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OSCILLATION. 


Many men of reflection have felt at a loas to decide for 
themeclvca, whether this be a work! of progress or ouly | 
of oscillation, We believe we shall be nearest the truth, 
if we contemplate it as maiuly a world of oscillation, 
with at the anuw time a tendes y to progress, always 
active, but not always effeztive—whieh, however, is 
sure to tell in the long-ran, : 

The oscitlations ary certainly tremendous. What a | 
swing of the pendulum, for caainple, have we lately 
witnessed in France! Over moat of Furope the back- 
go of the public mind during the hist four or five y cara 
has becn astounding. ‘The mon that hoped best for | 
their race might well, in such circumstances, fool a! 
ahade of despair setting over their minds. | These 
things are, however, on/y oscillations. We have scen 
nyercly a sudden explosion of the reforming principle, 
attended unavoidably by alarms which have wiade the 
great body of non-politiciansy glad tu swing aver to | 
the opposite pmnciple. The few energetic thinkers | 
who desire to have rvsponsible government inetead of 
despotism— cured with opportunity —attempted to gyt. 
up systems for which thumselyes and the rest of their | 
eommunitirs were unprepared. Many errors and some 
crimes were consequently committed + and the imprac- | 
ticability of their pla in the cxistayg crcumetances : 
became appirent. ‘fo rush back and eruns bh under the | 
feet of despotism, as one of our statexmen sive i a 
recent oration, was the nataral consequcnee, But ono | 
rational person can believe that things are to rest there, 
The experiences uf deepotisua are as well calculated to 
produce reaction as ip revolutionary violence. Either 
the despotism will ave that it must bate ite pretensions 
voluntarily, and prepare for the extension of Hiberal | 
institutions, or the perples will work towards that. 
object whether despotism choows or not. “Thue, after 
two violent oscillations of the weiydr of the peudalum, 
the time will come for a small shaft forwant of 
the aves. It will probably take some years to work 
out this problem, av it did on a ainilar oceasion iv 
England in the suventeenth century, Tt will be! 
remenibered that we had first, between 1600 and 16%, 
one tesistless swing of public feeling towards a check 
of the monarchical principle, The experience of the 
ten years of Cromwell was sufficient to produce an | 
almost universal disgust with the results: 4 fact which | 
the eloquence of twenty Thomas Carlyles will not 
extinuate, Then came the sewing back to the Stuart 
irresponsibility, But tweaty-cight years of that kind | 
of rule beoaght the public mind to the intermediate } 
temperate sowetbing which shuuld have been all slong | 
aimed at, an what the publ hielligence and mornie j 
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of the time was fit for; and of this something tha 
parlizment-made monarchy of William UL and his 
successors was the expression. It may take a gevera- 
tion, or even more, to Work out a groat political process 
of this kind; but the destiny of xovicty aud the destiny 
of the individual are ja such respecta two different 
things, Tho Peuple ie Eternal, said the Frenel revolu- 
Uoniats truly, and the vicissitudes of such a life are 
not like our ups and downs of a day. | 

Et scems to be the fate of every grout principle which 
arises, to he thrown into a state of asphyxia and tem- 
porary death by the very ardour of tho first embraces 
bestowed upon if, With the best meaning ino tho 
world, its ultra-zealous advocates speak, write, amy 
act im auch ao way, that sober people, whe mig 
in ordinates caremustances, see no grent harm 3 
begin to fear it us some@iing wild and dangerous, RTM 
comsequentty hecome its opponents ‘These zealots | 
and codiasiets wonld think it ernoinal to be leas 
amorous, less resolute, less scrapuloag in action, 
than they are; and at must always be a great surprise” 
to them to find Conly they never acknowledge it), that 
they have been the meine of halt-killing what they 
like best. History is full of such phenomena, ‘Thue it 











of the strugele with the king, and caused a crown with- 
out tens to be placed on his son's bead twelve years 
etter. ‘Phe Puritans were the unintentional meana of 





and the rehytous coldness of the subsequent century, 
The French have Louis Nepoleon in R52, because they 
had Ledru Rollin in sts. That activity of religious 
parties or denominations, by which the repose of states- 
mon and the aaim of domestic life are now go mach 
disturbed in our own Iiigland, may be traced partly to 
the thiucateuing attitude which the political reforming 
apirit of Lag. assumed with respect to our coclosias- 
Leal establisiiments, and purdy to a danger which all 
having carnest religious tendencies foul as Jaspeonding 
from the researches of science and the scoptical apirit 
of plulosophy. Lt will depend au which of these con- 
tenling principles exhibits the greater extravagances in 
pretension and performance for a few years to coms, to 
decide which is to have at least a lemipotary supre- 
macy. The moderate politwaad hea no diffeulty in 
secing, that there would Ly no unreasuning Lorkes, were 
there nu dxtreme mev on the other side proclaiming: 
‘Lat juation be tour, Chotglt the heavens fall.’ Tt is of 
course difficult, if uot mupossible, for a high-spirited man 
who econ a public crior ur a public injustice clearly, to 
reatrain higs i¢ ithin moderate bounds. Shall we, hoe 
suyx, if we eee a sobbery on the highway, only balf 
knock duwn the rubber, and half reacue the robbed ? 
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axd‘so forth. All vory plausible analogy; but yot it 
prepa To pital even the redrem of the 
wnost glaring grievances beyond a certain point, which 
circumstances determine as prudent, is absolutely 
certain to raise olstractions to its being dono at all. 
The men cannot help committing this imprudencs, for 
it Janot In their nature to stop and look at consequences; 
but neither will the relentless course of events be stayed 
by the fact of their honourable intentions. One could 
almost say, that the final cause of an extreme liberal 
perty was to produce a certain retardation which the 
Author of the universe had decmed necessary to be 
ina on the progress of human affairs. 

ne seeret Of all’this ia, that the groat bulk of most 
communities is not capable of viewing political and 
sovial matters in the light of just and correct theory, 
and indeed thinks very little of such things at ull. 
Those whe speculate in sech questions on any side are 
a handful, compared with the multitude who obsti- 
nately keep their atvention fixed on their own aftairs— 
who, so that they only can plough and reap, and see 
thelr lambs suck and dhetr ewes feed, cara not who or 
what it is which cunstitutes that mysterious metro. 
politan abetraction called Government. While this 
dead-weight, an it may be called, is of no party, it eon- 


stitutes a kind of arbitral tribunal to which party-meu | 


address themaclves, and bofdre which thor acts are 
Jadged. When they go tea preeipitately in any 
direction, it swings to the other side; not because it 
bees truth or justivg there, but beowuse it must pre- 
serve the deranged balanee.,  Party-men vainly seek to 
open its eyes all at once to the chur, naked, pal Pee 
Hoacaments of cometong about which no plalosophiea! 
Aptellact could for amowent maintain a doubt; ih will 
‘mot take in any ideas beyond a vortain very moderate 
awnownt ina certain apace af tine; anil Huy AE 
attempt to force its cyelida euticly open, would galy 
make it shut and aoal thom up in blindness for Fears 
iby come, To du it justice, it va kick out at (vigety, as 
well te ignore Liberalism + the one extreme Duityg exactly 
ae offeusxive so it as the other. It ia, moreover, noe 
without xome susceptibilities, by which it can be, on 
certain ovoasions, excited to a degroe of fervour. It 
bas its tracitionary preposessiona and babite, which 
must not be rashly disturbed, and new and then it has 
ita alarme and panics. But always when any of theac 
nestral fovera have had Way foo certain eatent, at 
bevemer ite own check, and speedily rights itself’ again, 
often revenging its own follies Upon these who misled 
it; s0 that a Melitus neensing Socrates, a favourite 
witoh-finder, a Pitus Ontes, or a Kobeapicrre, lias but a 
poor chance with it in the fong-run, however. trinm- 
phant fot the moment. Ite great instinct, then, is seen 
ta be for Equilibrium in all poamble cireumatauces—a 
thing wa may hingh at, as tendins to keep up a vust 
number of iowa, modes, and ingtitutions, long after all 
the clever people have seen their absuntity, but whieh 
we may do neverthelvss assured is a 
the soclal machine. 
Although the Dead. 


Sa reeng eee 


weight ix continually secn making 


~ te 


it, that ft lus, taborent in ited, a Principle af pro. 
ytoas which is never long at rest, though never rapid 
1 its movements. Lneunaibly, 
tranquility and proeperity, the mind of commuauity 
acquires light about a great jnuoy thes whieh in 
er tines w 
forming improved conclusions about what 
ie he ea 
is to have $t allowing only for a more or less tracted 
strugiie with Uw dinited intercats on the de aide, 


and for the possible rebounds which excess of zeal or 


i-ased victories way produce 
| Bftendant cuntingencios, it is 
r ratio of the advance which any 
but there cannot be a dowht thet, 


we, 


Depending on se maay, 


principle may make ; 
4 falr cironmtatences, 








first regurute of | 


in tines of ayeram | it svuon, ag 


ete obscure, and bewoms capable of 
18 good for 
To know what is true and beneficial 


intposalbte to furetell the 


every just principle affecting humanity is destined ni 


some advance. We might be deceivail on this point by 
viewing only some isolated principle at a particular 
point in ite current histury. But there can be ng 
deception in the general fact taught by universal history, 
that error gradually gives way to truth, barbarism to 
refinement, and injustice to justice. 








JUL-AFTON. 
Stockholm, Dec, 1831. 

SuL-artox bas come. Do you know the meaning of 
that word, my little sistera?* Well, Jul-afton means 
Christmas-cve; Jul in Swediah is precievly Yule is 
English, pronunciation and all: but *hristras-eve, not 
Christinas-day, is the grand family festival of Sweden. 
| From the charming fumily in its noble palace, te the 
poorest dwellers in their wooden huts, Jul-afton is in 
some Way celcbrated throughout the land. And here, 
in this moat beautifully situated capital, what a con- 
centration of bustle and preparation has been for some 
weeks going on! Wherever one has gone, the word 
Jul-afton has been heard from almost every lip: every 
thir 
Jul- 
Klappar, you. will understand to mean Christmas- 
presents, At this seayon, every face one looks at 
yeema ty have a Jul-kiapp expressed in its regards ; 
;at this season, every one works more, and works more 
heartily. The elderly Frokens, or noble old maida, get 
up raffles, and dispyae of various articles, to enable 
! them to give Jul-klnppar. ‘Ihe tickets I buy for these 
| ratles are never catied for: my last was frr a foot-rug, 
worked hy Froken . As the English are fond of 
carpets, [omurt buy a4 ticket. Long afterwards, I 
found the ucket in a drawer, having heard nothing of 
the rattle. ‘Did Froken P's. sister wet the rug?’ I 
asked jeatingly. ‘No said the pretty daughter of 
my hostess very gravely; ‘ Froken’s mother pot it’ 

Lt wie nearly six o'clock on Christimas-eve, I was 
alone in my apartments, looking from the windowa 
at one of the must remarkable and agrecable of tho 
striking xeencs which Stockholm at thie winter scason 
presents, and hearing, wiubout sharing in, the vommotion 
that waa going on in the Jarge house of which oryself and 
Miy apartments formed an atom. ‘Ty reahee the sensq 


of ivolation, one shuntd be, fur once at least, a avlitary 
[stranger ou such a day and in such a seene. Yet that 


fochuug ditt not make ine molancholy, as it would bave 
dane in Englands and had resigned myalf, with 
scarcely a sigh, tu a stranger's lot, when a very tall 6 
Wrupped in a great fur-mantle, appeared in the balf- 
; Openeit folding-doors, nearly filling up the space from 
top to bottum. ‘The church-service js already over,’ 
j siid this xood Swede; ‘but if you will come to ace the 
| Yuleemarket nuw, I will come for you at half-past six 
, to-murrow inorning, to go ta ace the churches.’ 

A thickly fur-lincd cloak, an onarmons pair of long 
buote, were put on directly, and we went out together. 
(The white ground, the clear air, tho still crimson 





a reslatance to progress, it is elec to bu aeecrted of | horizon, and the house-lighta sparkliag here, there, 


| every where, had a cheering influence. There fy net 
, yet uby gas in the oity of Stockholm ; they will have 
well as a railway; but that takes time; the 
| Ro-ahead systeu has uot travelled to Sweden yet. The 

tvets are miserably lighted, by oil-lampa hung out in 


the numerous windows of the broad and high white 
houses are all In light, for each floor is inhabited, and 
they are shaded only by tall plants, of, at moat, by a 
| mualin drapery; so that Stockhalm fram my windows 
at night, gives oue the idea of a genoral Wamination, 
Tuther than that of ao il-Mghtod city, 


| the ancient style, sometimes across the streets; but . 


We went on over Cart tretons Torg, or the Place of 





+ «Liste! ls the watrersal pet-temu of Gweden, . 


mad one has seen, has been employed in making , 
ppar; which droll word, pronounced Yule. | 
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Charles XIII.-—a wide open space, Bounded by rows 
of headless trees, which gives a tiew that really 
affords mo companionship in solitude, ga I stand gazing 
at it fron my windows, or pop ap and down twenty 
times in the evening or night to peep out at it. Ite 
surface of frozen mow, whioh doos not yield to the 
tread, is only broken by the huge, ugly statue of King 
Carl XIDL, the brother of the murdered Gustavus ITI, 
*and the adopted father of Bernadotte. His statue, 
as well as his memory, is disliked here: the first ia 
guarded by a sentinel; the latter, I know not by what. 
The light of some lanterns fitted curiously over 
the anow: they were carried by servants, escorting 
some ladies ; for it is one of the many rules of Swedish 
prupriety, that no lady can walk out at night without 
a lantern. If the moon shines brighter than the sun at 
neonday, which in winter it often docs; if the Northern 
Lights shoot up their gloriuusly-ccloured radiancy along 
the far-off and clevated horizon, the lantern must 
precede your stepa, custing its blinding, bewildering 
lore upon your eyes—for the lengert: 4 the-Swedish 
ady’s proof of propriety. I all Swede o 
good substitute for the laren | " on Ful-afton 
enjoyed that curiouely-int sore ~—a witeter 
view of Stockhalm at mght. We went on the Loe 
square, called that of Gustavus Adolphue, or CiiRtaf 
Adolfa 'Torg, joining the bridge of Norrbro, the great 
promonade of Stockholm, and the finest pare of the 
tof. Tho spluidid palace is at ita termima.ion; 
the waters of Lake Malar, that most exquisite, and 
now-—-except where this current is-—frozen-up lake, 
whirl beneath it to cast themselves inte the Bale Sea, 
muingling fresh watera with salt; at one sidy of the 
’ bridge theae waters are dark as night, except where 
two solitary red lamps are reflectud in deep glowing 
flames on their broken surface; at the other, imnumer- 
able lights, dancing in the flowmg stream, loak as if 
the bright sky of the north had dived down there, and 
pathed its myriads of great stars beneath the fowl ; 
and there, moored at the side of that water, in front of 
the noble palace, the tall, hare masty of slips, Jaid up 
for the winter, look Ike Jeafless trees in the snows 
seene an clear etarhyht.  Everythouy ie su clear, so 
distinet, all looks so large. 40 open, ep white; the apace 
ane sees around js so great; the heights of Sudor are 
studded with houses, chabing up them im a siagular 


manner from the water cdge, you amount by a 
at TY ‘ane, &* h that pcctns at 
the ascent of aula, or wind 


cud thé Edtriage-way up that sow unfaslsonable 
| quatter of the capital. And the lung rows of aparkling 
windows are all glittering in light ; house above houee, 
light above light; up from the dark grouping of ships, 
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and royal prints, I bought the whole of the handsome, 
amiable, and pleasing royal fhmily of Sweden, for 
about threepence English ; and with them there was 
exhibited, naturally, the scene of that wondarfal birth 
that was to be commemorated on taorrow. The 
union of royalty with religion is something curious in 
Sweden. Loyalty aud religivn in the Tyrol go hand in 
hand, but not in tho same way ; hore it Is royalty that 
he go connected, You may sve a great pleture of the 
mad warrior Charics XII. capering on a field of battle, 
lar of Bernadotte grasping the hilt of his aword, by 
up at the altars of the country churchoa; and in 
churches a royal and a religious picture seem one and 
the same thing. Jn this market wero many Yule-trees 
—hut only the skerctons, fa it were—a young fir-treo 
aet in a tub of earth, and left ready for dressing at 
home, There were many Yule-candicaticks — little 
wooden chandeliers, covered with cut paper, prettily, 
ornamented, and holding about a dozen arnall ta } 
these are for the children’s tables, and arc the children’s 
dehaht. We went round nnd round, looking, examining, 
asking prices —but net beying. Nowhere was there 
inelvility, urgeney, or appearance of suspicion, The 
space occupied by this teu:porary market is small, and 
waa densely crowded, 

“What a good place this would bo for London pick- 
pocketa!! L remarked: ‘ia that trade followed here P! 

“Tt has been known to happen,” my guide replied ; 
bat Not on such an occasion as this. Noy do not fear 
that any one would steal on dul-atton.’ 

Indeed Thad, even before this remark, thought more 
of the people than of the wares TI aaw in the Yule. 
market, Th Swedes are the quictest people in public, 
or even out uf doors, Fever yet saw; but here thelr 
quietness surpassed all LT could have believed possible 
at such a sengon and in such a scence. Not only was 
there no howterous or mde behaviour, no drunken of 
disorderly persons to be seen, po policemen wending 
their way through the crowd, or appearing demurely 
| unobscr vant of whit waa passing; but, while wa felt 

the pressure of human bodies in the act of foremg our 
way, or theirs, we acareely hoard a voiew Tan sure 
we did not hear a laugh; my own acemed to electrify 
afew good people. In fact, if these persunsa, who were 
nearly all of the lower orders, had usacinbled to buy 
mourning fer na funertl, iustead of presenta for a festival, 
ther could not have been mare quiet aad decoraus ; 
yet they wore all hastening howe to give vent te their 
i hilanty: tulaniy which, at home, is perhaps much 
| greater than ours ‘This outward appearance is to me 
the great mystery of the nation ; it may be the snow on 
the voleano, and it may be very delightful on public 
’ occasions, when contrasted with our rude or indecorous 























and tall, sailless masta, and the first ruw of lights | behaviour, but how if is produced ia the mystery, ‘The 
beyond them, up, and wp, tdl a brighter blaze atrearna | Swedes, if is too well known, are the most unsoder 


Moses, by which term is designaudl one of the many Seotland, in the amount of ardent sptrita consumed by 


: 
| 
| out at the summit from Mosebacke, or the THE of | people in the world; uext to Sweden comes religioue 


places of amusement for the Stax kholmers. And ao 
we pass along the side of the palace, where the apart- 
ments of the crown-prince scem fina blaze; the exotic 
plants in the windows are the only screen; and the 
sparkling chandeliers are for an instant intereepted 
from our sight by a passing figure. There I+ the 





them. ‘The people of Sweden dearly love a giimpse of 
royalty, and they can have it very freely. 
We leave the water now; and the water is the 
charm of Btockholm. We enter close, borribly-paved, 
and uenally dark and dirty streets. Now they arc 
frozen, and they are bright ; all shops boay-—ali streets 
thronged ; all people svem hastening eagerly homeward, 
atill the throng is the eame. We get to the Yule 

+ it consists of booths, erected for the necaston, 

with plain and useful erticies for 
; and with a vast stock of relighous 


| 


: it 


handsome youth himeel? full of fun and frolic, ar usual, | 
and his young wife, and the baby, and all the rest of | 


the civiliad race; yet the number of drunken men 
 gecnain mere sober England, would be fithy at least (o one 
| that would, £ believe, be sean in Sweden. Thia evening, 
‘To only saw one who hal any appearance of being so, 
| Nor fa thie the only inyatery, They are not, atatiqthes 
{and other things say, a moral people, giving moralit 
‘its eontiaen and Jimited aceeptation + yet where on 
earth is outward propriety more observed ?— The stresté 
: of London wold present more mutnorality in the apace 
of onc hour to a atranger, than those of Btockholm-— 
and | have wotked them ot all hours-would do in at 
‘ least balf a year 
On this occamion, however, it really seemed to me as 
Sf this great Christian festival produced the effect it 
should do in shed@rg forth = spirit of love, good-will, 
and generous feeling ; ny excitement, boleterous mirth 
or selfish rudeness, such a3 we too offen see in England 
on such occasions, wete anywhere apparent. 
Now, then, I must hasten back, for my old ¢ountess- 
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housekeeper, who wishes me to say Madame la Comtesse | affection, with those dear worde which dwell fa the 


when J order wy dinner, will not begin her celebration 
Jut-afton till I eame. : 
ot scene on our way hack was still brighter; the 
large roonw of large houses were lighted up, supper- 
tables ready, great Yule-candles placed upon them, 
people were going in and out, young forms were momen- 
tarily secn glancing through the brilliant rooms, and 
among the prettily-arranged house-plants; and without, 
thouyh all was white and very cold, no sights of actual 
misery met my view. In one window was a beautiful Ja). 
tréd—~perbaps such a one ae our own excellent mother- 
queen delightsher children with-- but the tiny wax-lights 
were arranged on the dark fir-branches in the shape of 
ao immense star; and it stad in the window glittering 
and twinkling, while we stuod on the snowy plain, and 
looked up at it, perbaps with nearly as much pleasure 
as the happy urchins for whom it was prepared, and 
who, with cager, joyous faces, were preparing for their 
dance around it. We outcred the great gate of our court + 
T climbed the back stone-stairs in the dark, and founed 
my way into our Cravinan's kitchen, 
waa tuay at the furnace preparing the Jul-afton, or | 
Christmiaa-supper. My Jittle raid, who, I believe, 
would understand rac if T apoke a haymiage known o1 
before the confusion of tonyucs, war there also, Pha 
brought their Jal-hlappar, in the form of a pumber of 
likadalor put up in detters, Tdid not know the Swedish 
mode of prising Christina presents, 60, a Thad heen 
anxiously expecting the English post all day, Eran in, 
exclaiming 2 The post has come!" and dropped down an 
the table two letters directed to Benta atl Kakin 5 and 
then Tran on to the great unhome-lke, hehted-up, and 
unearpeted alates, ns, necarding: to the harburisine 


hodive, expoeted my return, to begin Che Jottery, ‘This 
lottery ix mot oat all co ay fete, at) Dowae stifle 
nevkod Gioavh pot te qoiun int ie 
by exch person are deliserad aver ta the hoxtess, who 
numbers then, and aaeh Perse eases a Uner: fine 
cordingly; bat the way in whieh the daranesa was 
managed, wan not very ainustng, and atten it was over, 
all the househcopine articles wet Chrowi over to the 
share of the lostess. 

While we were cating dried truits at aunther table. 
there came a fond hoochie at the doors a strane 
figure, Rrotesqucly clothed inowhites came hia whites 
ates made on its face, towers ap to the top of the 
read iu 
paluly out ef the holes eut ter them, alates basket on 
vach arm, anda bundle on the back. 'Pheae were tilled 
with dulsdappar, and Away it trorbhal aver the floor, 
Jerklag out ohite paper parcels and oncrmotes packaues, 








fo bo caught at hy all those whose nanues and addresses , 


they bore, ‘Thea presents are all sont anony niously 5 
ne one is apposed to know the name of the giver, but 
every one Knows it very well One of de song ladies 
was about to steal over the boundary-tine of ingle 
Hleascdnicas into the land of matrimony > a snaall cask 
waa relied into the room. with a cireub. tram a young 
racer, provending to elicit the custom of her hostess, 
Lhe yak contained numerous litth: conceal papers of 
apicds, Ge, but tndcenoath these, were some vaduable 
Drew utea, A musical lady received a posteboard cuitar, 
which she direetly cut open with her seissirs, and proved 
that sume votes of value cotdd be drawn even from 
sol an instrument, J get a pale of thoes made i 
confectionary, tean an old maid of honour ta the quven 
of Guetavus TL ; repreacuting, aa the vely ald lady 
of elghty-rigt said, a pair uf drull chucacters 1 had 
_ Beeoribed ina book Gat amused her, 

7 Whilo all this was going on, To thought Cwas it 
pdettinen tal, furtish to do so) of other Christinages 
Itvotber twes, in other seencs—af the gift of affection, 
given directly, with aguction’y kiss, to the oljuct of 


ntti net a man 
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The quiet cook | 


kystent of Rwedieh speech, the Vronedl satan am | 
mpeld aged pronounced. Hers an assem, chictly of | 


The ardcles bought | 


Hs cup tadhion. with twa wray eyes lookin | 


heart, to make it bleed when Christmas comes ‘Tound, 
and round, and brings them in the same veices no 
more—A happy, happy Chtistmas! Thies anorymous 
| distribution of gifts is amusing; but here, in general, 
it is very business-like ; it gives one the notion of value 
received, and to be aceredited by one friend to another. 
The quantity of money spent in them is amazing, and 
| they are expected to be reciprocal. * 
Now comes the Yule-supper, or Jul-afton ; for 
afton, in Swedish, signifies both the evening, and tho 
mal you eat at that time. Every country, I believe, 
| makes euting and drinking, more or less, a component 
part of its ceremonics and festivals; and each, T think, 
i has emne particular dish, or some national drink, en 
; such occasions, ILere, for instance, T asked a gentleman 
| some tine ago, huw they observed Christmas-eve in his 
icountry 2? Oh, we vat grot,’ he made anewer, LI lately 
iput the same question to a lady who spoke English 









(perfectiy, but had never been in England. ‘What do 
you do on Christmas-cve @’ I said. 
_ We eat gruel,’ she replied, 
“auat gruck!* Tejacutated. 
Ves; wrucl is our dish for Jul-afton. I think you 


Mpricl iu England also?’ 

‘Not at Christnias-suppers.’ 

‘When thon?” 

+ *Whea the doctors or law-makers order it—when 

) Weare il or when we are in prisons and workhouse’ 

The jay looked shocked at thia despicable use of 
the famous Christnas-disth of Sweden. * There js 

ranother fsourite dish that we always use on Julafton,’ 

| she contac 5 


1 
i 
( 
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“that ix Tut Fisk! 
{ ‘This Lut fisk is stock-fish laid in solution of potash 
wot dt is halfdiesolved in fact, until decomposition 
takes place The smell of it is terrifies it is boiled, 
samd eaten with oily sauee, and the doctors preseriby it 
Pas bene very wholsame., Remedies are sometimes 
pworse than discuses, 
Towas quite anaious te seo the famous srot, The 

DU fivk, howower, cane first: T wished to taste if, 
jut the smed} was javineible, and f only bowed tot 
pata distance, And thom ee me the much-talked of 
j dtot- boiled. hot rice —with « crock of cold ment, and 
Ue usual acconpaninent of a Swedish table—a fine 
basta of pounded snuar to use with it. 
1 Gur dal-atton wits over, We rose from tuble, made 
| luw conrtesies to our he stoss and her son, who courtesivd 
faml bowed in returns. In Sweden, the Danish words, 
“Phanks for the food are omitted 5 but when you nest 
cet, You muet express your thanks for a previous 
chtertainoent, After meals, childrea commonly kiss 
ther pareuts’ hands. and thank them, J soon with- 
dovw to my solitary roome —to quiet and star-gazing, 
The heat of these air-tight rooma, apd the bright 
; White Light of the clear, though, at present, nearly 
Ftnoonless nizhts, had often drawn me front my sofr. 
Feonch to the windows. to gaze ont on a striking 
Land singular scone, until the extraordinary chill which 
j follows such exploits in this climate, sent ie hack 
t again to feel the warming effects of thick walla, double 
| windows, and stove-honted roems, My gaxl Swede 
y had sui, he woutd come for me at hali-past six o'clock 
pon Christaas-morning: the wish to be ready kept ine 
. wore wakeful on this night, on which, 1832 years 
ia Clearer light sbone around other watchers, and glory 
fa God and good-will tu men was chanted alony the 
saults of another sky. It was on nothing like the 
Piins of Bethlehew that E leoked out from my win. 
iduws, ‘The long snow-covered Placa beneath thern-. 
, it is not a square— ended in a semi-circle of lights ; 
the enow-covercd heights of Sidormates glittered with 
i lights to the water's edge; the dark stated of Carl 
i XID. rose solitary from the whito sarfece of fey 
i thvaurite Place, whith is callod after iv; the loudly: 
i eentincl, crippled with cold, was moving bvaide [f7'hy 


















4 dered at and men despiaed, the advent of the Redeemer 
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} paased over the frozen streets, where the firniest snow 


\ shivering at doors. 


} 
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a Iantern held stationary: as the bearer went on, a 
flickering, streamy light fitted over the eceno, That 
Christmas-night in Sweden was unlike any I had ever 
passed. Its eve had not been apent in any very religious 
manner, yet never did thoughts of that event surpass- 
ing all human conception—the event which angels won- 


*—more deeply fill my mind and penetrate my soul. 
The fourth time of my waking, the white clear 
light had darkened ; I started up to light the candle—it 
was already six o'clock. I was ready, however, and had 
even had time to send many thoughts-—swifter, certainly, , 
than even electric telegraph could carry them—to a dis- 
tant aud beloved land, to leave a petition also fur sume 
dear ones there, before the throne of Him who could send | 
a bleasing where I could only send a thought, a wish! 
Taoon heard the slipshod sound of galoshes coniing 
Up the long stone etaira. The men here fear to go on 
the cold, not the wet, ground without those constant 
defences. A voice spoke in the outer room, and said: | 
‘ZT tald my brother yesterday, that in Eugland one myst 
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one spot, 2 red Jight burned over the snow—it was only | was literally wreathed with gandlea; and in the midst of 


| portals. 


jhe is atigpding jae Jal-ofta, 





always nay. “My compliments of ‘he: scagon to yougey| 
but I forgot ty say go to you my eclf—L hope you wt: 
pardon it, madame.” 

‘It is time enouch,’ I replied through the door to | 
ma panctitiors Swede, who considers himself to have | 
aequiredl aw perfect Knowledge of our natianal Customs, 
manna, and habits, aud is most desiods to contorar te | 
them—"it ia tine enough; it i to-day that as pair. | 
Christinag-day, not Chiistmas-eve, is our great festival, | 

‘Is it so-o? Then J will ray it now, madame, if you | 
will allow me. My compliments of the season to vou 7 
Madame ;* and my tall Swede, drawing hinisclf up. made 
a low bow towards the coor of inv ruom, 

Then we deseened the icy cold) staircase 


mnt 


crackled under our feet ‘They were covered with 
moving figures, servants carrying linterna — before 
Jadies, and wolf and dug-skin coscred cuachmen waiting 
Most persons, however, were on 
fout, scarcely a sledge wi scen moving, vor the jingle 
of their musieal bells to be heard. Ly three hours’ tine, ; 
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+ full daylight might be expected. for it wap now nearly | 


half-past six o'clock. Ao fluod of Tight guided qa to | 
Mhe church, which was the point of our destination. | 
There was nu gas there, but (he effect was all the agore , 
curious: that great charclh was herally etuqsed wath | 
candles—commun  talluw-candlea--which fland and 
glared in the keen morning air, ‘The pillars were 
wreathed with them, the gulleries set aloug with thei . 
ina double lines the brilliant altar, the pilt and deco- , 
rated pulpit, all was iu a blaze uf candles; in fact, the | 
ehureh was dressed with Highted qinudles much as Our | 
charvhes are dreesed with holly and ivy. The profu- 
sion of candies was catraunlinary, but the profusion | 
of human creatures was more bu. Far inte tag street, | 
Iovend the front-door, that mass of people were secon | 
standing quietly, but looking auxious. ‘The porch, | 
where gothiog but the organ could be heard, was titled ; 
many had their paalm-books open, By the term pealin- | 
book, the whole Swedish service ia to be understood. | 
The chief part of that service consists in singing these . 
panime, which are not the Penlma of David, but those , 
of Wallin, Teyner, and other celebrated modern povis ; 
of Sweten. ; 
Finding it impossible even to stand in this large 
church, which on ordinary occasions is empty and, 
dark enough, we left it, ard went to Stor Kyrkan, or | 
the Great Church of Stockholm. There the briiliancy 
appeared to be greater, and the crowd scarcely less. | 
An enormous gold candlestick, with seven branches, was | 
“all Lighted wp: it was a gift from a former queen, in grati- | 
‘ade for her husband's cacape from the Danes, More - 
than twenty others surrounded the altar, which waa in : 
“a blaze of ight. ‘The glittering aud ornamented pulpit | 


yg out at this oust 
vepeaally ax the na 
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ita hrilliancy appeared a plein, dark figure, making into 
a prayer some of those metrical psalms which are used 
for all parposes—to cke out a sermon, or to make up a 
prayer, or to be sung ina lengthened, monotonous atrain 
by a drowsy congregation, But I must not forget 
that it ie Chrietmas-morning, and that I am standing 
in intense cold in Stor Kyrkan. ‘Truly, the church needs 
to be great, for groat ia the concourse that flodke te ita 
They are mostly of the lower, and next of the 
waddle classes; but one of the highest te here alao; for 
in a stato-pew, which a large gilt crown jndivatea ae 
that uscd on state occasions by the truly amiable and 
beloved king, Oscar I, sits now that most interesting. 
looking and intellectual young prince, Gustaf, the second 
son in a really charming family, whose purely artietic 
head and lovely countenance create au instantancous 
interest in the mind, for there is something there that 
causes one involuntarily to prediet for stich a form and 
face w shorter period of carthly existence. The young 
royal student and artist is an early riser, and here 
In general, however, 
the tugher classes of this country are not the most 


exounphiry clipehspogrs.* 


at to kee so many perple crowd 
rou a nity citer's woth, More 
pourtainly fect the cold of their 
foreigners do—at loast they 
tuke mitch greater precautions agiduxt it, But what 
Tost surprixed ne, wits ta see the vast numbera of 
children, uot infants, but ehildyen front kix ta ten years 
of age, Who were so zoulously brought to this serviog, 
Many were Govicd over the cold streets, and throwzh 
the closely-packed crowd, An honest countryman 
ineht be ween here holding up in his anmns what in 
Ireland wouldt be expressively culled a clever lump of 
whos, that he nayht sco ant hoar to more advantage, 
Mothers ansiously guided in litde girls, with heads 
ted up in kerchicts; young lady carefully conducted 
ander there ausprees bull younger brothers; and 
motherly jitthe sisters of twelve years old, with nirg 
of maternal authority, worked ther onward way with 
junior sistera The object of all these seemed ta he, ta 
getinas furas they quictly could; and with wonderful, 
but noiseless, senreely perceptible perseverniee, the 
ed wis avconplisied. * Edo not think many of oar 
Enyplish parents would like children to come ont to 
Church-ect vice so carly oe unid-wanter,’ DP rciarked to 
TY COMMpPMEN ws We came out. 

“Wis kind Swecte cndcayoured to give mie all the infor- 
tation dy his powcr, because he aud he wished to make 
his comury better huowa to the inglish; and he 
thought of course Ghat d would achieve that object. 
kept, tur once, wy 6 Un Connsel, and ao got the informa 
tion, * Many of tuvse peuple,’ he aid, ‘come from the 
country, the lower choses amoung Qa are anxious to 
get ther children te this dJuleotta, because it ie a 
tradition among them, that they will ja that caae easily 
Jearn to read; amd in a couutry where all aad read, it is 
Naturally ay olject to get that art easily aequired, eepes 
cially ag the pariah schools wre both few and far apart, so 
that parcuts are offan the sole instructors of chitdren,” 

“Well of all superatition bad no worse tendency, I 
Vink even in Liydand they maigkt vot get up & quarrel 
about tat. Lain pot snre of it (hous.3; but, indeed, sis 
convoursa of people to a Chnstuas morning service 
would be riot increditle on Mngland, and is the 
nore sinyula tome, because the people here do nat go 
to chureh nearly so unuch ax we do,’ 

Yet wbis we noting to what you would sec in the 
conntry,” evil my companion, ‘What would you think 


It wan a curions 





* Just os this i1.. wes about to be nent to the work Jn 
which Ht appears, the bearte of a fond fathor and mother wee 
wrung with grief for the Arst brenk in their happy family, The 
patiden death of Prince Custerus of Sweden has just been un. 
teunced, The above was bis lost Jul-otte 
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| of people ing twenty English miles to church, and 
: tho — cemeat Yes, is is commen to go to 
tte-sang that distance and back again on Christmas- 


orning.” Pe “ 

‘What does tte-sang mean ?’ | : 

‘Yes, madame, that T will tell you. Otte, in our 

language, means the first part of the morning-—from 

three till six o'clock; and Jul-otta means the aame 
of the Christmas-morning, not of the service for 

it, We have Otte-sang, or morning-song—I think you 

eal! ft vo in England ?’ 

‘Yes, or morning-prayer—it is the same thing.’ 

‘Yes, We have that every morning in our churches, 
and it 4a called Otte-sang; but when we epeak of the 
same service on Christinag-morning, it is usual to call 
it Jul-otta. In the country, the people often set out 
for the distant churches at midnight: in returning, 
there is generally a race to got home first; for it is 
seid, whoever pote firet home from Jul-otta, ehall got 
his harvest firet in noxt season; or, tf he is in want of 
such a blessing, will be the first to get a wife. Same- 
times it x « little unsafe to return in wuch company— 
yes, Lassure you. 1 went with a friend of mine once 
—a mad fellow he was. We started at two o'clock in 
the morning in hin sledge: I knew he wanted te get 
marria}; and 1 will tell you, madame, L did not hke it 
eoming back. But be bought-e horn, and blew it all 
the road home, «xo that the other sledyzes left his way 
ear; and he arrived first, and wak married that year. 
Yes, that is true.’ 

“ft iw a pity, Penid, ‘that among vou they make the 
Julafton ao exclusively a tamily attr, They have 
quite a dikike ty let uo stranger mix with cheir 
home soclety on that evening, although they are less 
exclusive and more hospitable on Cliritipageday * 

Year you see, madame, our people are a doraeste 
and home-loving people. To think families liere are 
much more attached than they are with you. ‘This dul- 
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afton ix our great family festival; dul-day, or Chnat- {day, that we might have no fellowship with the unfrait- 


mas-day, is observed morc religiously, It is not go 
leasknt to you to see Juladton here 
nthe capital, all sa artitedal life. Innis provines, vou 
would fiave seon it better There itis a jovful time, 
not for poor people only, but foe Beasts and birds! 

‘ Benats and birds I 

‘Yes, that ut certainly ix Twill tell you that alec, 
At barvest-time the Yule-sheaf--— Can | suy se in 
Enghah ?’ 

‘Porfietly well! 

‘The Yule-sheaf is pot by unthrashed at every farni- 
house > and on Christinawove icia hang out on a high 
pole near the farmer's door, for the fauishing birds to 
make their Jal-atton. Uf the Yule-sheat were not seen 
there, the people wonld beheve the farmer would have 
a bad season; they would think bim a hard man, and 
not like to help him.’ 

‘And pray, how do they manaye for the beasts ? 

‘They wove them double food on dul-afton.’ 

‘What a pity that Julaftun comes but ono a 
rae L exclaimed, thanking of the lean, hard, halt-fed | 
veef and mutton that ee oftaa was presented before nv. 
‘But pray goon. 

‘They give the beasta double food on Christmas-eve,’ 
continued oy friend, not quite giving me credit for such 
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“Eat well, my good beasta, and thrive well, for thre ia 
Julafton.” At this were omitted, they would expect , 
some toistortune tu befall the creatures. Also inust the 
servants bo vered for; the naistresa has to arrange 
tables for them ; xutactimes ono for each servant, or if ; 
there are many servants, une table for two or three. | 
Buch a table is called dul-bard; it ja covered with a 
white napkin, and on it whe lays Jut-ballar, or Clirist- | 
_Dias-bread, or cakes, These aro made in a peculiar 
tander, and io strange figures: in furms, they generally ‘ 
make them in the shape of horned-cattle—then they are | 
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{ people going to ehurch~-vh, that is bad !—that is quite | 


in’ Stockholm, | Light and of the day." 


a pormandising reflection; ‘and thea the labourers ey: 







Called Devens at wees nee apes a ar 
Jul-kusar; and on these tables the servants’ presents, | 
or dJul-klappar, are also laid. Sometimes what is left 
uneaten of these Christinas-cakes is preserved at farm- 
houses till the first day of spring, when the ploughing 
commences, That is another great day in the country ; 
the servants and labourers then get the rest of their 
Jul-oxe, and soften these hard Christmas-cakes in beer : 
ao you sce that saves some expence, and forms snother ° 
of the treats they get on the first ploughing-day.’ 

‘ How beautiful those lights up thera on Sddor still 
appear,’ I remarked; ‘sce, it ie more than _half-paat 
eight o'clock. It is strange to feel myself wal thue 
admiringly through Stockholm so early on a Christmas- 
morn. How wide the snowy ecenery appears, the air 
is go clear, and the deep orange-clouds round the 
horizon are beginning to feel the action of the sun; 
yet the sky looks as if it were just daybreak. The 
ice all around, and the fresh-rolling water hurrying in 
one solitary current through it; the white crisp ground, 
the still glittering windows, and no visible objects of 
distress and miscry around! This walk haa beon a real 
enjoyment to me.’ 

‘F am very happy, madame, to hear you say ao, or to 
think you can be pleased with my poor country.’ 

‘They must have kept these lighta in all night, for 
usually the lights of Stockholm are all ont very early.’ 

‘Yos, they ght up the windows for Christinas-morn- 
ing: not so much here in the town, but in the country. 
Oh, if you were ta ace the houges in Wermland—that 
is my native province—whole houses are illuminated 
now, not the smallest is allowed to he dark. People 
ust be miucrably pour not to be able to put a tight in 
thelr windows. Jf houses are seen to be dark by the 








1k disgrace 
© ‘Tt isa pleasing emblem,’ T answered, ‘of the Light 
fof the World-—the Light brought into the world this 
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ful works of darkness, bat walk as children of the 


‘Ut truly is the Swede rejoined; ‘yet perhaps 
many persons, like myaclt, do net consider the type in 
the custom they preserve. Tt sa an old custom here, 
and the people Hike at because it ia an oki custom.’ 

At the great door that adinits me to my Stockholm 
quartera, 1 toand a neat Jittle girl wilh aw basket of | 
somo stall pliant in her land. She asked ine to buy. 
‘Tt is our first spring-flower,” said my friend—' the 
Bla-sippa." 

“The frst flower of apring on Cbristmas-day in 
Reedin?' Vo said, smihng sceptically, for J bad seon 
Vie trees without an opening Jeaf on the 10th of May. 








‘ There were some large, thick, angular lpaves encircling 


the tmiost blue bnds. 

‘Tis Latin name is Anemone Arpatice,’ he continued, 
‘These budding flowers are already formed jn autumn ; 
they remain 80, burred under the snow in our forests 
all the winter. When epring comes, and the snow melts 
off vou behold the tay bla-aippa almost ready dressed 
to meet the aun; it has only to open gat ite ready 


‘prepared buds and then it smiles up at the sun, and | 


atrewe the still cold: forest-ground with ite blossoma, 
grow uy round the roots of the dark Sra or leafless trees,’ 

Yho child had brought that Httle flower all the way 
from its snowy bed in the Park of Royal H rooting 
it from beneath the snow, and carrying it five or aix 
Enghah miles, to sel! it for a half-peany ! f thought the 
bla-sippa would be a pretty subject for a poem ; she, 
papr child, attached to it only the idea of two skillings ; 
and when [T gave her rather more, or about @ penny 
Baglish. with some Christmas confectionary, 1 received 
in retura a courtesy that might have graced ogc of our 
drawing-roms, pa look of thanttfaluess that would 
have yraved alt places. 


je 


1 put the flower im water in my room; but heat 
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geet less 1 to it than cold; and a 
Jump of snow the forest at the Palace of Haga 
would have been the only means of preserving its life. 

I returned to » solitary breakfast-table, and spent 
the rest of this Christmas-day—the first I ever spent 
in‘a foreign land—quite alone. The unaffected 
by Christmas rejoicings, had brought afflictive intelli- 
gence to the home of our worthy minister, where 1 
should otherwise have spent the day amid trae English 
hospitality and kindness. But it ig well sometimes to 
spend a Christmas-day alone as a stranger in a strange 
land. It teaches us at other times to think of those 
who may be so situated, when we in our house and 
home celebrate the blessed advent that brought good- 
will to men. 

The following dsy, St Stephen’s—which some 
foreigners say is called in England Boxing-day, hecanse 
the great boxing-matches ara held on it—is one of the 
greatest holidays in Sweden: all shops are shut, and 
all streets aro filled with moving figurca; the public 
offices aro closed, and relations, frionde, and acquaint- 
ances, are meeting, The astree oelow my window 
looks as if a funeral procession wore moving ever 
it, for black is the state-dreea of the pliiver classes 
in Sweden; and in addition to this fashion, the 
Jadi~g always wear black hoods when they go out 
to company; and the rnald-servanis, and work- 
ing-clagses amony women, instead of the paltry, 
imitative bonneta worn by a similar class in England, 
wear a nice and generally rich black silk kerchicf 
neatly tied over the head; so that the crowd of black 
heads moving along has a very singular etfect, and, 
together with the particularly qwet manner and 
appearance of the Swedes in public, gives one an iden 
of anything rather than of holiday parties. But I must 
stop this rambling cpistlc, for this very evening J ant 
gong to sve a Swedish wedding pertormed in quite the 
old fashioned nauonat atyle. 





LECTURES 


ON GOULD, 


‘ What is here? 
Gold? yellow, gilttering, precious golu 
Pimer of Athens. 
Tre other day, we visited a large ship on the eve of | 
sailing for Mclhourmne, and shall net soon forget the | 
curious and almost painfully interesting scene proeenterl 
by the crowda of emigrants thronying her deck« and 
the adjcining quay. We thought to curselves, four- 
fifths af these people are going to avek their fortunes 
at the gold-diggings, and yet how fow of them know i 
what gold really ie! how few could distinguish at frons i 
yellow nica, or from iren yyrites! how few know even | 
the simplest chemucal teate of the precious metal! A 
consideration of this pervading ignorance induced 
recently the council af the Society of Aris tu arranye 
for the delivery of a series of six lectures on gold at | 
the Museum of Practical Geolory. The lectures were 
delivered each by a distinguished scientite man; and 
wo have them befon: us in the shape of a yoodiy 
volume.” This is a remarkable book—in itself w very 
striking sign of the timer, xs shewing how promptly 
any amount of required information on a given mubject | 
may be supplied ; end it ia noteworthy, likewise, for | 
the comprehensive masa of scientific and practical 
knowledge brought to bear on every portion of the 
sablect to which it is dedicated. 
The firet lecture, by Mr Beete Jukes, is on the 
geology of Australia, with expecial reference fu the gold | 


We shall not accuinpany him in hia Jearned 
disquisitions, fuanded on his own personal knowledge 
af the couniry; but we may quote his account of | 
the discovery of the gold, as we believe it records! 
facts pot very generally known. ‘bir R. Murchison,’ 


* Lectures on Gold. Boger; Fleet Rervet, London. { 











says Mr Jukes, ‘in his address to the Geographical 
Boolety in 1644, alluded te the possibly aurlferow: cha- 

ter of the groat castern chain of Australie, ... , 
Some of Sir K. Murchison's observations having found 
their way to the Australian papers, a Mr Smith, at that 
time engaged in some ironworks at Berrima, wns in- 
duced by them, in the year 1849, to eearch for gold, and he 
found it. He sent the gold to the colonial governmeunt, 
aud offered to disclose ita locality on payment of L600. 
The governor, however, not patting full faith in the 
statement, and being, morcover, unwilling to encourage 
a gold fever without sufficient reason, declined to grant 
the sum, but offered, if Mr Smith woul! mention the 
locality, and the discovery was found to be valuable, to 
reward him accordingly. Very unwisely, ag it turned 
out, Mr Smith did not accept thia offer ; and it remained 
for Mr Hargraves, who came with the preatige of hie 
Californian experience, to remake the discovery, and 
to get the reward from government on their own 
conditions.” 

The second lecture, by Professor Forbes, on onr 
knowledge of .\ustratian rocks, as derived from their 
organic remaing, ia doubtless very able, but we certainl 
do not think it of much practical wervicy to the gold- 
secker. It is, however, worthy of remark, that the 
lecturer calls rpecial atteution to the probability of 
dirmonds being found in Australia, but warns people 
not to mistake glittering quartz-crystal for precious 
stones. He saw a piece of the former brouglit from 
Cabfornin by a man who actually ‘refuaed L.260 for 
it there, and brought it to Kngland, to learn that it was 
worthloss,” 

The third lecture, hy Dr Leon Playfair, is one of the 
moat practionlly valuable to all who intend to try thelr 
fortune at the cdigwngs. He firat speaks of the moat 
striking physical qualities of gold -such as its density, 
itd malleatility, its colour, &c. In its coherent state, the 
colour in reddiah yellow, but nothing: ao prominently 
distinguishes it from all other metala as ite apecitie 
yravity, ‘If we sappose ono cube inch of water to 
weigh 1, then a enbie inch of silver would weigh 10-4, 
a cubic inch of quicksilver would weigh 13-5, and a 
eabic inch of gold 10-3. Gold has, therefore, a very high 
specific vravity, being nearly 144 tunca heavier than 
the game batk of water.” Tho professor then shewed 
how to deterumme the apeciic gravity of gold, by 
sunple expedient, which would give a result sufflelontly 
geourate for general purposes. ‘J tie a horsebair round 
maoveriin, tint banging ib t¢ the bottom of the pan of 
a balance, weigh jtun ar. A tumbler of water is vow 
brought leiow if, and the sovercign is immersed in the 
water; and as it now weighs considerably less, the 
weights in the opporite pan are removed till the balance 
wm restored. ‘fhe folluwing are the records of the 
experiment -—Wayht of the sovereign in sir, 138 25 
grains; in water, J16-a; loss in weight, 6-0. Now, 
to obtain the specific gravity, have only to divide the 
firat number (123-25, by the lows in weight (690), and 
the result, P76. 1s the specifle pravity of the sovercign 
ad ascertained by this rough experiment, 

He then proceeds to give very aniple directiona for 
applying chemical testa—such an cvon the most ua«- 
educated man can find no difiiculty in using. ‘Gold is 
not attacked or dissolved by aquufortia (uitric add) ov 
by spirits of salt (riuriatic acid, when ticy are eoperate, 
bot it readily dissolves when 1 mixture of these acids 
is heated whl it... .. ‘The imiature of nitric and 
muriatic acide is called aquet regia, from ite power to 
dissolve gold, Tt ia pusable that you may not by able 
to procure sitric acid, avd in that case, if you throw 
bleaching-powder # to water containing the gold, then 
add spirit of salt. aod heat tbe mixture gently, the, 
gold will be dusolved by the chlorine evulved” Nume- 
ross other tests are given; and the ductor remarks, that 
‘gold has a powerfal affinity for mercury or quicksilver, 
and readily unites with it. If thy gold be in the state 
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or of scales, an excess of quicksilver visite to expend a sovereion. No sooner, however, are 
hel onl jcka is Up, forming an amalgam.’ . [ea marvellous discoverics of California and Australia 
Biver and platinum ar¢ frequently found associated fade known—and marvellous, irideed, they are—than 
with gold. ta darti ix ofa light steelegray colour, | we arc informed of the existence of a similar Fi Dorato 
but is ono of the noble metals, and ranks jn price | in this country ; but the evidence which has hitherto 
between gold and silver... .. The specific gravity is | been advanced in support of thia statement, is, in my 

21-5, and is, therefore, greater than that of gold. Jt is | judgment, insufficient. a? ; 
veryinfusible, and docr not melt by itself in the strongest Mr Hunt, keeper of the Mining Records, delivered 
heut of a forge. Platinum, like gold, requires a mixture } the concluding lecture on the History and Statistics 
of nitric and muriatic acid to dissolve it; neither of | of Gold; and although it may not be ao interesting 
thene acids attacking it when soparate..... Jt is very | and valuable to intending adventurcra as the others, 
desirable that those who go to the gold regions should | it will prove the most attractive to the general reader. 
Jook well for this precious metal, as it is likely to | It bristles with carcfully-compiled facta and figures, 
escape the votive of the common obscrver from ite less, and gives certain statistics which probably are for 
glittering appenrance.’ the firet time made public. The general deductions 
The lecturer showed specimens of certain substances | of the lecturer appear to us to be sound, and he 
freqnently mistaken for gold, and gave some curious ; speaks as one thoroughly conversant with the subject. 
anecdotes on the subject. Ile showed a piece of yellow | Before shewing Mr Hunt’s views of the probable 
mica, which formed a portion of an entire cargo brought | effect of the great influx of gold into this country, we 
from the Arkanans in mistake for gold, and net worth | will briefly gather some curious isolated facts from his 
one aixpence altogether, Another instance was that | pages. The wealth of the Romans was undoubtedly 
of a ship fron Ichabor, whieh alvo brought a large | very great. Auguatus reecived, by the bequests of 
quantity of the sane material, found by the crew on | friends, above 182,000,000 sterling, and Tiberius left 
the surface of the island, and carefully bagged for gold. j at his death nearly J..22,000,000. Up to the time of 
In thie cane, two dealers iy precious inctals went on | Augustus, the wealth of the world flowed into Rome s 
board the vessel to examine the supposed treasure, and | hut about that time, the production of gold from the 
one of them took a amall portion on shore to vot it} Roman mines ju Wyria and Spain suddenly censed, 
assayed. In the meanwhile, the other dealer, grecdily | amd for a tong time subsequently, no accession of 
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tesulving to secure all the prize to hinwelt. aun 
bearded die ehip in the iniddle of the night, and bought + 
the whole fot at a hiv priee, alioagh it proved not 
to contain one grain of gold. A third exampb of the 
frequency of crrorax to what is roully gold, was annus. 
Sayly shewn in dhe shape of an cle aut mahogany box, | 
with strong lock and government real, which wad sent a { 
short thue before the lecture to the Listitution, and was | 
supposed to be filled with gold from a nes ly-discovercd 
gold region ip fone oof our yeyhbonring iwlands’ 
Jostead of gold, the apecimens were merely non py rites, 
We are told that no eulmtance is so frequently nastaken 
for guld ue this, and several snople menus are pen for 
Ustinguishing between thaw. It you took its specific 
eravity, all doubt would vamebs or oven an exanuna. | 
Gon of ites bardocsa would dispel the illusion, for a seule | 
ef polit would readily bo taken up on the point of a 
nevdle, while aroun pyrites is te hard to be) thas 
Relea. oe Copper pyrites, however, is aruly 
mismkin for yokd, and i much more valuable ag a 
mineral than iron pyritea’ 

The fourth lecture is on the dressing, or mechaniont 
pteparation of wold oreas and at, bhe the succeeding | 
Tecan on the metatlurgieal (reatincut of the same, is | 
Tall of clearly-detaited modes of operation, profusely | 
iMustrated with diagrams, Concorame the rade cradle , 
epipoyed in California and Australia (or gold-wasluny, 
it fe atated that the loss of Hue polo very great ¢ and 
asa proof of this, some of the sand in California has! 
been profitably operated upon a second and even a 
third dime. A table is given of the compositya of gold 
ores in every part of the world, and the general face is | 
stated, that ‘gold almost always oceure on Ute metallar | 
orantive atate, generally in small particles, but occasion. 
ally ia plows of considerable weight. Ut is never pone, 
bong almost jovariably alloyed with silver, and) con. 
thiming frequently eral proportions of copper and 
iron. The follow dng is worth quotations .- + [ne public 
cannot be tuo urgently eautioned against the error of 
anpposing hac where gold ie found, thers is ncevesartly | 
an pt al Tor the investinent of capital. Of all | 
metallurgical procceca the extraction of yold ia gene. | 
rally the moet cestly, 1 is true, that ocensionally 
1 teres pave been disvoverud, hut they are rare! 
except! To extract sien shillings’ worth of gold | 
from tbe tea of the vein called the * twek bone,’ ie j 
Alston, la Cumberland, on the authority of my friend ' 
Me Pattiveon, of Roweastic-on-Tyne, if, would be , 





metallic wealth was acquired. Jacob has constructed 
a table, showing how rapidly the accumulated wealth 
of the Roman Empire diminished, We will quote only 
the first und dast years of his table. Iu the year 
Aa 14, the gold and silver of the Roman Empire was 
L858 (00000; and in wp. 806, only £33,674, 256. 

Gold was foasd in Cornwall front the earliest times ; 
and in Scotland, £.300,000 worth was obtained from 
the Lead Hally in the reign of James V0 In 1796, 
ghout 1.10000 worth was produced in Wicklow, in 
Inland; but the expense of working exceeded its value. 
One masa of this trish gol weighed twenty-two ounces, 
The produce of gold in the sixty-three years subsequent 
to the discovery of America, armounted to L.17,058,000, 
From toi) to 1700, the entire sopply of gold for Europe 
camo from Amcrica, whose mines are estiniated to have 
pro tueed within the hundred years 1.537.500,000 of the 
precious metals From 1700 to 1809, a perlod of 110 
sears, the annual product is estimated at L.3,316,706 
from America; and the gold-dust of Africa, and the 
gold and miver of Kurope, about T..000,000 per annum, 
The above arnount is aecording to a return from the 
minis; but the toca annual incroase of the wealth of 
Tmrope during the last century, is stated to be 
1..8.000,000, ‘The produce of the Amermean mines in 
1840 was 1..5,600,000; and the United States prodtived 
considerable quanttics, Tho mines of Russia at the 
present period yield nearly 13,000,000 per annum. 
Supposing the importation of gald to England to con- 
tinue at the same rate throughout the present year 
(Ts92) as at has becn during the first six montha, 
we shall receive from Callfornia, 09,000,000: thom 
Australia, 1. 5,200,060; from Uaited States, L.4,000,000, 
Besides this, considerable amounts are imported from 
Russia, Afea, South America, ond Turkey. It has 
been calculated by some, that this year we shall receive 
T. 25,000,000 of “gold and ailver, Mr Hunt thinks 
this a great exaggeration, and that not more than 
L.14,000,000 will be received from all sources put 
texcther. * The amount of silver received into Bogland 
in 1651, waa about 1.5,000,000 value, and of pabout 
1..11,000,000 or L.12.000,600 in the whala. » United 
States are aaid to have coined 62,000,000 dollara in 
foul, and France about 200,000,000 frenca in the sane 
yenr, i 

Now, let us hear wha¢ Mr Hunt hes to gay upon the 
Prusuwed conmercial effect of the disco af gold 
in California and AustroHa, Mach speculation, as our 
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Zimes, and other public organs, have not hesitated to 
b eagiod that the current value of gold wil, in a very 
w years, fall one-third or ouc-half. Mr Hunt 
a this, and considers the fears of fundholders 
@nnuitants as altogether chimerical, and that 
wmodern El Doradoa, Tike those of old, will soon find 
‘their limits. The value of a troy pound of gold in 
«tha year 1844 was 1.15; in 1526, it was 1.27; in 
- 1605, L.40, 10s.; in 1718, L.46, 14s, 6d.; and a century 


later (1817),-just the same; and it continues go to thia 
day—namely, 1.8, 176. 9d, per ounce stamlard. The 
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readurs are aware, haa arisen on the aubject; and the 


sete 





ca 


ttn otherwise i al foar of the seallaation 
io Tous ous whigh many persons have 
dadulged in, of the depreciation of -our standard pf 
value. ae ‘ 
* In conclusion, we strongly adyiso alt adventurers 


bound for the diggings, to procure these Lecgwes on’ 


Gold. ‘They will find the book worth more than itr 
weight in the precious metal. : 


THE BEAUTY OF BARBICAN, 
Tuurx is a story current in the neighbourhood of S¢& 





aay 


exportation of gold coin from England is rapidly | Giles's, Cripplegate Without, in connection with w 
inercasing; and the English sovereign is likely to! headstone, now only about a foot above the surface of 


@ @ universal medium of exchange, as the old 
Spanish dollar once was. Its exportation keeps pace 
with the importation of the raw material. 
November 1850 to dune 1851, the Bank of England 
issucd 9,500,000 sovereiyns, being at the rate of 
19,000,000 a year; and so great is the demand for our 
gold coins, that Sir dchn Herschel informs me, since 
November iast, there have beer olued at the Mint 


‘ror | 


ithe crowded church-yard of that purish—the church 
‘iteclf, by the by, was Milton’s burial-place—on which 
may st:ll be faintly discerned, that the name of the cenant 
below was Charles something, beginning withaP, This 
tale eecms to me of sufticiont interest aud significance 
| tq Warrant its being introduced to a wider circle. 

Michael Jicoson, a tih-piate smith, drove, it appears, 
thriving trade in Red Cross Street, Barblean, about 





8,500,000 sovercigns and half-sovcreigns, and the rate | tad middle uf the eighteenth century, and ultinately 
of production can scarcely kevp pace with the increasing | amaapod considerably wath, He wae reputed @ some- 
demand. ‘Uhis mast have a material influeuce im) what odd, eccentric, hard-grained tnan, whose bark, 
malutaining that stability which os desirable in. our. however, was much warse than hie bite, which moad of 
standard of vuluc. Jt may be intersting to know | mind wae ascribed by elder gossips to his having bee 
—from a very correct account kept at the Bank | ‘oressed in Jove ® by one Lucy Androwa, the daughter 
when the light win was called in, in] 1b4t—that | of # plamber aud plagier, and popularly known in the 
1.. 12,000,000 were received hight, and that 1.56,000,000 | days when the second George wis king, ax the Beauty 


still circulated of fall werght; T.40,000,Q00 may , 
therefore be regarded ag the quantity ot gould coin an | 
circulation, allowing from 3 to 4 per cont. for thee, 
natural wear of the coin.’ ‘Lhe tutal coinage of thirty. | 
two yours, ending $547, was T.00020085 of gold; 
113,590,000 silver; B4s.cto copper, OF silver, it 
appears that the British [ples produce aunually G74458 : 
ounces— value 1.168,014; the Spatush lead miported 
yictds 166,700 ounces—worth Lti,O75; and the ailver ; 
ores and argentiferous copper orca inwperted, give 
1,150,000 of this metal. 

Uf the annnal consumption of the precious metals im | 
the arte, Mr M‘Culloch paves this estimation +- Fhe 
United Kingdom, L.2.500,000; Frangs, LL uau,ood ; 
Switzerland, 1.450,000; the rest of Barapa, 141,000,000; 
North Americn, 1.500.000: making the tote annual 
consumption to be 1 6,050,000. Mr Lunt has lee rned 
thit ig Birminghain ulone, 1000 ounces of fine gold 
are used every week, and that the weckly eousumptoty 
of geld-lea? in Londen is 400 ounces, in Eddyburgh, 45 
ounces; in Birmingham, 70 ounces; iy Manchester, 40 
ounces; and, including a few other tovne, the total 
, weekly consumption of gold-leaf is nearby 600 ounces, | 
of which an emment.yolo-refiner states, that uot one- 
tenth part cum be recovers. + For gilding metals by | 





ot Barbican, ‘This fascinating dameel unhappily pre- 
ferred the slhowier attractions of a non-commisajioned 
cavalry offlver to the less glittering though far more 
solid pretunsions of the jndusirious and thriving aniith ; 
nud the Mare and Videun story of classical nntiquity 
had ila Cuipplegate version hy the union, in the chure 

of that name, of the fair and faithlosa Lucy with the 
dashing sergeant of dragoons. Honest Michael was at 
first proatly staggered by tind heavy, and, it acems, 
quite unespected blow; but fe soon recovered his 
cquilbriuin, addressed himself with heartier zeal than 
aver to his forge and anvil, aml, aa previously stated, 
so sacevssfully, Chaat compussionite candidates for the 
offiee of healing the wounds infiteted by the fickle 
Lucy were by noimecans wanting; but Michael Benson 
woul! have none of them, Perlapy the treachery of 
the Beanty of Barbican bad ynspired him with a poneral 
distrust of the deceptive sexs or, which te likelior, ber 


image sali iwed in dig memory with a fresliuess beside 


which their feebler chanus shewed dim and pale, 
This lust was (he eonchuaon arrived al by those more 
intimate friends of the smith, who knew how, at cou- 
vivial and unguare J moments, his heart would Jeap 
to his lipa; and this opinion received, in the autumn of 
1746, n strikong confirmation, Following close upon 


the electrotype and the water-giding proc ees, not] the news of dohuny Cope’s brilliant battle with the 
less than 10,00) ounces of gold are required annually. | Highlanders ut Prestonjuom, there came news of Lucy's 
One catablishment in the Potteries employs 6.3500) husband, Coluur-sergeant Hasclyrove, having heen 
worth of gold per annum, and nearly L.zi) worth aaj killed there, and that the Barbiean beauty, now @ 
need by another. The consumption of gold in the | forlorn widow, with a yunng family, was temporartly 
potteries of Staifordshire, for guiding porcelain and | sojourning in the neighbourhood uf Carliae.  Michaet 
making crimson and rose coluur, varies from 7000 to | Benson for some time appeared to treat this intelligence 
10,000 ounces perannum., The consumption of yold and i 4 ith contempt or ndifference-—in realit Y with mistrust 
silver in Paris has beon fairly estimated at 14,552,000 | and disbelief. {t waa not very long netore by changed 
francs a year, The weer upon gold coin in circulation | his tone, Confirmation of the tdinga piuat havc 
is about 4 per cent. per annum; and from this know- (reached bias trom a reliatle awnTee, for iat February 
ledge, and the foregoing details, we may deduce the , 1746, he sadeunly disappeared trom Red Cross Street, 
fact, that nearly L.2.000,000 a year is necessary to; aad did not shew again for nearly three weeks, His 
maintain the metallic currency at ite present value; | trip to the north~-wlither it wae soon ascertained the 
therefore, a supply of between 1.9,000,000 and | steps of thy stalwart and falthfl awain had been 
1.,9,000,000 is necessary for the arte, manufactures, | directed—had, eer body admitted, greatly fmprocad 
and the parposcs of coinage ; and when we add to this} Lim both in looks aud temper, His morose manour 


eur constantly increasing exportation of coin, it 

, that the influx of Australian and Californian gold will 
| Produce bet dittle change ta ite rulue in Lvrope.’ VU this 
opinion of. Mr Huut’s be correct-—and we see Bo reason 


fell off Hike a garment; Teverting to the ouber 
extreme, he grew languishingly eloquent upon copnu- 


lual felicity, and the inexpressibly farlorn condition of- 


wretched bachelors, His house, too, was newly fitted 
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wid furbiched up, aa a suitable residence fora man of 
feinily and substance; and, finally, he admitted, in 
whispered confidences to his cronies, that the ensuing 
month of merry May would see him united in holy 
“wedlock to the bereaved widow. of the slain. dragoon’ 
Wanity of vanitics—all is vanity! Hato had decreed 
that that barbarous beauty should be Michael Benson's 
death or ruin. Whilst assisting to fix a new and flaming 
aign over his shop, the ladder upon which he stood 
slipped, and he waa pe with stunning violence 
fo the pavement. Jt was at first believed that he was 
mortally burt, and this, it was subsequently manifest, 
must have been his own impression upon recovering 
consciousness ; but ultimately, skilfal surgery and a 
ecouatitution brought him through; and by the 
time bright-eyed, bliss-hringing May was at hand, he 
hed almost recovered hie old health and vigour—only 
to encounter 9 eeverer stroke than he had yet guffered. 
A letter reached the impatient Benedict-expectant 
one morning, with the intelligenee that Sergeant 
Haeelgrove had never been dead’ at all{—that he had 
been severely wounded only, and taken prisoner, in 
General Cope’s illustrious campaign, and detained, 
without the power of communicating with his sorrowing 
wife and frienda, CL released by the catastruphe of 
Culloden! Poor Michael was flung back upon a sick- 
bed again; ut this hurt, dike that exusedl by the fall 
from the Indder, was found ty be curable; and fulec- 
promising May had not departed, when hia resfrung | 
energies were ance more concentrated upon the solid 
renlities of fe and buaineys, And herein, at ene 
fortune did not jilt or play the fool wath lias. year! 
after year found him wealthier, stouter, jolher; and he 
had not yet lived half a century, when he waa cloeted 
to the civie common council for the ward of Cripple. | 
gate, This clovation proved an uifortunate one, by 
atimulating a for some time growing tite Jor the 
piewaures of the table; and corpulence, gout, and ine)- 
Neat apoplecy soon displayed their fatal ensigns. 
vsittews becoming distasteful, he detcormined on resign- 
ing it in fhyour of bis orphan nephew. Charles Passingre, 
who hud been for some tune the mianaging-man of his 
eetnblishmont, and petiring forthe rematnder of lus days | 
ta the awoet rurality of Ixtiagton in which then sylvan | 
parish he possessed coumderable property - ais soon as 
& house he had dbimmcuced building noar the spot where 
the Angel Tavern now stands, should be comploted. 
Man proposes; God disposes. Michael Benson waa 
sitting alone one evening after the close of the day's 
busineas, revolving this and other pot projects im bis 
wind, when a ietter was brought him, with a inessage 
That the bearer, a young woman in deep mourning, 
waited for anaaawer. Efe anatchod the letter, mutters | 
Ing aa he did’ sea pecvish expression of amnaynice at | 
being disturbed; but no eeoner had his glance fallen 
tpen the superscription, (lun a flash of wild surprise 
broke over and crimsoned bie countenanee., Eagerly | 
he tore if open, and read with swimming eyes a touch. | 
ing appeal to feolings of langsyne, from his ev or-beloved 
Lucey, in behalf of her only remaining child, who weuld | 
only deliver it after the writer's death Mrs Lanel- | 
grove’s hushand had preceded her to the tomb, to which 
ebe herself waa thon fast hastenmng--a dark and awful 
Passage, but cheered and iHuoned by the certainty ahe 
tolt, that for her anke Lucy would And a home with the | 
Red Michael, whose honest worth and dso affection 
the writer bad learned rightly to value when too late. 
perural of thia fetter profoundly agitated Michacl 
Benson, and it was some tino before he could mastor 
Aimvelf sufB ently toring the bell, and direct the bearer 
of the note to be whewn in, He had extinguished the 
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candies, probably to mask from the young girl thug! 
aolemnly committed te hie charge, he ojonlon which 
Bimost convnieed him: and itwas by the softening light 
1 Of the toon and stars, which streamed in through 
| the uneurtained window, that he silently perased hor 








features, and recognised in them the imagd of the Lacy 
of his love. The timid, trembling girl seemed to quail 
before his eager, gaze; but when .be 
presently found worda to assura her, that the request 
of her dying parent should be speredly, rollgiogsly 
fulfilled, she threw herself in an ecstasy of sorrow and 
thankfulness into his outstretched Axton ; whilst he, 
utterly overwhelmed, wept and sobbed with au equally 
passionate vehemence. 

This unexpected and charming addition to his honse- 
hold, quickened for a time the sluggish pulses of the 
civic councillor with a more healthy life; but habits of 
indulgence are seldom permanently eradicated in elderly 
persons. They gradually regained their wonted ascen- 
dancy ; and Lucy Haselgrove had only been about three 
months with him, when a lightning stroke of apoplexy 
revealed how nearly they had already brought him to the 
tomb. Surgical aid having been promptly obtained, he . 
was for this time quit for the fright, and an ever-present 
dread of a second visitation. ‘It was very lucky,’ 
remarked the surgeon, addressing Charlea Pasamore, 
‘that J was within call; for even a brief delay in such 
cases is a pretty sure passport to another world.” The 
nephew made a cold, matter-of-course reply, which it 
struck the medical gentleman at the time contrasted 
oddly with the quick bright flush that at the same mo- 
ment suffused his pale features. No further comment 
was, however, made, and the conversation terminated. 

Charles Passmore is described ag a hold, stubborn, 
unprincipled, yet withal specious young man, precocious 
wake in .wmbition and avarice, which master-passiong, it 
will be suon, he hesitated at no means, however base, to 
gratify. Michael Benson, it seema, xt firet cherished a 
hope that a mutual hiking might spring up between his 
nephew and adopted daughter ; but this, be early found, 
was ont of the question, Charles Pasemore had views 
ina tar higher quarter, which he doubted not the pos- 
sesaion of his uncle’ property would enable him to 
realixe; and gentle, retiring, sensitive Luey Hascigrove 
could feel no sympathy for the rude, irascible person 
who, from the first day of her abode in Red Cross Street, 
had manifestly regarded her with extreme, and of late, 
quite savage dishke, This to upg was, no question, 
excited by the apprehension, soon converted into cer- 
tainty, that a considerable share yf the wealth to which 
he considered lumyelf exclusively entitled, would be 
bequeathed te her, Two legacies, amounting to £.1000, 
divided between Guy's and Bartholomew's Hospitals, in 
a will otherwise exclusively in his favyur, executed by 
Mr Benson xome five or six years previously, had greatly 
offended him: and how much was this ire inflamed |. 
when, iu addition to that deduction from his coveted {1 
inheritance, he heard his uncle express hia determination «| 
to xecure Lucy a handsome maiutenance, and this, too, 
without delay ! 

This resolution was stated in his presenee to Mr 
Axgpern, an attorney of Coleman Street, whom Michael 
Benson had hastily sent for, warned, probably, by inter- 
nel premonitions, that the night in which no man can 
work was at hand. ‘The inatructions given were brief 
and cmphatic: 1.4000 to Lucy Haselgrove ; L.1000 to 
the hospitala, as aforessid; and the residue, estimated 
with the business at about L.12,000, to his nephew; and 
the will tu be ready for execution on the following day. 
Mr Aspern promised compliance, and took bie leave, 
followed a few minutes afterwards by Charles Paasmore. 

Jt was rather late that evening when the nephew 
returned home. Mr Benson had finished bis suppor, 
and waa sitting alone, imbiblng, in deflance of ‘all 
warning, a few more of the | night-caps’ which were eo 
materially aseisiing him to hie lang last The 
young man’s steps were unsteady, aod his angry eyes 
sparkled with ill-represeed rage. Unaecustomed drink 
had wexhed away the mask which he had hitherto worn 
in hie uncle's prusence, and his true character waa for 
the first time revealed to his astonished and indignant 
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in- 
deeming. violeans, ill the inaclence of the nephew 
bad vleen to such a pitch as to embolden him to hazard 
@ imputation upon the characters of 


passi 

fect, and medliced the slanderer with clenched fists; 

¥ He stopped 
abruptly, and clasped his forehead with both hands, 
whilst a mighty change fell like a thick pall over his 
inflamed countenance. A moment, and the worde: 
‘The —quick!’ gargled from his throat; hu 
head fell on his chest, and blindly ataggering a few 
paces in the direction of the door, is fell with a deep 
groan on the floor. 

Charles Passmore looked eagerly in the face of the 
helpless man. Asaistance, he clearly anw, to be effec- 
tual, must be very spoody ; and he stepped mechanioally 
towards the dell. Hie fingers cln‘shed the ropo, but 
were instantly withdrawn; and t- once more paced 
softly towarda his prostrate relative, and gazed with 
earnest, fearful scrutiny on the convulsed feutures of 
the dying man. As he did so, the eyes slowly wuclused, 
aut addresecd him with so reproachful and zhaathy an ¢x- 
preesion, that he tured hastily away, and again moved 
towards the bell. Three or four precious minutes passed, 
and then the bell was ring with furious violence. 

‘Fetch a eurgeon!— quick | quick 1’ exelumed 
Charles Passmore to the servant who anewered the 
bel ‘My uncle has fallen down ina fit.’ 

Mr Rymer was quickly on the spot, and instantly 
opened a vein Too late! The shuggials blood sielduct 
a fow drops only, and it was plain that hte was over, 
‘A few minutes cartier might have made all the 
difference,’ remarked the surgeon; ‘but your uncle, 
Mr Passmore, ia past help now ” 

An hour afterwards, Chariea Passmore was soitod 
in hie bedroom, Alone with eonsclence. Us face was 
white aa stone, and hig-whole frame trembled with 
terror. There was braudy on the table beade lim, of 
which he freely partook; but it required repeated 
draughte to sti!l the gnawing of the awakened worn 
within. Slowly, however, the white faci acquired 
colour; the troubled, shrinking eyes grew tt and 


Bteady ; the palsicd limbs cased to shake and q vver; | 


and articulate utterance was not impossible, > Visita- 
tion of God!’ he muttered. ‘To be sure—what else! 


Rymer is a conceited ase to suppow ha oomld bave | 


afforded effectual ald, even had he deen pregent at the 

moment uf attack. Fortunately timed, tuo, atte it wan 

to be. And now, I think of it, there ia an ir portant 

matter, the saving er throwing away of o thousand 

erat which mist neither be forgotten nor delayed. 
eli remembercd.' 


Thus speaking, Charlies Passmore srired the candle, | 


ligiened for a moment on the landing 10 make eure the 
house was quiet, and then crept stealthily down staire. 
He rinried in about ten minutes with 4 folded parch- 
ment in hi hand, which, after locking the door, he 
eagerly addressed] himself to read. ‘Yos, this is it: My 
Inst Wil) and Testament; the date June 1768. All my 
y, real and personal, to my dear nephew Charles 
‘apeinore, with the exception of a thousand pounds to 
‘the two hospitals. Eh? what's this? And two thou- 
ward pounds to Lucy Haselgrove, or her children, in 
proportions! Upen my wort, this is pretty well. 
thousand pounds sliced off Instead of onc, as I 
derstood ; but, as Iam the undoubted beir-at-law, 
shall take the liberty of duing, what I heard the 
teatator tell Mr Asporn ie shoukl do—barn this 
tttrocions will’ momentary doubt af the perfect 
of the act flashed acruss bis excited brain, 
he bestinted 
the flaca. 
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himeelf by many degrees; there could nat ke the 
htest danger therefore; and the gain-~thes thou- 
eand pounds—was certain and enormous! ‘The will waa 
then consumed by small alli a thus, in order that no 
uuumial light might attract fe attention of passers-by, 

Barly on the moming of the funeral, Mr Aspern, the 
attorney, called at Red Croas Street, ‘Golding,’ he 
said, ‘of Basinghall Street, your uncle's lawyer in 
furmer days, has been to my offica making ae 
about the will made in 1765. 1 told him it noe 
be found, and that there could bo no reasonable doubt 
that it had been destroyed by the testator, tm fulfilment 
ot his declared intencion to do 40, He appoared hardly 
sutisfied, and I ssid he had better call here afier the 
funeral, He is acting, I presume, for some rolative or 
other of your deceaaod uncle's,” 

‘A very distant relative, then, he or sho must be,’ 
rephed Passmore. ‘Mr Golding 1# quite welcome, how- 
ever, to institute as rigorous a search us he plonses. My 
uncle hinwelf told me that he had destroyed the will.’ 

‘So Lintormed Golding; but he igests upon an in- 
westigation, and wall be here about three o'clock. TF will 
take gary to be present. Civod-day, Mr Yeasmore.’ 

Beskde Lucy Haselgrove -who. in compliance with 
a noie marked ‘pmvate and confidential,’ from Mr 
Gouhilpg, had delayed leaving White Cras Street, her 
how as! no longer, tl he should sou her after the 
tnncrabescalm, composed, but oxeeedingly pale, Mr 
Charles Passmore, and Mr Attorney Aspern, thure 
were several mouriiers, friends of the decoased, present 
in the firat floor front-rouin, when tho solicitur of 
Baainghall Sicect was announced. Golding was a thin, 
wiry little man, with tle eyos of a lynx, which, when 
he had made hw general bow, glanced tron the fortunate 
and decoroua nephew to the untortunate and weeping 
Lucey Haselgrove, with piercing, arrow -like scrutiny. 

‘The woe made jn 1765," began Air Golding, * has 
heen, 1 understand you io gay, destroyed by the 
decuised'’s own act ?? 

‘Yes, rephed Charles: Preamore; ‘img lamented 
nocle told ine 60 Lameelt’ more than forty-eight hours 
before his death’ 

‘And that which waa to have replaced J) has not 
Iwen drawn up, much less excouted 2! 

* Baacthy,” said Mr Aqporn, 

‘Sail Lean have no donbt~I ant acting, I may aa 
well tell you, an the antercat of this young lady, Mies 
Lucy Haecigiove, though not direruly jaxtructed by 
her Lo can have no duabi, ] say, that the ber-atlaw 
will carry out hie uni le’e Clenrky-exptesaed intentions, 

\ though not legally compelled to do xu 7? 

The heir-atlaw «oloured, and luvked annoyed, but 
promptly answor ?. *T shall most assuredly do so 
such thing, Your chent, Mise Lucy Uaselgrove, is no 
relative of mine, usd can bave no claim, equitable or 
otherwise, to apy portion of my lawtul inherttanee,’ 

‘And that ie your fixed deterumnation ?#’ anid Mr 
Golding, with a acct of stern exultation i his tone atid 
manner, 

+ ‘Ovrtainly it. The prime duty of every man is 
, to look after hia own interests that of hus rolatives 
Gemandy lig meat care,’ 

‘Vory proetily eaid indeed! and it bappeus, toa, 
thar J have just now a prine dut, to perform, Mr 
Michael Benson's last will bas been destroyed—~of that 
fact T have rot the slyhtert doult--and, pou say, by 

| the testator's own act, about which thers may be two 

‘opinions, Bo that, bower, ag at may, T have the 

Thonoar to inform you that, by a will wot destroyed, 
and now in nay possession, dated April 7, 1746-—at 
which time, it toa, be remembered, Mr Henson's life 
was for a time cumilered in danger, in consequenee of |: 
a fall from 4 ladder '—w- 

' Fremember it well,’ interrapted one of the mourners 
present; ‘the mute by token—— But J beg pardon.’ 

‘By that will, now the das will of my then dient 

















Michzel Benson,’ continued Mr Golding, with his keen 
it fyée Axed upon the ashy countenance of the heir-at-law, 
| ‘all ‘the property, real and personal, of which the 

| teatator might dic aciaed possessed, was bequeathed 
| to Haselyrove, fo ly of Barbican, and then of 
Carlisle, and after her to her children in equal propor- 
tlans. Lucy Haselgrove, therefore, hese present, being, 
aa I am instructed, the only surviving child of Lucy 
Haselgrove, formerly Lucy Andrews of Barbican, is 
the sole legatee under thie will, and owner of the entire 
reality, as well a9 personula, left by the said Michael 
Benson, 
A cry of desperation from Charles Passmore, accom- 
panied by a frantic effort to seize the fatal dacument— 
by hisgown act rendered fatal—interrupted Mr Colding. 
Foiled in thie maniacal attempt, the infuriated young 


Vv—— 


‘turned revengefully towards the bewildered and no 

terrified Lucy Haselgrove, lost his balance before hi 

eould reach her, recled, and fell without sense or’ 
 agnotion on tho fvor. 

Thus essentially conclades a story still current in! 
the parish of Cripplegate Without, London. Lt is only 
necvasary to add, that much of the foregoing detail 
was gleaned from the ravings of Charles Passmore 
during Mia confinement in Bethichem Mospital asia 
confirmed Tinativ, which Jasted tll his death and 
burial in Cripplegate church-yard, us recordaby the 
nearly sunken gravestone befare spoken of + that Luey 
Haselgrove was put inte peaceable possession of the | 
'y property of Michael Benson; and that one of tne | 

handsumest. and anost popular htc ra that 








flourished at the close of the cighteeuth fury. war 
1 the fortunate daughter of the Bouty af Blrbican, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

A bPRANGH BIRCOVERL * 4 
A Scornan newspaper states, as ducrely a ‘strange 
diacovery,’ that a Boitish spear-head, of hammered won, 
eleven inches long, and sharp oom the edges, has been 
takon from a stratum of coal ain which it was found 
closely imbedded, Although journalists are not to be! 
expected wo be rigorous men of science, it is scarcely | 
creditable to any of theme to hase set such a states j 
ment in circulution; for, if rigoraus inquiry lad beon 
made into the facta of the ease, some fallacy must for 
certain have been found in thom. Jt is ne great bolid- 
Nogs to ageert, that the paragraph infers an inpossi- 
Lility. Certainly no remains of minus works exist, 
naturally dwbedded dn any coal-ecam. Lave toads in 
auch a gituation there woy be, for reptiles existedk when 
|| coal was formes], and we have no reason to say that we | 
1} know the limite of bybernating or frozen-up vitality ant 
certain oxtraordinary circunmtimces. But maa did not | 
vxist for many ages after the coal-seams were entombed | 
in the carth, and therefore any relic of lion found there | 
must have found itw way thither in comparatively | 
recunt tines. 

Usually, such statements take their rise ins some 
misapprehension, A few years ago, some people in 
Forfarshire thought they had found a decided dow n- 
aotting puzzle for the geologists, in aul, a trie larpe 
iron vail, whieh had been diseavered ina mass of the 
Old Rew Sandstone, a formation even alder than coal. | 
"The wonder was talked of fora few years bnt it was at | 
length ascurtained, that the #u-called uail wax a portion 
of the hyoid ov lower jJaw-bong of the asterulepia, one , 
of tha fishes of thit carly epoch. JL was only de | 
a nail, | 

Ogre lamented friend. Dr Mantell, wrote a curious , 

ton Remains ef Mon and Works of Art tnledded | 
te Rocka aad Strata, from which we take an extract | 
Pe iate to the present occasion ~~! Every one,’ say’ | 
; i, ‘knows that near Torquay, in Devonshire, there is | 
a cham or flasure in the limestone strata, named | 

















4 Kent’s Tole,” which haa ‘bean celebrated for the 
quartities of fossil bones to extinct mpacies. 
of beara, hyspas, lions, tigers; &c., that have from, tine” 
to time been dag up from its reveases; These remains 
oceur in # bed of reddish sandy loam, which covers the 
bottom of the chasm, or cavern, to a thickness of 
twenty feet. ‘The tecth and bones are for the most. 
part in an execilent state of preservation. The princi- 
pal chasm is G00 fect in length ; and are several " 
lateral flesures of less extent. A bed of hard, solid 
stalagmite, from one to four feet thick, is spread over” 
the ossiferous Joam, and covered with a thin dayer of 
carth, with here and there patches of charcoal mixed 
with human bones, and coarse carthen-veasels. : 
‘On breaking through the sparry floor, the red loss 
containing teeth and bones, is brought to view; and 


yigled with remains of extinct bears and caratwora, there 

ve been discovered several flint knives, arrow and 
‘spear heads, and fragments of pottery. The stone 
implements are of the kind usually found in early 
British tumuli, and doubtJess belong to the same 
period; yet here they were unquestionably collocated 
with fossil bones of immense antiquity, and beneath 
the impermeable and undisturbed floor of the cavern, 
which was entire till broken through by the exploration 
that led to the exInmation of these relics. This discovery 
gave rise to many curious speculations, because it was 
supposed to present unequivoeal proof that man, and 
the extinct carnivora, were the contemporary inhabi- 
tants of the dry land at the period when the ossiferous 
loam was deposited; but the facts described do not 
appear tome to warrant this inference, Kent's Hole, 
Banwell Cave, and indeed all the ossifercus caverns I 
have cxamined, are mere fissures in limestone rocks 
that have been filled with drift while submerged in 
Shallow water, and into which the limbs and carcasses 
of the quadrupedsa were floated by currents; for the 
bones, though broken, are very rarely waterworn, and 
consequently must have been protected by the muscles 
and soft parts. Cpon the emergence of the land, of 
which the raised beds of shingle afford prot, the 
fissures were clevatad above the waters, and gradually 
dramed; the formation of stalactites and stalagmites, 
Jrom the percolation of water chroagh the superincum- 
bent beds of limestone, then commenced, aud continued 
to a date period, 

‘1h when Kent's Holo first became accessible, and 
while the floor was ina eoft or plastic state, and before 
the formation of the stalactitic covering, some of the 
wander, Sritish aborigines prowled into the cave, 
Or aces y sought shelter there the oecurrence of 
sinne justruments, pottery, bones, &e., in the ossiferous 
loam, may Le readily explained ; fer any hard or hoary 
substanecs, even if not burivd, would quickly sink be- 
neath the surfuce to a depth of a few fect, and after- 
wards become hermetically scaled up, aa it were, by the 
crust of stalagmite that now forms the solid pavement; 


nin reiterated his inarticulate shrick of rage, and | imbedded tn it, and at a depth of several feet, and tter» 


CONSVMPTION OF BPLRLTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

It appears from a parliainentary paper, that the quan- 
tity of spirits charged with duty for consumption in 
185) war just about the same ag in 1828, with regard to 
the entire United Kingdom—naniely, something between 
23 and 24 millions of gallons. In the same time, however, 
Trehund had lessened its consumption from Jy 10 toa 
little over 7} millions, while England had advanced frony 
73 to9} millions, and Scotland from 5? to above 6% mil- 
liona. In these two latter countries, the quantity of 
spirits used annually has pretty nearly kept pace with 
the population, They shew neither more Gor lesa of. 
the vice in the twenty-four years; it is in Ireland 
that any moral improvement on this peord has taken 
pleco, for there, in thé twenty-foar years, the cot, 
suuption bas diminished greatly withont any abetemen! 


of the populstipn. ‘The redaction of the quantity of 
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spirits covenmed in the slater isle mainly took place 
in 1689 and 1640, id consequence of the ings 
of -Father Mathew; and the low quantity attained in 
the latter year stands to this day unincreased. 


MACARONI FLOUR. 

The Italians prepare their flour for macsroni, soup- 
pastes, gakes, &c., with great caro and wonderful 
“suecess, From 8 coarser grain, poorer and more dirty 
than we grow in England, they produce a finer flour 
than the best which our patent machines and most 
highly-cultivated fields give to us. This is partly 
owing to their climate, which allaws of methods of 
preparation impracticable in Hngland, and partly to a 





degree of delicate manipulation and minute attention 
which our high-pressure rapidity sets out of the 
question, re a 


All through Italy, you may bey tharauthonees of 
furmsteads on the open thrashin ‘the -publicy 


atrects of the cities, by the sides of bridges—as int 


Genoa, which is one large net-work of bridges in the 
upper town-—in the open ficlds, and along the highwaya 
—anywhere and everywhere—smail paved squarcs, sur- 
rounded oy a wall of about two ruches high, inclining 
on one side, and bordered by a groove or gutter un the 
side of the incline. In these places, you sco a quantity 
of wet corn thrown froin a bucket fall of grain and 
water standing by the workman’s side. Here the corn, 
after having been well washed in the bucket in many 
waters, is suffercd to lie for a short tin, until the 
water hing drained off into the groove or putter pre- 
pared for it. It is atirred yently: and as it dries, the 
wind carrics off all fhe light particles wlich the water 
haa not removed, The tine air and powerful sun do 
all the work of our close stoves and stifling kilns, with 
the evperiority which fresh sir must always have 
over the atmosphere of a roofed apartment. When 
thoroughly dry, the corn is then carried away by 
women, who sit, one on cach side of a table, and scpa- 
rate, grain by gram, with their hands, the bad from the 
good, the light from the full-fed, until at last only the 
beat of thig washed and cleaned and separated corn 
remains for the mill. Yet what docs remain produces | 
a flour superior to anything we ace in England on the 

very richest tables, and superior also to anything we sec 

in France, noted for her white whcaten-flour. It is 

the finest flour in the world, from a poor and dl-fed | 
grain; and is only another proof of whut great succesx s 

care and industry and attention may obtam, cven 

| with second-class materials. 





INNER AFRICA OPENID D, 
Arnica has been fn all ages the Jand of mystery and 
of marvels. ‘There is always something sew from 
Africa,’ was said nearly two thousand years ago, and 
might be repeated with equal truth at this day. Jn 
modern times, the novelty usally comes iu the shape 
of some remarkable geographical discovery ; and what 
is most peculiar and characteristic in these African 
discoveries is the fact, that thero ix almost always 
something uticertain about them, which iminediately 
gives rise to many speculations and controversies. A 
bold traveller, in the last century, #ffirmed that he had 
penetrated to tho loug-hidden fountains of the Nile. ! 
It was at first denied that he had ever visited the spot | 
which he pretended to describe; and when the truth 
of his narrative could no longer be questioned, it was 
asserted, apparently with better reason, that the river 
which he had ascended to its sourca was not the main 
stream of the Nile, but only a large affinent. At 2 
later day, two fortunate youths, succeeding af last | 
where Inore experienced explorers had <5 
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SOURMAL. 


have solved the giant of the Niget’s éouf 
whigh had perplexed and divided. geographers for uf 
The result, however, ia, the latest wir 
on the subject, that ‘we are now giving the nams Gar” 
Manritanian river, the Niger, to a rive? of Negrofifid 
flowing to the Bight of Benin!’ Four % ago, & 
sengation was created in the scientific worki by the 
announcement, that two learned and zealous Cy 
had travelled inland 800 miles from the eastern coant, 
of Africa, and had there discovered, within four degtogs 
of the line, two lofty mountaina, whose sunimiliy 
ubove the limit of perpetual snow. Arguments hg 
assertions are now adduced to prove, that the height of 
the mountaing has been exaggerated, and that the 
substance Which was mistaken for snow was probably 
‘pure white quartz!’ Two years ago, a party of tra- 
vellors, proceeding northward from the Cape Colony, 
penetrated far beyond the southern tropic, and reached 

g river, which, from various indicationa, they 
o be the Zambeze, the river of Quilimanc ; 
acre naturally gratified with the thought of 
Me a discovery which would open a channel 
Bhication between the wide regiona of Central 
Meshe sca. But reasons have since been given 
ng it probable, that the newly-discovered 












river is not connected cither with the Aambeze or with 


the ovean, but is probably lost in the sunds at some 
distance below the point where the travellers crossed it. 

It seoms, indecd, to be futed, that nothing connected 
with Afnes, from the coast blockade to the latest 
exploring tour, shall escape the ordeal of question and 
controversy. A work which has just been published * 
furmahes many cxumples of the uncertainty that en- 
velopa almost all supposed discoveries in the interlor 
of that continent. Mr Cooley has for many years 
riven his attention to the subject of his present work, 
Twenty years ago, by a Memoir on the Civilisation of the 

Tribes new Orlaqod Bay, he awakened sufficient pubhe 
interest to lead to the dispatch of an expedition to 
explore the country north of the Cape Colony. The 
present work, which is of a more comprehensive charac« 
ter, and is Wlustrated by a mup of Africa south of the 
equator, shewinys all the late important discoverics, 
may perhaps excite a similar amount of interest, and 
Toad to further and more successful efforts in the aame 
direction. Tho work refers to four topica, unconnerted 
with one another, except by the general fact, that they 
all herve to throw hight on doubtful points of African 
geography, "Phe first comprices the explorations which 
Dave heen ynade in modern times by the Portugocse 
and their native messengers two of whom have crossed 
the entire breadth of the contment, from the Portu- 
guese possessions on one side ty those on the other; the 
second ia an aceuunt of the preat Lake Nyasai, and the 
routes leading to it; the third concerns the supposed 
discovery of the snow-capped mountains near the 
eattern coavt; and the fourth haa referonee to the 
tagtete of the explorers, who, starting from tho Cape 
arrived at the great river which was considered 
gto be the Zanibeze. 

" two native messengers, or ‘mercantile travellers,” 
starte] in 180% fram the factory of Casange, in An i 
reached the factory of ‘Tete, on Me other side of the 
continent, in 1811, and returned Angola in 1618—~ 
their journey thus occupicd nearly thirteen years, Of 
course, during the greater pert of this timo they were 
not actually travelling In one place, 8 chief detained 
them for two years, and did not release them until they 
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Inner Afiren Inid Open, in sn Attempt to trace the chief 


{ Lines of Conumanication across that Continert South of the 


Equator; with the Jtoutes 10 the Murupue and the Cazembe, 
Mocnemoest ang! alee Nyaset} the Journeya of the Rev, Dr 
Krapf und the Wee. J. Rebmagn on the Lastorn Coast, aid the 


Diecoverion uf Messrs Oxratl and Livingstone in the heart af the 
Continent. By Wittast Dechareugh Cooley. London : Lengrnan. 


Quorra to the sca, and were supposed to | }a2, 
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i ransomed by, their omployers in another, they 
pt stationary four years by ware. . These facts 
Bétve to indicate the condition and charac- 
. the tribes-who inhabit the interior of Southern 
fica. They’are in a somewhat more barbarous state 
than ‘the inhabitants df Middle Africa, north of the 
equator, The latter have had, from time immemorial, 
me commercial intercourse with Egypt and the 
countries on the Barbary coast. They have, moreover, 
derived the knowledge of some arta, aa well as a slight 
tincture of literary cultivation, from Mohammedan 
teachers. But south of the equator, the tribea of the 
interior have been almost as completely debarred from 
intercourse with the external world, as were the inha- 
' bitanta of Mexico and Peru before the expeditions of 
Qortes and Pizarro. ‘The Africans, however, have 
nowhere riaen by their own unaided powers to a degree 
of civilisation equal to that which had been attained by 
those two American nations. At the same time, they 
are considerably dievated abuve the purely saveigy 
They cultivate the ground, make palni-wine 
of beer, manufacture a species of cloth from] 
copper-mines, and gather salt for commerce." 
Tn one place, the messengers passed thro 
extensive tract or province called Lobale of oval, the 
people of which, we are wid, ‘do not cwWtivate the 
ground, because it never was the custom to do fo, but 
buy cassava, millet, and other food, and grase-cloth for 
apparel, with aalt and copper, the only products of the 
land!’ The author remarks, that Sa custom guca us 
this evidently implica an ancient and uninterrupted 
trade; for stoppage iv auch a case would be extinction. 
Tn another place, the messengers—who wore gent partly 
in the capacity of ambasaacdors— reached the capital of a 
monarch styled the Murapuc, whow dominions oxtended 
thirty-four days’ journey in each direction, Their visit 
made a tuvourable impreseion upon this potentate, for 
which, it appears, they were particularly mdebted to 
a searlet cant, with gilt buttons, that happened fortu- 
nately to be included among the presents. Mr Gordon 
Cumming, as the readers of his book will remember, 
also found the offleacy of a red clouk in propitiating the 
favour of an African chict The Murepue afterwards 
despatched, in retura, an entbassy with presents for 
the king of Portugal, The anrbasandors are described 
as fine-looking men, with Jong beards, their arms aad 
legs loaded with copper rings, and theat heads adored 
with parrots’ feathers. Their list of presents consisted 
of slaves, skins of asses and zebras, mate, Tush-buaketa, 
two bara of copper, and one sample of salt. From this 
account, ft would seem that the iwhabitants of the 
interior are, in point of civilisation, a little in advance 
of the Caflres, Buchnanas, and other tribes who dwell 
near the confinva of the Cape Colony: alibough, from 
the similarity of lunguage. it appears tit all the negro 
tribes of South Africa ure of the same race us far north 
as the cquator. 

The account which ia given of the great 
Southern Africa, gathered trom tho statens 
several intelligent Arab and native traders whi . 
vialted it, contains many points of intercet, SRC 
must not be confounded with another svuch smaller 
holy of water, lately diecovered by a patty of travellers 
from the Cape, and-situated more than 1000) miles 
south-west of the former. ‘The ‘great lake’ les 
between 800 and 400 miles from the caster: coast. It is 
often visited by traders from Keelwa (Quiloa| and Zangi- 
har. Tho natives who reside near it, moreovor, descend 
at certain Cimea in large cavavans to the ava-coaat, for 
the purpores of trade, ‘These caravaua sometimes com- 
‘Prise as many ax 10,000 persons. Many of the rcn are 
accompanied by their wives and families. ‘Their goods 

packed on akace; and the time occupied by the 
franey , down and back aguin, including a short stay 
‘sa tha coast, is waually eleven mouths, As to fhe Iake 
itecti, 1% is of 9 remarkable form, being very long in 
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on to ite breadth, “On Mir Cooley's tnep, it 

id down about 400 miles tn length; and 
broad. It appears, moreover, that the whole ‘ 
not known, even to the natives residing on {te‘southerd 
cosste, as the northern ion Of it is not visited by 
them. The name which they give to it, Nyaasi, or 
‘the aca,’ indicates their notion of ite great 
Mr Covley thinks that this ‘long and o \ 
scems to mark a great fracture in the earth, parallal to 
















the Valley of the Lulna—a river on the opposite side of | 


the continent—the eastern side having risen while the 
western collapeed.’ 

About 600 miles north-east of the lake, is the region 
which has lately been explored by the two miagionaries 
resident at the port of Mombaz, Dr Krapf and Mr, 
Rebmaun. In the years 1888 and 1689, theee gentie- 
men mnade several excursions into the interior, reaching, 
ax they believed, places 200 and 300 miles from the 
soast, In the course of these excursions, they saw 
Sepentedly, to the west of them, the summits of two 
very high mountaina, covered with a white substance, 
which they believed to be snow. As the substance 
was visible at midsummer, it was evident that the 
snow, if such it was, must be perpetual; and as the 
mountains (called by the natives Kilimandjaro and 
Kenia) were within loss than five degrees of the 
equator, they could not be less than 17,000 or 18,000 
feet in height. They must, of course, have becn very 
grand objects, and have been visibie at a grept ce, 
and such is the account which the missionariés give of 
them. It was found, moreover, that the natives have 
a name for snow; they eall it kibo, end ‘they also 
know well that kibo is nothifig but water, and that all 
their many rivers proceed from the kibo.’ Such is the 
statement of the missionaries, who likewise express the 


, opinion, that the sources of the Nile wil be found on 


the northern declivities of these snow-covered moun- 
tuind. Mr Cooley, however, not only dissents from 
this opinion, but considers the whole statement with 
ropard to the existence of snow on the mountains to 
have originated in error, He gives some reasons for 
presuming that the missionarica have considerably over- 
estimated the distanecs traversed by them, through 
not taking into account the meny deviations of the 
road, and the various difficulties to be overcome in 
order to accomplish even ien or twelve miles a day in 
African travelling. He considers that the mountains 
ary probably not more than from 100 to 150 miles 
from: the coast, instead of being morc than twice that 
distance. Tu states that severnl intelligent Arabs and 
natives, well acquainted with that coast, and with one 
ot the mountains in question, deny positively the 
existence of snow upon it, but affirm that it is ‘ covered 
with cornelian and other precious stones.’ With regard 
to the opinion that the Nile has ite aources in these. 
mountains, Mr Cooley observes, that it is ‘ paradoxical 
and absurd’ to suppose ‘that snows are piled on moun- 
tains not aboye 150 miles from the Indian Ocean, in 


Boovler to fertilise Egypt, 2000 miles off, while the 
}{ country around these snows pines with comparative 


drought. It may be remarked, however, that this is 
exactly what we find to bo the case in Sunth America, 
where the Andes, rising witht 150 miles of the Pacific, 
give birth to the Amazon, which fertilises the low lands 
of Brazil, 2000 mites distant; while the coast of Peru, 
iinmediately below the mountains, anfférs greatly from 
the want of water. The question respecting the 
existence of snow on the African mountains’ nust be 
left to be decided by future observation. * It seems 
difficult, however, to suppese that thé. intelligent. nis.” 
sionaries, whose veracity is not impesched, should hare * 
both been so strangely mistaken about such » point. 
Mr Cooley, moreover, with a fairness whith j¢ highly 
cominendable, cites fromt an old S 
Enciso, whose work waa published 
confiem 


Hy 
that stcms strongly te the view 


1818, a sentence ‘| 
which he calis. 
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in qnestian, Enciso, epaaking of the port of Mombaz, 
ways; U And west of this port stands the Mawat O 

of Ethiopia, which is exceedingly high, and beyond it 
are the Mountains of the Moon, whence are the sonrces 
of the Nile.’ Mr Cooley himeolf considers that this pas- 
eage has reference to Kilimandjaro, which, he observes, 
‘even without anow, fa a very lofty mountain. The 
very expression of ‘Mount Olympus’ would, however, 
#eetn to imply that the African mountain was, like the 
Grecian, distinguished not only by its elevation, but 
alep by its snow-crowned summit, 

A brief notice of the discoveries in the south, will 
complete this sketch of recent explorations in the 
interior of Africa. In the year 1849, the Rev. Mr 
Livingstone, a missi resident at a station beyond 

{ the northern frontier of the Cape Colony, and Mr 
Oswell, an English traveller, started on an expedition 
towards the north-west, in the hope of discovering 4 
lake which was repurted by the natives to evist in that 
direction. They were successful in their search. They 
not only reached the Iake—known as Lake Mampoor, 
or Nyami-—which they found to be » fine sheet of 
water, about 200 miles in circumference, but they dis- 
covered aiso u large river, the 4enga, flowing from it 
to tha eastward, and Grared the course of this stam | 
for about 300 miles. It was ut first naturally sapposed | 
that the mver emptied its waters into the Indian Ocean ; 
bat on being followed some diatanve further down, the 
stream has been found to dwindle gmdually away, and 
at length to disappear altogether in the sands. Last! 
year, Messrs Livimystone and Oswell sct out on another 
tour of discovery. On this oceasion, they wore stall 
morte fortunate. Crossing the Zonga river, they 
advanced nearly 300 miles beyond it, and reaghed at 
last a very populous and fertile country, intersectud 
by numerous rivers. ‘The ruler of the country was 
a powerful ebicf, who had migrated with his people, 
acveral years before, from the neighbourhood of the 
Cape Colony, and who now gave the travellers a most 
! friendly reception. We died, unfortunately, shortly 
after their arrivul; but hia daughter, who succeeded 
him in the government, shewed the same favourable 
disposition ; and through the aamstauce and protection 
afforded by her, the travellers were enabled to cuntinae 
their explorations for some distance further. The most 
northern point which they attained was in latitude 
17 degrees 28 minutes south, whieh is about half-way 
from the Cape to the equator. Here they came wpon 
& broad and deep river, called the Sesheke. flowing 
from the north, but turning afterwards towards the 
south-east. At the point where they saw it, the stream 
was about 400 or 500 yards wide, and they heard from 
the natives that it had been asvended vy them a dis- 
tance of at least 400 miles. They learned, moreover, 
hat at about ‘a month's distance’ below the place 
where they stood, tha Sesheké was joined by another 
river, and that the united stream then a.suued the 
name of the Zambeej. This they believed ‘o be the 
great river Zambere, or Cuama, which flows into the 
sea at Quilimane. Mr Cooley is inclined to question 
the correctness of this don, anainly on the ground 
that the newly-discove ot the interigy attains 
its greatest rise in July and August, when the river of 
Quilimane is diminished to a comparatively shallow 
stream ; while, on the other hand, when the Cuamu 18 
quite full, the waters of the interior are lowest. From 
Mr. Livingstone’s narrative, however, this does not 
clearly appear to be the case. On the contrary, speak- 
ing of the Chobé, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Seshek¢, he contrasts it in this reapect with the Zonga 
and other rivers further south. The latter, he states, 
“had their annual rise during the moutha of Juno and 
unity of observing, 
slightly. during 





as we had an opport 


daly, w 
the Chobe was unaffected, or rather fell 


the game period He mentions, moreover, an important 
citcumstance, 


which seems strongly to favonr his view 
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of the question. The travellers learned fron the natives 
that the elave-trade bad oaly commenced in that region 
tturing the previous year (1850), and that then, alogu- 
larly enough, it began from both sitles of the continent 
at the same time. «4 party of negro slave-cealers came 
from the western sea-coast, bringing large quantities 
of cloth, and a few guna, for which they wowld reesive 
nothing in exchange but boys about fourteen yeard of 
age. Af the same time, another y of trateri, 
described ag light-coloured, like the English, with 
straight hair, made their appearance on the lower 
waters of the Seaheké, These are expressly said to 
have ‘come up the Zambesi from the gea-coast;’ and 
it seems moat probable that they were Portugucae 
slave-dealera from the factory of Quilimane. Jt is 
satisfactory to know that Mr Livingstone is now on 
his way back to the interior, with the intention of com- 
mencing a mission among the friendly natives of that 
region; so that when the slave-traders mako their 
appearance hereafter in that quarter, they will, in all 
probability, find that their business among those tribes 
as at an end 

In connection with theae discoveries, another highly 
interesting point is noticed by Mr Cooley. The country 
Visited by the English travellers ia, he states, that 
which 13° known to the Portuguese aa the gald- 
producing region of Abutua. On tho east of ft ts 
Munisa, un clevated valley, encireled by hills, and said 
te be ‘the chief source of the goll of Sofala’ ‘I'he 
auriferous ground of Abutua, always dustinguishabiea 
by its catreme barrenness, js called by the native 
designation of “muatuea.’ It ia well known that ia 
former times, before tho slave-trade had nearly put an 
end to all legitimate commerce on that coast, largo 
quantities of guld-dust were brought down by the 
natives trom the interior, Some writers have sup- 
posed that the Oplur of Solomon waa situated in this 
part of Africa. However that imay have been, it is 
certain that gold is found there at this day, and that 
the Cape Dutch farmers, who have emigrated into the 
interior, ere now settled in considerable numbors within 
300 iniles of the gulden valley. Enghsh traders have 
lately penuctrated still further in the same direction. 
TTow rapidly commerce follows in the track af dis- 
covery, is shown by a fact mentioned by Mr Living- 
stone, Ho states that in the three years which have 
elapged since the route to the Zonga River was made 
kuown, 110 Jess than 110,000 worth of ivory hus come 
from the neghbourhood of that river, In another 
year, no doubt, the traders’ wagons will he on tho 
banks of the Sesheké, or Zumbeze—it, indeed, they are 
not already there. Should one of them bring back to 
the coluny a dew ounccs of gold-dust, the sensation 
which it will excite may be casily imagined, from the 
eaperionce whicl we have vow had io such cases. 
Not oly are the emigrant boora vow settled within 
800 mules of Sofala but the English colonics of Natal 
and the ‘Orange iver Sovereignty’ are only 200 miles 
further off, and the Cape Colovy ia just beyond them. 
If the report of the firet visitors tu tha gold-mines 
should be favouralle-—for that the mines emut, and 
that they will be visited, may be regarded] as certain— 
there will doubtless be an excitement, aud a rosh to 
‘the diggings’ similar to what has been witnessed in 
Cuhfornta and Australia. The effects produced by the 
gold discovernca of our tinies have already ‘been 
remarkable enough; but it us posmble thet the most 
extraordinary has yet to come, in the creation of a 
civilised community of Huropean origin in the interior 
of Africa. Whether this event is to take place or 
not, future explorations in that quarter of the bgt 
can hardly fall ge lead to important results; and the 
value of 4 ¥ ‘ike Mr Cooley’s, which embedies 
nearly all that ih ut present known of those regidos, 
and which does in fact ‘lay ‘open’ to our view a large 
portion of ‘inner Africa,’ cazmmot be questioned. 
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‘THE COAT—CURIOUS INSTARCE OF CAUTION 


AND EVASIVENEBS, 


Tnx following examination took place in a qnestion 
tried in the Jury-Court between the trastees on the 
Queeusfirry passage and the town of Kirkcaldy. The 
witners was called on the part of the trustees, and appa~ 
rently full of their interest. The counsel having heard 
that the man had got a present of a coat from the clerk 
to the trustees before coming to attend the trial, thought 
propor td. interrogate him on that point; as by proving 
tity, it would have the effect of completely setting aside 
his testimony :--- 

@. Pray, where did you get that coat? The witness 
(leking obliquely down to the sleeve of his coat, and 
from thence to the counsel) with a mixture of effrontory 
and confusion, exclaimed ; 

A, Coat, coat, air! Whare pat I that coat? 

@. Lwish to know where you got that coat? 

A. Maybe yo ken whare I got it? 

Q. No, but we wish to know from whom you yot it? 

A, Did ye pie me that cont ? 

Q. Tell the jury where you pot that coat? 

A, What's your business wi’ that ? 

q@. It is material that you tell fhe Court where sou got 
the cont? 

A, ’Am no obliged te tell abont ma coat, 


@. Do you not recollect whether you botgghit that coat, | 


or whether it was yviven to you? 

A, 1 canna reeoWect everything about mit conte; whan 
T get them, or whare T yet them 

@. You said you remembered perfectly well nbout the 
boats forty-two years ago; and the people whe lived at 
Kirkealdy then) and Jolin More'« boat: and can yon not 
revollert where you got the cuat you base on ab present ? 

A. Ad to paun to say onsibing about coats 

@. Did My Deuglis, Clerk to the trustees, give yon 
that coat? 

A, How do you ken onything abont that? 

@. 1 ask you, did Vi Douglas, clerk to the trustees, 
give you Chat cout ? 

A. "Aw no bound to answer that question, bat merely 
to tell the truth. 

So you wont tell where yon got that coat? 

A. 1 didua get the coat to do ony thing weang forty I 
didna engaye toa say ony thing that wasna true 

The Lord ChicfComimisaconer, when the witness was 
golug ontof the hos, wailed hin back, and observed: * The 
Court wish to hiow from yecu something furdher abuat this 
cout, Tt ig not hetieved: or suspected that you pots it 
dmproperly or dishonest], er that there da any reason for 
your conecaling it. You may have been disinclined to 
apeak about it, thinking that there was something of insult 
oy reproach in the questions put from the Bar. You nvust 
he sensible that the Beneh ean have aio such intention 5 
and it is for yeur credit, and the sake ot your testunons, 
to disclose fairly where vou got it, There may be 
discredit in concealing, bat none in telling where you 
got it! 

@. Wherg did sau get the coat? 

A. ’Ado no obliged to tell about ina coat. 

QQ. True, you avo not obliged to tell where yuu yot it; 
bat ft is for your own credit to tell, 

AT didwa come here to tell about coats, tat te tell 
about boata aud plounces, 

(2. Tf vou du not tell, Enrust chrow aside your evidence 
altogether | 

A. Am uo gaun to aay onathing about ma coat; ‘an 
nw ohbged to any onvthing about it, 

Witness went away, and vas called back hy Lord 
Giles, 

@. How long have yon had that coat t 

4) 3 dona ken how lang T hae had my cout. IT hae 
plenty o” coats. Lf diuna mind about this coat or that 
coms. 

Q. To you remember unyitiag near the thne: have 
you bad ita year, a month, or a week? Have you bad it 
mw week f 

A. Hoot ay, I dayesay Tmay. 


a a teenie 
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Q. Have you had {t a month? 

A. I dinna kon; I cam here to speak about boats, and 
no about coats. : 

Q. Did you buy the coat t ; 

A. I didna mind what coat 1 bonght, or what 1 got. - 

The consequence was, that thelr lordshtpe were forced 
to reject the evidence of this witness.—Edinburgh Annual 
Register, 1817. 


THE TORRENT OF ARABIA. 


BY THE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS; LL.D. 

The mountains of Arable contain numerous springs, which, fed 
by the yearly rains, send streams of water through the valleys 
that descend towards the low country. Most of them, however, 
arc lust fn the sand as soon as they enter the plain. It may be 
well to add, that an Arabian teut is, in general, black, and that 
Ahkaf is the name of an extensive dewert. 

Aut foarsing down its native bills 

The torrent of Arabia leaps, 

When showers have swelled its fountain rill 
Far up the blue and airy steeps : 

Like some chafed steed that spurns the rein, 
In raving fulness awift and free, 

It rushes to the flery plain, 

Beunding to reach the distant sea. 


Aud now those deep coul waters glide 
Along the green and narrow vale, 
Where broad trees arch the crystal tide 
And fragrance breathes in every gale s+ 
The dusky teut and flowery slope 

Lie uaurrored in that wave at first, 

And there the timid antelope 

Oft stoops to quench her nounday thirst. 


But, ere the wide and wild expanse 

Of Ahkats barniug sand is crossed, 
That streain, so full and foaming onee, 
Sinks on its rough way spent ant lost: 
Tost in its sultry wanderings, 

And hushed in an eternal sleep, 

Fe wastes unseen, abd never brings 
Ove tribute to the mighty deep. 


a 


Wealc as that torrent’s failing wave 

Art thou who, born for Heaven and Trath, 
Hast lived a false world’s muanest slave, 
Shaming a hiest and glorigue youth : 
Who, vowed in life’s first happiest day 

To genctous faith and deeds of worth, 
Hast fainted on thy heavenward way, 
Pressed by the vain low cares of Earth. 





RAVE THH DEAD LEAVES, 

Tf every horticulturmst wouhl reflect fur a moment on the 
nature of fallen loaves whieh contain nut only the vegetable 
niattor, lyit the earthy salts, bie, potash, &e,, needed for the 
next season's growth-—and that, teo, exactly in the propor- 


tion required by the very tree and plaut from which they fal 


~-nay, more, if they woul! consider that it is precisely jn 
tlus way, by the decomposition of thesg very fallon leaves, 
that nature enriches the soil, year after year, in her great 
forests, it would scarcely be possible for such a reflecting 
horticulturist ty allaw these leaves to be swept away by 
every wind that blaws, and fiually be lost altogether. A 


i vise horticultarist will diligently collect, from week to 


week, the leaves that full under cach tree, and by 
digging them under the soil about the roota, where they 
will decay and enriel that soil, provide in the cheapest 
manner the best possible food fur that trec. In certain 
vineyards in France, the vines are kept in the hhchest 
condition by simply burying at their routs ¢very Jeaf and 
Wraoch that is proned off auch vines, or that falls from 
them at the ond of the season.— Zforticulesrist. « : 
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THREESCORE-AND-TEN. 


yeara a very sufficient spell of this world. I wondered 
how anybody could grumble at sv liberal au allowance 
of life; and indeed, for iny own share, T would no 
more have hesitated to give up ms claim to the odd 
ten years than the yold-sellora di ut the Dergings to 
throw the odd ounces inte the barguu. ‘That, b say, 
was in my boyhood, when I was too far off from what | 
was dealing eo generously with to be ale to understand 
anything about it. 1 know better new. Threcscor- 
and-ten might have suited the Israelites very well when 
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decidedly of opinion that Moses when stating the Inuit, 
in lus prayer printed in the Book of J’salms, made no 
+ allusion to ua, Ju fact, the period jn itself is vtyec- 
' tonable, inasmuch as it is not a perivd at all, but 
| more like a semicolon. It is not even an even nani- 
| 
1 
i 
1 


ber—which ia odd, resembling more a half-way house 
than a final resting-plave. It makes me uncomftort- 
able to hear people talking of threes ore-aud-ten, as 
if they thought it inproper to fly in the face of Moses, 
Let us sce it there 14 not some niistake in it 

The mean term of human Hf veries not only in 
1 different countries, and different localities of the sare 
‘ gountry, but an different stages of cisiisation. Jn 
modern Eunphand, the easy classes have an expectae 
tion of longer life than those of ancient Rome bad, by 
1 no less than twenty yeara; yot in the census of Ves- 
 pasian for the year 76, whic haneluded only that portion 
of Ttaly between the Apennines and the Po, there are 
three individuals mentioned who had attamed the age 
ef 140, In England, we know, Part died from plethora 
at the age of 162; and if the accident could have been 
avo:ded— for it is a mere accident--there appears to 
be no reason why thie jolly old gentleman (9 fy mariied 
at 120) should bave ceased to ive even then, ance 
1 Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the hlood, 
| who dissected his body, could find no decay in any of 
| the organs. Parr himeelf waa but a juscnile compared 
| 
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with Henry Jenkins, who dicd in Yorkslurey in thc 
year 1670, at the age of 169. From 100 up to this 
extreme age, there are numerous instances mn yariots 
countries ; and, in fact, one might almost suppose that 
nature was striving, with more or les success, to 
attain some fixed but unknewn point. The reader, 
however, will please not fo run away with this asa fact, 
I merely throw it out as a hint for the benefit of any 
distressed theorist out of employment. It will be at 
lenst aa good as the question of the perfectibility of 
man, which disturbed the philosophy uf the last cen- 
tury, but which appears unluckily to have been wnshed 
out of discussion by the ocean of bloud and tears shed 









When was a boy I used to think threescore-and-ten | 


they were wandering in the wilderness; but Tam, 





in the wars that followed the French Revolution down 
to the Jate massacre of Paris. 
i On the audject of longevity, all that is Known with 
absolute certainty is, that as man becomes civilised and 
_ retined, he hives danger, and that the term of 169 years ia 
the longest he has yet been fally proved to have reached, 
except in the cary Bible agoa. When civilisation and 
telinement are widely spread inn country, they have 
the effect not merely of lengthening the erm of life 
in tudisidual cases, but of raising the average.  Three- 
» aeoresami-ten, To omaintam, is no longer the allotted 
Papuan which meu surpass only im a fow exceptional 
Hinstanees; and [would het a triffe that our preacnt 
allotted it omay be, wilh be atl 
_ further extended before the lapse of another century. 
(‘Phat at will eventually rise to 160 Lf do not assert, 
for Tam naturally modest, not to say timid; bat 
after ascertamimg that the aerhinery of man's boy: ig 
cupable of lasting ro long, J will thank any gentleman 
to hold up dias face and tell me it ia impossible, We 
we not to suppose that Mr fenking was created by 
miracle. He was an ordinary man, exposed to the 
influcney of ordinary, Not preternatural crreumptances ; 
aud we know fiom experience in other things, that 
the cacunmstances whied are mere coutcideoces in an 
Lexceptional case may become in the progress of know- 
ledge the common usage. Bat why stup here? Why 
‘ohould Jenkins give us paude ? A fieo for Jonking 
| the fig of Spam! He was but an intermediate pose 
senyer after all He has proved merely that human 
hfe os eapable of beme prolonged to a perud of some 
» Githt-seore and a half of years, but has Lett us in abso- 
Hlute ignorance as tu how for deyond that term it may 
Spo. ‘Tne as one of the great acerciy of nature, which at 
preseut we gre tot in a condition even to guess at; 
but, as 2d would avo ext ivaganes above all thingy 
"TP shall frankly concede, that every analogy lens us 
to the conclusion, that there a a potut beyond which 
the orgamisatron of thia corruptible holy cannot fast. 
The ppan of Hunan bf is shortened sometimes 
‘by the disaders of nature, but miamly by our own 
pignorance and thoughtlessness. Wo are cut off, though 
toot suddenly, yet promatarely, by discase, uncppropriate 
Hlabour, Improper, or insufftaeut, <r unmoderate food, 
and 2 thousand othur ureguluritics, which would have 
| ne existence after a few generations of general enlight- 
‘onment. Taunt smprovement has taken, and is taking 
place, cannat he demed, but the sawness of ita advance 
is one of the most wonderful things in human history. 
It is true, the pextiences of the middie ages aro but 
faintly reprodi Gr. 1a our day; the cholera, for instance, 
ia A mere pygmy Compared with its predecessor, which, 
sy tate as the middie of the fourteenth century, swept 
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ihe, 
Sf about one-fourth part of the popustion of Rarope. 
But the circumstances that led to the cheneas of that 
great invasion of the house of life, although no longer 
in one class of society, are as rife aa ever 
among the other classes. In the towns of the middie 
ages, the houses were huddled together as they are 
only in the lowest quarters of those of the presont day. 
With overarching roofs almost meeting in the middlo 
oF the street, without air, without ventilation, derk, 
filthy, and abominable, they were fitting atages for 
the pranks of the devils that break Joose from time to 
“time upon mankind. In the towna of this enlightened 
age, on the other hand, the stage for the dance of death 
is narrower. The easy classes have separated from the 
meas, not to avold destruction, but to enjoy comfort 
and dignity; they have spread themselves, in broad 
atreets and open squares, over what was formerly the 
country; and they think themaclves safe—and ure so, 
comparatlvely—asinco they are only in the neighbourhood, 
not in the middie of the hotbeds of infection, ‘These 
hotbeds remain the sano till the approach of the 
Pestilence ; and then come magisterial admonitions, 
and whitewashings and scrubbings and airmgs, and the 
ery of denth in the midst; and then subscriptions, and 
impromptu hospitals, and devotion in various forme, 
seeking to avert a penalty which we ull know will 
be dimposed where crime or crror has been committed ; 
and finally, specchea from the throne, acknowledging 
the fact aa a divine judgmicut, which it is in a rense, 
bat saying not one word of the sanitary nicasures ond 
purer life, which are the true uicans appointed by 
divine wisdom for the prevention of such judgments 

in future. 

That this ia the ordinary course, cannot be dunied; but 
even while the general misapprehension prevails, syns 
toma of amendment are here and there viaible, ‘Phe 
Jodging-houso abomination is placed under the survetl- 
lanee af the police; cheap and wholesome dwellings tor 
the working-class are epringing up as experunente, 
an will soon be multipficd aa speculatiuns; baths and 
wasbing-catablishments lend their indispensable aid to 
the enuse of civihaation; and refreshment and reading 
rooma, parks, exhibitions, lectures, and glass-palaccs, 
spread forth their attractions to snatch, even as brands 
from the burning, innumerable victins from the dens 
of drunkenness and infamy, Last, not least, a great 
legislative triumph has been achneved, which renders 
the necessaries of ie aecesmble to all who are able and 
williug to fulfll tho conditions of the law ef Work 
under which they have come into the world. Without 
thie, there could be uo advance, no hope; for, iyvore 
the fact as We may. neither cleanliness nor ventilation 
will be af any avail againet postilence in a house 
where there is vot wholesome and abundant food. 

The aymptoma of amendment, however, cbvicus aa 
they are, although they may inereasy the nomber 
of those ug Whe reach the preaent mean dura- 
tion of life, will but slowly affect the extension of 
the allottod Fach individual has a great deal 
in hie power, bat not everything. Even setting 
aside tho unthinking period of bis youth. there ia 
au anterior period in which he has no free-will at 
all; and a still oarlicr period —- before he has come 
into this breathing world—when his conatitution 
fs in sume measure devieed to him prospectively 
by .bis ancestors. ‘Taking this into account, the 
‘Brat early eabrghitoned generation would be are 
posed of so many Coruuros, spending one portion 
thatr Hives in eradicating the diseases they inherited 

yeara, andl 
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longer, be dled by the hands of This aad 
be of Injuries Phen otigl he was 
porn. The next generally enlightened generation | 
would have n bettéy chance. ‘Thay would have fewer | 
inherited diseases, and would suffer leas from ill- | 
treatment in infancy: they might be the 


Old Parts of their day. But the Jen would as | 
surely follow in the next generation; and after them, 
—who knows? —the xe plus ultra gentlemen who would 
out-Jonkins a and get at last to the veritable 

allotted s | 

That Hon lifke nature herself, has an inclination . 
towards a certain methodism in his goings omt and | 
comings in cannot be doubted, since he ia one of the . 
children of nature; but the tendency is frequently | 
shown in so irrational a manner, ag to neutralise 
its advantage. Ue takes hig meals at a regular 
hour—that is his instinct; but he appoints that . 
hour, not according to the dictates of nature, but . 
fashion. He goca to bed once in twenty-four hours, 
but tho time depends upon circumatances, although 
these, generally speaking, are completely under his 
own control. Ife cats and drinks not only to satisfy 
hunger and thirst, but gluttony and an inclination | 
for unwholesome stimulanta. When this mode of | 
living mects its duc reward, and he becomes unwell, 
all theac irreyularitica are amended under the directions ~ 
of the physician. Ifo is reduced to order; he falls 
into the general not pedantic methodism of nature ; | 
and he gets—well? Not exactly, He gets well enough | 
to begin his coursy anew, ag if nothing had happened : 
but the mischlef is done—he has eribbed a certain space 
from his allotted apan, There is nothing wore absurd 
and uieaningless than that oxpression—getting well. 
We never get well. Every bygone disense has, in the 
conunon phrase, driven a nail in our coffin, Some of 
the Eastern nations believe that even the deprivation 
of n few hours’ sleep in the night has, each time it 
occurs, a grave effect on the constitution, To suppose 
tlint the darution of so exquisite and complicated a 
niuchine as the human body is not influenced by an 
accilont, because that accident is to appearance 
Tupaired, ia contrary to reason, The very act of 
repairing is an added injury; every dose of medicine 
contains some drops of poison, which, even if the 
discasy is cured, subject the patient to a longer or 
shorter periud of convaieseence. Cornaro ‘got wells! 
wad it was well for him he did. Instead of dying at 
60, he lived to 104; but af he bad never been ill at all, 
insteat of dying nt 104, he would have lived—why 
not ?—to 169, Balance, 65 years. 

Tavahds usually live Jong. They are nat strong, 
they are dvbarred from sume pleasures, and their 
spirits are below concert-pitch. But they continue to 
Jog ou, not uncomfortably, when the young, the happy, 
and the ardent are cut down around thers. The reason 
is, thut they have returned to the law of natural 
methodism, which they dare not break. They pass 
their lives in a constant state of practical repentance, 
either for their own sins ar the sins of their fathers; 
and, after a protracted respite, they drop a last, 
comparatively, though not absolutely old, 

The Quakers are a more than usually regular, yet 
busy and kindly group ef the population; and in- 
stead of dying of stupidity at 50, as Jeffrey was told: 
at Liverpool, their lives are inaured in their own 
Provideut Institution at a lower rate of premium them 
other people’s, I have before me, taken fram The 
Friend, a table of mortality of the Soolety from May / 
185] to April 1833, both Inchasive, which shewa that 
out of 259 deaths, 97 concurred between fhreoswore- 
and-ten and 94 ro; amd thet of thote 0% deashs, 
47 took place at the age of BO and upwands! The fact 
is, wa are on. I dom't feel so modest how by 
half; and I am pot sure “ 
reverence ‘for Jenkins Et 
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perly, some improperly placed. We divide time iteclf 
by centuries, cyoles, luatres, years, quarters, months, 
weeks, days, hours, minutes, seconds; and these are 
dotted with anniversaries, feativals, and obscrvances 
| ianumerable. The most ordi operations of our 
| existence have the same law; and in common life, each 
) day is pretty much a copy of the preceding. 

On this very day—for I writa an New - Year's 
Day—a considerable partion of the world ig begin- 
ning another term of life, and celebrating the ope 
aion, as if some real and tangible gate had oy 
to admit mankind upon a new carcer. Ad sttk 
lined nations joln in regarding the day ng -beéme- 
thing pecutiar and significant; aud most people 
feel « certain oxhiluration of the spints as they b ok 
from thelr seeming vantage-zround along the vista of 
the fature. The Chinese, who form a family group of 
about a third part of mankind, shui up til recently 
from the rest of the world, have many customs of the 
season similar to those of Europe, and many that 
Europe would do well to copy. They sit up to sce the 
New Year come in, and hail its advent with shouts of 
joy; they betake themselves tu the temple—even they 
who have never crossed the holy threshold since the 
last anniversary; they drosa themeclves in their best, 
and go about visiting and felicitating their friends; 
aid they-~pay their debts. ‘This is de rigueur in 
China. With or without monoy, it must be done. 
Tho obligations of the old year must be wiped away, 
and a new score begun. Creditors would have nothing 
t do but to sit at home and receive their ducs; only, 
that creditors have debts of their own tu provide for 
like other people. ‘Thus many contrcetemps occur, 
Peopls are not at home when they are wanted; and 
unluckily they are at home when they don't want to 
Jend. All China is flying through the town, under 
fall sail, with its tail streaming behind, selling, pawruny, 
borrowing, and paying; and perhaps the importunate 
debtor Wang-hi can mect his slippery creditor Wow- 
chi nowhere, tril they run aboard of each other on the 
street. 

But this is only the exoteric pat of methodism. 
There are more burdens than debt which we ought to 
get rid of at every mew term in our carcer, ant which 
would cost us as little trouble, if wo only got iate the 
babit. If it was our custum at auch times to forgive 
and be forgiven, to bind up broken amities, fo renew 
the kindly feelings that have becn withere:! in the 
flare of fortune, or chilled almost to death in the frost 
of adveraity——is it unreasonable to think that the 
change would operate beneficially upon our New- 
Year, and that-it would even extend the gerics of 
New-Years to-—-no matter: I have done with Jenkins. 
The instincts of nature are always good, if we would 
only wee them well; and there is not one of the petty 
spans into which they divide our lives which might 
wot be made a temple. Tho kfo of man is different 
from thet of the brutee. No material methodism will 
affect utherwiee then indirectly his moral nature, which 
34 a part of his existence. Tf, therefore, we would 
Pos het our threescore-and-ten, we must attend 
afictions. Long } 
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ix a blessing, for evn the longest 
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with groups of cheerful, merry People, returning from 
the different pleasure-gardeng, which had roplaced the 
old fortifications: these, in their turn, became deserted 
and silent—all but one, whero the murmur of 
voives and musical accompaniments still resounded. 
This was the Cabane Gardens, justly celebrated in 
Mannheim for its balls champétres, flreworks, and 
balloon ascents, ‘Tho novelty of thease last had latel 
attpacted wrent crowds, Tho admirable discovery made 

tha Montgolflara had only recently beon turned to 

as an atiweernont; but the speculation had 

there waa not a public gerden 
in Germany withent its balfoons ; and an aérial voyage 
had become almoat as kay and little feared, as a pro- 
menade on the banks of the Rhine. It is true, these 
trips were short, and ablawed few chances of danger. 
Strongly attached to the ground by ropes that could be 
lengthened or shortene pleasure, the balloon rose 
at the will of the ne a, and in its boldest ascents 
scldom went bey end tops of the trees, 

The crowd had abandoned the retired walka, and 
collected in the lirge caplanade, devoted to the exhibi- 
tonof treworks. ‘Ihe shrubberies had been some time 
deserted, when a man, of some forty years of age, 
accompanied by » young girl, appeared at the end of 
one of the most shady walke. They also ditccted their 
steps towards the esplunade, but proceeded slowly, 
and with the air of persons buried in thought. 

Aiter walking some way in silence, the man exclaimed 
energetically: (No, sister, no! As long aa L live, I can 
never forgive this Christian Loffmann, for disputing my 
nght of succession to the property of has cousiu! For, 
God knows, it was not bequeathed to me as a gift, but 
in payment of what the deceased owed ine. 

‘He waght to have mid 60 in his will, Michael,’ 
observed the gir 

‘Aud am Ito be deprived of my mght because ho did 
not do so, Florence? Because a dying man neglected 
to aay ntl he should, is Michael Ritter to be accused of 
frand by this Loffmann ?? 

‘Alas! he docs not know ws, brother,’ sald the young 
girl gently. ‘Others have ovwited his suspicions; and 
he believes them true, becanse it 39 his intereat to do so,’ 

‘And so,’ 1epled Michal bitterly, ‘tT am to be 
deprived of the Jind I have cultivated these twenty 
years, and made une own through the work of these 
handa, by a stranger, who has no right but that of the 
chanec of birth’-——— 

‘But you know, 
Sjudgmunt tas not yct been pronganced 

Her brother shook Ins head. ‘Ah' T have very 
little hope. hia Loffmann is young, active, and ver 
hkely has influcntial fricads, Perhaps the decree whieh 
1s to dixpossesa ino has already passer.’ 

Florence sighed, and Ritter observed it. ‘Come,’ ho 
sail with an effort, ‘here J am, at the same subject 
again, after bringing you here to refresh your t té, 
and kelp you to forget it L wish there wero some 
exciting «pad.acle—sume new sensation, which could 
diatract my mind from tids one absorbing idea.’ 

As he aaid these words, a sudden turn in the path 
brought them cut on a grassy aquare, which they had 
not before seceigie”; It was the part devoted to the 
ascent of balloons. A captive balloon floated gracefully 
over their heads; and suspeaded to it was an elegant 


* By Emile Sonvesteo. Anthorised Transition. 


Lrothor, interrupted Florence, 
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gar, in the form of a boat, which eeemed to glide gently 


over the greenswurd. 

Florence involuntarily uttered a cry of surprise and 
admiration. Living at a distance from the city, thin 
was tho first time she had beheld a balloon go near, and 
she drew her brother closer. 

‘Room tor two more!’ cried the proprietor of the 
balloon and manager of the ropes, s 

Michael glanced ut the car, in which a young man in 
a travelling-dreas was seating himaclf, having in bis: 
hand one of these Alpine sticks shod with iron used in} 
the ascent of mountains. 

‘Room for twol’ he exclaimed; then turning to 
Florence, he said with a smile: ‘Would you like to 
take a ride over the trecs 2?’ 

‘ Are you sure there is no danger f’ 

‘None, 1 can assure you, young lady,’ said the 
manager; ‘I have nlrondy Qirectedl the voynges of 
gome ton Chousand Christians’ 

“And we can come down when we like ?? 

‘Certainty. You have merely ta pull the string of 
the bell you will find in the ear.’ 

Florence hesitated ; she was still rather afraid, yet 
the originality of such a ride tentpted her. Acets- 
tomed fn all things to act upon the adviec of her 
brother, after a moment's indeviejen, kho said she 
would do as he liked. 

‘Then T vote for a voyage tn the air,’ said Michacl ; | 
and jumping into the car, be assisted Mlorence in. [ 

As goon as they were ecated, the manager slowhy 
loosened the ropes, and the balloow began gently to 
ascoud, 

On fecling the motion of the ear, the young girl 
uttered an involuntary ory, and turned pale. The 
stranger who was seated opposite her, placed his land 
on the bell-pull, ‘Shall we return to earth?" said he 
with a smile. 

‘Many thanks, sir’ reterned Florence, who had: 
regained her colour; ‘DT shall soma became accustomed 
to the motion ' 

‘Look —look {" interrapted Michael, * we ave already 
higher this the trees.” 

Florence looked over the car and the novelty of 
the sight dissipated her renimnag fears, ‘Phe whole 
of the Cabane pardon tig spread below them, and | 
looked Hike one of those models exhibited in the mili- | 
tary museumea, Tnimediately holow the balloon lay the | 
caplannde, crowded with people, the marin of whose 
voicos just reached the travellers. ‘The nir becoming 
tighter every minute, and Indes with perfume, wax | 
exciting, and of a delicious freshness. Florence | 
turned towards her brother, her facy beaming with ; 
sanles, 

‘How grand and beuutifal everything around us is! i 
she exelsimed, *Potbang, Michael, de ven not feel a 
pleasnnt kind of intoxication ; mm are sou not happier | 
here than you were just now 2! 3 

*Yes,’ said Ritter: ‘the physical sensations influ. | 
enve the mind; and it seems to me that Prise above § 
the injarica of man as 1 do above his dwellings. But 
what iy the malter? What docs that crowd on the 
eaplanade mean?’ 

‘They are waiting for the fireworks,’ sail the | 
stranger. 

“Yor, und there go the first rockets '" exclaimed 
Florence, I 

‘Why de they go off one after the other gaz’ 

fO look t the wandwork which supported the ; 
principal works is tilling to pieces.’ 

“The wpectuely hag failed 1? ' 

Pah and listen. do you hear those cries 2° 

ivacioua heavens? exclaimed Michael. ‘They are | 
destroying the feuves around the flower-beds. | 

‘Ut is a students’ row, said the stranger: ‘they, 
kre revencing thetasclves upun the garden for the | 
Alsappointiment.’ i 








| again pulled the string. 


‘How glad I_am that we are out of the way of all 
the tumult !° added Florence, | ; gee 

‘Then you are not frightencd now ?? asked Ritter. 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘Then we will go atill higher,’ : 

He made the necessary aignal; the balloon continndd 
to rise higher for several minutes, and then became 
stationary. ‘ . 

The three travellera uttered at the dime moment 
an exclamation of admiration. Below them lay on all 
aides, as far as the eye could reach, beautiful valleys, 
winding streams, forest, hill and plain, cultivated fields 
and villages, their positions and forins varying every 
minute. Vhe Black Forest formed the Wiirtembeng 
fronticr, while the Rhine on the French, surrounded 
the picture with a wavy line of silver; and beyond lay 
the serpentine Neckar, winding off into the distance, 
chequered with Dbright-glancing sails. 

‘Happy conntry !’ said the stranger, as if te himself, 
‘where God gives to man the fertile field, the navigable 
river, and wooded mountain.’ 

Michael sighed. ‘Happy, ahove all, conld man be 
untroubled with lawsuits and libelous reports,’ nut- 
tered he in a low voice. 

The unknown turned towards him. ‘Ah, no one 
knows that better than myself, sir!’ said he. 

‘What! are you also condemned to defend your 
rights before the court ?’ 

“Yox, aad against an adversary who will leave 
nothing undone to ruin me, 

‘It is my own case,’ said Michach ‘If he gain this 
suit, He will deprive me of all Thave «pent my life in 
acquiring,’ 

‘ And for my part, all my future depends on it.’ 

“The work of my hands will help to enrich a grasping, 
avaricious onin.’ 

* And, pursacd che stranger, ‘all my future prospeets 
will he annihilated to enrich a hypocrite,’ 

‘T fear the law will not decide in favour of the cause 
whieh bas the right ou uta side,’ 

“And Tam afraid that intrigue will be stronger than 
justice” 

“A, Posee,” cried Michael: Cqur positions are the 
Rune: you also have a cause against some Christian 
Loftinann,’ 

‘Christian Loffmann t* repeated the stranger ; ‘why, 
that is my own nae.’ 

‘Yours! 

‘And my adversary “x Michacl Ritter,’ 

‘Why, Dan he!’ 

The two men regarded each otber in astonishment, 
and with such a nuxture of anger and hatred, that 
Florence became frightened. ‘Let us descend, brother,” 
said she, laying her hand on her brother's arm; but he 
did vot hear her. ¥ 

‘What err Loffinann says of hie opponent is false t” 
le cried, fixing his sparkling eyes on the stranger. 

‘And what Herr Ritter says of Aix, is a lie!’ fiercely 
returned the young man. 

‘dn the name of Heaven, let us go down !' reiterated 
the girl. 

‘So be it,’ avid Michacl: ‘it will be easter to come 
to an explanation on sulid ground.’ 

* And [hope it will be a decisive one,’ added Loffmann, 


ina significant tone. 


Re had already rung the bell, and all three awaited 
the deseent of the balloon in silence; but it remained 
motionless, The young man 


and then a third, with no better success, 
‘The inan rovat have heard,’ he murmured, as he 


}" exclaimed Florence, ho hed 


‘He has disappeared 
been looking over the oar. 

‘So he has,’ said Michael, louking in his turn: ‘the 
émeute haa qlarmed him. See! 


bonfire of tho benches.’ 


rang again a second time, ‘| 


they arc making a j 
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* And look at that of young men parading the 
garden, breaking the wee 
‘See! they are under the balloon. Goud God!’ 
* What are they doing ?* 
‘They are cutting the ropes!" 
* What are you saying ?—-wliat do you mean?’ 
4 Look for yourselves.’ 
All three hung over the car, and raised a fearful cry, 
“waving their hands at the same time; but it was tuo 
late. Imagining that the car was unoccupied, the 
students had cut the ropes which secured the balloon; 
and the latter, rising with frightful rapidity, was soon 
lost in the mists of ovening. 


Our three traveflers at first wearied thomselves with 
loud shouts, in the hope of attracting attention; but 
when they lost sight of, first the garden, and then of 
the carth itself, a kind of calm, produced moro by 
exhaustion than resignation, took the place of their 







first desperation. They reniajiped mobtioukess and 
silent. ‘Uhvuir situatiogt wes wie of great danger. 
Yn general, the siren Mad, as nmeth ag pos- 
sible, against covery ae accident by Sppquired 
knowledge and experterke. Befhne entering dpon hie 


career, he attends lectures on the subject, gains all | 
the information he can, and serves au apprenticeship 
to his profession; but here were three helples« beings 
suddenly cast loose from the earth, without rudder or 
compasa, ag it were, togsed about at the will of every 
passing breeze, with a horrivle death before than, yet 
uncertain at what moment it might come. 

Florence, half-fainting with terror, hid her face on 
her brether's shoulder, and he sat overpowered with 
fear, astonishment, and horror, hnowmg not whay 
consolation to offer. . 

Christian Loffniain, seated at the other ond of the car, 
scemenl more calm, and from thne to time threw a look 
of conimiscration on Michael Ritter and his sister; but 
the remembrance of their mutual enanty, and the 
reciprocal insults they had heaped on each other, still 
divided these two men, and held them apart, even i a 
conumon danyer. 

Meanwhile the balloon, abandoned to the winda, 
floated at hazard through the heaveus, now eutting the 
air as rapidly as a swallow returning ty ita nest, anon 
hovering above the mountains, he a vulture over its 
prey. Now and then, when Ritter or Loffiaaun Jooked | 
over the car, they beheht at the buttom of the gloomy 
gulf, the flickering and confused Jights of towns aud ; 
Hamlets, But by degrees these last traces of carth dis- | 
appeared, and the balluon sought stall more elevated ; 
reyions, the air beconing every moment more and 
more rarefied. The breathing of the travellers began 
to be oppressed; they experienved a violent singing | 
in their cara, and sharp pangs ehot through them, a3 
the cold air benumbed their uibs. Florence, whose 
strength was quite osbauated, grudually sauk down to 
the bottem of the cur at her brother’s fect. 

“What are you doing 7’ he exclaimed. 

£J feel so overpowered with sleep,’ she niurmured. 

‘Awake! awake!’ cried the ternfled Michael; ‘to 
sleep is death! Rouse yourself, Florence!’ 

But she remained motionless. | 

‘Florence !’ repeated Michnel in agony. *O Gol! she 
does not hear me; and I have no means of warning 
her ’—— 

* Take this cloak,’ sald a voice. 

Tle rniacd his head, aud peresived Loffmann by his 
side, in the act of unfastening a kind of furred pelisse 
he had till then been enveloped in. ‘But what will 
yOn do yourself?’ asked Ritter, surprised and touched. | 

‘The strong should suffer for the weak,’ sald he, 
taking off his cloak. 

Michsel him to wrap his sister in it, and in so 
doing, their hands accidentally came in contact; Michaul 
seived Loffann’s eagerly. ‘What you have just done 
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}furth with jmpetuosity, aul the silk of the balloon 
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‘You have nothing to recall ; I wag the most to blame,’ | 
said Loffmann, greatly moved. 

‘Let us forgive one another, then,’ said Mighwel. ‘We 
shall soon stand before God himeelf: tet our hatred 
cease ere we appear before Him, 

‘Mine is gone!’ cried Christian. ‘Michael Ritter, 
here is my hand; itis thgt of a friend !' 

‘And I accept it aa such,’ said Michacl with otte- 
tion. ‘We have both been deceived, Lofimann: oach 
has believed the other a raguc, because our Interests 
have been opposed; and have slandered each other, 
though personally unknown! Alns! how often it is 
thus with man. Let ua thank God fur uniting us in 
this awfil hour, enabling us to appear before Him 
without bitterness of heart one towards another,’ 

‘Ret me also add my thankegiving, Nichael,’ eaid 
Florence, who had revivad. 

‘Let us pray, then, said Ritter, folding her in bis 
arms; ‘and may God 6o forgive us, as we forgive others,’ 
At these words, ho uncevered his head, and Christian 
doing the same, they nll three bent in prayer. When 
they ruse, a streak of lich had appeared in the erat; 
the day way daw ning. 

The wind, which had carricd them to such clevated 
regiona, naw gradually annk ; and ous the balloon 
geutly descended, a ray of hope stole into their hearta, 
Ac first, though united in danger, they wore separated 
by hatred; but now all three jomned in niutual conso- 
lution and encouragement. "Pho sun rose, and they 
were soon able to distinguish the variegated country. 
Tt scemed Like a sadder resurrection: they were 
no longer wandering in the gloomy abyss through 
which they hind passed the night; the aun shoue, and 
earth sull evaated There lay folds, rivers, mountains, 
eitua; and there Hved their fellow-men, who were, 
pothaps, at that very moment, following their course 
through We clouds with anvione ey es. 

The batloon stl continacd toe descend, aud at last 
they were able to distinguish the fields, houses, and 
ever peryons All at once Ritter uttered a cry of 
jos: he iecogmged Seerrach, and further on lay his 
own village! Florence clesped her hands with a 
deep sigh; she saw the root of her dwelling, the oak- 
wood where she Jrid 60 often sat and worked, and the 
latth: mountain rivulet. Michael hima wept. At 
this moment the balloon, which tl then Dad coutinued 
to descend, agin bkean to rive with o freal breeze, 
‘The young gil and ber brother uttced a cry of despair, 
and Jeane over the car, extended their army towards 
their home. 

‘My Godt is there no menus of descending ?* cried 
Florence, the tears strenunng down her cheeks. 

“There is one answered Loffinann; ‘but it ig 
dangerous. 

“Oh, Jet ug it; anything rather than thiy agony,’ 
said Tatter huraedly : Sromember last night.’ 

"Yes, suid the young man; ‘it is our only chauce ; 
now for it,” Tle rose cautiously, taised ris Alpine 
stick, which had jain by lis side, and with the ton 
point pierced the silk of the balloon, ‘The letter 
emitted a sound hhe a decp sigh, and waved to 
and fro ike a wounded ammial. ‘That moment of 
suspense scemed an leur ‘Then the gas ruehed 


redegma all the rest,’ aaid he; ‘and I recall the hasty 
wan which wounded you.” 













































shrunk with frightful rapidity. The travellers eloged 
their eyes, overcome with terior, Before jong, a shar 
explosion was heard, fullowed by a violent shovk, whic 
made them open their eyes, and they discovered that 
the netting had become entangled in the branches of a 
willow, aud irl car hung within a few {vef of the 


ground. 


Towarda the end of the same day, Loffmann and 
Ritter were sitting in the window of a house on tha 
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‘Tf’ eaid Ritter with empotion. “Ah, wham could I 
appoint ?? . 

‘She who created our friendship can, if sha chooses, 
still more firmly wolte us, and render the division of 





Hitlesfde, Itwas Michacl’s dwelling, to which he bad 
touddcted his companion after common delfver- 
anes. The brother and sister &t first could find room 
fn thelr hearts only for grateful joy at their wondor- 
ful preservation ; Lut, presently, in Ritter awoke the 
remembrance of the coming danger to His interests. 

Resting ha elbows on the wooden balustrade which 
served asa balcony, he bad remaincd for a long time 
silent, when Christian whose eyes had been wandering 
over the Inndscape, suddenly exclaimed: ‘How far does 
your property extend, Herr Ritter?’ 

The latter shuddered aa be saw on what hie guest's 
thoughts were bent. ‘Ah, you wish to ace what will 
be yours if your suit be succcasfal,’ ssid he bitterly. 

"Upon my honour, Lwas not thinking of that,’ sald 
Loffmann, disconcerted, 

Yow need not blush to own it, said Ritter; ‘overy 
ono believes in the justice of hia own cause. 1 will 
shew you the boundaries of the estate,’ and he pointed 
out, one after the other, the woods, Uelds, and meadows 
whieh compored the property. 

“Tt weunis in excellcnt order,’ obscryed Christian, 

"Yea; J have devyted ull my ting and energy to it,’ 
replied the farmer, '1 hal planned many other im. 
pravementa; bat who knows how many days J have to 
remain herg? the land, perhaps, has already ceased to 
be mine.’ 

Ag the words left his mouth, Florence entered—shu 
seemed troubled, and held i her hand a letter bearing 
the Mannheim postmark 

*Tai¢ from Here Littoll 7" said Michael, turning pale. 

‘It ts) eho replica. - 

‘Thon judgment is pronounced, and we shall know 





the y an easy matter.’ 

‘How ?’ inguired Michael. 

“By making the two friends brothers |' 

Ritter turned to Florence with a questioning thoug 
smiling glance, and the blushing girl timidly extending’ 
her hand to Loffmann, hid her face upon her brother'a 
shoulder. 








ZOOPUYTES 


Wnhex Pcyssonel, a French naturdiist, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, asserted that the beauli~ 
ful plant-libe forma of the zoopbytes ahould be referred 
to the animal, rather than to the vegetable kingdom, 
hig doctrine waa received with incredulity and derision. 
‘The learned men of his age, deceived by the external 
configuration of those cutious productions, refuacd to 
believe that they were not what they seemed to be. 
T) clr arbarescentt masses, firmly rooted to stones and; 
ehells, presenting the stem, the branches, and the general 
arrangement of the plant, and increasing by & process 
of budding, were unhesitatingly classed amongst the 
num¢reus family of Algo, or sea-weeds. 

diven when the awkward discovery was made, that 
there were actually living polypes within the cell 
whieh covered the branches of the supposed plant, it 
was contended that these were merely accidental lodgera, 
end hut no organic connecnon with the structure in 
winch they had found convenient shelter. Some, more 








ourt—= He held out a trembling band for the Jet-ffinentul than their follows, regarded them as blasoma, 


tar, but Blorenve seized it between her own, and, 
glancing (idly at Lofinann, sad. Ah, but remember, 
whatever happens, you have sworn friendship for each 
other’. — 

“The fetter! give auc the letver 1? intorpupted: the 
agitated Machacl, 

Florence stepped back a pace, ‘Furst promise, (hit 
you will submit to the decision, whatever it may be,’ 
sail she with ences > and pouting at the sume tunc 
to the foot of the hill and the willow on which atl 
hung the remains of the balloon, she added. “Have 
you already forgotten the nught passed in the clouds ?? 

Ritter and Loffinann looked at each other, and, after 
sn dnstant’s hesitation, held out their hands. 

‘Nol’ exchdimod Moobacl, Cit shall not be said that 
danger alone inclinos uur hearts to mory. Saved ay we 
have been by the zoudnc gs of Gad, Ict us prove, by our 
subuiiesion, that we are grateful, Chitstian Loffmann, 
we throw away our cannty ahove~—do not Tot it aetarn 
on earth Whatever that letloer may contain, L declare 
that twill submit to the decision without anger.’ 

“Aud TF will bleas it for viving me such a fiend, 
even though itrain all my hopes,’ added Christiaan 


Paid saw oan them an additional proof of the vegetable 
nature of the zoophyte { Poor Poyssonel, like many 
another pioneer ot the truth, found no fayour amongst 
the fuurucd of Ins day: was ‘put down’ by men who 
had ho practical acquamtunce with nature, and voted 
a foolish theormt by the conservative aristocracy of 
aciemeas Continued research bag long since catablished 
the correctness of his views; and every student of 
natural history now huows, that the zoophyte is no more 
a vegetable than the clephant oi the horse. By the 
unlearacd, however, its plant-like aspect ia still taken 
aca proof of its plant-like nature; and it is commonly 
to Ix found, neatly mounted, in the collection of the 
anuiteur, nen oweed? 

‘The zoophy tes constituie a singularly beautiful and 
inlerosting tribe of beinga, and we doubt not that a 
short revue of their listory will prove aeceptable to 
our reiders, No rambler by the sea-side, who is jn 
the habit of taking any note of the treasures which the 
ovenn flings so profisely in his way, can well be ignorant 
' of the forms of the commoner apecies. Masses of thern, 





‘rected to shells, or involved in the heaps of weed left 


hy the receding tide, are to be met with on every sandy © 


Florener gave the leiter to Michael, who took it with | shore. They may ba known at once by their horny 


a firm hand, ran it over, nud turned slighty pale. 

Florence rashed forward. 

‘You are master here, Hore Toifpann !' sand Yhe 
farmer, turing to the young man 

‘Then the canee ia decided in my favour!’ he 
excluimed in a tone of joy. 

‘Yea; hore ig the sentence” (Christian took the letter 
which Michael held out.) ‘Zenveforta thus property 
de yours’. ~— 

*Jhe «slate is not eqnal to the happinesa of possesa- 
ing 0 friend, interrupted Loftnann, tearing the paper. 

Wttor stared at lun jn astonishnient, ond Florence 
clagped hor Isindy 

“Yea replied the young man; ‘I came here as 8 


Y. RRest, and 1 do nut choos toremaia as an enenty, He 


, Who haa to nobly recoived and hospitably cntortained 


me, shall binasott int i 
Jnative of cur sever clans mE Nh dee Sie 


| appearance, and, on closer examination, by the colls 


which cover their delicate branches. Bat remember, 
that the masses, a8 you communly find them on the 
‘ evast, are but the skeletons of the zoophytea. To 
‘appreciate ita full beauty, you must sec it living; you 
| intiet ace it while yet bathed by the water which main- 
tains its ovistence; when the eeenitng stem and branches 
Sand brancldete are instinct with animal vitality, and 
lita thousand cella are alt Alted with active beiugs, 
_ which now expand their circlete of mitk-white arms, 
like fiity flowers, now sink with suddeu baste into 
their little mansiuns, You must sce it thas, to know 
how beautiful a thing it is, ; 
Che xvvphyte is a compound being. Tt is not an 





animal with one ect of arms, one mouth, and ane 
! stotunch ; it counta them by huadreds. The beautiful 
plantlike akeleton which you pick up on the share, is, 
in fact, « horny, ramified, tubular case, which, 
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branchiet—rans the vital thread, which is the essential 
of the organism. Yvery here and there along 

the harny tube expands into « pretty little 
varying form Ta different specics; and in each 
“of cise partial preteae Ge and every polyps is 
attached to the animal that pervades the entire 
structure, is in organic union with it, shares its life, 
and helps to provide for its nutrition. 

These polypes resemble in gencral structure, the 
iiydra of the fresh waters—a famous creature, yiedee 
atory has been told so often, that it were hardly nesBful 
to repeat it here; and hence this order of zoophytes 
which is the simplest—has been called tho l/ydroid. 

The polype may be described in few words, Jt is a 
mixtute gelatinous boty, with an opening at the upper 
extremity, which sorves as a mouth, around which are 
act a number of delicate, thread-like arma, and with 
an interior cavity, which discharges the functions of a 
digestive aac. Every ceil oa the plant-like zoophyte | 
bas a tenant of this kind, ani the said tenant is | 
attached to the percurrent-animal thread at the base , 
of its cell. It can expand its tentacles, bloryom-liki. at 
ploasure, beyond the opening of its little dwelling, in 
quest of food, and at pleasure can fold them up, bud- 
like, within its sholter. Every polype on the compound 
organism enjoys acertam amount of individual liberty, + 
but all are strictly subservient to the commonwealth of 
whieh they form a part. Each may cast out its fishing- 
Hines, and capture fits prey, and digest its dinner, at 
such seasons as it may sec fit: the right of private 
judgment is so far respected! but of all the nutriment 
which it accumulates and prepares in its own labora- 
tory, by far the largest portion is appropriated for the 
service of the commonwealth, There ls a communicva- 
tion between the stomach af every polype and a channel 
which runs through the entite length of the medullary 
pulp, anda stream of granular fluid is constantly Aowing 
up and down this channel, which entcra the etemacha 
of all the palypes, minglea with the food which i there 
undergoing the process of digestion, and havi on 
up cortain portions of it, bears off the nutrient er, 
and distributes it throughout the whol> structure. 

The polypes, then, leading an independent Ife in their 
little ceils, obtain food as they will, and digest it as 
they can; but the produce of thelr combined vxertions 
goes to support the complex organism with which they 
are connected. ‘The zoophyte is an animal of, itmay 
be, o hundred or a thousand stomach-power —pemder 
this, ye gourmands!—ani} jias, not unfree 
10,000 arms cugaged in supplying it with food! it 
may be vd as an assemblage of animals bound 
together so as to form: one compound orguniem. It 
many be likened to a federal republic, in which many 
atatcas are united eo as to constitute one con.monweailth, 
all being subject to a central power, and boand to 
furnish their quota for the support of the whole, but 
each having the control of its own peculiar affairs. 

Very graceful and delicate aro the plant-like forms 
of these curious beixigs; masses of them may often be 
met with ornamenting the ragged elicll of suruc vene- 
rable oyster, composed of many specimens, all unlicd 
by a common fibre, which creeps over the surface, and 
ig algo pervaded by the ving Pulp. Jt is quite appal- 
King to think of the polype Popul ion which the pvor 
mollusc must raise whenever he feels it necessary to 


raain | alriost aa 





gape! One or even two hundred thousand individuals 
taay tenant cells on the tufts which decorate his upper 


valve, and these he mast perforce elevate be can 
inhale his or appease his hunger! To the 
onlooker, it is to know that so much of 


crowded even on the rongh oa 
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which we have likened to blossqma, are 
ile and as easily destroyed. As fleas 
they wither away and are loat, and for awhile the cells 
tevkain tonantless; but the vitality of the connacting 
pulp continues unimpaired, and era long « fresh onop 
will sprout from it, and every mansion wHl have its 
oecupant again. As the tree sheds its iaaves, the 
zoophyte will shod ita polypes, but its spring Slows 
elusa upon ite autumn. 

The curious animale of which we write, increase if 
two ways; like the tree, they put forth fresh branches, 
which expand into colls at the proper pointa; and 
within these, new polypes are gradually developed. In 
obedience to the Jaw of the specics, buds pullulate from 
various portions of the structure, You eco an excres- 
conce fayming on tue stem—it is an offshoot from the 


The pol 








conteal-{ p, fall of strong vitality; it Increaaos —it 
beco branch; the branch puts forth a cell, into 
whic: pulp passes, and is there moulded into the 
pols pe 1 It is interesting to watch the procesa 


of formation. Within the fleshy mace enclosed in the 
cel", a central cavity appears, into which the nutrient 
stream finds ua way. ‘The atoruach is now hollowed 
out. Round the upper portion of the pascent bedy, & 
number of small knobs or tubercles chew themselves; 
they incroase in length, and the boeutiful circle of 
arms is complete. Meanwhile, within the ring of 
tentacles, the forepart of the body is prolonged into a 
kind of trunk, aud perforated at its extremity. The # 
polype has now a month, and commenccs life! In this 
way, hew members are added to the commonwealth, 

Thus af is that the individual speciinen is enlarged, 
and by a similar provess the colony is oxtended. Tho 
creeping fibre by which the zoophy te 18 ntlachod to the 
surface fro wlach it springs, can also put forth its 
bude, which evolve, ia duc trme, perfcet shoots, branched 
and polype-laden ~ all united together, sharing one life, 
and nourished hy the same juices. 

Rut there is another proviston fur the diffusion of 
the speci; and few chapters in natural history are 
more altractive or more astounding than that which 
relates to the mode in which the voophyte rears its 
family, and sends at forth ite the work. 

The tree puts forth branches and leaf-buda, and sa 
increases ity own dimensious; it alae imatures flower- 
badsa, and proparee a new generation Tho plant-like 
animal doce much the same, It fas ats two classes of 
cela, The one act, iu which the poly pes are lodged, is 
always present - the other js produced at cortuin seasons 
only, juat as the flowers are ou the plant, and is devoted 
to a diferent office, Thess colly, which aro called 
vericles or capsules, differ in form front those which 
contain the polypex, are larger, and more sparingly 
distributed over the zvuphyt. ‘They are often prettily 
urn-shaped, and tre sometimes decornted with spines 
aud other aculp. are, Truly did Hogarth write of theao 
“pretty littlo seed-caps or vases,’ as he calls them, that 
‘they are a sweet confirmation of the pleasure nature 
sevins to take an sauperaddlng an elegance of form to 
most of hor works, wherever you find them.’ 

The vesicles, ag we hase eeid, do not contain polypes, 
Dut they de contain an offshoot from the central pulp; 
and in thig, ova are matured. The urn-shaped celle 
are the repositories in which minute, spherical bodi 
clothed with yibratie ciha, are elaborated, dostined, 
lke the winged seed of the plant to diffuse the specles 
far and wide lu dae time, you may aco a number 
of these fhttle loconiocve balls escaping through the 
mouth of the vesicle, and then dancing gaily through 
the surrounding water. Follow one of them through 
ite vagrant coun-v: aftr a short poridd of activity 
you will find that i¢ hua got rid of tts cilia, and settled 
down into a vary unpromising circular epeck; you 
might well eH 080 that ite carcer was ended, but 
there are mystle powers in the germ yet, and its 
quiescence is but the prelude to its development. 
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Very shortly, a awelling will appear in the centre of this | facts, before we may hope to reach they fall significance. 
Jittls disk, which will gradually rise higher and higher, | Meanwhile, good reader, we might inflict upon thee 
anti at lengeh vou will have before yeu a slender | some theorctical views of our own, weve it not rather 
em, such as we have described ag belonging to the | our purpose to tell thee a plain, unvarnished tale, aud 
soophyte ; and from this stem, at the proper point, a | to avoid, as much as possible, the technicalitics of acienee. 
cell will he developed; and in the cell a polype will} It is now a settled point that some, at least, of the 
getminate, and so the foundation of the compound, | hydroid zoophytes are phosphorescent. Mystic lights 
arborcscu.t organism will be laid{ Branch follows | gleam from cach little cell, when at night the frond 
branch, as growth proceeds, according to tho pattern | which beara a colony of certain species is roughly’ 
which nature has prescribed for the species, until the | agitated. The polype population, it would seem, 
structure 8 complete. In some cases, however, the | illuminate their dwellings, not in seasons of joy and 
germ isaues from the vesicle under a different guise. | triumph, but of alarm. When irritated and annoyed, 
Instead of the restless ciliated ovwnr, chartered to | they literally flash fire at their assailant: their indig- 
wander freely through the ocean, and to colonise | nation is charming! It is worth while to provoke an 
distant settleinente for ite race, small leech-like bodies | anger which finds expression in so much of bfillianey 
(planulr) are produced, which, on escaping, undergo a | and beauty, 

similar process of development, and reproduce the Sonie of the commoner kinds on our own consts 

















perfect animal, ‘ are alneng the most phosphorescent. A delicate bell- 
The zoophyte, then, staid creature that a coralline (faomedea), which overspreada, with its 
miniature forests, the belt-Hke fronds of the larger 


Thalf-plant, halfaninial, 


Routed, and slumbering through a dream of hfe — sva-plants, may be mentioned as remarkable in this 


way. If a picee of weed covered with this zoophyte 
as the poct sings, has » brood of errant-children ; and | be shaken in sea-water at night, a star will glitter for 
the vagrancy of the young is the compousation, in the | a moment in almuat every crystal cell. 
economy of nature, for the fiaity of the adult. Before concluding this paper, we must ondeavour to 
The bell-corallines (Camponulurigda ) arc amougst the | descrite a few of the more remarkable and beautiful 
most exquisite of their order; for delicacy und grace, | of the forms of life included within the tribe of which 
they are perhaps equalled by none. ‘They are gene- | we have been writing. And we will seck our first 
rally minute, and may be found spreading over mariue | example in those pellucid pools, 
productions, adorning them with a profusion of ringed 
and twisted pedicies, surmonuted by crystal cups, whi h 
are moulded into the loveliest sliapes. These, too, have | where 


Left at low-water glistening in the sun; 





their urn-shaped vesicles in whieh Ue reprodactive Rocks in mininture, 
bodies are matured. But the latter are peeuliar, In | With their smal fry of fishes, crusted o: ells, 
faden vesicles you may see a number of circular, disk- Kich mosses, uree-like sea-weed, sparkling pebliles, 


like bodies, with a dark centre, of various sizes, Envhant the eye, and tempt the cager hand 
cluatering about a ruedian Lae. tn time. the oppure To vivlate the fairy paradise. 

most ono of the set will begin to strugh: towards the} You look down through the clear water, and after 
orifice, jerking itself onward in a style more vigorous | awhile your eve rests ona group et Tittle planes, from 
than graceful, After some labour, twill suecced int two to dive inches in height, of the most delicate 
froving itselho und will drop fiom: the veswle tito the / whitcuess, aud of such temuity that you can with 
surrounding water— what? Not certainty a ciliated | ditheutty distinguish them. if but a ripple passes over 
cre nor yeu A deech-like plannde. VP unprepared ter the | the surkice af the pool, (hey are lust. Each plunie ia a 
Dirth, you may be pardoned tor sone passing suspicions | zoopkyte of the hydroid kind (2hoauaria). Where 
ng to the trustiuness of your even; for the being which | jt 5 ae rooted, @ small Joohediku creature ‘once fixed 
liag juat cecaped trom the yosiele of the bell-corallime as | itself and from this as a germ, the graceful, feathery 
surely aduimature golly fish on appearance! ‘Phere is | form: was gradually evolved, as plunules all laden with 
the transparcnt henuspheriod dink, with aro reund | fairy colla, from whieh as many fiiry poly pes, partners 
the margin, and probosea hanging from the contre; ) in the same vitality, display their arms, milk-white anil 
and there is tho characteristic jerk by whieh the | prettily embossed. Inthe fish, which occasionally darts 
Afidusa propels itself, You cannot doubt it; and may j acroas the pool to the shelter of the hanging weed, we 
well be confounded ut secing a tember, to all appears | have an example of the greatest activity and locomo- 
ance, of another tribe--and that a tribe of acoun vaca | tiveipower. A inore complete contrast to it cannot be 
bonds, noted for nothing wo inuch as for its locomotive | imagined than the being we have just described, which, 
powera and erratic propeusities issuing in the most ; fixed Dhe the plant, leals a still and vegetative life 
natural manner imaginable, from the reproductive cell | aquongst the Lye. 

of the staid and stationary zouphyte. La Cabularie we have a collection of slender 





The affepring of the bell-coralhne, then, is untike ite ‘tubes, attached to some foreign base, and all 
parent; is allied in genera structure and appearance | the tubes are eruwned by polype-heads, crimson and 
to the members of g higher tribe thin that to which its j white, rose-coloured or acarlet, like gorgeous flowers 
progenitor belongs; nor doce it ever become like its { springing from straight and naked stems. A mass of 
parent. It duce not pass Chrongh any peries of trans- | this zooplyte bears nu slight resemblunce to 9 gay 
formations, and emerge a zoophyte at lvst— it hives | parterre. “Down through the centre of each tube pasecs 
and dics a jelly fish, or at loaet in the dikvnoss of one; | Chread of living flesh, to which the polype is attached, 
and, to complete the strange history, it gives birth to 7 Phe flower-like heads which are unprotected by a cell, 
children unlike Hself— children that resemble theie | and cannot be retracted, are deciduous: they fall, and 
ftandfather, Lut not their futher! Jt produces in due | are renewed; and it would seem that crop after “crop 
tine cited eggs, dies probably son atter Qheir ; may sprout from the prolific putp. 
liberation, thd these egys give risy to the zoophs te We have here, surely, a strange form of life—a tube 
again. Such is the curious story of the reproduction ! well-nigh filled with a semi-Ruid organic pulp,” reeted 
af the bell-cormMines, and surmounted by an armed aud richly-coloured head, 

Siruilar facta have been observed with Yeapect to | which provides natritien ! 
prsishda a the Jower auumila and we have had much This genus is not uncommon in our aeas, and fow 
a ne Sailor PLA Fg! are mystie ee | pretticr sights reward the dredger than-s mass of thie 

O and anaee ch we do not readily inter. | Hne xoopbyty with ite polypes in full health and 
pret) there is need of much patient observation of aplendour, The latter are generally inactive. The lang, 
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slender, petallike arms droop lstlessly and elegantly 
around the vividly-painted body, and bat seldom 
betray their real character as purveyors to the mouth, 

‘We can only sketch one more member of this inte- 
Treating tribe—the Cumpenularia, or bell-coralline, to 
which we have before alluded. We will select a common 
species, which any of our readers, who will, may obtain 
for himeclf by a little diligent search. A slender, cor- 
‘neous tube creeps-over the stem of some other zvophyte 
or Bea-woed, and from this riso at intervals long and 
pellucid stalks, ringed, and surmounted by bell-shaped 
cups of crystalline traneparency, the rims of which are 
cut into the prettiest crenulations. Every here and 
there along the creeping fibre are set the vesicles, also 
ringed, within which the mysterious little jelly-fishes | 
are matured through which the species is propayated. 
Within the cups are placed the polypes, which cast ont 
their arme over the serrated rim. Delicacy, trans- 
parency, aud grace, pervade the entire structure: the | 
spirit of beauty has thrown itsclf into every curve apd 
line; the eye rests with full satisfaction on the little 
cups, so perfect is their form, and so pure their 
traneparency ; and hardly leas beautiful are the ringed 
and twisted pedicles that sapport vent 

Profusely and widely is this uanute being distributed 
over marine productiona. On our awn shore, you may 
count some lipndecds of its crystal chalices on a single 
bunch of coralline. We have seen it investing tufts 
of the Guif-weed that liad tossed and dcitted on 
diatant seus; and could uot but think: how many 
millions of the little eups, with thelr lappy polspe 
inmates, must rise und perish yearly on that vast ‘belt 
of floating vegetation, which marks the course of the 
nighty stream-—rise and perish unseen. Quiet but 
impressive preachers, surely, are these little creatures 
from their crystal celly —witnessing unobtrusively, but 
with a certain strangely persuasive eloqueuce, to the 
providence of a gende Power, who loves beauty for | 
benuty’s sake, and seeks no other reason for incressing 
indefinitely the amount of sentient being, than this—that 
there may be more of Auppiness in His universe. 





THE CLAIRVOYANTE IMPOSTURRE, 
A Few weeks ago, a considerable number of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh —quite with their own con- 
eent—were made the victims of a clever and andacious , 
deception, under tho name of ecience ; and painful as 
the subject must be ta many worthy and eredulous 
people, we would not here allude to it, but for the 
purpese of putting the country generally ou ite guard 
ngtingt similar delusions, A subordinate reason alo 
influences us, Our own name has been unwarrantahly 
used as that of one giving sume degree of ercdence 
to the vperations of the pretended man of acience ; 
and in bare justice to vureselycs, we are compclled to 
place the matter in ita troe light. 

The parties to this extraordinary deceit’ were, & 
person styling himself Mr Bernardo Fagie, and a rather 
prepossessing girl, his daughter, apparently seventeen 
or eighteen yeara of ange. Mr Eagle, who travels with 
a brass band and the paraphernalin of a professional 
conhjuror, took a large public room, and there Leld 
nightly axhibitions of whay he described a¢ Clairvoyance. 
Vast crows attended to witness theac demonstrations, 
which we shall attempt to describe. 

On a stage in front of the epectatora, the girl Miss ' 
Eagle was scated on # chair, and her father, with a | 
variety of passes and gestures, threw ber, as he 
alleged, into a state of coma. Hur eyes seciningly 
vlosed, and she was stated to be mesmerically asleep, 
and ia a condition of clairvoyance, What was the; 
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exact nature of this mysterious condition, and how it 
was to bear on the performances, the father tried to 
explain; bat 20 confused was his harangne, and 9 
ilditerate were his definitions, that nothing satiefactory 
could be made of the disvourse, Diveated of jargon, 
his stury was this :—Some six or seven years ago, when 
giving exhibitions i conjuring in a provinelal town 
in England, he saw for the firet time exporiments in 
moamerism and clairvoyance, and he forthwith resolred 
to attempt something of the hind with his daughter. 
Tle did go, and was successful; gratitie! with tho 
results, he had since partially abandoned conjuring, asd 
addressed himecif to exhibitions like the preacnt, His 
daughter had travelled with him; and her education 
had been entirely neglected; she could read, but that 
was all. Doubts, uc proceeded to say, would be entar- 
tained of the truth of clairvoyance; but this wag of 
no avail, All great discoveries —as, for exaniple, ihe 
theory of the circulation of the blood, and vaccina- 
tion--lmd met with discredit at thirst; and it was not 
surprising that clairvoyance should encounter similar 
treatment. vy would now show that his daughter wag 
in a state to anewer autisfactorily any question that he 
might put to her, Between his mind snd bers there 
had bec established an intimate union. What he 
thought of, ede thought of notwithstan ling the distance 
he would place between then. 

Having pronounced an exordiaum of this nature, Mr 
Ragle went to work with his pevformances. Stepping 
down from the stage amidst the audience, he requested 
that any article might be put into his band, for the 
purpose of testing the powers of the ‘little clairvayante,’ 
‘There was of course a rush of articles from the ladies 
and goutlemen seated around; cach eager to gut some 
account of the ohjeet handed for inquiry.  Watehes 
wore ordinary subjects of experiment. Opening a wateh, 
Mr Eagle woul! tsk his daughter the number and 
maker's name inscribed withi it; aud sho wae gene- 
rally correct in the auawers, A seuled packet would 
be handed, to him, with the request that his daughter 
would state what wasanit. In such cases, she wag as 
frequently wrong as right; until the father opened the 
packet, and saw what were the contents. His questions 
were then anawered correctly. ft was evidently of 
importance that he should be fully acquainted with the 
nature of everything submitted for inquiry. If he was 
iznorant of what shoukl be the true auswer, ‘the little 
elairveyante’ was ina perplesity, and her anawer was 
a mere guerre, Ay the means employed by Kagle to 
aequaint hinsclf with the nature of the Uhing asked 
were generally successful ~ as he, indeed, saw with hia 
eyes, and heard with bis cars—-it 1 not to be doubted 
that he clieited a aurprising accuracy in the responses, 
At first, dhe thing was really astomshing., So promptly 
were the answers given to the mont odd questians, 
respecting the vumbers of watches, the names sub- 
aenbed to letters, the engraving ov seals, the nature of 
iiniature likcnessas, &#,. that one felt at a loss to 
account for the phenomena on auy ordinary priaciple, 
Great numbers of respectable individuals, after repeated 
visita, were couvinccd that the cnse ‘ane one of so-caHed 
clairveyance—an undeniable manituatation of a howly. 
discovered truth 1m nature! 

On the other hand, there were grave doubters, One 
thing wae clearly suspicious. Vugle always aeked the 
question himself; and in deing sa employed many mere 
words than were at all necessary. Until the resporise 
was uticrad, be kept taking: ‘Come, now, migs, be 
quick; we arc waiting; quick as possible y let mo hear 
you answer: do you hear?’ and so on; while the podr 
girl eat in her »pparently dreaming state, trying to 
gather a cuc from the language addressed to her. That 
the whale thing was a deception, we never bad any 
doubt. In Mc first place, it is our belief that the 
girt saw through her eye-Inshes, and, to # certain 


extent, vbserved the external character of objects. ; 
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"Pitts wae one means of assisting her to respond. Next, 


1} ‘we Gelt assured that the natare of the answer she was 


te Miliver, was conveyed through & certain collocation 


1 pf words, previously studied and agreed on between the 


ey pak Jt was also unfortunate for Eagie, that he 
ad confessediy been a conjuror; and we all know what 


A riarvellou: feate are kaocomplished within the regions 
ie of legerdemaip. Much of the proceedings likewise boro 
Woe suspiciously close resemblance to vaticination and 


Yortune-tolling, Disconsolate mothers received intelli- 
gence of sons in distant quarters of the globe; a deserted 
wife was relieved by hearing tidings of her husband; 
and a gontluman interested in the fate of the Great 
Britain steamer, was sssured that she reached her 
destination in Australia on the 15th or 16th of No- 
vember. It may be doubted whether this did not 
bring the father and daughter within the scope of the 
lawa against fortunc-telling, and obtaining money under 
falne pretences. 

The Edinburgh newspaper preas were not unanimous 
in denouncing the performances as a trick. ‘To the 
eredit of the Scotemun, it boldly proclaimed that un 
imposture was being practised, and gave publicity to 
letters from’ correspondents, aimdgg at an explanation 
of the phenomena. Jt waa shrewlly romarked by one 
writer, that the worda addressed by the father to the 
daughter might bear a covert meaning, and be symbolic 
both of letters of the alphabet and of figures. ‘Shere 
ean be no doubt thet auch wns the caso. ‘The trick 15 
of French origin, and is completely explained in an 
articlain the New Monthly Magezine for December 185% 
Besides conveying meanings by words placed in a cer- 
tain arrangement, Mr Kagle had the address to convey 
a peculiar meaning by sounds with his foot. On the 
trro occasions on which we were present, a question 
was whispered by some individuals to the father rela 
tive to Nuanoloon; and each tine when the futher 
asked what ho was thiuking of, he loudly etamped with 
hia foot on the floor, That stamp produced the same 
goaturcs from the girl on both occasions; she rose frum 
her chair, and pretended to go through the ecremony 
of Napoleon aigiimng his abdication. ‘Chis was eo palp- 
able a fraud, that we did not hesitate to suy su to those 
about us, and immediately left the room. . 

That the nature of the alleged clursoyavce naght he 
tested in a manner which public exhibitions scarcely 
admitted of, Mr Kaglo was invited hy Mr John Giay, 
of tho North British Advertiar, to give a private por- 
furmance before a select party of gentlemen; but this 
invitation was declined on somo frivolous grounds, and 
his exposare waa deft to be effected publicly, and in 
a manner which, it is ta be hoped, will not be for. 
gotten by the pretended meameriat. We qnote an 
fpecount of the affair from the Scotsman of Wednesday, 
December 8 : 

‘On Saturday Isat, an efficient serutiny was made by 
some medi¢al gentlemen who dropped im upon a day- 
exhibition which Mr Engle had advertised, Even before 
any interference or inquisition took pluce, Miss Eagle, 

rome cause or other. probably tram being flustered 

by knowledge of what was coming - was not bo ready 
in hor answers as on some former occamons—in fact, 
almost all the attempts missed fire, Professor Bunpson 
naked Mr Eagle to explain his theory of clairvoyance, 
Mr Eagle replied, that clairvoyance merely implied a 

tranaivrence of the thoughts of the person en ruppor? to 

the thoughts of the clairvoyante. ‘he profsasur then 

prt a guestion to Mr Engle to bo answered by the 

clalrvoyante, lnaleting at the same time that the question 

should be put in a particular form of words. An answer 

was not obtained. “Well” said the professor, “is it 

of any consequence in what furm you pué the question P” 

+“ Certainty,” said Mr Pagle; “(must rowse her atten- 
ton aofficiently.” “But cannot one form of worde 

atoomptish that object an well as any other?” Extri- 
eution from this difficuity was imposible; and aa a 
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told Mr Eagle to” 
ask tha price of a certain watch in any way he pisased, 


retief or compronrise, the 


and offered to inform him of the 

after the question was put. In thix also the ? 
failed, though the experiment was tried several 

The then took out « ten-pound note, and 
offered to tell Mr Eagle the nuthbar of the note, and 
afterwards to present it to him as a if his daughter 
told the number correctly on being simply asked “ What 
is the number of this note?” No answer was returned ; 
and on Mr Eagle saying that he did not clearly pee the 
number of the note, another one was shewn him, and 
the question repeated, with an offer of both the notes if 
the question was anawered. This was also unsuccessful, . 
evidently shewing that there is a communication estab- 
lished between the father and daughter in the way in 
which the question ts asked, After sitting for an hour 
and a half, the audience dispersed, after a motion had 
been made hy Dr Moir, and unanimously carried, that 
the whole affair was an imposition, and after Professor 
Simpson had administered a rebuke.’ 

Nothing more, we presume, need be said, The 
alleged clairvoyance ia only a clever piece of conjuring, 
dependent on mnemonics ur a nice exercise of memory. 
Declared to be auch by Mr Eagle, the thing would 
deserve attention, and furnish no small share of harm~ 
Jess amusement; but put forward as a positive truth 
in nature, a flagrant injury to science is committed, 
ani a deception practised meriting public reprobation 
and punishinent. 

Ww. c, 


a 





MY ARRIVAL IN FAIRYLAND. 


Uni uss disenchanted by reality, the fervid fancies of 
youth never wholly Jose their power. What we 
worshipped in the spring-time, wo dream of lovingly 
in the autumn; and the unrenlised vision of the 
young heart has all the magic of enchantment to the 
mature brain. Tt waa so with mo in my anticipations 
of a certain city of Fairyland. In the andly unpro- 
fituble dreams of my flret youth, this had borne a lurgo 
share. Marble palaces, godlike men, beautiful eyes 
glancing through jalousied windows, fairy figurce 
stealing among flowery balconica, gondoliers—ovory 
one of whom was Apullu's twin—dressod in a_pic- 
turesque costume, always clean, and singing Tasso and 
Ariosto all day long—sunshine in a golden flood— 
moonlight in a silver glory—one atmosphere of love, 
and light, and beauty, crowning tower and palace, with 
an untading aureola, made up the picture of the 
Adriatic Queen. This dream of her beauty had con- 
tinued through the rough awakenings from many 
another funcy, which a hard struggle with the world 
had given me; and it was with all the flush and glow 
and bounding bleod of olden days, that I set out on 
an Italian tour, which was to have ax its culminating 
point of interest aunny, beautiful, beloved Venice! 

We had stood awe-struck beneath tho rushing 
waters of Schaffhausen, and had watched the blood- 
red sun leap up to life from the Rhigikulm; we: had 





| knelt on the Fiehl of the Oath at Lucerne, and prayed 


in the Chapel of William Tell; we had counted the 
shudowy lizards, chased the blue-winged grasshoppers, 
gathered wild cyclamen, and laid oureclres to sleep in the 
vineyards of awcut Como; we had mused on the roof of 
Milan Cathedral, and spent houre in loving adiniration 
of ite pinnacles and statuee—bat all this was nothing 
to the glory which was to come; what we bad seen 
hitherto formed bat a faint shadow of the miracles we 
were to sea; and the deepast Joy that we had folt was 





ery 

found our light cl g insufficient and uncomfort- 
able. In Milan, i¢ had been eee ee thermo- 
meter standing at 20 degrees in shade, and even 
the early morning sun intolerable. The whole day 
Jong we had Jain gasping for air, shutting up the 
windows, and closing the jalouaies, for the air blew in 
ke the blaat of a furnace, and the sunlight waa not 
to be looked nm with impunity. From Treviglio to 
Brescia we been suffocated with heat, and stifled 
with dust ; from Brescia to Disongano, on the Lago di 
Garda, we had almost resolved on suicida, in the hope 
that the purgatory of suicides was an ice-cellar; but 
at Verona we wiped the mud from our boots, and shook 
the rivulota from our umbrellas, and thought there 
‘ere even worse things than sunshine and warm winds. 

We passed through Padua, birthplace of St Anthony. 
without n wish to ece its Palace uv: Reason or its devils 
in the Palazzo Pappafava; eq/e au dait and aufe a he 
cogue were more to our wishes just then The most 
enthusiastic lover of art arnong us would have hesitated 
long before giving up a good supper and comfortable 
bed for a sight of all the mastera nm Italy. We were 
very tired, wolflahly hungry, and one of ur ut levst 
savagely ill-tempered; for the constant presence of 
those heavy, hideous German heads, above the hated 
Austrian uniform, was not the best panacea for this 
particular traveller's good-humouw. We had spent the 
whole of the forenoon in looking over Verona —* doing 
Vorona,’ a8 the phrase runs—and consequently wo had 


lived on paints and atoncs alone, which we found a 
rather unsatisfuctory diet when the excitement wus 


aver. It was Jate now—dark, dirty, and raming-- 
when it was apnounced to ua that we were passing 
over the grand bridge which connects the city with the 
mainiand, ond that we should soun be at our journeys 
end. In effoet, the train stopped in a few minutes, and 


we all scrambled out into the wet and nud beneath the 


shining gas-lamps of the station. 

Through a long, long dirty way wo acre marched in 
procession to the heart, the important spot, the vital 
function of the railway—the Vassport Office, Our paxs- 
ports had been taken from ua bodily in Vuiona, and 
restored just in time*for our etarting; they lad been 
carefully examined ut the gates, looked at onec in the 
train, then taken away in the train; and now we 
were to have their equivalents or thremecives, wf the 
authorities thought us r denizens of Venice-— 
that is to say, if none of us wore a Garibaldi hat, or 
owned any book of liberal ideas, It was a lurge 
square room into which we were directed where mon 
behind railed deske sat busily writing ; and where one 
older than them all sat by an open table scrutiniang 
the passports, and dealing out small strips of paper 
to those whose original safe-conducts were otherwise 
disposed of. We were motioned within a thick bar 
stretched acroes the room, and thete we stood clustered 
behind thie Jove of the aphere of passporte, cach waiting 
for his turn. Unpronounceable German and Russ.an 
names were called out, so effectually disguised in their 
new Venetian dresses, that their very owners could not 

them; eniwoth-faced Englishmen, with loud 
voices amd angular motions, fought franticly for such a 
rendering of their crabbed cognomene as should entitle 
them to their own passports; Frenchmen grimaced and 
chattered, as their prim eyllables were enlarged by wide 
Ttalian ttouths and incressed by full Italian secents ; 
amd melancholy Venetians etood haughty and ailent, 


wai for sion to enter their own city from 
oer Cenngiho servants of a fcfeign despot~-tbese 





sons of araoe of horow At last our tarn. 
came ; and, with many aa inefbotual effort to perensda 
the oid sinnar to give our fathars’ names something of 
their natural sound, wo secured our safe-condunte and 
prepared to dopart. But, unfortumately, ons of oar 
part} was an officer of rank, an honour he foand 
no small incouvenience to him wherever he seuvell 
and, whether to ahew him peculiar reapeot ae 
representative of the British army and pet owb of 
British lion, or whether to place him under doubly- 
strict aurveillance, #0 as to prevent hie undermining 
the city, blowing up tho arsenal, corrupting the garrison, 
or doing anything else against the law of nations and 
beyond the power of man, which the Austrians in Italy 
seem daily to dread from the English, we did not 
kuow ; all that waa patent to us was, that bis pasaport 
was serit off to the military offica, while ours were 
ignominiously countersigned by the police only. We 
had therefore to wait another weary half-hour before 
we Were released, when, With a dozen harsh consonants 
rendered into one liquid flow of vowels, our military 
friong was presented with his papers, and we all 
rushed off fo the Bagaglio Office, 

Then began a eknamsh for life and death, Then 
boxes, round, square, and eblong—some black, some 
brown, some unpretending deal, some covercd with 
paper, some bristling with hair—were handed over to 
the imps of the luggage ingnisition: then broke ont 
a war with aiff atraps and rusty locke, with cords 
whose knots would not be coaxed loose, and with thongs 
that wonld not le persuaded out of their buckles: 
then wore revealed the scerct mysteries of cach man’s 
shirts and hosen; and hie steck of buots and brushes, 
tooth-pow der and pomarde, displayed for the advantage 
of all veholders: then searchers of inquiring minds 
mady much of treasont blo-luoking waistcoats, and 
thought Mazzim. liad had a hand in boot-hooks and 
neck-ties : then unlettered porters clutched a Bradshaw 
or a Murray with frantic cagerness, and handed the 
gaunie over to ahead’ for seizure or cadorsement, as the 
head thought proper: then agoniaed ladies shrieked for 
merey on their Paris bonnets, and indignantly settled 
their violated wardrobes, ay they stnoothed collars, 
and cus, and rnmpled flounces: then yellow-leaved 
books of German hicrogl) plaice hopelessly bewildered 
the Venetian inquisitor, who was fain to congign 
the tough miorskel to hig Auatrian partnor, better able 
than hunself to decide on the merita of Goethe or 
the impropricties of Selullcr: then Tuglish oaths and 
French saeres mingled with melodious Italian blas- 
phemy and gruff Teutonic anger: and at last, fighting 
triumphantly through all these iniseries, we emerged 
into the street, und stood on thy bordera of the Grund 
Canal at Veniee. What a godlike moment! ‘Taso, 
Ariosto, Dante divine Raphacl, glurious Titian; the 
heruie deeds, the buruing passiona of the past—all 
secpt befure my brain hke atormy clouda: I was 
bewildered, cutranced, enslayod— 1 was in Venice, my 
adored Venice! 

‘Omnsbus tl’ ‘Gondola !' ‘Gondola 1’ ‘Onmibus!’ rent 
the air, as crowds of half-scen figures, flitting up from 
the dark waters, surrounded us like dusky gnomes, and 
plied desperately for a fare, 

‘You had better yo by the omnibus,’ said ‘our obdef? 
to me. ‘Jtia Bo wet, it wil be better for you’ 

I was struck with the anonaiy of the word, snd 
wondered much how an omnibus could run in Venice, 
However, being a meck animal when I any tited, 1 
supposed cur chif knew what he was talking about. 

‘Colonel —— is not rendy yet,’ ho then aaid. ‘Stand 
here till I go ang sec after hits,’ 

I did as I was bid, and stood in the pouring rain, ont 
on the pavement and # a rainor martyrdom from 
the crowd of su..ounding persecutors. My thin boots 
ed, and it t drese clung dank and 


Were 5OON £On 
dripping round me, + hearted individual, in « 
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_ Capuchin-oloak, and with jet-black mustache, 
wiubreila over me. I epeculated on the peceenllity of 
# being a Venetian noble, direct descendant of all the 
a,and thanked him very warnily. But when 
; foat oe was the conductor of our omnibus, my 
de cooled wonderfully, 
bndola, signora! gondgla!’ shouted half-a-dozen 
sin imy car. 

‘No, no, omnibus!’ cried my friend with the umbrella, 
keeping mo in a kind of barricade formed by his arms 
and cloak, 

‘How pelite these Italians are!’ thought I, ‘ What 
Englishman would take so much trouble for a stranger !” 
Qur military and our chicf now stumbled out of the 
Bagaglio Office. 

* Omnibus!’ ‘Gondola!’ 

‘A private gondola!’ said our chief, with the air of 
a travelled man who won't be imposed on. By this 
time he had learned that carriages and horses did not 
run in the canals of Venice. My protector immediately 
flung himself into the most frantic state. Had you 
threatened him with instant annihilation, he could not 
have vociferated more earnestly against the treachery 
and barbarity of the proposition. My eyes were opened 
—rmy prince was but. a Venetian ‘cad’ after all! 

‘T have promised the onmibus-inan,’ said I to our 
chief in English: ‘you said the omnibus, you know.’ 
I did not let him see that [ was aware of bis blunder; 
T resorved it till 1 was spiteful, and could do it justice. 
The men themselves took up the quarrel, and we ran 
great chance of being carricd off Ly halves, so fierve 
were those Venetian gestures, and so uncompromising 
those Venetian oaths. However, on my omurbus prince 
making a strong point of holding the umbrella over the 
signora, the private gondolicr thought that he must per- 
force quit the fields he could not stand against such 
a heavy fire as this; 60 he yiclded, grumbling, and 
we and our luggage were shot into the omnibus or 
public gondola. 

The boat was full-- full of dripping souls of all 
conditions and aves. ‘Two heartless rufluans were 
smoking, an offonce which would warrant an imprompty 
murder when shut ap in a pondoha at night, with ton 
damp bodies steamiog like ten vaponr-baths. A party 
of young men were talking bud French, and making 
very original love to a laughing little woman, who 
seomed to have good-humour and wit cuough for the 
whole conclave; our English selves oat, as befittcd 
our nation, stately, gloomy, and silent; a young Italian 
mother dandied a screaming nuumamy; and the con- 
ductor growled at the boatmen, and the boatmen swore 
among themacly es. . 

Thos we glided ap the Grand Canal of Venice, on 
thia first evening of our arrival. The dim laaps along 
the water’s edge cast but a flickering light as we stole 
through long Jines of stately palaces: we heard nothing 
but the cries of the gondolwrs as they shot down the 
amaller water-strects, and gave notice of their coming ; 
and this spectral light and speetral movement, mingled 
with the plashing of the oars, pave wn unearthly cha. 
racter to the whole scene. It might have been a city 
of the dead, and we a boat laden with dins ghosis, for 
all the Hfe and animation and warmth that conueeted 
us with the upper world. 

Wotel de Ix Ville!’ called the conductor, as we 
stopped at the eteps of a marble palace, which had once 
belonged to a noble family. 

Landlord and waiters eae out with Jaring lights; 





fram the prison of the omnibus, and brought inte the 
hall. By the increased light, I saw our boatmen—our 
gondoliere—our Apollo's twins-—-our beautiful, heroic 
singers of Tasso. ‘wo squalid mon, dreesed in Jong 
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hand Irish slop-shop, the cast~offs of the aniry— 
with high European hats of narrow teinay bettered in 
at the crown, worn white and shiny at the edges—with 
countenances which bore the stamp of every villainy 
imprinted on features of indescribable uglincss—men 
who#ere one in rank and demoralisation with our 
lowest cabmen—completed the disenchantment of 
Venice; and as the omnibus rowed away, and left us 
standing in the cold, comfortless marble hall, through 
the roof of which the pitiless rain wus pouring in 
torrents—and as we tobk possession of our cold com- 
fortless rooms, which were neither clean nor sweet, I 
stood aghast at the contrast of the childish enthusiasm 
with which I had pictured our becoming guests of this 
queen of the waters, with the misery and despair and 
disgust that lind taken posacssion of me now. Instead 
of all the sunshing, the love, the beauty, warmth, glow, 
and glory of iy anticipations, to find only wet and 
dirt, and fleas and cold, and gondolicrs that looked 
like Irish Jews! 

It was too bad! T could have eric’ to think how I 
had wrecked iwyself on the rock of romance, and what 
a fool I had been for so many ycara! As I sat and nate 
my supper of garlic and oil—for I am sure we had 
nothing else under all those queer names of the carte— 
T afforded a fine fund of amusement to our chief and our 
military, both of whom seemed to think my sulky face 
the most delicious sport they had had for some time. 
So L relieved my mind by quarrelling heartily with 
them beth, and marching out of the room with all the 
tragic dignity of four fect nothing, because it was a 
wet night, and I was disappointed. 

But J am bound in conscience to state, that the next 
day the sun came out, and there sat Veuice like a 
diadeined queen, clothed in a robe of glory. The waters 
glittered in the hght; the silent swift gondolis shot by 
like skimming birds; the marble palaces rose, one after 
the other, like magical creations, along the Grand 
Canal; the Plice of St Mark, the ducal palaces, the 
churches, and the towers, were all the realisations of 
so many dreams of beauty. Beautiful eyes glanced, as 
the fancies of youth lad scen them glance in the moon- 
light long ago; and the romance which the rain of last 
night had dissipated, now rose anew like a silver mist 
when the wind has passed, in the sunshine of the morn- 
ing. Venice—beautiful, beloved Venice !—bome of a 
race of demigods, city of denthless beauty, nurse of 
deathless fame, thou laidst thy shining hand across 
my oyer, and for the future they are blinded to 
everything but thee. x 





A WORD ON TUE WINE QUESTION. 


Je would be rash to say that port wine is the favourite 
drink of Englishmen which it once was, for certainly 
an immense portion of the refined classes of society are 
now reform the use of claret—when they can 
get it. Still, port has a certain traditionary fame, and 
is one of the wines regularly placed on the table by a 
yast number of gentlemen of the middle, as well as 
higher classes. That ancient coalition, port and sherry, 
renains as a household word of England, and probably 
will do so for some time longer. Our wonder ia, that 
port retaing a single particle of our national affections. 
Independently of any imputed procers of home fabrica- 
tion, it is well known to undergo such a process in iis 
native country. No one can tell what any given port 
is made of: it is not the production of any special vinc- 
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ture, it may be assumed to contain a certain proportion 
of the grapes grown on the Douro, with a great deak of, 
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the British taste, and, in fact, a thing which ‘British 
subjects cannot possibly ive without.’ It cannot but be 
considered a curious circumstance, that one scidom sees 
the thing callod port anywhere but in Great Britain, or 
in some of the colonies and states which she has founded, 
Russia, we understand, is almost the only exception to 
this general rule, there being occasional shipments of 
the article from London to St Petershurg—perhaps 
with a view to accommodate our countrymen abroad, 
and those Russian noblesse whose tastes have been viti- 
ated by our example. In the main, therefore, port is an 
English curiosity, a something which foreigners coming 
to England from all parts of the world taste once, just 
te say they have tasted it, and then taste no more. A 
German who has been used to the cool simple wincs 
of his country, the poorest of which have the smell of 
a vineyard in them, gets a glass of port, and finds it 
a dusky-hued liquor, darker than he has ever seen 
before, or than any grapes could make it. He puts it to 
his lips, and smells brandy; he drinks it off, and finds 
it mawkishly sweet and disagrecably rough ; when he 
puts down his glass, he feels a heat in his throat, as if 
he had been taking cayenne penper. His eyes water, 
because he is not used to it. If he is fortunate cnough 
to have one at hand, he will take a glass of claret to 
counteract ita effects. A Fgmch farce, showing a 
Frenchman’s mishaps in London, represents hin getting 
a glass of port, and seeing ifg colour, calling for 
pen and paper to write a lette it. A Portuguese 
himself would not recognise if as a wine; for while 
port has but one well-known flavour, the Alte Douro, 
in fact, produces a variety of wines similar to burgundy 
or claret, which aro quite unknown here in their 
simple forms. At Oporto, as has been said, these are 
all nixed, good and bad, together, and then brandied, 
coloure), and adulterated to make that curious msxe 
ture which they very properly call poit, and ship for 
England. 

Why the English should be so singular in their 
fancy for port, is a question not suffiaently cleared 
up. Some persons allege that the taste is a result of 
climate. Our cold and humid atmosphere demands a 
stimulating liquor. ‘There may be some (ruth in assv- 
ciating a love of alcoholic stimuli with a raw climate ; 
but this cannot be the whole truth. Holland has a 
rawey climate than our own, yet we do wot find that the 
Dutch are bibbers of port—the ordinary diink among 
them being the German or French wines Besides, 
in Scotland, in the olden time, claret was universally 
drunk, and port was unknown. The truth is, that the 
extraordinary pronenesa in England to port is of 
modern date. Jt owes its origin to fiscal arrangements; 
amd these having been established, as it were, by force 
of law, it has continued by sheer dint of fashion and 
prejudice. In this, ag in many things, thc evil had 
its rise in an insane desire to injure Franee.  Pre- 
viously to ihe year 1679, French wines wore largely 
consumed in England, and those of Porimgal were 
comparatively little known. In that year, the Nuglish 
government, from a fecling of animosity towards 
France, suddenly prohibited the importation of French 
wines, thus by an act of parliament depriving the 
whole nation of the Hquor it had been accustomed 
to drink. This arbitrary act caused gicat dissatisfvc- 
tion: attempts were made to smuggle largo quan- 
tities of claret on the southern coast, At Jength, to 
put down this contraband trade, and stop the popular 
clamour, government were compelled to remove the 
prohibition. In 1693, however, French wines, from 
some cause, were again prohibited, and port forved 
into notice. It appears that the new wine was long 
regarded with distrust, although, in truth, the port of 
that period was comparatively genuine, and not dissi- 
milar from some kinds of claret and burgundy. In 
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the Portuguese government, dining the Eaglist nation, 
in exehenge for some trifliig commercial ad 

to take the wine of Portugal in preference to thows of 
France. 

This treaty, called the ‘Methuen Treaty,’ was con- 
sidered at the tinte a master-stroke of policy, and 
an excellent blow at the French; but its effects proved 
most prejudicial to English taste and pocketa. The 
originally wholesome port wine had already become the 
flery adulteration which we know it, and the encourage- 
ment thus given to its consumption coufirmed the taste 
of the port-drinker. The reflned country gentleman, 
who hated ‘thick stuff, and longed for a glass of gentle 
claret,’ disappeared; and the heavy Enclish squire of 
the last century, who ate hcavy meals and drank heavy 
port, succeeded. We have met hia: even in these daya, 
when more intellectual pleasures have counteracted, if 
they have not weakened, the love of port. We have 
dined with him many a time et the London Tavern, on 
all sorts of anniversarics Ile hag taunted us with 
asking the waiter expressly for claret; and while we 
were cnjoying ity delicious silky softness, ita rich edour 
of raspberry and violet, he has sneered at us as ‘a boy,’ 
and prophesied that we should live to prefer his coarse, 
demoralising flavour of brandy and pooper. Although 
Mr M‘Culloch considers the Methuen Treaty injurious 
in its cflueta to both parties, it is evident that the 
Portuguese government soon discovered that they had 
made a good bargain by Lord Mcthuen’s ‘ master-stroke 
of policy” In 1756, the administration of the Marquis 
Pombal (no doubt for a good consideration) granted a 
charter to the present: Oporto Wine Company—being 
a completes monopoly of the trade with England; so 
that, in effect, when the English taste for port was 
thoroughly established, and maintained by treaty, and 
it had become almost a necessury, they compelled us 
to purchase ouly of one company. A certain small 
extent of territory was marked out a3 the only district, 
on the Lanks ot the Douro, in which wine should be 
produced for exportation. The entire and absolute 
disposal of thes wine was placed in the hands of the 
company, Who are further authorised to fix the prices 
to be paid by theniselves to the cultivators, to prepare 
it for exportation, and to fix the price at which they 
should be sold to foreigners. A company with guch 
power could not, of course, be anything but an intoler- 
able nuisance — Seeurcd against the competition of 
their countrymen, and eujos ing, down to the year 1831, 
an almost absolute monopoly of the English market, 
they filled their pockets at our eypense, At the very 
moment when the company have been shipping wine 
for England at L490 a pipe, they have frequently been 
sending wine of the same quality to other countries at 
L.20. The price of wine has been trebled or quadrupled 
under this corporation, These abuses had been long com- 
plained of, though it was uot until 1331 that the import 
duties on French and Portrguese wines were equaliaed. 
But, unfortunately, the habit of drinking port war too 
firmly fixed to be removed by mercly equalising the 
duties on French wines, and the consumption of the 
latter las, thirefore, not greatly increased; while 
most of the abuses of the port-trade previously com- 
plained of remain. ‘The law of Portugal requires that 
port (let us atstain from callmg ot wine) should 
possess certain qualities, which aa intelligent English 
grower of great expericnee in the district, declares 
‘cannot possibly be der‘ ved from the grape.” A notion 
prevaila among the Portuguesc, that we are a heavy 
meat-eating people, who require something more like 
spirit than wine t> assist digestion; we are, moreover, 
considered a wealthy people, who have a decided preju- 
dice against go thing cheap, The same gentleman, 
examined in (™ mittee upon oath, stated, that to his 
repeuted representations to the Portuguese authorities, 
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that, 

‘tae duties be lowered or not, the British consumer 
would always continue to pay 4 high price for his port.’ 
Truly, with our absurd revenge on the French recail- 
ing on our own heads, our Methuen treaties, ahd our 
long endurance of these abuses, we cannot complain of 
sah opinions, Such is the history of what is called 
port, and of its preparation for the English consumer, 
not to speak of the home adulterations of boiled 
Brazil-wood, catechu, oak-bark, privet, beet, turnsole, 
and red sanders, which are not within the scope of 
the present paper. 

Notwithatanding tho avowed manufacture of port, it 
is anid that no wine is more adulterated than sherry. 
The Jarge consumption of this wine dates only from 
the time when the Prince-regent firet made it fashion- 
able. Spanish wines were drunk in the time of 
Shakespeare, as is evident from Falstaff's frequent call 
for a cup of sack. ‘This was undoubtedly a Spanish 
wine, and ia supposed to have been identical with 
sherry. The word sac is n corruption of sec; Spa- 
nish wines being still known in France as ‘vine secs,’ 
or dry wines. After ite revival a few years since, the 
demand increased so rapidly, that the growers, to mect 
it, were compelled to mix with it other wines, and 
otherwise to adulterate it, to suit the artificial English 
taste for flery winca. Tence it happens that no natural 
sherry comes to this country ; for it is the invariable 
result of these adulterations to corrupt the taste of the 
consumer, and thus to render him indifferent to the 
true flavour of the real produce of tha grape. It is 
stated that the natural produce of Xeres, in the present 
state of the English taste, would not suit our markets ; 
it would be considered inferior wine. On the other 
hand, those who have been accustomed to a pure wine, 
cannot drink the false shorrics that are sent to England, 

It would appear, therefore, very desirable, that the 
natignal taste for genuine wine should Le improved by 
any possible means, We do not say that adulterations 
muy not be practised hy other conntrice as well as Spain 
aad Portugal ; but it docs appear, that, in the wine- 
trade of those countries, grievous monopolics and 
artificial restrictions liave tended to increase the price 
of wines, while accidental circumstances have cncou- 
raged an adulteration which has at length altogether 
corrupted the English taste, aud rendered the genuine 
produce of the grape a thing almost entirely unknown in 
thia country. This being the case, the admission of the 
cheaper wines of France and Gerinany at a low rate 
of duty, must obviously exercise o benofictal effect. 
We desira to speak seriously on this subject. Is it 
not a lamentable thing, that the appetite for strony, 
alcoholic, and nbsolutely vicious compounds, under the 
names of port and sherry, should he a result of acts of 
parliament? But the inischiefs of intemperance, so 
provoked, are only one department of the evil. The 

ractical exclusion of French wines of a simple kind, 
nfficts an injury on France without benefiting our- 
selvea; whereas the admission of theso wines on a 
liberal footing, would do more to coment friendship 
and perpetuate peace between the two countries, than 
all the contrivances and blandishments of diplomacy. 
Both, therefore, as promotive of temperate habits, and 
ag tending to maintain a lusting and gonuine peace, we 
advocate the lowering of dutics on French wines. Too 
long, in our opinion, have we sacrificed French friend- 
ships for a potty leaning to Portugal—a country which 
Wwe have no reason to care much or anything about, and 
which at this moment, by a repudiation of ita debts, is 
not allowed to be named on our stock exchange. 

Let it not be supposed that the taste for the lighter 
wines of France and Germany is dead beyond revival 
in England. It is possible that their consumption 
~would not be greatly increased at first; bué genuine 
bie however common, being sold at a cheap rate, 
contd not fail gradually to work its way, and to lay 
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NOTES ON NAMES 


A curtovs little book, of the time of James L, entitled, 
a Restitution of Decayed Fatelligence in ris Capel cone 
cerning the most nobla and renotoned English Nation, has 
lately come into our hands, which-—jn dilating on ‘the 
great antiquity of our ancient English tongue, and of 
the propriety, worthinesse, and amplitude thereof’— 
professes to give the literal origin of many of those 
surnanies and Christian names most in usc amongst us, 
Several of these Saxon etymologies, we are aware, have 
been in modern times traced up to their root, and will 
occur to the reader's recollection; but others not so 
well known, it may perhaps afford us a half-hour’s 
amusement to glance over. In doing so, we cannot 
refrain from prefacing them with the compiler’s quaint 
commentary. He says: ‘Thou may’st be well assured, 
courteous reader, that howsoever our ancient proper 
names may be by vulgar corruption varied from the 
original, yet not one but what was used by our ancestors 
with good signification and reason. They would not 
be so unheedful or yycurious as to be content, like 
parrots, to speak thgistknow not what; but they did 
know what in their inations they uttered, as dis- 
posing them to the embracing of some Kind of precept 
or virtue. Herein the excellent custom of our ances- 
tors was not inferior unto that of the ancient Hebrewes, 
who observed the like—ns in the names of Abram, &c. 
.... The foregoing may serve to shew not only the 
utility and worthiness of this most ancient custonie, 
but how it is confirmed in the observation thereof 
even by God himself, and was without all doubt put by 
(rod into the minds of our ancestors, and such other of 
the ancient nations of the world as have observed 
the Hke.’ 

In primitive times, it became usual that men who 
had, in the first instance, given their names to places, 
should afterwards take their name fiom places. And 
hy degrees this custom of tuking surnames from some 
local circumstance, hecama more frequent than the 
former prevalent habit ef a man forming his own 
proper name by adding ‘son’ to the patronyme of 
his father. Wood, Green, Field. Bourne, Hill, &e., 
are long recognised exscs in point. 

Comb incaut with our ancestora a ficld of some- 
what high or hilly ground—not low, like a meadow. 
It formed the termination of many surnames—modern- 
ised to come. Thus we have Ashcomb, Newcomb, &c. 
Dean or den signified the same thing as dale—namely, 
a ‘hollow place in the carth;’ hence Camden, &c., 
which originally meant ‘ ey of the camp.’ 

Legh, ley, or lea, our or considers to have been 
originully all one—eithe rd being expressive of 
‘ground that was wholly overgrown ;’ and he cites 
three instances—Bramloy, Bromley, and Barkley; that 
is, land naturally covered with brambles, broom, or 
birch. 

Wick, also written wich, signifies a place of refuge— 
a retreat; and it remains yet the termination of soine 
places in Germany-—Schleawick, Brunswick, &. In 
Englind, we have Warwick, Alnwick, Berwick; and 
the & haying been in course of time corrupted to 4, we 
find Dulwich, Greenwich, Sandwich, Norwich, &o. 

The original meaning of ey—anciently written ea— 
which may be noticed as a not uncommon termination 
to some of our surnames—for ie ga Sidney, Tilney, 
&c,—is water; in corroboration of which the writer 
observes: ‘The French, retaining the old Tcufonic 
word, doe give unto water the name of ¢an ,;’ and it 
may therefore be asaumed, that the early adopters of 
this termination had their possessions situated near 
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the water. Moreover, hence is derived our term of 

Gland, ‘apnea written ‘oyland’ 

Stock the stook or trank of some tree whence 
the residence is named. Stock is also in the Teutonic 
understood for a staff; and itis vaid'to be the proper 
and ancient surname ‘of the great and emperiall 
House of Austria, in memory whereof it beareth for its 
arms two staves crossed salter-wise.’ 

* Of the thorp, which forms 9 not unfrequent 
termination to some of our proper names, he remarks: 
‘Before we were acquainted with the Trench word 
vildge, or Village, now in commen use, “thorp” in our 
own ancient language was uscd to serve the turn; for 
example, Colthorp, so called from the coals made there’ 
—modernised into Calthorpe. 

‘The derivation of steward may not be generally 
known. As in our ancient language, ‘stow’ is the 
word for place, so is also sede; and stede-ward, which 
for euphony’s sake has been gradually corrupted 10 
steward, ia as much as to say ‘the keeper of a place.’ 
May we not find this ¢onstruction borne out in tho 
analogous use of the term ‘stede’ or ‘stadt ’-holder 
(doubtless of Teutonic origin) ond ‘licu-tenant’ in 
French ?—both signifying place-keeper. 

In connection with the common termination of 
worth, our quaint compiler remarks, ‘it signifies not 
worth as we now use it for value, but anciently it was 
“ wearth” or “ weard”"—avhich tormination is still fre- 
quent in Germany —and¢ meaning of “ wearth ” is 
a “place situated betw o rivers;” or again, au 
isle or peningula not in the sca, but in fresh water, 
Herefrom our name of “weares” in rivers is alsu 
derived.’ 

The surname Forester is evidently derived from tlic 
office of him who had the charge of the forest or chase 
under some nobleman. But there is also the name 
Foster, concerning which we would remark, that its 
primary origin, or full-length nomenclature, was foster- 
father, or rightly foodster-father, seeing it ‘came of a 
man providing food for children that wero placed under 
his and his wife’s charge.’ 

Some have their surnames from their occupations— 
as Taylor, Turner, &c.; others from the colour of their 
hair or complexion—such are Browne, Hoare, Ited- 
dish, &c. And again, the names of animals, to which, as 
amongst the North American Indians, it was supposed 
the character of the owner bore some affinity, were at 
& primitive period transported into the cls. of sur- 
names—Lyon, Hare, Lamb, Fox, and divers others, 
will immediately suggest themoclves; and the ornitho- 
logical and piscatory regions have ulso furnished their 
contribution; for example, Salmon, Herun, Roach, 
Drake, Woodcock, &c. 

‘It hath of late yocres,’ observes our author, ‘grown 
somewhat usual in England, to give unte children for 
their pruper names the surnames of their godfathers — 
a custom neither commendable nor in any wise well 
fitting, but in its result ofttimes very ubsurd and ridi- 

















the presont day, but I omit them, as not being willing 
to offend by noting any persons in particular.’ 

The ancient and illustrious name of Howard comes 
from Hold-ward, which signifies ‘the governor of a fort 
or hold.’ In course of time, the / and ¢ were omitted 
in the pronunciation, as in sundry other words we sco 
the superfluous consonanta thrown out. 

Lambert was originally Lamb-hcart, and denoted 
the ‘heart of a lamb,’ it being not uncommon in primi- 
tive times for parents to bestow such sort of descriptive 
appellations on their offspring; besides, that in later 
life it frequently attached ie i to a roan of 

~any particular character or history. 

Hinnea ahould rightly be ‘Hart-man—a ‘man of 

heart or courage;’ and it is additionally conjec- 
tured, that the name Mainard (Maynard) comes from 


Manhaert hood, but none could resolve him ; and in the end, none , 
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There seems no daubt that, Norton, Weston, and 
Sutton, common surnames wat us, are severally 4 
carruption from North-town, West-town, and Sonth, 
town (denoting the original situation of ; 
dences), in like manner as we read of Kavex, Wessex, 
Suesex, amongst the Eaat- i Ty 
formerly ‘tun,’ is remarked to be the moat common 
termination in use amongst us, and the fijowing { 
doggerel is quoted :-— : 


In ford, in ham, in ley, and tun, 
The most of English surnames run. 


Tam means ‘home.’ It formerly aignified a ‘ cover- 
ture or place of shelter,’ and was thence restricted to 
one’s private dwelling. Denham denotes a man’s honie 
being ina valley; Higham, that his residence waa upon 
high ground; and the signification of the prefixes may 
be easily traced further. Holme, ag in Chisholm, &., 
ig doubtless of the samo family. 

But wo must restrain our instances, or they would 
exceed the bounds of this article. Of Christian names, 
we havo not yet spoken; their varicty and extent of 
significance, as sct forth by our author, is alinost illimite 
able. Ifowever, the mstinces we have brought forward 
—as rogarda localttics and family aprellations—will, 
perhaps, by affording a cluc to the manner in which an 
ordinary word may he traced up to its root, be produc. 
tive of interest to our ctymology-loving readers, by 
leading them to pick out probable derivatives for 
themselves. It forms an amusing aubject of speculation, 
fur the materials of which they never can be at a loss 
while they bear iu mind the names of our old English 
towns and localities. Tho names of all the counties 
adinit of being disposed of in this way; for examply, 
Berkshire, expressly specified ag being so named fron 
the number of trees (bark) originally growing over it; 
Hunting-downshire, We. 

The compiler of these antiquarian radical researches 
expresses himself in terms of almost ludicrous indigny- 
tion as to the manner in which our language is patched 
up from the tongues of other countries. ‘Of late,’ he 
nity, Swe have fulne to such borrowing of words fr. 
Latin, French, and other languages, that it hath bin 
beyond all otty and control, which albeit sumo of us, 
who affect novelty, do like well, and deem our tongue 
thereby iinproved ; yet strangers do carry away the far 
worse opinion thereof, saying that 1t is of itwelfe no 
fuanguage at all, but the scum of many languages; and 
that, mureover, we have heen faine to borrow #o many 
words tu eke it out, that if it were put upon us to 
repay our borruwed speech back agai to the langu 
that may lay claim to it, we shoald 1 lett little better 
than dumbe-—unable, at least, to speuk anything that 
should be sensib! . For my part, I bold them deceived 
that think ow: speech bettered by this surpassing 
abundance of daily borrowed words, which, not ori- 
ginally belonging unto us, never can bear their true 
and rightful meaning. As well might we fetch worda 
from the Mthiopians, and thiust them inte our lan. 
guage, and baptize them by the name of English, as 
those we daily take from the Latin, or languages 
thervon depending. Hence it cometh, and hath been 
actually seen, that Inglish-men conversing or come 
mounicating to,ether [and introducing these newly- 
adupted ‘words}, do not always understand what, each 
other mean. In proof whercoft, I will cite'you 4 curious 
story of what happened not long since. Tt fell out 
sume yeére) ago, thut a courtier, writing frem London 
to a personage of authviity in the north touching the 
trayning of meu, and providing furniture for war, 
willed him, among other things, to eguippe his horses. 
The receiver #f the letter, with soma labour, came at 
Jast to the uncestanding of it all, except emuipps, 
whereof in no sort could he conceive the meaning. @ 
then consulted with divers gentlemen in the pelghbour- 
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of them being able to find out, in all the English they 
haa, what the word equippe might mean, ey vere 
fain to send a messenger on purpose to London, to 
ascertain the signification thereof from the writer of 
the letter.’ 

With this supplementary anccdote of ‘England in 
the olden time,’ we will conclude; only staying for a 
moment to remark, that the volume appears at one 
time to have belonged to Richard Cromwell, whose 
autograph it bears on its first page. 





SMOKING IN PRUSSIA. 


If there be one part of the continent more than another 
where the tourist blesses the introduction of railways, it is 
assuredly the interminable sandy plain in the midst of 
which it pleased the insanc funcy of the great Frederick 
to establish his Prussian metropolis. But, like every thing 
mundane, railway-travelling in Germany has its disadvan- 
tages; for, to those who, ihe myself, are abominutors of 
smoking, 2 journcy in a German (Gesellschaft railway- 
carriage is positive misery Tt must be that, Germans 
endeavour to stifle their political cares and sorrows in the 
fumes of tobacon-sinoke, for, assured!y, if all were well with 
them, they would not smoke so incessantly. The practice 
has become well-nigh universal; and T fally expect to find 
the women amoking when To next visit Germany. Now, 
they stoutly maintain that a man is not a man unless he 
smokes; and a lover would hive but a poor chanee of suc 
cess if his sighs were not perfumed by tobaccosamohe, The 
mortern German smokes trom morning till night, ay, and 
sometines throngh the nijht-hours too, a3 1 know to my 
cost; for on one vceasion lately, when my bed was placed 
against a door which communicated woth the adjoining 
room in the hotel at which Twas staying in Berlin, a stream 
of smoke came through the keyhole almost uninterruptedly 
daring the night, No place is safe fiom the pollution. In 
the bedrovins, you will find pieces of sandpaper attached 
to the walla, with notices requestine smokers to rub thelr 
matches on the sandpaper, and not on the walls, which 
request, however, is little heeded; and in the ralway- 
carriages you will sco, and be considerably ineonsenienced 
by, tin boxes fastened to the sides, bearing the words, Zu 
Abfall von Cigars en.—-Literary Gazcite 


CAN INSLCIS TAT ? 


A striking instance of the posession of a capability of 
spreading iutcdlgeuce, aud that of a somewhat abstruse 
character, is furnished by experiments that have been made 
by Huber and others upon bees | Every one ix aware that 
the queen-hee is an object of the greatest solicitude and 
attention to all the workers of the hive, and set, among so 
many thousands, all braily emplos ed ia diferent and distant 
parts of the colony, at would appear impossible for theo to 
ascertain, at deast before the lapse of a consyderable tite, 
whether she was absent from among them or not. In 
order to see nhether bees had any power of conveying 
news of this hind, the queen-bee has been stealthily and 
see) abstracted from the hive; but here, as clsewhere, 
iD news was found to th apace. For some halt-hour or se, 
the Joss seemed not to have been ascertained, but the pro- 
gressively increasing buss of ayitation gradually announced 
the growing alarm, until shortly the whole hive was in an 
uproar, and all its busy occupant, were scet pouring forth 
their Jegions tu search of thelr lost monarch, or eager to 
avenge with their stings the insult offered to their sove- 
rely. On restoring the captured queen to her subjects, 
with eqnal seereey, the tumult speedily subsided, and the 
ordinary tuamess of the community was resumed, as before 
the occurrence. That in such cases as those above nar- 
rated, information, and that of rather a complex character, 
was transmitted by one insect to another, cannot he 
dyabted—Dut by what means? AM that has becn ascer- 
tained upon this point is, that the ants and the bees cross 
thelr antenna in a pccuhar mauner with the antenne of 
the others that they encounter, and this action Leing 
rapeateil again and again, seems to bho a mode of commau- 
moating intelligence common amonest the Inert races. 
Rymer Jones's Natural History of Animels. 
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CONSTANCY IN INCONSTANCY: 
A YOUNG MAN'S CONFESSION. 


Sur hath a large still heart, this lady of mine 

(Not mine, i’ faith! though fools might deom she were): 
She walks the world like sorte old Grecian nymph, 
Pure with a marble purencss ; moving on 

Through the foul herd of men, environéd 

‘With native airs of deep Olympian calm. 

I have a great love for this lady of mine : 

I like to watch her motions, trick of face, 

And turn of thought, when she speaks high and wise, 
Tho tongue of gods, not men, Ay, every day, 

And twenty times, I start to catch 

Some tone, geste, look, of sweet familiar mould ; 
And then my panting soul leans forth to her, 

Take some sick traveller who, astonied, sees 
Slow-moving o’er the distant twilight ficlts— 

The lovely, lost, bcloved memory-fields!— 

Pale, ghostly people of an carlier world. 









I have a friend—how dearly liked, heart-warm, 
Did I confess, sure she and all would smile! 
Tamark ler as she steals in some dull room 

That brightens at her presence, slow lets fall 

A word or two of wise simplicity, 

Then joes, and at her going all seems dark. 

Little she hnows this! little thinks cach face 
Lightens, each heart ¢ urer ‘neath her eyes; 
Good, honest eyes—cl ward, righteous eyes, 
That look as though the¥ sav the unseen heavens, 
And diew from thence therr pity and their calin. 
Why do T precious hold this friend of nine? 

Why in our talhs—our quiot, fireside talks, 
When we, hke earnest travellers through the dark, 
Grasp at the threads that guide to the other worll— 
Scems it a spirit not her own looks out 

From these her eyes? until T pause, and quake, 
And my heart groans as when some innocent hand 
Touches the barb bid in a long-healed wound. 

Yet sail no blame, but thanks to thee, dear friond ; 
Av.even when we homeward wath at eve, 

Thy cardess hand toose linked beneath my arm— 
The sane height a¢ I gaze down—nay, the hair 
Of a hike eolour, flattering 'neath the stars ~ 

The sane large stars which lit that earlier world! 





I have another love--a pentie love, 

Whose dewy looka are fresh with life’s young dawn 5 
God hecp it to its setting! I foretell 

That streak of light now quivering on the hills, 

And edging the dusk vale where mute I watch, 

Will broaden out into a glorious day. 

Thon sweet one, standing where life's croga-tides meet, 
And dipping into beth thy timid hand, 

Wise as a woman, harmless ag a child, — 

Tleve thee well!~ And yet not thee—not thee, 
Godknoweth. They know, who sit among the stars.—~ 
As one, whose sun was darkened before noon, 
Creeps slow and silent through the twilight land, 
Snatches at glowworm rays and tapers pale 

Of an hour's burning, lifts them to his breast, 
Saying: “Thank God!’ yet never calls them day— 
So love T these, and more. Yet thou, my Sun, 

That leaped uuto thy zenith, sat there throned, 

Aud the whole earth was day—QOh, look thou down 
From thy veiled seat, and know how dark I kneel ! 
How all theac lesser lights but gome and go 

Poor moching types of thee! Be itso, 1 keep 

My soul's tace to the eastward, where thou staid'st— 
1 know thou stand’st—behind the purpling hills; 

And TI shall wake and find mora in the world. 
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THE AMPHIBIOUS CITY. 


On a hot summer-day, I left La Rochelle with my face 
to the north. This part of the western coaat of France 
is very picturesque; but the picturesque was not my 
object just then. I merely wanted to sec the birth- 
place of certain shell-fish which I had devoured with 
extraordinary satisfaction at the table dhdte of the 
niodest inn I had selected with the befitting humility 
of a foot-traveller. They were mrusscls; but such 
mussels !—so soft, so rich, 80 delicate of flavour ! --and, 
what was more, they had a story, Invested with an almost 
romantic interest, At auyrate, there was suinething to 
be scen where these mussels grew; something widely 
diffrent, as I was told, from the ordinary forms of the 
picturesque, of which I was by this time weil-nigh tired ; 
and being then under the ‘curse of the wandering foot 
and weary breast,’ I once more adjusted my knapsack, 
poised my staff, and ct forth to follow my fortune, 

Thad wandered about five miles along the coast in a 
northerly direction, when ] reached the Bay of Aiguillon, 
a fine sweep of the ocean into the land between the 
departinents of La Vendée and Charente-Inferieure. 
From the summit of the cliffs that overhang the sea, 
the view was very imposing- in more senses than one, 
as will presently be seen, The bay, on the right, looked 
like an immense lake; while on the left, was the long, 
low island of Rhé, with its pictaresqne runing, the forti- 
fications of St Martin, and the open sea boyond. Whe 
sun was intensely hot. and I was glad to mt down in 
the shadow of the cliff} to enjoy the view at my case, 
and to watch the movements of the human pigmies 
below, on the right, where* stood a little fishing-town, 
called Esnendes. The smooth waters of the Day 
resembled an iinmenge mirror blaging in the sun; and 
this, with the excessive heut, fatigued, and at length 
made me drowsy. ‘The movements of the little beings 
below became confused; my eyes slipp d along the 
glittering surface of the waters, and then closed against 
the glare; in a very short time [ was sound asleep. 

I had been walking a good deal for many successive 
days, and was in sume degree used up. My organism 
was, therefore, in need of repose, and took advantage 
of the opportunity. How long I remained ina slate of 
unconsciousness I du not know, but I presume it most 
have been two or three hours at least. When at 
length I opencd my eyes, and jooked round, 1 was 
greatly at a loss to know where Iwas, It is true I 
had a very strong impression that I had come from: La 
Rochelle that xgorning, aud was now snugly niched in 
a precipice: wHich waa the fact. But an immense 
plain of waters, I recollected, had been below that 


| precipice, and there was now no such thing. The 
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expanse beneath was not merely dry Jand, but in the 
middle of it there was a city of some considerable 
magnitude, with regular strects of buildings running 
in parallel lines, and wide colounaded vistas lessening 
and fading in the distance. ‘That L was brond awake, 
there was no doubt. It was obviously a delusion, the 
notion that Twas overhanging the sea; and I tried to 
remember where I ought to be. But facts were stub- 
born. There below, on the right, was still the town of 
Fisnendes ; here was the Peak of Aiguition, which gives 
its name to the bay : and on the left were the Island 
of Rhe and the ocean beyond, But where were the 
sinvoth waters of the bay? Absorbed, no doubt, at 
ebb-tide by the mightier waters of the sea: but what 
was that submarine city now risen from the deep? I 
thought at first of the mirage, and was almost loath to 
use my telescope, lest the fury picture should vanish, 
But it stood the test. The buildings, the strects, the 
colonnaded vistas, all remained, not fragments and ruins 
of a submerged city, but laid out in a complete and 
regular plan, and —-stil] more wonderful —crowded with 
w busy human population ! 

There appeared to be a considerable traftic of some 
kind carried on between this mysterious place and the 
shores of the bay, but its agents performed the journey 
in a curious manner. The plain of watera did not 
seem tuo have entirdy dricd up; for the whole surface 
of the cxpanse glittered here and there with what 
seamed to be lakes of soft mud. separated from cach 
other by narrow tracks of a firmer consisteney. Over 
the former, great numbers of people glided ewiftly in 
whit may be termed hoat-veloripedes ; while the tracks 
of comparatively tinn land were traversed by a few 
provided with a rade modification of snow-shoes, and, 
as it was necessary for them to avoid the mud-lakes, 
flitting in a viy-zag line like so many dayhght Will-o’- 
the-Wisps, All this piqned uy curiosity so much—for 
the imperfect account of the scene Fohad received at 
La Rochelly had by no means prepared me for the 
reality— that it was with huge strides 1 descended the 
steep to the town of enendes. | 

What Thad seen was in reality an amphibious city— 
in one state of the tide submerged by the gea, and 
inhabited Ly millions of mussels and small fish, and in 
another state of the tid breathing the air of heaven, 
and affurding a field for the coterprise and judastry of 
men. ‘fhe place was founded long ago by a wandering 
Irishman of the name of Walton, who at first made his 
living by catehs ig sca-fowl with neta. ‘This person, an 
observant, ingenious fellow, finding that the poles of 
his nets wire quickly covered, below the water, with 
marie vegetation containing vast quantities of mussel 
spawn, sct himeelf to watch this product of the 
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34 
‘hay. He discovered that the mud mruseels with 
singular rapidity, and became so fat and delicate, that 
the nelghbooring towns formed # moat profitable 
fnarket for all he could raise; and from that moment he 
‘bad a new trade. But the numerous poles he fixed 
‘@n the mud at low-water were frequently unfortunate. 
metimes the waves of the sea came in awelling and 
and did them great damage; and sometimes 
y veasel, having missed, in the night time, 
ieor anchorage, was driven in among them by 
Mand carried all away. 

7 Malton was not discouraged. IJlis plan was 
ob P defective, and it was necessary to offer a 
larger and more yielding surface to the tide, and yet to 
present it in such a way as to permit the least possiblo 
ttrain, He accordingly drew upon the muddy plain 
the initial letter of his name, W, the points being 
directed seaward, and the sides, several hundred feet in 
length, extending towards the inner part of the bay, sv 
as to form an angle of frum 40 to 45 degrees. Along 
each line, at intervals of three feet, he fixed strong 
and lofty posta, sinking them te half their length; and 
the spnees between he filled with long pliant branches, 
forming a sort of close but yielding trellis-work. At 
the points of the W, which were open, he placed 
osier-baskets to receive the fish which, imprisoned by 
the palisade, would flow out in that direction on the 
recess of the tide; and lastly, he fastened to the 
interior old nets of small mussels gathered on the 
coast, which he knew would attach themselves to the 
palisade, and fatten and refine in the civilising mud. 
This firat W he called a dbouchot, from a Celtic word 
signifying ‘wooden enclosure ;’ and it retains the name 
to this day.  //is day, however, waa long ago, and 
important changes have since occurred. The con- 
struction, which was placed exactly 1246 fathoms from 
Esnendes, in hovour of the year in which it was 
commenced, is now unvisited by the sea, and a meadow 
flourishes on its site; while far ont in the bay —froin 
two to three miles—between 300 and 460 other bouchots 
imitate so cxactly, at low-water, the appearance of a 
town, that even a spectator standing on the shore 
might be deceiy ed. 

To croas theac miles of mud might seem a dangerous 
service, but the people of Esnendes think nothing of it. 
The more substantial proprietors have a velnele they 
call a pousse-yued, formed of three light thin planks, 
one for the bottom and the others for the aides. ‘These 
are closed by a square atern—supposing the thing to 
be a boat—and a slightly clevated bow, allowing it to 
slide along the mud. Having carmed this peculiar 
aset-out on his shoulders to the bay, the proprietor places 
in it his buskets, and then, hneechng an it with his right 
leg, and leaning both hands ou the sides, he strikes out 
with his left upon the mud in the fashion of a frog 
when swimming, and away he goes with a specd which 
has been likened to that of a horse at full trot. To give 
an ides of the consistence of the surface, I may men- 
tion that neither the trucka of the boat nor of the foot 
(shod with a triple sole) are obliterated, and yet it 
would be impossible to walk upon the mud. Some 
others, however, xg I have mentioned —provided with 
a peculiar kind of shoe, or tather skate, the bottom of 
which is a piece of flat thin wocd clovated at the point 
—balancing themselves with outstretched arms, glide 
along other portions of the suiiace that are somewhat 
hardened by a greater proportion of sand. But both 
require to he rapid and incessant in their several 
notions; and the whole acene brings to mind the 
journeying of Satan across Chaos— 
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oan So eagerly the fiend, 

O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rarc, 
_ With head, heels, wings, or feet, pursued his way ; 

And swims, or sinks, or walks, or creeps, or flies. 


E slept that night at Esnendes; and the next after- 











noon, when looking at the stir into which the place 
was thrown by the sudden rush towards the bay of 
many hundreds of the inbghitants, I determined to 
make one of the company, and visit the amphibious 
city. The pousse-pied I could not venture upon; bat 
having provided myself with a pair of mud-skates, 
which cost less than a franc, I thought if I only followed 
the tracks of the rest, I could run no peculiar risk. 

this idea I was encouraged by the crowd; and one 
motherly old woman assured me, that if monsicur 
could only keep moving like the rest, and be eure 
to return before dusk, and before the mud began 
to feel the approaching tide, there was no danger 
in the world. Behold me, then, after looking for 
awhile at the uninviting waste, ‘pondering my voyage,’ 
at length take heart of grace, and dash gallantly off 
in the wake of a stout young fellow, a skater like 
ryself, 

I was at first a little nervous, as I found myeelf 
absolutely committed to the adventure, and as I saw 
the mud-lakea around me tremulous even from the 
weight of the pouase-pieds that few along their surface; 
but there was nothing difficult in the use of the skates, 
and very soon I found recreation in the exercise, and 
interest in the strangeness of the scene. When arrived 
at our destimation, I found the place nothing more than 
what I have described; yet it was amusing to flit from 
houchot to bouchot, and watch the quantities of fish 
taken in the baskets, the mature muesels gathered in the 
interiors, and the whole deposited in the pousae-pieds— 
everything being necessarily done with a haste and 
restlessness (‘like a hen on a hot griddle”) which made 
me laugh aloud sometimes, both at my comrades and 
mgsclf. The importance of this curious branch of 
industry may be understood, when I mention that it 
produces half a million of franes in the year, and 
supports 3000 persons. 

My attention was a0 much occupied with the novelties 
of the scene, that I was quite insensible of the lapse 
of time; and, surrounded by a crowd of busy men 
intent on nothing but their occupation, I did not 
observe the gradual withdrawal of the few who were 
unprovided with pousse-pieds, Chancing to look round, 
however, I deacricd a thin silvery haze advancing from 
the seaward quarter, and pointed it out to those nearest 
me; who thereupon demanded suddenly, what I did 
there so late? I at once turned a somewhat startled 
glance towards the shore, and saw that the nearest of 
the skaters was a good mile off. 

‘Monsieur need not be alarmed,’ said an old man, 
observing my change of countenance: ‘the have hag 
nothing to do with the tide; but if allowed time to 
gather, it might obscure Me tracks that are safe for 
mud-skates.” 

‘And you,’ srid I—‘all of you?’ 

‘We are safe,’ replied the old man, ‘and shall be at 
home yet before you foot-travellera. IRf caught in the 
mist, we could find our way were it as dark as night; 
and even if overtaken by the tide on a calm evening 
like this, we are in no danger, for our pousse-pieds are 
water-tight, and each being provided with a pair of 
paddles, it can be used as 8 canoe by a man of propar- 
tionato weight.” By this time the group aronnd us 
seemed to have become alarmed on my account; and 
separating in different directions, I could hear them 
shouting: ‘Michel! Michel!’ » 4 

‘They will And him,’ said the old man, ‘for poor 
Michel makea it a point of honour to stay and have « 
race with the pousse-pieds. But take care he does not 
outrun you /—that ig all you have to fear, for he knows 
the bay better than any of us.” While he was yet 
speaking, the crowd came back, solne coaxing, same 
driving before them, a young lad apparently about 
eighteen. His legs, arme, and neck were 


wandering, vacant, yet pleasing eyes, shewed that 
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bere; flowers | 
were knotted in his Jong unkempt locks; and his 
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whatever knowledge he possessed was that of instinct, 


nt Ho will guide safel ied they—‘there is 
, cr a, 
plenty of time refire | the tide. Away Michel! Bon 


be monsiear!’ But Michel hung back with the 
en look ofa child who had been disappointed of his 
favourite pastime ; till one of them gave him a lash on 
the bare legs with a rope—more severe, possibly, than 

he intended—-and the poor maniac eprang forward with 

a yell of mingled rage and pain. I followed instinc- 

tively. My only aim was to keep up with him, for I 

remembered the warning of the old man; but, as if 
dlivining this, he glided out of my way, taking a course 

which I was persuaded was intended more to lengthen 

than abridge the journey. For a moment, I hesitated 

as to whether I should not trust to my fortune alone, 

bot whether influenced by prudence or cowardice, 

I dewided that this was hopeless; and on the instant, 

imatead of following him round a narrow mud-pool, I 

dashed desperately acroga it, and succeeded in catching 

firm hold of him. Loud laughed Michel his applause 

at this daring feat; and on we fiéw, arm in arm, over | 
the quivering waste—Fully guided hy Madness, 

It was but rarely I dared to raise my eyes from the 
track ; but I saw enough of what was beyond to be 
aware that the haze was gathering fast, that it already 
rendered it impossible even to guess at the distance 
of the lofty eteeps bordering the bay, and that to 
seaward all was a boundless expunse of trembling 
vapour, I was fairly panic-stricken ; aud when voices, 
shouts, and wild halluos came floating on the thick air, 
telling of the passage of the train of pousse-picds, I 
was utterly unable to determine whether the sound 
was behind, or before, or around me. This was 
partly owing to the erratic course and abrupt turns 
of my companion, who was either unable or unwilling 
to comprehend what I said to him, and of whose 
gibberish I did not understand onc word ; but at length, 
when the land had been entirely swallowed up in the 
tuist, now darkened by the falling of the dusk, I felt an 
intense consciousness that we were sweeping out to sea 
to meet the returning tide ! 

I becrmo desperate. 1 shouted in Michel's car till 
he ‘laughed, and then griped him by the arm with a 
force that made him yell. He epoke Joud and volubly ; 
pointed resolutely before him, ag if asseverating: suine- 
thing that should dispel my doubta and fears; gud 
quickened hig already headlong pace, tall my breath 
began to fail like ny courage. And then a voice cane 


; Upon my car—a long, low, desolate, wailing sound, which 


I felt to be the voice of the tide. here were no longer 
sandy tracks ; all was mud, which grew softer and r 
at every flying step; and at lengtli, as a wilder roar came 
from the open sea, which dispelled all doubt, if any had 
remuined, I was about to throw the maniac from me in 
horror and despair, when, with a cry of caultation, he 
sprang upon a tall pole which suddenly appeared beside 
us, as if growing out of the disert of mud, even then 
I was almost tuo late, for my strength had fuiled ; and 
if Michet had not grasped me by the collar, I could not 
have climbed, even with the aid of the sticks that were 
nailed rudely across the pole to serve aa atups. 

I think I must have been for a certain time in a atate 
of insensibility ; for when I became cognisant of what 
wus around me, I saw that the desert of mud was now 
a waste of foaming waters. The rising wind came in 
from the aea to the assistance of the tide; and breaking 
here and there the clouds that had covered the sky, 
allowed the bread, full, newly-risen moon to throw down 
a fitful gleam upon the scene. We were midway between 
the two sides of the bay, far to seaward of Esnendes; and 
before, behind, and around us, there was an expanse of 
rushing waters, breaking ahead in white-crested waves. 
The pole to which we clung obviously a beacon for 
the guidance of veesels in daytime; and thers was 


attached to it at the top a long narrow streamer of 





white bunting. Such were the details revested to me 
by a sudden glare of moonlight, which vanished in a 
fw seconds, leaving everything in obscurity a9 before, 
relieved only by the white foam of the billows, as they 
broke with a rush and a roar at the entrance of -tha bay. 

Michel had gained his object. The pola was what 
he had polnted to in the distance as the goal of our 
journey; and perhaps the idea of reaching it had faghed 
into his disturbed bruin at the same moment the savage 
Jash overturned the ordinary movement of hia thoughts 
or instincts. But the maniac was now in his element. 
Joy like his I never saw before or since; and at eve 
new apparition of the moon, he burst into wild laughter, 
clapped his hands, and yelled forth a fragment of a 
chureh-hymn, in a voice so clear, so piercing, 40 
unearthly, that J waa struck with awe as I Listoned. 
Then he swung the pole madly to and fro; and the 
water having by this time reached our feet, the final 
moment seemed at hand. The imminence of the peril 
recalled me fully to my senses. ‘Though with hardly a 
ray of hope, I was determined to cling to life as long as 
possible. By means of severe blows ani stern words, 
I taught Michel that he was not to mnvve hand or 
foot; and with the narrow streamer I bound both 
him and myself securely to the pole. But the sea, by 
and by, was as wildly mischievous a> the maniac; for 
the waves came on with redoubled force, bending back- 
wards our frail support till we overhung the hissing 
waters, Tad it not been for the well-fastencd knote 
of the bunting, T for one should have been very soon 
finding my way back to the Aniphibious City. 

The bay being of almost the same depth throughout, 
the water was slow inrising; but still, when it was little 
lugher than our knees, the spray broke so violently 
in our faces, that I sunetimes thought we should be 
drowned Jong before the tide overtopped our heads, 
The wind had risen, the clouds had thickened and 
blackened in the «ky; aud the moou was rarely visible. 
What fancies came over me, as T hung there, helpless 
and hopeless! What phantoms flitted through the 
gloom! What memories roae upon my soul! My whole 
hife was gathered into that span; and the dead, the 
living, and the unborn, crowded around me, Sometimes 
T heard voices calling, and I hailed in return ; sometimes 
a ship’ boat drove against the pole, and, extending my 
hand to see hold of her, I grasped only empty water, 
Higher eame the tide- higher—Ingher. ‘The water waa 
in sy throat, it hissed in imy cars, and I prepared for 
the death which was now 50 close at hand. Michel 
was still pinging his wild songs, still laughing through 
the spray, still enjoying the recreation he had sought. 
My heart at that moment softened towards the puor 
fellow; and I thanked God for the compensations that, 
from time to time, must have thrown a heavenly sun- 
light over a fate apparently su dreary and forlorn. 

My strugules became casier as my mind became 
more tranquil. The tide had reached its culoioating 
point; the wind decreased; and aa the fear of suffo- 
cation at length vanished, J yiclded to the sense of 
fatigue, and fell into @’kind of stupor between siceping 
and waking. This must have lasted many hours; for 
when J was at length roused by a violent tugging and 
screaming, I found, on opeuing my cyes, that it was 
broad dayhght, and that the waters had retired anew 
into the depths of the sea. Michel had fortunately 
been unable to undo the knots of the bunting, and he 
pointed impatiently towards Esnendes, and then to the 
opening of the bay—infurming mc, doubtless, in his 
unintelt gible gibberish, that it was now ebb-tide, and 
time for us to return trom our little excursion. 

Ineced not say with what gratitude, mingled at first 
with almost incredulity, 1 found myself once more on 
dry land! was my intention to take Michel to the 
inn, and to give him a comfortable meal, but He escaped 
from me the moment we entered the town. I Jearned 
that he was the ouly eon of a widuw who, having 














































ara was supported by the community, 
penis, igor dinalied neither baedahis 
Intion. No one in the place was poor but 
TGA isitntion of God, and all sach were looked 
upen ni iy with kindness, but respect. They were 
accustomed to stund in a line on the beach when the 
fishermen returned from the bouchots; and each man 
in passing presented them with a handful of mussels 
and another of small fish, the first-fruits of his expa- 
dition. In addition to this bounty. the surplus of which 
supplied them with other necessaries, the goud wives of 
Esnendes, when giving in the bi-weekly bakings to the 
public oven, always broke off a piece of the dough for 
the basket of the poor; from which the baker, as his 
contribution, preparcd an immense loaf, to be divided 
among the pensioners. All this appeared to me to be 
done with infinite kindness and good-will, both men 
and matrons secmiug to think that the voluntary 
offering of a part drew down a blessing upon the rest. 
Michel, upon the whole, was not uncomfortably situated, 
for he worked hard in the service of the fishermon, and 
was generously rewarded, Ilia malady, I was told, was 
always at its height during the full of the moon; and 
the present was not the only oceasion on which he had 
passed the night on the beacon pole. A long interval, 
however, had clapsed since hia lest escapade, and the 
fishermen had ceased to watch him. 

Such was my visit to the Amphibious City. It was 
productive, it must be owned, of niore fatigue and 
terror than I had anticipated. But, for all that, I say 
still, the muesela of Aiguillon are excellent. 





























SOMETHING ABOUT UEAT. 


Ir is only of Inte yours that the subject of heat has 
been treated as it deserves— that ig, va a science in 
itself, and not a mere chapter ot physics or chemistry. 
And yet, when properly considered, it will be found 
not less worthy of attention than leht, electricity, or 
magnetism; indeed, many will hold it to be the most 
important, sccine that no part of nature with which we 
are acquainted is devoid of heat. Without ats mfluence, 
chaos would speedily come again. 

It is known that philosophers have differed in 
opinion on the subject of heats some have declared it 
to be a material substance, wlach by mysterious means 
found ite way into other substances, while another 
class regard it as nothing more than a dynamical effect 
—that is, a8 power or mmpulse communicated to particles 
of matter, ‘Heat,’ said Locke, 413 a very brisk agi- 
tation of the insensible parts of the object, which pro- 
duvee in us that seusation from whence we denominate 
the object hot; so whet i our sensation is eas, in the 
Object is nothing hut motion,” Recent researches, chiefly 
by Mr Joule, of Manchester, tend to advance and con- 
firm this latter view ; and ae they are not less interesting 
in themselves than in their results, we present as brief 
an outline ag may render the subject intelligible to 
general readers. 

The celebrated Count Ramford was the first to 
bring out the point now under diacussion. He saw 
that when a cannon was bored, it came very hot; 
and as he could not suppose a change in the metal, he 
concluded that tho motion of the borer, acting on the 
particles of the metal, produced heat. He found also 
by experiment, that the heat required to raise one 
pound of water one degree in temperature, would be 
equivalent to a force represented by L034 - foot-pounds,’ 
Mr Jowe makes it 838, but Rumford made no allowance 
for the heat aceumulated in hia apparatus. Davy, 
‘when a youth at Bristol, rubbed two pieces of ive 
tagether in an exhausted receiver, and tnding that 
heat was produced. he said: ‘The immediate cause of 
feat is motion’ Then, when Faraday proved that 

chemical and electrical forces wore identical, 
another step wae gained, which may bo regarded us 

























Mr Joule’s starting-point. Some of his earlier oxperi- 
ments shewed, that the heat evolved by a voltaic pair, 
is proportional to its electromotive force, and that 
the heat given out by the combustion of a body ‘is 
proportional to the intensity of its affinity for oxygen.’ 
Pursuing his inquiries, he next announced it as deman- 
strated, ‘ that the quantity of heat capable of increasing 
the temperature of a pound of water by one degree of 
Fahrenheit’a scale, ia equal to, and may be converted 
into a mechanical force capable of raising 888 pounds 
to the height of one foot.’ From this the general con- 
clusion followed, ‘that in the production of Aeat by 
the expenditure of force, and vice versd, in the produc- 
tion of force by the expenditure of ead, a constant 
relation always subsiats between the two.’ In the 
experiment to ascertain this fact, a condensing-pump 
and receiver were immersed in water, to observe the 
effect of compression of air; and the result was arrived 
at by comparing the amount of force expended with 
the heat given out. In another experiment, a full 
condenser was permitted to diacharge its air into an 
empty one under water, when no heat was evolved, as 
in this case there was no expenditure of mechanical 
forcc—thus affording a striking confirmation of the 
dynamical theory. The award of a gold medal to 
Mr Joule by the Royal Society for his persevering 
and ingenious reacarches, is a sufficient evidence of 
their value, 

Some highly suggestive views on this subject were 
put forward by Mr Grove several years ago in his 
Corrdation of l'hysicul Forces: he shewed by familiar 
illustrations that hoat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion, were all correlative, or 
had a reciprocal dependence. If a moving body be 
stopped by fiiction, or by the action of a force other 
than that which set it in motion, the motion is not lost 
or annihilated, but 1s merely subdivided or altered in 
direction or character. ‘Wave your hand,’ he observes ; 
‘the motion which has apparently ceased is taken up 
by the air, from the air by the wall of the room, and 
60, by direct and reacting waves, continually com- 
minuted, but never destroyed ;' though we ultimately 
lose the power of detecting it. Jet there be, however, 
a resistance or counter-motion, and the result is Aeut. 
Thus when we have friction or a blow, we have a 
continuation of the original force developed as heat, 
greatest in amount with rough surfaces, and least when 
they are sinooth or oiled. By oiling the axles of wheels, 
we Increase motion and lose heat; but if we roughen 
them, we have more heat and less motion ; from which 
it would appear that ‘friction is simply impeded 
motion, and the resulting leat a cuntinuation of 
indestructible force.’ 

flere we approach a new correlation; for if the 
rubbing or stmking surfaces are sinilar, the result is 
heat, but if dissimilar, then clectricity is produced ; 
whence we see that motion will produce heat and elec- 
tricity, and in producing these it produces magnetism 
AS & necessary Consequence. To these we might add 
light and chemical xetion, and consider them all as 
modes of motion; and so verify the poet’s words, that 
‘dynamics are, and dwell apart, though matter be 
not made.’ 

Discussion of the subject has led to the inquiry: 
where does the heat originally come from? The reply 
is, that the sun is the source of all the heat; and 
arguing from this, and the facts brought to light 
by Mr Joule, Professor W. Thomson, of Glasgow, has 
arrived at cortain remarkable conclusions. Ue has 
found the mechanical value of solar beat, which, falling 
‘perpendicularly on a square foot above the earth's 
atmospherc, is about eighty-four foot-pounds per 
second.’ Isxtraordipary as it may seer, it would be 
possible to convert this yeat directly into motion, and 
make it work an engine; but ag the machinery 
would have to be of great gize, in order to absorb 












































practical ty. 

The solar light falling on plante deoxidises carbon 
and hy by which process a large amount of solar 
heat is, ag it were, put out of existence, or stored up 
for future use, but with this there ts also an equivalent 
atpnmmiilation of mechanical force. This foree becomes 
available when the plant or tree is eut down and burnt. 
The burning of coal in steam-engines of all kinds is a 
Gonversion of heat, which has lain dormant for ages, 
into motion. Estimating the combustion of wood 
from one of the German forests, Bisbig caleylates that 
* 550,000 foot-pounds (or the work-bf% horse-power for 
a thousand seconds) are the meciig@teal valuc of the 
mean annual produce of a squ of the land.’ 
Regard being had to the latitude, far heat falling 
yearly on each square foot of siiii®e, allowing for 
absorption by the atmosphere, would be 530,000,000 
foot-pounds-—a large amount, but not too large for 
the mechanical effect into which it haa to be converted. 

In the consumption of food, again, there is slow 
combustion or oxidation of the food. ‘The heat genc- 
rated in the body, or the work performed by it, is 
therefore the mechanical effect of mingling ovyyen 
with the nutriment: either peedominates according to 
circumstances. Owing to the resistance we meet with 
in going up a hill, and tho consequent waste of heat, 
we are jess warm than we should othcrwise be from 
our quickened breathing. 

According to Professor Thomson, the stores from 
-whence we may derive mechanical fect arv—the food 
of animals, natural heat, solid matter found in cle- 
vated positions, the natural motions of water and air, 
and natural and artificial combustibles, And he speci- 
fics as the sources whence these stores derive their 
micchanical energies— 

1. ‘Heat radiated from the sun (sin-light being 
included in this term) is the principal source of meecha- 
nical effect available to man. From it is derived the 
whole mechanical effect obtained by menus of animals 
working, water-wheels worked by rivers, steam-enuines, 
and galvanic engines, and part, at least, of the mecha- 
nical effect obtained by means of wind-mills, and the 
aaily of ships not driven by the trade- winds.’ 

2. ‘The motions of the earth, moon, and sun, and 
their mutual attractions, constitute an important source 
of available mechanical effect. Pron. them all, but 
chiefly, no doubt, from the eartl’s motion of rotation, 
is derived the mechanical effect of water-wheels driven 
by the tides, The mechanical effect so largely used in 
the sniling of ships by the trade-winds, is derived partly, 
perhaps principally, from the carth’s motion of rotation, 
and partly from solar heat.’ 

3, The third source pointed out is altogether terrestrial 
—-that ia, of matters derived from the earth. All the 
sources may farther he divided into statical and dyna- 
mieal: the former is represented by a ‘quantity of 
weights at a given height, ready to descend and do 
work when wanted; an clecirified body, ov a quantity 
of fael.’ ‘The latter is represented by matter in inotion, 
space traversed by light, heat, &c. Heat, however, 
may be lost; certain mechanical effects take place, in 
which it cannot be restored; it is altogether lost, and 
cannot be brought back again. There is loss, also, in 
the diffusion of heat by conduction, and by absorption, 
except in the case of plants, or of chemical action. 

Arguing from the whole mass of facte, which wo 
have only skimmed in this article, Professor Thomson 
conuludes, that ‘there is at present, in the material world, 
& universal tendency to the dissipation of mechanical 
energy’ that ‘any restoration of mechanical encrgy, 
without more than an equivalent of dissipation, is impos- 
sible in inanimate material processes, and ia probably 
nerer effected by means of organised matter, either 
cadowed with vegetable life, or subjected to the will of 
av animated creature? and that ‘within a finite period 
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a large qutatity of heat, it would be, too large for 
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of time past tho earth must have been, and within s 
finite period of time to come the carth must again be, 
unfit for the habitation of man as at present constituted, 
ustess operations have been, or are to be performed, 
which are impossible under the laws to which the 


known operations going on at- present in the material | 
world are subject.’ 





EXTRAORDINARY IMPOSTURBE 


Iw the quiet village of Shottisham, in Suffolk, a young 
girl is now engaged in an imposture of a most extras 
ordinary kind—only rendered more so by tho tender 
interest which she is fitted in other respecta to excite. 
Iler parenta are in humble life, but admitted to be 
persons who have heretofore borne an irreproachable 
character.  Jilizabeth Squirrel], for such is her name, 
gave early tokens of superior intellect, and during two 
years of schooling, between the tenth and twelfth of 
her age, made singular progress, spending most of her 
spare time in reading. She became acquainted with 
history and the works of the English pocts, and devoted 
much attention to matters connected with religion. 
At length, as semetinies happens with bri}ant pupils, 
iNness, in the torn of a spinal affection, obliged her to 
leave achool, After being trented for some timo in 
an hospital, she was taken home, and there speedily 
became worec. Being assailed with lockcd-jaw, she could 
obtain sustenance only from milk poured into her 
mouth; and this was taken in such small quantities, 
that her death was daily expected. Still she lived on 
for many weeks, though deprived, it was aleged, of the 
powers of seving and hearing, At midsummer 1861, 
she recovered from loecked-jaw, but continued, aa wag 
given out, to live without solid food. 

The case now attracted gencral attention, and mauy 
persons came to sec her. They found her in a humble 
apartment, placed on a bed with pillows to raise her 
head, and carefully attended by her parents. Her air 
of resignation, a spiritual grace beaming from her 
countenance, and the high tone of her religious expres- 
sions, added to the interest excited by her alleged 
abstinence from solid food. ler prayers were particu. 
larly admired for beauty of language, us well as eleva- 
tion of thought. She told her visitors that she had had 
a vision of angels, and one of them had undertaken to be 
her guardian, She prayed that, for the confirmation of 
her tale, some manifestation might be made by this 
tutelary spint; and in lime this prayer appeared to be 
granted. A small drinking-plass of antique construc. 
tion, which stood, by ler bedside, seemed to give forth 
faint sounds, which she said were prodiced by her angel 
brushing it with his wing. ‘Khe visitors, expecially 
such as were of a devout frame of mind, listened with 
wonder to these sounds, and many became convinced 
that a true enuse bad been assigned to them. 

All through the winter of 1861 2, Elizabeth Squir- 
rell continued in this state, an object of infinite local 
wonder, Chough not as yet alluded to in the public 
prints. At length, early in) suminer, her mother 
announced that the milk had ceased to nourish her, and 
she thenceforward lived without food of any kind, 
This of courge increased the publie curiosity, and 
an immicnse aflux of visitors was the consequence. 
Some of these, almost as a matter of course, gave 
money to the mother, and it has been alleged that a 
considerable revenue was thus realised by the family ; 
but, on the other hand, the mother has indignantly 
denied this allegation, and stated that the whole sum 
did not! execcd L.7. Clergymen, and other persons of 
the upper ranks of socicty, were among the visitors of 
the Squirrel] cottaye, and all came away with a feeling 
of deepencd intercat, owing as much to the beautiful 
expressions #1ich flowed from the child’s lips, as to 
anything of a more marvellous nature connected with 
her. On being asked when her present extraordinary 


































rior vhapi end, sho said: ‘Ob, in my’ triumphant 
idpateance into glory!’ z 

1] As might be expected, many of the visitors beheld 
the whole case with something more than doubt, and 
were anxiots to subject its genuineness to aome decided 
test. It was arranged that two women should remain 
with the girl as a watch for a week. They did so, one 
relieving guard with the other, and, at the end of the 
appointed term, returned with the report, that no 
food had passed the child’s lips during that time. 
Doubts being still entertained, it was resolved by a 
committee of gentlemen, that they should themeelves 
mount guard upon the bed of the ecstatic, and minutely 
chronicle every event that took place. This watch 
was commenced on Saturday the 2ist of August by 
two gentlemen, who remained at the cottage till the 
ensuing Thureday, without observing anything of a 
suspicious nature. They were then relieved by two 
clergymen, Messrs Webb and Whitby, the former of 
whom wae more than usually sceptical. While Mr 
Webb was absent for a walk, the father came into the 
child’s apartment, and, addressing Mr Whithy com- 
plainingly on the scepticism which had been shewn 
regarding his daughter, proposed that they should acck 
the blessing of God. He immediately commenced a 
prayer of great fervour, which extended to a considerable 
length. In the midst of it, the suspicions of Mr Whathy 
were excited by a circumstance, of which Mr Webb wus 
Ukewise disagreeably sensible the moment he re-entered 
the room, Nevertheless, on the bed being searched by the 
nurses, nothing unusual was discovered. The watchers, 
being still unsatisfied, called in a medical gentleman, 
named Frances, who happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood, and a new scarch was inatituted. It ended in the 
ecovery of » bundle between the child's arm and body, 
and which she made great efforts first to conceal, and 
finally to retain, On its being opened, upwards of 
twenty meeces of old dress were found, offering indubi- 
table evidence that digestion had taken place, and, 
consequently, that fond must have been received by the 
stomach. The parenta seemed overwhelmed by this 
disvovery; but Elizabeth only folded her hands, and 
said: ‘1 commit mycelf to the care of my guardian 
angel, and know that God will take care of me.’ 

The watehing committee now quitted its charge, 
under the belief, that sufficient evidence had been found 
that the child did not lve without food. The Squirrells 
made efforts, through the newspapers, to arrest the 
judgment pronounced against them by the public; and 
a medical gentleman, named Mateham, announced his 
conviction, that the testimony against the girl was at 
least detective; pointing particulady to the fact, thet 
the evidence of the cloths did not apply to a recent 
date. The decision of the watching committes, as 
expressed in a report they drew up, nevertheless was, 
that Elizabeth Squirrell did not practise that system of 
total abstinence from food which she pretended to, and 
that she was capable of both seemg and hearing. 

It does not appear that this decision has either 
stopped the child in her course of deception, or settled 
the curiosity or the faith of the public in regard to 
the case, ‘I'wo or three weeks after the events above 
detailed, the Rev. Mr Erskine Neale paid her a visit, 
which he has described in a volume recently published 
by him.*) We give his statement, with a little abridg- 
ment: ‘I found Elizabeth," says he, “lying on her low 
pallet-bed, in a small but neatly-arranged room, on the 
ground-floor of a little cottage, encircled with a garden. 
The hour was carly, but a group uf viastors was assembled 
round her. Tho attiundance she needed was eupplied 
by her mother, who stood at the back of her bed, 
ministering kindly and sedulously to her wants. The 
appearance of this widcly-controverted peraonage, by 
seme so greatly caressed, by others ao severely stigma- 
(potters teat ng cp engurtee nageennendnneet 

* Tre Summer and Winter of the Sauk 
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tied, ip beyond question moat meting, She haa 
a very gentle, intelectual, abd highly devotiqnal cast 
of countenance; and her voice, lear, sweet, and touch- 
ing in ite tones, is susceptible of very effectiyy and very 
impressive modulation. The dey was warm, and a 
parasol lay open upon the bed, to which her mother 
told me recourse was had to screen her from the light. 
This, to a person perfectly blind, seemed to me a super 
fluous precaution; and I said as much. The explana: 
tion given was, that the sensitiveness of her skin was 
extreme; and that the eun’s rays seemed to scorch her 
where they fell. Her countenance was pluotp; her 
skin moist and warm; pulse, 85; and what struck me 
as most unusual, after such lengthened and close con~ 
finement to he ch, no excoriation or abrasion of 
the skin appar complained of. By her side was 
the old-fashion nking-glass, of which so much has 
been said; which rang out when brushed by an angel’s 
wing, and audibly gave response to prayer! It stood, 
ona little deal-box by her bedside, containing letters and 
papers and manuscripts, among which was a lotter to 
Elizabeth from the Rev, Thomas Spencer, the tempe- 
rance advocate, couched in the kindest and mast 
sympathising terms. Onur interview was long, for I 
wished ta arrive at some definite conclusion, and 
thought it sad, that if a case of well-contrived impos- 
ture, religion should be so largely mixed up with its 
details, J asked her—the finger-alphabet was uged— 
whether she thought she should ever eat again? She 
rephed with emphasis, and with an expression of coun- 
tenance very animated and very pleasing: “ Never, 
never, till I eat of the new bread, and drink of the new 
wime, in the kingdom of my Father.” Now, if the 
whole affair was based on fraud, there seemed some- 
thing frightfully blasphemous in this reply. I looked at 
her again. Her face bore no trace of emaciation, No 
mark of suffering, or pain, or famine was visible. It was 
the plump, fleshy face of a amiling, happy girl. She went 
on atter a pause. “T loathe food altogether. The very 
sight of it disturbs me. Far from wishing to partake of 
food, the very mention of it disgusts me.” The mother 
then added, dehberately and firmly: “ Nothing, either 
solid or liquid, 1 soteaniy declare, has passed my 
poor girls lips for eeventeen weeks.” The next 
question was:-—“ What object do you think tan 
Supreme has to answer by keeping you in this state?” 
“Yo make His power known; to shew what He can 
do; to shew that, with food or without it, He can 
support the frame.” “Do you wish to be released?” 
After a pause: “T have no wish at all on tho 
subject. Iform none. My only wish is to lie passive 
in the hands of God, to do and suffer His will, If 
the moving of «a finger would suffice to alter my 
state, ta restore mo or to release me, I would not 
make the effort. Sufficient for me to know I am in 
my Faiuner's wanns!” The calm, gentle, and gub- 
missive tone in which thie waa uttered was very 
touching, and the uplifted eye and devotiomal ex- 
pression with which it closed carried the feelings of 
her hearers involuntarily with the speaker. If acting, 
no Siddons need have disdained it!.... Her mother 
then, with considerable tact, as if to escape from 4 
painful subject, and divert her daughter's thouglhita, 
asked Elizabeth to repeat her poem on blindness. 
She complied, Tho lines were not many, but the 
images they embodied were striking, and recited as 
they were with good taste and emphasia, and in a full 
melodious voice, told greatly in her favour. (ne of 
the party asked her—the mother interpreting by 
means of the finger-alphabet—whether time did not 
pass heavily during this long conflnement. She re- 
plied: “No; I am constantly attended by my guardian 
angel. J see Aim naw. Closcly, moat closely connected 
are the visible and the invielble work. You can form 
no idea of the beanty and sarnesiness of the counte- 
nances of the anges host, One of that glorious 
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retinue ia always hovering around me, Ha ta with wa 
now.” This wae said calmly, slowly, and im rely; 
without any rant, or any mock bee pag of ng, but 
aa the deep and settled conviction of a thoughtful mind. 
This introduced the subject of the glass. .... The 
mother of Elizabeth agid it had belonged to her pa- 
retits. While examining it, one of the party put this 
question to the sufferer; ‘Do you consider your life 
as prolonged or sustained by supernatural influence ?” 
“No, no,” was the answer: “J have always objected 
to that conclusion.” “What, then, sustains you?” 
“The air: I feed on that, and that alone.” She then 
added: “But the question, the material question, 16 
this: Do I or dol not hold spiritual and intimate com- 


younication with Heaven? I maintain solemnly that 
I do” The tone and earnestness with which this 
latter asseveration was made were remarkable. The 


gentleman before alluded to—I know not his name, 
but for distinction’s sake let usa call him “Mr Grey ” 
—here said: “This glass, and the legend connected 
with it, throw great doubts on your story. It is a 
stumbling-block with many. Why not remove the 
glasa eleewhere? Place it, let me suggest, in some 
other corner of the house.” This advice was com- 
munivated to Elizabeth, whe said, with much dignity 
and emphasis: “No: it aan. Not be moved. Ite place 
is by my side. There it reveived direct conmunications 
Jrom Heaven, and there it shall remain.” Mr Grey then 
proposed to take it away, or to break it then and there, 
promising both mother and daughter that he would 
replace it by another, or give them its value in moncy. 
« «. . The mother communicated this proposal to 
Elizabeth. In most peremptory terms, she forbade 
the exchange, and declared in unequivocal language 
how distressing the destruction of the glass would be 
to her; adding: “It has been the honoured medium of 
communication between Heaven and myself, and its 
destruction would be heinous sin.” In the unwilling- 
ness of the daughter that the glass should be removed, 
destroyed, or in the slightest degree injured, the mother 
vehemently coincided. The interview had now lasted 
nearly three hours, and I took my leave with saddened 
feelings. It was a grievous spectacle. Before me was 
a noble intellect. Intimate knowledge of Scripture— 

t command of diction—an imagination fertile in 
images—and a most winning and graceful delivery— 
all these were there, and cach and ail wrecked hope- 
lessly and irretrievably. The web of deccit was woven 
around all. I was convinced she saw. I was convinced 
she heard. How she was sustained in beng without 
food was a medical question: with that I had nothing 
to’ do.’ 

It is diffloult to imagine the state of mind, a mixture 
of religious exaltution, vanity, and love of excitement, 
which can lead a young person into a course attended 
by so much personal inconvenience, and ip which detec- 
tion is se probable in the long-run, and so certain to be 
attended with a crushing effect. But we know very 
well that such things are within the comp tss of hunsan 
nature. There ig one proof of the aubjective character of 
all such phenomena, which we wonder haa never been 
thought of by any of the good people who have gone tu 
sea Elizabeth Squirrell. When such a case happens 
on the continent, the patient always has visita of the 
Virgin Mary. Now, Squirrell’s other-world experiences 
are all of a strictly Protestant order. A Squirreli in 
Italy would probably have had ‘the five wounds’ 
marked in the appropriate parte of her person. Squir- 
roll, in Suffolk, only sees an angel; she is strictly 
evengieat in her illusions or deludings. This unght 
be g lesson, too, for the worthy people who are so often 
imposed upon by ecstatics in Cathalic countrive— 
Namely, that the analagous persons in England never 
eee the Virgin, and never manifest any especial ten- 
dency to miraculous representations of the physical 
sufferings of Christ; things which, a3 is well known, 
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are much more dwelq om in their literal character 
by Catholics than by Protestants. 

As for the deception in question, it is not worth 
while pureuing its history further. We may juat men- 
tion, however, that at a meeting in Ipswich, held for 
the purpose of examining the phrenological character 
of the girl's head, a circumstance was mentjoned which 
was conclusive even with the most credulous, The wife 
of a dyer stated, that she had called at the house ons 
day and left a veil, which had been under her husband's 
treatment. Having occasion to return in a few bere 
she entered the room suddenly, and found the bili 
saint with a mirror before her adjuating the veil an her 
head and shoulders ! 








IDEAS ABOUT THE DIGGINGS. 


A fice of newspapers from Melbourne and Geelong 
has come to hand, and affords matter of curious re+ 
mark. The first thing which strikes one with surprise, 
is the large size of these papers, and the extent af 
their advertisements, We have towns in Great Britain 
More than a thousand years old, which cannot, or at 
least do not, produce « news-sheet of any kind, and, for 
the most part, our provincial press is not on a flourish 
ing footing, A twice or thrice a week newspaper of 
four pages is rather a considerable thi..g out of London, 
Edinburgh, with a population of 160,000 inhabitants, 
and priding itself on being a capital, as well aa a 
place of literary taste, doves not possess a single daily 
paper. Now, here hes before us a newapa from 
Melbourne, comprising eight pages, and purporting to 
be published daily—a paper, in tact, aa large ag the 
Tones, f not larger; for we observe that one of the 
nambeirs that for Friday, July 28—extends to twelve 
pages. Yet the place of publication isa town of yester- 
day, and only of 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. To be 
sure, the cost of prodnetion has something to do with 
these magnificent proportions of the Australian press. 
The sheets have no stamp, the advertisenents are freo 
from duty, and there igs no tax on paper; but for the 
dearness of labour, we presume they might be even 
lower than threepence, which 34 the cost of the sheet 
before us. 

The true explanation of the phenomenon, is the 
prodigious and uncxampled activity—mental, social, 
and physical—which prevails in the seat of produc- 
tion. In the old country, it may be said that a 
large proportion of tinue is spent either in doing 
nothing, or in w species of sham-work, Some are 
labouring too toilsonicly —more go, indeed, than is good 
for etther mind or body: but vast numbers among us, 
particularly in country towns, are wearing away their 
existence in litth: better than a make-boheve kind of 
employment—growing old in idleness, and bequeathing 
only a cond on of struggle and poverty to. their 
children. Lee, lite creeps; there, it t8 at fall gallop. 
ot, however, that life is best spent at a highly accele- 
rated rate of apecd. Men should have time tor thought, 
as well as for work. But there can be no objection to 
a proper packing of existence, and making the best 
of one’s time. ‘The difference just seems to be this: 
that what wr should take half a year to think of, a 
man of business in Melbourne would hnuck off in ten 
nunutes. 

Besides this etrange activity in general operations, 
theie is another social feature in the reging of the 
diggings which must strike new-comers as remarkable : 
this is the thorough upbreak of old conventionalities. 
Our div.sion into classes, our etiquette in dressing and 
in manners, our notions of respectability, our ideas 
of comfort — sre all revolutionised. Servants are 
aa good ag masters; slaving and shoe-blacking are 
obsolete ctices; and every man eats, al , and 
lives just as it suite bia fancy. Then auch terrible 
appetites the gold-diggers seem 10 possess! A man will 
































whole leg of mutton for dinner, and the quantity 
that is consumed is almost incredible. Wo think 
sa fair thing; but in the Australian wilds, tea 
by tire gallon. And this prodigious consump- 
Slide end fluids leads to the belief, that nature 

, altagether fresher and more vigorous. ‘The 
very relish of bare existence is spoken of as remarkable 
in theae new settlements. Here, everything that meets 
the eye, secma to be hackneyed and worn out; and 
nature itself fatigued, There, all is fresh, vigorous, 
and full of hope. Life, even semi-barbarous, is described 
as full of pleasure. One really comes to the con- 
clusion, that too much refinement js not quite suund 
philosophy. It will not do to wire-draw things teo 
much. 

But to return to the papers from Australia. After 
noticing their large dimensions, we observe, as the 
next thing remarkable, that their columns are crowded 
with advertisements about pold. Tundreds of adver- 
tisera state in byjef terms, that ‘the highest cash-price 
is given for gold by the subscribers.’ Soine advertise- 
ments ure at greater length—aa, for example: ‘Import- 
ant Notice to Gold-scllers.—TPhe undersigned, seeing 
the necessity that exists for the establishment of a 
gold-weighing office, for the accommodation and pro- 
tection of the gold-seller, have this day opened an 
office for the purpose of cleaning and weighing gold. 
The gold, after being cleaned in the prcsence of the 
owner, and weighed to the greatest nicety, will be put 
into & bag and sealed, with ticket of weight attached 
thereto, which will enable the owner to ascertain the 
exact quantity he has on hand, and protect him trom 
fraud, Charge—under 50 02,, 1a. 6d. above 50 o7,, 85. 
Casper & Wolff, Moorabool Street, Geclong” A great 
number of advertisements hkewise make known to 
gold-scekers, that they can be supplied with every 
requisite for the digzings— ‘real pold picks, ditto 
shovels, cradles, tarpaulins, kettler, tin mugs, pistols, 
powder and shot, and every sort of grocery.’ Much of 
the editorial matter in these Australian papers 15 also 
about gold—its market-price, accounts of new diggings, 
aud discussions on the establishment of a) colonial 
mint. The following iniscellancous seraps will perhaps 
afford o little amusement: — 

In the dogus, a Melbourne newspaper for July 27, 
we find the following from a correspondent, dated 
Forest Creek, Mount Alexander, duly 16. 

“Tarn as you would in March last, you would sce 
the tents almost crammed together ; now, you sce very 
comfortable huts and houses, but not so many by far 
ag tonts then. Instead of a want of water, which then 
existed, you now find that there is no scarcity what. 
ever-—-the ercek running and rising every day, and the 
claims being abandoned through the intiusion of that 
clement. But, in general, things are not so stirring, 
What a difference in the roads too! In Maich, a dray 
could safely reach here from Melbourne tn a week at 
the outside; now, a dray may start, and doing their 
best, would take a month or five weeks. 1 was under 
the necessity of camping with one on Tuesday night 
last; and the driver declared to me, that though only 
a distance of thirty miles from town, 1t had taken him 
a fortnight to reach there; and there are nunibers 
similarly eituated—the cause purely that of the bad 
Toads. 

‘A party of scoundrels went into a tent a fow nights 
Ago, or rather an unfinished store, and after “ treating” 
the man in charge to a glass of grog, with the intention 
of hocussing him, they departed to watch the operation 
of the duse; and finding, after a short time, that it did 
not act, they returned, and mecting with resistance 
feom hin in their attempt to rob the store, they fred 
a pistol at him, the contents tearing away the under- 
Jaw and some of his tecth. The police have aucceeded 
“in apprehending four men on guspicion, one of whom 
the wounded man has tubsequently identified, and who 
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has proved to be a ulost notorious tharadter on these 
diggings for some time paat. : 

“A man was smothered in his hele to-day by the 
earth falling in. It appears his mates wet to dinner 
as usual, and finding he did not follow went to 
the top of the hole, and calling out to him, they rdeeived 
no answer, upon which one of them went down, and 
was surprised to find about two tonsa of the earth fillen 
in; and after a little trouble in removing it, they 
succeeded in coming at the body of their eompanion, 
atill warm, evidently but o very short time dead, 
The deceased was from Adelaide; but I have uot 
ascertained his name. 

‘T have just heard that the bush-rangcrs are again 
stirring. In the neighbourhood of Kyneton, last night, 
they stopped a man on his way to town, and robbed 
him of twelve ounces of gold, besides other little things, 
There were four in this gang, and the one that took 
the gold from him was a lad, to appearance about seven- 
teen years of age. On the Bendigo Road, a day or two 
ayo, one of the mounted police, quite a young man, 
accidentally came across two of these gentry, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing them with the timely assistance of 
the Adelaide escort, who happened to be on their way 
to the Bendigo, and came up at the time.’ 

Accounts of outrages by highwaymen are frequent 
in the papers before us. In the Creelong Advertiser for 
August 10, we see it stated that a party of these 
villains had been captured. ‘The account of the affair 
reminds one of the state of England two hundred years 
ago. ‘Itis with much pleasure I communicate to you 
news of the apprehension of six gentlemen of the high- 
way gang at Buninyong. One was taken about two 
o'clock in the morning of Friday the @th instant, for 
attempting to effect an entrance into the dwelling- 
house of Mr Morse of this place; the other five were 
mounted and urmed in truco busl-ranging style, and 
with all the daring and effrontery so characteristic of 
their late exploits on the ruads in this quarter, rede 
boldly into Buuinyong on Saturday evening, the 7th 
instant, and divided their favours between Mesars 
Jaunison and Selleck, the innkeepers here. In Joss 
than half an hour after their arrival, Mr W. B. Smith, 
our active chict-constable, was watching their move 
ments; and, assisted by the chief-constable of Chep- 
stowe, who happened to be here at the time, he 
suceceded, after a slight attempt at resistance, in 
apprehending three of this formidable party at the 
house of Mr Selleck, just as they were seated to supper; 
and it was truly pleasing to witness tho commanding 
style in which Mr Chief Constable Smith exceuted this 
duty with decision and dispatch. The other two 
gentlemen of the party were quickly dished up in the 
same style, as they were retiring to bed at Mr Jami- 
sun's, he chief-constable forced open the door of the 
room, and ordered them into custody at once; these 
two made some show of resistance, and were armed 
with two par of pistols, onc of which was loaded, 
capped, and cocked; but they were speedily disarmed 
and secured, They were then marched off, and safely 
lodged in the but, which serves as an apology for a 
court-house and lock-up at Buninyong.’ 

Vurther down the same paper, we have the following 
scrap relative to the diggings at Ballarat:—‘ Mr 
Christian, the escort-ofiicer, is about to prepare for his 
sinth trip to Ballarat, with two extra pack-horaas, 
making four altogether. It is this gentleman's opinion, 
that, long before Christmas, the weckly-return from 
the diggings will be 20,000 ounces. Upwards of 700 
licences were taken out on the 4th and 5th Angust 
instant, being an amount equal to the number that 
has averaged respectively for the montha of May, June, 
and July, although only the hatf of the people digging 
had, on the above days, presented themselres before 
the commissioner. Mr Christian, fiading iast Wednes- 
day that the gold would not be ready until Friday to 
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convey to town, employed himself, and the two or three 
troopers at his command, in scouring the Jim Crow 
Ranges; and, although out for forty-eight hours con- 
secutively, met with no tidings of the maraudera who 
have lately infested the ranges, but who have since 
happHy been captured, He also reports that upwards 
of 1000 ounces had been left behind for want of means 
of conveyance.’ 

« A writer in the Geelong Advertiser of August 17 says: 
‘T have just seen a party returned from the Eagle 
Hawk Gully, vi4 Koorong to the Eureka: they were 
stopped nt the Lodden by the rise of that river for 
several days, and ultimately ‘crossed it through the 
opportune assistance of a sailor, who constructed ao raft 
of pine-logs; in crossing, one man was drowned. Ar- 
rived at Koorong, they found the reported diggings a 
hoax, and pushed on to the Daisy Hill, on Hall and 
M'‘Neil’s station, recently purchased by Mr Bradshaw, 
the locality, it will be remembered, where a shepherd, 
some years azo, found a large piece of gold, which was 
exhibited in Melbourne. Daisy Ilill is about fourteen 
mailes from Burn Bank, and is contiguous to the 
“Overland Route” from Adelaide. Gold has been 
found here, and about forty parties are at work; but 
operations are impeded by the extreme wetness of the 
ground, Large nuggets are found on the surface, and 
my informant has brought one pices with him, whi¢h 
he kicked up accidentally ag he was walking. He 
expressed an opinion that rich suminer d'gings would 
be found here, hut thinks that the Kovrong owed its 
transient reputation to the interested reports of sundry 
settlers in that vicinity. The escort is reported to be 
heavy, and wall start, if the roads permit, to-morrow 
morning. 1 would advise all intending diggers to load 
as lightly as possible, for delay on the road would 
outweigh ten times the difference of price between 
town and here.’ 

In the Sydney and Melbourne papers of a date up 
to the 7th of September, accounts of fresh diggings in 
various quarters make their appearance. Of what are 
called the Northern Diggings, we have the following 
notice in a Sydney paper:—‘ Snow, sleet, and rain 
have retarded the progress of our Northern diggera, 
yet many parties are earning splendid gains. At the 
Hanging Rock, one man obtained 20 07. in two hours, 
and eeveral are netting from 1.8 to 1.19 por weck, 
Anderaon’s party took out one day 304 oz., meluding a 
nugget weighing 194 oz., and the next day 6 oz. A 
party of three sold the produce of eight weeks' labour 
for 1.830. Many othera are dving well. Rich dry 
digyings have been discovered near Dr Jenkins’s head- 
station, which has caused arneh from the older digginga 
to them; and gold is found in every creek and gully 
emptying into Oakenville, Oakey, and Hurdle Crecka, 
We are happy to find, from an extract of a letter from 
Tr Jenking, that many of the miners in thig district 
are substantially benefiting themselves, and depositing 
their hard earnings in the savingg-bank, and trust that 
their example will be fullowed by thousands of others 
amongst the fortunate gold-seekers. Considerable 
excitement exists in town with reference to our 
northern trenaures, and many parties are fitting out.’ 

In the same paper occurs a notice of proceedings at 
Adelaide relative toa mint. ‘QOur friends at Adelaide 
are not satisfied to wait until a mint is legally esiav- 
lished in the colonies, but are evidently disposed to 
take the ball by the horns, and establish one for them- 
aclyes, They do not propose to coin sovereigna with 
the Queen’s head upon them, but they propose to coin 
tokens of the value of 208., which is as near an approach 
to it as cquld well be. An address had been presented 


to the government, bearing the signatures of twelve 
members of council, two managers of banks, and 2 
hundred inhabitanta, recommending the step, which 
had been favourably received, and was likely to be 
acted npoy.’ 





The writer of a letter to the Times gives perhaps the 
most graphic account of the appesrance presented by 
digging settlement in full operation. Be refets to 
digo, which he approaches on horseback. On 
coming to the creek, what a scene!—‘ Lfere are tracks, 
drays, carts of every size, camped everywhere ple 
living under every thing—the cricketer’s tent, tilsipoy- 
tent, the marquee, the tarpaulin, and even the um- 
brella. IT arrived just about sundown, and pulling my 
horse up, looked round me with wild astonishment. 
There was Greenwich Fair extending for five mmfles; 
there were Richardson’s, and the Crown and Anchor 
booth, turned into stores (it was easy to believe that 
Harlequin was round a tree, and that the music hadn’t 
commenced); there were houses of lively colours on 
wheels, one of which 1 recognised as having formerly 
belonged to the Learned Pig, but is now let to a gentle- 
man, who hangs out a aign, “Mr Wilson, Surgeon, &e. 
N.B.—Gold bought.” But on getting closer, the holi- 
day appearance, in spite of the flags—and they are 
many—is entirely removed: no fun of the fair, no 
laughing, no women ; but rough men, hairy to a degree, 
rociuing cradles with an carnestness you cannot ima- 
gine; mostly very serious, but some laughing as men 
laugh when they win at curds—a suro symptom that 
they are lucky, or have a “good hele.” These holes 
are scattered about in all directions, and are, to the 


uninitiated, nothing more nor less thun huge gravel- | 
Some go as decp as thirty feet, others only ten. 
Some pariies—partics usually consist of five, | 


pits. 
feet, 
including the cook-~get disgusted, and knock off at 
five feet; in which case it is not unusual for the men 
in the neat hole to take possession, and work out their 
claim. After a little trouble respecting a night’s lodg- 
ing, 1 was housed Ina store. Here my mare wag 
fed up to the eyes with oats, while I waa forced down 
on an empty inverted tea-chest, and told to “go 
in” to an extemporaneous collation of beefsteaks, cold 
ham, Dutch cheese, sardines, pickles, and damper, The 
request to make myself at home was heartily piven, 
and no leas heartily responded to. 1 don’t think I ever 
made such a fied—my previous hunger had been ag- 
gravated by the bare possibility of my not being able 
to get anything to cat that night, and was perfectly 
overwhelming. 

‘But night is the time at the diggings: my night 
happened to be on a Saturday, and the store presented 
the same appearance as a shop in Whitechapel would 
do on the same evening, J suppose there were never 
less than fifteen people before the counter up to twelve 
o'clock, pitching down their bank-notes, taking up their 
change —whieh I observed they seldom counted—-and 
departing. The mode of doing business, too, was origi- 
nal: if the vender hadn’t the small-change required, 
he threw in a piece of tobaceu or soap, or anything 
else that was handy, quite irrespective of the wants 
of his customer. This was always accepted with a 
good-humoured ned, and an “all right.” 

“It must require « considerable amount of nerve to 
keep a store in these diggings, for there is no police 
protection tu speak of; and yet outrages in the diggings 
are unheard of. ‘The great secret appears to He in the 
fact of every one being successful. I had some conver- 
sation with a very decent man, who had his ttle boy 
of seven years old working with hun. He shewed me 
the regult of that one day’s luavour, and it was just 
contained jn one of those large upright lucifer-matech 
boxes—J suppose in weight about five onnces, worth 
L117. Breviously to goimg to bed, I took a pipe, and 
atrolled about ontside; the sight was really beautiful, 
realising one’s idca of an immenae army encamped— 
fires burning all round, and glimmering like stata high 
up in the ranges. 

“Tyo store c! sed at last, and we retired to rest, or to 
an attempt abit. Ihad ne sooner got quietly into my 
hammock, than bang went‘ 'gun off close to my head, 
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{] Rellewet by a general volley: these were answered by 
- ther volleys at different distances, then more close 
by; and ap an for three mortal hours, as if royal princes 
were ntly born, or the army being suddenly 
"some warlike Sikhs from the opposite hills. 
J looked over the hammock in some alarm, and inquired 
the cause of the demonstration. I was informed that, it 
being Saturday night, everybody discharged his firearms, 
so xu to begin the week with fresh powder. And as 
everybody carries at least a six-barrelled revolver with 
him, the noise was in some measure accounted for. I 
got to sleep at last, and slept well, with the exception 
of once being awaked by my mare (over whom I was 
slung) rubbing against my hammock, and endeavouring 
to overturn me.’ 

We learn from the Australian papers above referred 
ta, that the discovery of new diggings causcs a continual 
migration of excavators from place to place, Accounts 
of parties realising each from ten to twenty ounces of 
gold in a day, are now quite common. Single indivi- 
duals are clearing L.100 a week ; and some are picking 
up ten times that amount. Twenty expert miuers 
from South Australia are suid to have renliscd L.80,000 
ina fortnight. It would appear that the Mount Alex- 
ander and Ballarat diggings still continue to be the most 
productive; but fresh discoveries are changing the 
relative character of every scene of excavation. The 
whole gold exported from the three colonics amounted 
to upwards of 1.8,000,000 sterling in the beginning of 
September. The probability is, that, in a year hence, 
the yield of gold in Australia will have been three 
times that amount. To ali appearance, the quantity of 
the precious metal to be gathered is illimitable. As 
yet, the yaw material has been shipped to Engl ind for 
coinage; but it is obvious that an expedient so very 
tedious and clumsy cannot Jong be endured. The 
newly-discovered wealth must inevitably be cxpended 
in the regions where it is found, All) we get of it 
ia tu exchange for goods. Great, therefore, will be tho 
advantages to the home-trade, and considerable tho 
influence in raising the value of property. But in a 
greater degree will the colonies in question rise into 
importance and prosperity. Unhappily, their comfort 
acems to be dreadfully broken in upon by persons of 
disorderly halts; and the want of vigour in curing the 
evil reflects little credit on the authorities. Yet 
this cannot go on Jong. A remedy will he found in 
a way which the home governinent perhaps docs not 
expect. 












BELL-VOICES 


Wuo docs not love the airy voices, full of sweetness 
and sadness, that fluat from the village belfry at 
eventide ?—harmoniang with the solemnity of sammer 
twilight, gaining from it and bestowing a mysterious 
charm—calling on us to forget the hurry and busule cf 
the present-— 

The vexed pulse of this feverish age— 


and to suffer our fancy to be borne back to the quaint 
old paat, the period of their glory, when each bell 
posseesed a diatinct individuality, and was not, ns it 
now ig, & nameless thing, lost in the generality of the 
chime. 

Sect! rising before us, amid the shades of time, the 
beautiful abbey of Croyland, in the old Saxon age, 
newly sprung from the ruins to which the Danes had 
reduced it; and endowed by its abbot, the worthy 
Egelric, with » chime of aix bella, which are about to 
receive the honour— strange, and surely irreverent when 
ko conferred—of christening! Saxon thunes, and won- 
dering and admiring curls, are assembled to witness 
the ceremony ; rich gossips or sponsors hold the ropes, 
whie the reverend abbot, eurrounded by his brethren, 

kies each separate boll with holy-Water, and, in 
name of the Holy Trinity, bestows on it a distinct 
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on, Thus the two largest ara called Bartho- 
lomew and Bethel; the two next in Turketul— 
the name of the previous abbot-—and Tatvinam ; the 
two emallest, Pegam and Begam. anion 
are then thrown over Gicea cod Whe cles uke att 
gifts to the abbey-‘ for the bells.” Probably they each 
bear some pious or pithy inscription, as baptised bells 
generally did, which the simple peasantry might fancy 
they could distinguish in their varied tones when rungy 
perchance some such simple and holy legend as that to 
which Wordsworth alludes in the White Dee of Bylston : 


When the bells of Rylston played 

Their Sabbath musie—God us ayde— 
(That was the sound they seemed to speak) 
Inscriptive legend, which I ween 

May on those holy bells be seen. 


Besides the individuality which this ‘ naming’ 
bestowed on the belle, it was supposed likewise to 
confer on them wonderful and supernatural powers. 
‘They were thenceforward believed capable of banishing, 
by their airy voices, the malignant flends that hovered 
round the bed of the dying, to waylay and trouble the 
departing soul; for it was thought that no spirit of 
evil dared venture within the charmed circle of their 
sounds. Consequently, the louder and further spreading 
their reverberations, the better; and it was common 
for devout persons, in furtherance of this charitable 
purpose, to bestow bells of mighty size upon abbeys 
and churches. St Dunstan gave some to Malmes- 
bury Abbey, ‘of a size then wonderful and strange in 
England ;’ and we read of one bell, a gift to the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, which required thirty-two men to 
ring it. They were believed to have a fondness for 
their own church-tower, the spot of their consecration ; 
and if a bell was removed from it, it was said that its 
voice would steal back at midnight to its old home, 
und wail mournfully around. So firmly rooted was the 
popular faith in this pretty and fanciful superstition, 
that it was judged expedient to humour a transplaced 
hell by exercising it every evening, and likewise to 
secure it with a strong chain or rope at night!—a 
strange blending of the ideat and material in the 
imaginations of our simple forefathers. 

They were wise and revered counsellors, too, the 
bells, in those days. Who does not remember the good 
influence they exercised over the errant spirit of Sir 
Richard Whittington ? 


Turn again, Whittington, 
Thou worthy citizen, 
Lord Mayor of London, 


as the glee has it. And who is ignorant of the 
wonderful manner in which they also stayed the steps 
of St Catherine of Ledbury ?—which latter marvel of 
the bells Wordsworth thus prettily recounts : 


When human touch (aa monkiah books attest) 

Nor waa applied, yor could be, Ledbury bells 

Broke forth in concert, flung adown the della 

And upward high as Malvern’s cloudy crest, 

Sweet tones, and caught by a noble lady blest 

To rapture! Mabel listened at the side 

Of her loved mistress; soon the musio died, 

And Catherine said: ‘Here set I up my rest,’ 

Warned by a dream, the wanderer long had sought 

A home, that by such miracle of sound 

Must be revealed; she heard it now, and felt 

The deep, deep joy of a confiding thought ; 

And there, a saintly anchoress, she dwelt, 

Till she exchanged for heaven that happy ground, 

Who has not, in fact, imagined that he heard inarti- 

culate and yet intelligible communications from these 
dear and strange famillara? For our own part, we 
think Liens seco much owed his elevation to 
Bow Bells as 


did his ill-gained dignity to the 
Weird Sisters, In both cases, the magic did but 
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develop the iatent armbetion of the men, but who shall 
say whather it would ever have been developed without 
them? Sir Richard owed a full chime of silver bells, 
at least, to Bow Church, and we regret it 1 not on 
record that he thus hu gratitude to them. 
He devued, however, by tis will two tenements in 
heen’ Lane, ‘for the ringmg of the tenor-bell of Bow 

wrch every mornmg at ax o'clock, and every evening 
at eght;’ with regard to which bequest, there has 
come down to us the following jingle of old rhymes — 


Apprentices (dacontented at the late mnging of Bow 
Bell) — 


Clerk of the Bow Bell, 

With thy yellow locks, 

For thy late mnging 

Thy head shall have knocks 
Clerk, Children of Cheap, 

Hold you all still, 

For you shall hear Bow Bell 

Rung at your will 


But 1t ja not all ears that can nghtly mterpret thc 
secrets whispered by the belt-voices! One may hear 
them quite wrong, especially rf one listens with a hear 
img dalled by prejudice or pas» en—then their soun is 
are very liable to be mistaken, as indeed all vorees ue. 
Thus an Insh peasant -—who, asking his priest for 
counsel touching his marrage wis by him merrily 
referred to the belle—heard them distinctly advise him 
in the most melodious chime to 


Hasten take lis Mary home, 


but found the injunction so inyudicious when acted on, 
that he brought a formal complamt against his advisers 
to the good father Upon this he was told he must 
have been mistaken, and had better listen again Alas! 
now they said as plainly as bells could spank 

On nw account take Mary hoine — 

Slattern and scold 1s Mary Bawn! 


Anchorets were greit patrons of bells, and, cons 
dering the powerful auxiliaries they must have found 
them in the frequcnt personal conflicts with the Lvl 
Une, to which they were subject, we cannot marvel at 
their love for the friendly voices—not to speak of 
their use In summoning assistance wm cases of mere 
ordinary difficulty or nccd = Southey has a pretty pis 
sage touching an anchorets bx}] Henry the temmit 
waa an ancient man, who dwclt upon 


A solitary islet, bleak and bare 


occupying his time im repairing a rumed chapel built 
by some pious predecessor on the spot, and in pric 
and penance, ‘ 111] his repcntcd faults had become Joya’ 


One mght upon the shore his chap | bell 

Was heard, the air was calm and its far sounds 
Over the water came distmot and loud 

Alarmed at that undsual hour to hea 

Ite toll mregula:, a nionk arose 

And crossed to the island chapel on 1 tone 
Henry was sitting there, dead, cold, and stiff 
‘Lhe bell-rope im his hand, and, at hus tect, 

The lamp that streamed a long unsteady light 


Sometimes s sound of bells was the token or warn- 
mg of death An instance 1s reconied by Bede of 
this superstition working its own fulfilment in tie 
case of a susceptible and imaginative woman The 
abbess of St Hilda being told that a sister of her order, 
staying mm a-distant nunnery, had been roused from 
slurgber at midmght by the tolling of a ghostly ‘ soul- 
bell,’ called all her nuns into the chapel, and bade 
them sing a solemn requiem for her (their mother's) 
soul, as the meter had received a heavenly warnung 
that she must adon reagn her rule over them, As in 
the ease of Mozart's requiem, the strong behef became 
by its own power prophetic, and the poor lady died. 

Boott tela us something &@ propos of tha superatation 





in Mc d the te Tg 26 not ete : 
pany Hered nates to it ‘Is it not strange, 


‘That as ye sung, 

Seemed in mine ear a death-peal rung—~ 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For a departing sister’s soul ? 

Siy what may this portend?’ 
Then first the Palmer silence broke 
(‘The livelong dav he had not spoke}— 

‘ The death of a dear friend’ 


‘Among other omens among the Scottish peasantry, is 
what 13 called the “ denth-bell,” that tinkling in the ema 1] 
which the country-people regard as the aecret intalligende 
ot nome frend s decease ’"—Note to Marmion 


The preceding canto tells us, that at the same instant 
mm which the conscience of the baron 1s thus startled, 
the abbot and abbess, after dooming Constance to 
death — 

Bade the parsing knell to toll 
For welfare ot 1 parting soul 
Slow o’ur the miudnyght wave it awung—— 
Notthumbriin rocks m answer rung , 
To Warkworta cell the echoes rolicd, 
Hs be ads che waketul hermit told, 
Ihe Bumbotrough pe want raised his head, 
But skpt ere halfia prayer he aad 
So tat was heard the mighty knell, 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Sprevl his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listened before aside, bound, 
Then couchcd him down bes: le the hind, 
Anl quaked amid the mountin fern 
Jo beat that sound go dull und stern 


This be nitiful description of a midmght knell—of all 
sounds, perhaps the most thnlling at such an hour— 
draws our attention tou thc purpose for which, 3n 
addition to its supposed ficnd «& ining, the passing 
bell was rung-—that ts to call on all good Christians 
to and a dcepirting spirit with their prayera The 
death scene of the Jady Coitherine Grey prettily 
illustrates this use of the bell voce 

"When she lay adymez m thc Towcr, Sir Owen 
Hopton the heutcnint, perceiving her draw towards 
her cnd, sud to Mr Bokchim ‘ Werc it not best to 
send to the church that the bell may be rung?” And 
she herscdlf hcarmg bim, said ' Good Sir Owen, Iet 16 
be 60 Lhen immediately perceiving her end to be 
drawing nou, she cntcred inte priycr and sud “O 
Lore into thy binds J commend my soul Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit, and so putting down her eyca with 
her own hands, she yiclde lunto God her meck epirit at 
nine of the clock in the moraing, the 27 ot January 
1367 ?——S lhs s Original Manuscript Titers 

Probably bec wac it had its origin in some of the 
kindh¢st feelin » of our nature, this custom still bagers 
amongst us, uid we have oureclyvey heard the voice 
in sone of the rural districts of I ngland—~‘a sullen 
bell, as Shikspcare says, 


Remi mbir d knolling a departing fmend 


Another of the gifts supposed to be bestowed by 
bell-biptism, wag the powcr of diapcising storms of 
wind and thandcr = ‘There te an inscription on an old 
bell at Nurnberg to this ¢ ffuct 


By name | Mary called am, with soand T put to Aight 
The thunder crachee and hurtful storms, and every 
wicked spright 

And other more authentic recorda of bells being put te 
this use are to be found Shcre 1@ an entry im the 
churchwardens books at Sandwich (date, 1464), for 
meat and drink bestowed on ‘the ryngers in the great 
thunderyngg Aubrey tclls us m his Miscellanies, that, 





‘when it thar cred or lightened, they did ring St 
Malmes 7 and an the ‘ Rurnjng 
* we find enumerated 


Adelm's belleat 
of Paul's Church mn 
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atjong other superstitions, ‘ringing the hallowed bell 
iu great tempests and lighteninges.’ 

The next bell-voico ringing that comes to our mind, 
is one now aasocinted with peaceful and pleasing im- 

ions, but which once upon a time smote on every 
hapa ear with a harsh, unwelcome tone—sounding 
not only the requiem of departing day, but that of 
loat freedom, good-fellowship, wood-fires, and torchea— 
all of which were quenched by its airy commandment. 
O good King Alfred! how came you to invent a use 
for our bells, which might be made such an instru- 
ment of tyranny? For, gentle reader, William the 
Norman did not invent the curfew—he only misapplied 
it. An old record tells us, that King Alfred (the 
restorer of the university) ordered a bell to be rung in 
Oxford at cight, v’clock every night; and ordained that 
all the inhabitants of the city, on hearing it, ‘should 
cover up their fires and go to bed.’ 

This was doubticss only a necessary precaution ayainst 
fires, which were frequent and fata] amongst the wouden 
dwellings of the period; but by the time the Norman 
seized on the aceptre of England, our ancestors had 
learned to sit up later, and eschewed the enforced 
obedience to a custom ‘more hunoured in the )reach 
than in the observance ;’ and so carnest was their oppo- 
sition to this bell, that the popularity-secking Henry I. 
repealed his father’s enactment respecting it three years 
after hia accession to the throne. This tyrannous voice 
appears to have hauntcd the death-bed of him who had 
called forth its tones. We read, that when William 
the Conqueror ‘lay a-dying,” the bells of a neighbour- 
ing church ringing for vespers, roused him from a kind 
of stupor, and he asked: ‘If he were in England, and 
yonder the curfew ringing?’ Being answered, that he 
was in his own Normandy, and that he heard the bell 
for evening-prayer, he charged them to bid the mohke 
pray for hig soul, and remaincd awhile sad and heavy. 
Perchance, the bell-voice smote on the dull car of 
eunscience, and reproached him for many a wrong. 

One more incident touching the curfew. Tt chanced, 
about a hundred years ago, that a young lads, on the 
evening of her bridal-day, wandercd forth in a similar 
spirit to that of the lady of the oak-chest, on a barren 
moor, near her friend’s dwelling, Hurrying on, in 
gleeful sport, and crouching down behind the furze- 
bushes, Jest her way might be tracked, she found herself 
at a distance from home, just as the short December 
day drew towards its close; und startled at the conse- 
quences of her game of hide-and-seck, endeavoured at 
once to retrace her steps. But to tind the right road, 
on a trackless moor, in the gloanung, is 10 easy task. 
Confused, hurried, and alarmed, she took the wrong 
path, and Jost her way. The early winter darkness 
elosed in ov her in the midst of the wide, shelterless 
waste; the wind rose, and blew bitterly cold round her 
eareleasly-wrapped form; and to add to her distress, a 
snow-sturm began. In those days, such spots were at 
times crossed by marauders, ur gentlemen of the road, 
as highwaymen were styled; and she wus threatened 
with this danger, as well as by the peril of ex posure to the 
severity of a winter-night. In despair and terror, she 
ran on; but found herself only further entangled in the 
waste. At last, exhausted by four or five hours’ walk- 
ing, and hopeless of finding hor way, she sank on the 
ground, and resigned herself in an agony to her fate; 
whep suddenly, faint and distant, but still distinct, a 
bell sounded in the distance. She rose and listened 
eagerly ; it continued ; and, with a joyful cry, she rose 
and folluwed its guidance. It was the curfew from a 
village near the side of the moor, and thither its welcome 
voice guided her. She reached it shortly after the tolling 
ceased, and there found shelter till the marrow. The 
alarm of her friends when she was missed, and the 
amazement and sorrow of the bridegtoom, may be 
lesigined, as well as their joy when the morning 
yestored her to thom unhurt” In memory of her 

















deliverance from the barren moor, the wedded pair 
shortly afterwards presented a ching to the parish 
church; and at their death, bequeathed a sum of 
money for the matutinal and evening ringing of its 
tenor-bell, which is to this day centinued. 

‘Thua have we tried to commemorate the past glories 
and benefits of the bella; it remains for as to sa 
something of their more modern praise and utility, 
Their fate is much changed; like everything human, 
they have felt the levelling influence of time, From 
being a distinguished race, bearing lofty names, and 
possessed of supernatural powers, they have snk into | 
a nameless and numerous family; still, to be Beck 
making a noise in the world, but having lost much 
their prestige with people who, no longer believing Jn 
their supernatural qualifications, would laugh at the 
notion of a bell-ghost, looking on them merely as kindly 
neighbours whose voices are pleasant, but not remark- 
able. From the lofty steeples, their castles in the air, 
where they were literally ag well as metaphorically 
lvoked up to, they have crept down into our houses, 
and become employed in the everyday business of lifé 
~call people to dinner as well as to church—and note 
the hurry and bustle of moving life on a railway as 
well ag its end in the still church-yard. 

And yet we love them still, albeit we, perhaps, 
respect them less, hey are linked with our births, 
bridals, xnd burials, and with a great portion of our 
domestic comfort; and truly it would be a sad day for 
us if the bell-voices were to cease in our land. Long 
may they ring around our path, and may their chiming 
lament for a dying year, and thcir joyous, spirit-like 
welcome of anew, tell us of coming joy, peace, brotherly 
love, and intellectual progress; and, like Sir Richard 
Whittington, may we interpret their friendly but 
mysterious voices aright— 

A merry Christmas evening, 
And a happy coming year! 





A TAPPY COMMUNITY. 


Wr are glad to have again an opportunity of welconing 
to our flreside Captain Mayne Reid; especially since 
he brings with him a story about animals, for we hold 
him to be the very Landseer of living authors. It Is 
obvious that he has secon the localities he describes, and 
hecome personally acquainted with thoir strange deni- 
zens; and it is with so healthy and natural a zeat he 
plunges into scenes of adventure, that we are puzzled 
to tell whether imagination or memory is his guide, 
The scene of the present volame,* Jike that of the 
Desert Tome of last year, is laid in the great Amorican 
Desert. The heroes are three boys, sons of a French 
naturalist settled in Louisiana; the story is a narrative 
of their adventurcs in search of a white buffalo, a 
specimen of which animal their father was extremely 
desirous of finding for Prince Lucien Bonaparte ; and 
the adventures themselves are the conflicts of animals 
they witnessed, or engaged in, and, finally, their capture 
by a tribe of Indians, melodramatic escape, and return 
home to their father with the prizo they had risked and 
suffered so much to obtain. It is difficult to select for 
catract a specimen of this really original work, the 
passages deserving the distinction being so numeroua. 
Shall we tell about the Icaping tarentula, ag large as the 
humming-bird it hunted, netted, and killed ?—or of the . 
large clew of hair, or greyish wool, halfburied in the 
ground, which suddenly turned into 2 “possum, and 
springing upon a hare which had stood wondering 
what the curious object might be, killed it #8 single 
‘eranch?’—or of the grizsly bear which, being no 
climber, besieged the boya ever ao long at the foot of 
the trees on which they hed taken refage? No: we 






















© Th Hunters, or Adventures in Search of a White Bugial 
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wilt rather take, ax something still more curious, the | a clase which, although powerfal and therefora respect- 


description of a very large community of animali of 
various species, living naturally in a town oftheir own, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Happy Family. 

The town was in the midst of the desert, and the 
houses consisted of little mounds, about three feet in 
diameter at the base, and not more than two in beight. 
ay et have been thousands in number, or any 

umber of thousands, for they covered the level desert 
towards three of the four cardinal points as fur as the 
eye could rench. These dwellings were not now: they 
night have been very old, fur they wero clothed all 
round with smooth green turf, excepting the ncigh- 
bourhood of the door-place, near the top. ‘The inha- 
bitants of these singular dwellings soon began to shew 
themselves. They had been terrified by the thundering 
tread of tho steeds, and had hidden at their approach. 
All was now silent again, and they thought they might 
venture abroad. First one little snout peeped out, and 
then another; and another, until every hole had a head 
and a pair of sparkling cyes looking forth. Arter 
awhile, the owners of the heads becnme more courageous, 
and boldly stepped out of doois; and then could be 
seen hundreds of these stran,e creatures. ‘They were 
of a reddigh-brown colour, with breasts and be llics of a 
dirty white. Their bodies were about the size of the 
common gray squirrel, but their general appearance 
paitook of the squirrel, the weasel, and the rat—all 
three of which they in éoime reapocts resembled, and 
yet were not like any of them. They were a distinct 
apecics of animals They were marmots, that species 
known by the fanciful appellation of prairic-dogs 
(Arctonys ludovictana). ‘Their tails wore very short, 
and not bushy, as those of squirrels; and, altogether, 
their bodies had not the graceful symmetry of these 
animals. In a short time, every mound had two or 
three on its top--~for several individuals dw cll together 
in the same house. Some sat upon all-fours, while 
others erected themselves on their hind-feet, and stood 
up like little bears or monkeys—ali the while flourishing 
their tails, and uttering their tiny barking, that sounded 
like the squeak of a toy-dog. It is from this that they 
derive the name of prairio-doga, for in nothing clse 
do they resemble the canine species. Like all marinots 
—and there are many different hinds—they are inno- 
cent little creatures, and live upon crass, sceds, and 
roots, They must ext very little; and indeed it is a 
puzzle to naturalists how they sustain thomsclycs. 
Their great “towns” near the Rocky Mountains are 
generally in barren tracts, where there is but a scanty 
herbage; and yct the inhabitants are never found more 
than half a mile from their dwellings. How, then, do 
thousands of them subsist on what linile grass can grow 
in a pasture so circumscribed? ‘mis has not been 
explained, nor is it known why they choose these 
barren tracts for their dwelling-places im prcference ta 
the more fertile praiies. All these things await the 
study and observation of the historian of nature.’ 

These individuals formed the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the dog-town, as our author calls it--the common 
people, or working-classes, by whom the houses had 
doubticss been coustrncted ; but there were other por- 
tions of the population quite as interesting in their 
way. Letus notice first the white owls, which burrow 
in the carth (Stric cuniewlaria), and were scen ghuling 
silently about, or standing on the tops of the houses 
looking round them. These are the feudal aristocracy 
of the place, fallen a little into the arrear of tine, and 
affecting old castles and such antiquated dwellings. 
They inhabit houses originally obtaincd by conquest 
from the prairie-doga, but have suffered them to fall into 
dilapidation and decay. It is on antiquity they pride 
themselves, and being indulged in this, Hee oe on 
ve eable, but Bibly very supercilious terms 
wit their hime Ader order of the inhabi- 
tants was the ground rattlesnake (Crotalus tergeminus’, 





able, the rest of the commyp perhaps did not mix 
with on very easy terms. It fa oven said, that they 
have been found occasionally with the young of the 
prairic-dogs in their stomach; but this, we are inclined 
to hope, may have been the result of some peculiar and 
unfrequent temptation. 

Next there were the lizards, that were seon in great 
numbers, scuttling about the mounds; then the lan 
tortoiac (Cistuda), squatting upon the ground; and 
then the horned-frog (Agama cornuta), crawling slowly 
about-—a hidcous creature, half toad, half lizard in 
shape, and with tho back, shoulders, and head, covered 
with thorn-like protuberances. All these were probably 
the lowest classes, the vagabonds and riff-raff of the 
population; and some of them, no doubt, fall a prey to 
the aristocratic owls. When the boy-adventurers came 
upon this place, they were at some losa how to proceed. 

‘ As it was now afternoon, and the butte still appeared 
distant, they made but a short halt-—just long cuough 
to swallow a morsel of meat, and take a drink from 
their water-gourds, which, owning to the intense heat, 
wore now bettcr then half empty. Their animals 
already suffered fiom thirst; so, without delay, the 
young hunters got into their saddles, with the intention 
of continuing their journey. 

* Across the dog-town?” inquired Francois, who had 
mounted first, “ Shall we ride through it, or go round 2?” 

‘Here was a difficulty, indeed. ‘The dog-town lay 
directly bets cen them aud the butte. To keep atraight 
forward, they would have to ride through it. That 
would impede them to a considerable extent, as they 
could only mide slowly, and in zig-aqg lines, without 
danger ‘I'o go round it, on the other hand, might lead 
them miles out of the way—pcrhaps many miles—for 
these marmot villages are fre quently of large extent, 

“© Let us eo south a bit,” advised Lucion., “ Perhaps 
we may come to the end of it that way.” 

‘They all turned their horses for the south, and 
commenced riding in that direction. They rode for at 
least two miles, keeping along the border of' the acttle- 
ment; but they could still see it ahead, apparently 
stretching for males further. 

“We have come the wrong way,” said Lucien; ‘we 
might have done better had we turned north. We 
must cross tt now; what say you, brothera?” 

‘All agree] tu this; Jor it is not very pleasant to be 
going about when the goal of one’s jouncy is within 
sight. So the heads of the horses were brought round 
once more facing the butte; and the party rode in 
among the mounds, and proceeded slowly, and with 
great caution, As they approached, the little dogs 
ran to their hillocks, poked at the intruders, shook 
their short tails, and then whisked themselycs off into 
their holes. Whenever the party had got past, o 
hundred yari, or so, the marmots would come forth 
again, and utter their tiny cough-hke notes as before ; 
so that, when our travellers were fairly into the town, 
they found thcuiselyes at all times in the centre of a 
barking circle! 

‘The owls rose wp before them, alighting at short 
distances; then, onee more startled, they would fly 
further off, sometimes sailing away until out of-pight, 
and sometimes, hke the inarmots, hiding themselves 
within the burrows ‘Iho rattlesnakes, too, betook 
themselves to the burrows, anu 40 did the lizards and 
agamas. What appeared most strange wes, that ell of 
these creatures —marmots, owls, snakes, lizards, and 





| 


agamax were observed. when suddenly oseaping, some- 
times to enter the same mound! This our travellers 
‘witnessed more that once.” 

The following is a description of the houses as given 
by one of #he sdventurers:—'Vhe holes,’ said he, ‘had 
we time to di, them up, would be found to descend 
perpendicularly for two or three feet. They then run 








obliquely for several fect further, and end in a little 
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tRramber, which fs the real house of the marmot: I say 

“he real house, for these cone-like mounds ere only the 
@ntrances, ‘They have been formed out of the carth 
brought up from below at the making of the burrows. 
As you see, this earth has not been allowed to lie in a 
neglected heap, such as rate and rabbits leave at the 
roouths of their burrows. On thé contrary, it has 
been built up with great care, and beaten together by 
the marmote’ feet until quite firm and smooth; and 
the grass has been allowed to grow over it, to save it 
frorn being washed down by rain. It is evident the 
animal does all this with design—just as beavers, in 
building their houses. Now, upon these mounds the 
marmots love to bask, and amuse themselves in the 
sun; and it is likely that they can watch thelr enemies 
better from thie clevated position, and thus gain time 
to make good their retreat.’ Since the snakes occa- 
sionally kill the young marmots, it ia inquired, what 
ia to prevent them from killing the uld ones too? They 
ean enter the burrows with as much case as the 
marmots themselves. 

6% That ia true,” was the reply, “but not half eo 
nimbly; and perhaps the latter can even escape them 
within. The rattlesnake is avery slow crawler; and, 
besides, only strikes his prey when coiled up. Per- 
haps, in these subterrancan galleries, he ip still leps 
able to capture it; and the old marmots inay, after 
all, have some mode of defending both themsclves 
and their young from his venomous attacks. As yct, 
very little is known of these creatures. The remote 
regions in which they are found place them beyonu 
the observation of naturalists; and such of these 
as have visited their towns, have heen only allowed 
time to make a hurricd eaamination of them. They 
are very shy, rarcly letting you get within range of a 

un; they are, therefore, scldom shot at. Moreover, 
t takes great trouble to capture them by digging, on 
account of the depth of their burrows; and as their 
skins are not very valuable, and their flesh but a bite 
at beat, they are not often molested by the hunter.” 

“ But are they calable?” inquired Francois, 

You” anawered Lucions “the Indians are very fond 
of their flesh, and eat it whenever they can conveniently 
get it; but, indeed, they will do the same for almost 
every living creature.” 

“What do marmots feed upon in winter when there 
js no grass for them?” inquired Franco. 

“They then he torpid. ‘They have nests in their 
subterranean chumbers, and curious nests those are. 
‘They are constructed of gtass and roots, are as round 
ws a globe, and so firmly woven together, that one of 
them might bo kicked over the prairie like a football, 
The nest is within, with a small hole leading into it, 
just large enough to admit your finger; fur when the 
marmot goes inside, he clogs all up, except this little 
hole, through which he gets all the air he requires. In 
these enug beds they He asleep during the cold season, 
and at that time are rarely seen outside their burrows.” 

‘Conversing in this way, the young hunters rode on, 
keeping ag far from the edges of the mounds as possible, 
lest the hoofs of their horses might sink in the eacavated 
pround. They had ridden full five miles, and still the 
margit village stretched before them! still the dogs 
on all sides uttered their “ chuo-choo ”—still the owls 
flapped silently up, and the rattlesnakes crawled across 
therr track,’ 

The lizard tribe, gone members of which, we have 
seen, Were citizens of the Happy Community, appear to 
be among the most various in the American desert. The 
chameleon mentioned at the commencement was a lizard, 
and eo was an encny which avenged the destruction of 

. the tarentula, 

‘“ Look——brothera, look! A scorpion-lisard " 
*Baail and Lucien cast their eyes where Francois 
? peainted—up to the trunk of a tree that rose over the 

























stot where the chameleon was crawling. About twenty | 
S 


feet from the ground was a dark, round hole, evidently 
the former nest of the red-bellied woodpecker (Pious 
Carolinus), The birds, however, which made that uest 
had deserted it; for it was now comtpied by s creature 
of a far differeat kind—a scotpion-lisard——whose red 
head and brown shoulders at the moment 

from the hole. 

‘ All who have travelled the great American forests 
are familiar with such a sight, for this animal may be 
often observed in similar situations. A more disagreeable 
sight is rarely met with. The scorpion-lizard, with 
his red head and olive-brown body, is a hideous-looking 
reptile at beat; but when thus peering from his gloom: 
tree-cave, moving hia pointed snout from side to side, hie 
dark eyes glancing all the while with a flerce, malignant 
expression, it is difficult to conceive a more vicious- 
looking creature. 

‘Ilis head waa in motion when Fran¢ois spake-—for 
it was this that had caught the eye of the boy. It 
was moving from side to side, protruded from the 
hole, the snout pointing downwards. The animal was 
watching the ground below, and evidently preparing to 
issue furth, and come dowm The chameleon, rustling 
over the dead leaves, had attracted his attention. 

‘ As quick as lightning, his whole body appeared upon 
the tree, and Iny flat along the bark, head downwards. 
Vere he halted for a moment; then, raising his shoulders, 
he ran nimbly down the trunk, and rushing outwards, 
sprang upon the chameleon. ‘fhe latter, thus suddenly 
attacked, dropped the spider; and at firet shewed an 
intention of retreating. Had he done so, the scorpion 
would have followed him no further—as ite only object 
in attacking him was to rob him of hie prey. The 
chameleon, however, is a courageous little animal; aud 
seeing that his assailant was not much bigger than 
liimself-—tor the animal in question wae one of the 
smallest of the skink family—he turned again, and 
shewcd fight. His throat swelled to its largest extent, 
and grew brighter than ever. 

‘Both now stood facing each other, and about twelva 
inches apart, in threatening attitudes. Their eyes 
sparkled; their forked tongues shot forth, glittering in 
the sun; and their heads at intervals rose and fell, in a 
manawuvring manner, like a pair of pugilists coming 
to the scratch.” 

‘After a short while, they sprang at each other open- 
jawed; wriggled over the ground a moment, their tails 
flying in the air—then separated, and again assumed 
their defiant attitudes, maneeuvring as before. In this 
uinuner they met and parted several times, neither 
seeming to have gained much advantage. 

“The weakest part of the green lizurd lies in hie tail, 
So tender is this appendage, that the slightest blow of 
n smull ewiteh will separate it from the body. The 
shink seemed to be aware of thia fact, as he several 
times endeavoured to get around his antagonist, or, in 
iniltary phrascology, to “turn” him. It was evidently 
his intention to attack the tall. This the chameleon 
dreaded, and was cqually desirous not to be “ont- 
fianked.” In whatever way the skink maneuvrod, 
his antagonist met him with his scarlet front. 

‘For several minutes the battle raged, these little 
creatures exhibiting as much fury and flercenesa as if 
they had been a pair of great crocodiles, The chameleon 
at length began to shew sytaptoma of giving out. The 
throat grow paler, the green became less vivid, and it 
was evident that he was getting the worst of it. The 
scorpion now made a rush, and threw the other upon 
hia back. Before the chameleon could recover himself, 
his antagonist seized his tail, and bit it off clase to the 
body. The poor little fellow, feeling that he hed lost 


; more than half his length, scuttled away, and hid 


himself’ among the logs.’ ‘The scorpion-lizard, however, 
in his turn met with retribution. ' While the fight wag 
raging, a slight movement in the leaves abeve had 
attracted the attention of the boys. The next moment, 
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s red objoct waa thrust downward, until « foot or #0 of 
it dppeared hanging-clear of the branches. It was 
aboot the thickness of a walki e; but the glisten- 
ing scales and the elegant curving form told that this 
singular object was a serpent, 

“It did not remain stationary. It waa slowly and 
gratiuntly letting itself down—for more of its body was 
every moment becoming visible, until a full yard of it 
bung out from the leayes. The remainder was hidden 
by the thick foliage, whero its tail, n0 doubt, was coiled 
around a branch. That part of the body that was seen 
was of a uniform blood-red colour, though the belly, or 
under aide, was much the lightest.” This was the red 
snake of the Rocky Mountains (Coluber testacea), and 
is found only in the Far West. ‘The skink at this 
moment perceived the long red body of the serpent 
danpling above him; and knowing, from experience, a 
terrible enemy, ran off, endeavouring to hide himself in 
the grass. Instead of making for a tree—where he might 
have escaped by his superior nimbleacss—his confusion 
and terror led him out into the open ground. Tho 
anake dropped from the mulberry and glided after, 
with his head raised high ia the sir, and his jaws wide 
open. Ina second or two he ev rtook the lizard; and, 
etriking forward and downward, killed it upon the spot.’ 
The serpent in its turn becomes the prey of another 
animal; and so on, till the ‘chain of destruction’ 
is complete. We confess, however, we are better 
pleased, though less excited, by the picturc of the dog- 
town, where lizards, snakes, owls, prairie-dugs, and 
other creatures of various races, live in what is, 
comparatively at least, a Happy Community. 

We might easily fill our sheet with extracts as good 
as the above, for, in fact, the whole volume is quotable; 
but as we have no doubt it will be extensively read, 
both in England and America, we think it unnecessary 
to do more than refer our young readers, und old oncs 
too, to the work itself. 





MISUSED WORDS. 


Ix the trial of Mr Kirwan at Dublin for the murder of 
his wife—a most striking example, by the way, of a 
condemnation upeh mere indignation ut the imputed 
crime, and wen-criminal circumstances connected with 
it, and not upon any evidence that could be rationally 
deemed conclusive—the phrase ‘act and part”? was 
reported as uaed by the supposed culprit. [f we arc 
not mistaken, this is the English form now current of 
a law-phrase of great antiquity in Scotland. If so, it 
is given incorrectly as regards the first word. ‘I'he 
Scotch phrase is ‘urt and part,’ and is thus defined by 
Erskine in his Institutes: ‘One may be guilty of a 
crime, not only by perpetrating it, but by being acces- 
sory to, or abetting it; which is called, in the Roman 
luw, ope et consid, and in ours, ert and puri. By art 1s 
understood the mandate, instigation, or advice. that way 
have been given towards committing the crime: part 
expresaes the share that one takes to himself’ in it by 
the aid or aasistance which he gives the criminal in the 
execution of it.’ That the phrase is of great antiquity 
in Scotland, is proved by its being used by Wyntoun 
in his Chronicle, a composition of the early part of vhe 
fifteenth century. When the Earl of Morton was 
accused of being art and part guilty of the murder 
of Darnley, he exclaimed: ‘Art and part! God knows 
it is not eo.’ Some doubt may be entertained whether 


the first word in the phrase was not originally arr, 
the Scotch term for direction, referring, for example, 
to the way the wind blows: as in Burns, ‘Of a’ the 
airts the wind can blaw,’ &c.; and also used as @ verb, 
ee where one apedks of being airted, that is, directed, in 

















& particular course. But eértainly the word ie not act, 
which virtually would stultify the phrase, seeing that 
ita use Hes in caacs where something bealdes direct 
action is presumed. ' 

There is a perpetual tendency thus to slide off from 
the right to some wrong word, under the inffuence of 
a misapprehension of the meaning, and often from mare 
whim or accident. We have one notable example tn 
a verb descriptive of the parting of the hair. We hear 
a lady speaking of her hair being shaded, meaning laid 
in two opposite dircctions, with a line of division in the 
middle. Here she uses a term which has a totally 
different meaning of its own, but which, unfortunately, 
bears a resemblance to the word which should properly 
be ueed in the casc, That word is shed, meaning to 
separate, and alsy to pour out and spill, The jady 
should say: ‘I have shed my hair,’ ‘I like to wear my 
hair shed ;’ and so forth. 

It is remarkable how apt the English peopie are to 
take up Scotch words in a wrong sense, and persiat in 
using them so till habit becomes inveterate. By tha 
word plaid, an Englishman understands a chequered 
kind of cloth, He speake of a lady wearing a plaid 
gown, a plaid shawl, &&. Johnson gives a conforinable 
interpretation of the word. Strange o any, the word 
is never used in Scotland except as descriptive of a 
particular article of dresa—a kind of mantle, This, 
indeed, is generally composed of a chequered kind of 
eloth; but a Scotchman would no more call the cloth 
plaid, than he would speak of kerseymere cloth as gaiter 
or coat. fe calls it tartan, if it be of the well-known 
Highland cloth of diverse colours : where it is composed, 
as amony the south-country shepherds, of a minutely 
cheguercd white and black fabric of soft toxture, he has 
no particular name for the cloth at all, though, in no 
remote times, there was a home-spun stuff resembling 
that from which shepherds’ plaids were made, and called 
on that account plaider. ven the pronunciation given 
to plaid in the south —namely, plud—is disagreeable to 
a Scotchman's car, beg totully unauthorised by his 
own usage. 

In England, the word cenay ‘a used regarding Scotch- 
men in an opprobrious sense, under which it is all but 
unknown in Scotland, Such and auch a Scotchman is 
described as ‘very canny,’ meaning cunning or circune 
venting. As the word is Scotch, the Scotch should 
be best qualiticd to assign if its proper sense, Funda 
mentally, thib 14 simply Anoiwing , secondarily, prudent 
and sensible, then, obliquely, disposed toe act in a 
gentle, conciliatory manner Hence, when a Scotchman 
speaks of one of his neighbours as ‘a canny man,’ he 
incans an inoffensive, worthy man, which is something 
very different frum what the prejudiced Englishman 
intends when by speaks of ‘Scotch canniness.” There 
is even. In Se otiand, a higher favourable sense for the 
word, ag when the common people spenk of some old 
woman a8 ‘sureiy no canny,” meaning something 
malign in character and action—in short, a witeb, 

There appears to be scarcely any word in the English 
language which 1 inore generally misused by Knglish- 
men than the active verb to dey. Superseded by it, the 
neuter verb t le—-cxpressive of being in a place—ts 
almost out of usc in conversttion. Woe cannot say it 
were too much to assert, that nine-tenths of the middle 
class of people to the south of the Tweed say: ‘I will’ 
lay on this sofa,’ ‘The bueh laid on the table,’ instead 
ot, Pile, and Vhe book lay, which would be the proper 
phrases in those cases. Kven a first-class ne 
willerr on this pot. In a leading article of the Times, 
April 6, 1849, 1t will be found the writer says: ‘Tho 
case laid in a nut-shell’ But, so far from this being 
wonderful, wHmicht rather be surprised that, consider- 
ing the prevalence of the mistake in common speeth, 
it does not occur oftener Jn Lterature, and especially 
in the hasty effusions of the political press. 























CHESTELFIELD'S ROMANIST BEAUTY, 

“Who does not remember the felicitaus lines of Chester-~ 
Held to a Romanist beauty who attended his vice-rogal 
Jovy with an orange lily on her breast ?— 

Bay, lovely traitor, where's the Jest 

Of wearing orange on thy breast, 

‘When that same breast betraying shews 

The whiteness of the rebel rose? 
This lady afterwards became Lady Palmer; and the follow- 
ing is a notice of her in extreme old age by the author of 
Reminiscences of an Emigrant Milesian:—‘Scventy years 
afterwards, I was presented to her, at her residence in 
Henry Street, Dublin. Being informed by the friend to 
whom I owed the honour of my introduction to her Jady- 
ship, that I ought to make my bow to the gods of her 
idolatry—Lord Chesterfield and Napoleon—-l acquitted 
myself so satisfactorily by a genufiection before the por- 
traits of each, immediately after my oheisanee to herself, 
that 1 obviously made upon the venerable lady, then 
upwards of ninety, a favourable impression. “ You are 
fond of portraits, 1 perceive,” said she; “there is another 
in the room: do you find it te resemble any person you 
have seen?” It was that of a lovely dark girl of eighteen 
or twenty. The truth flashed upon me, and I replied, 
with a bow of unaffected veneration: © A great deal, in 
the eyes capecially;” and 1 spoke truly. I might have 
added that the fine aquiline nose remained, but ninety 
years bad impaired its harmony with the other features, 
and referenee to it in terns of admiration might have 
suggested to the stilt keen-witted lady that 1 presumed 
to flatter.’ : 
OXFORD PUN, 

Dr Barton, warden of Merton College, was the oddity 
of bis time. Of the puns belonging to Dr Barton, we 
believe that the following is little known, As he was aman 
of remarkable insensibility, people told him eserything 
that happened. A gentleman, coming one day iuto his 
room, told bitin that Dr Vowel was dead. * What!’ said 
he, ‘ Vowel dead ? thank God it is neither wnor i? Dr 
Eyeleigh, who with his family was some years ago at 
Weymonth, gave occasion to old Lee, the last punster of 
the old school, and the master of Baliol College, Oxford, 
for more than half a century, to make his dying pun Dr 
Eveleigh had recovered froin some consumptive disorders 
by tho use of egp-diet, and had soon after married, 
Wetheral, the inaster of Tniversity College, went to Dr 
Lee, then sick in bed, resolved to discharge a pun which 
he had made. ‘ Well, sir, said he, ‘Dr Eveleizh has been 
egged on to matrimony.’ ‘Has he,’ said Lee, ‘why, then, 
T hope the yoke will sit easy” Jn a few hours afterwards 
Dr Lue dicd. The yoke did sit easy on Dr Eyeloigh, for 
he had a most amiable wife.— Oxford Chronicle, 


BUBIE COOKERY. 

Here L waa first initiated into the bush art of ‘ aticker- 
up’ cookery, and for tho benefit of all who yo ‘a-yipsying,’ 
J will expound the mystery, The orthodox material here 
is of course kangaroo, a piece of which is divided nicely 
into cutlets, two or three inches broad, and a third of an 
inch thick, The next requisite is a straight clean stick, 
about forr feet long, sharpened at beth ends. On the 
narrow part of this, fer the space of a foot or more, the 
cutlets are spitted at intorvals, and on the end is placed 
a piece of delicately rosy fat bacon. The strong end of 
the ‘stick-spit is now stuck fast and erect in the ground, 
close by the fire, to leeward; care being taken that it 
does not burn. Then the bacon on the summit of the 
apit, speedily softening in the genial blaze, drops a Jabri- 
eating shower of rich and savoury fears ou the leaner 
kangaroo cutlets below, which forthwith frizzic and steam 
and sputtcr with as much ado as if they were illustrious 
Christmas beef grilling in aome London chop-house under 
the gratified nose of the expectant cousumer. ‘ And, 
gentlemen, as dear old Hardcastlo would have said, if he 
hud dined with us in the bush, ‘ta men that are hungry, 
atuck-dp kangaroo and bacon are very eating.’ 
Kaugeroo is, in fact, very like hare, Mre Meredith's 
Home in Tasmania. 









THE PRISONER OF, SPEDJINS. 


(A logend in tho family of Sir Wilitem Jnrdine, Bart, af 
Applegarth, Dumfriosebine] pes nace 
To Fdinburgh, to Edh 

The Jardine he maun ride ; 
He locks the gates behind him, 

For lang he means to bide. ' 


And he, nor any of his train, ' 
While minding thus to flit, 

Thinks of the weary prisoner, 
Deep in the castle pit. 


They were not yane a day, a day, 
A day but barely four, 

When neighbours spake of dismal cries 
Were heard frae Spedlins Tower. 


They mingled wi’ the sigh o° trees, 
And the thud-thud o’ the lings 

But nae ane thought ’twas a decan inan 
That made that eldrieh din. 


At last they mind the gipsy loon, 
Tn dungeon lay unfed ; 

But ere the castle key waa got, 
The gipsy Joon was dead. 


They found the wretch stretched out at length, 
Upon the cold, cold stene, 
With starting eyes and hollow cheek, 
And arms peeled to the bone ! 
m * * 


Now Spedlins ix an cerie house, 
For oft at mirk midnight, 

The wail of Porteous’ starving cry 
Fills a’ that house wi’ fright. 





*O let me out, O let mo out, 
Sharp hunger cuts me sore ; 

If ye suffer me to perish so, 
YN haunt you evermore tl? 


O sad, sad was the Jardine then, 
His heart was sorely sinit 5 

TH be contd Wish himscif had been 
Left in that deadly pit. 


But, ‘Cheer ye, cried his lady tair, 
Tis purpose makes the sin; 

Aud where the heart has had no part, 
God holds his creature clean.’ 








Then Jardine sought a holy man 
To lay that veaing aprite ; 

And for a week that holy man 
Was praying day and night. 


And all that thne in Spedlins house 
Was held a solemn fast, 
Till the eries waxed low, and the bogle-ho 
In the deep Red Sea was cast. 
* * » 


There lics a Bible in Spediins ha’, 
And while it there shall lic, 

Nae Jardine can tormented be 
With Porteous’ starving cry. 


But Applegarth’s an altered man— 
Tie is no longer gay ; 
The thought o’ Porteous clings to him 
Unto hig dying day. RC. 
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THE CRY OF A THIRSTY SOUL. 


We once enjoyed the acquaintance of a public man 
some eminence, who uscd to take much more fervi 
views of political questions than we were disposed to 
do; and on our remonstrating with him one day re- 
garding the dangerous agitations in which he was 
! engaged, pointing out to him the inflammability of the 
popular mind on which he was op rating, he somewhat 
surprised us by expreasing his scrious conviction, that 
our fears were grounded upon an entire mistake. ‘The 
public,’ eaid he, ‘so far from being easily excited on the 
subject of its wrongs, ia remarkably torpid and indiffi- 
rent about them; and the great difficulty of the reformer, 
is to get up any tolerable show of public discontent 
under grievances, and make people take the least trouble 
in getting these redressed” We knew he spoke fiom a 
large experience, and was quite sincere; yet we had a 
difficulty in believing him at the time, Subsequent 
observation has convinced us, that there was a great 
deal of truth in what he gaid. It dues now appear to 
us that, while a publie once thoroughly excited is 
exceedingly unruly and dangerous, it will bear an 
immense amount of provocation before %& will be 
thoroughly roused. And herein lice the great chance 
of all the knaves, impostors, quacks, bad rulers, and 
other agents of malign character who prutise upon it. 

A remarkable example of its patience un ler wrongs, 
and wrongs in the tendercat quarter, is presented by 
the community of Londen in refurence to ouv of the 
great pabula of its existence ~its beer. Beer iy a jr/th 
element to a Londuner, but ranking second, only the 
air he breathes being more indispensable. Beer at 
coming, beer at purting day; beer at noon, and at 
dinner. Beer wp stairs and down stairs; beer all along 
the streets. One sees .t insinuating itself evcry where, 
but nowhere made a secret of, ndwhere held in dis- 
credit: no, everybody admits, ‘{ must have my beer.’ 
Jt is sanctified in the ballads and traditionary feclings 
of the people, and is, in short, one of the institutions 
of England. Well, would anybody out of England 
believe that, in the country which first accepted the 
great doctrines of free-trade, the public is content to 
sce this largely-used article made the subject of a 
monopoly which becomes equivalent to a tax in amount 
—a tax for the benefit of a few private tradesmen! Yet 
it is ao. 

The trade of brewing this liquor for the metropolis 
is majnly in the hands of twelve companies, who have 
very large establishments, and are understood to possess 
enormous gapital, Their monopoly is chiefly main- 
talnéd Sey their ing themeelves of the limited 
tomber of taverns which ere licensed for the sale of 








liquors in gencoral. These houses become an eagsontial 
art of the brewers’ establishments, the tenants being 
rtually only their servants. Thus, agreeing among 
Mhemselves as toa minimum price for their beer, they 
, have it in their power to maintain it at that rate to 
rthe public, there being nu effectual competition to 
bring it Jower, Eaeh tavern honestly proctaims the 
name of the house wlich is cupowered to ure it for 
the sale of beer, upon a conspicuous signboard, often 
ereeted in a costly manner upon a structure of wood; 
and it may give sume idea of the vastness of the busi- 
boss in general, that the companies are understood to 
have twenty thousand pounds sunk in tavern. sign- 
posts nlone. Aman disposed to try his fortune in the 
keeping of one of these taverns, can only enter upon 
his trade by a negotiation with the brewing company 
Which posesses the house and the licence 5 agrecing 
of course to sell the beer of that company exclusively, 
and to pay for it at a certain rate. They supply an 
article which is allowed to be good of its kind; but the 
price is such in relation to the fixed retail-piice, that 
he can make @ remunerative proftt for hunself only by 
adulterating it. Phus that patient animal, the pubhe, 
suffias ju iso ways first, in paying mt over-bigh 
price; and sccondly, in getting @ debased article, 

The fulerum of this tremendous monopoly rests in 
the heensing <ystan. Partly with a view to the restric. 
tion of public immorality, and partly from considera- 
tions connected with the revenue, a dinited number of 
houses are Heensed to deal in Hquors withia the bounds 
of the inetropolis, ‘Pho justices of peace in court 
asseinbled decide how many houses shall have a leence 
for liquors generatly, and where these shall be. Their 
objects being solely moral, they are peifeetly content to 
gee the brewers’ iouacs rcigning alone, so long as they 
do nothing to vtlbud public decency. Tt appears that 
the Excise Commissioners can license houses only for 
the pale of beer, and have no inclination to restrict 
the numbers of such cstabhshments; but practically 
this docs nut operate much against the brewers’ mono- 
poly, for when a house cannot lites ise supply spirits and 
wines, it has a comparatively poor chance of thriving ; 
and when one sets up near a tavern, it is generally run 
off the field by a temporary lowering of prices in the 
tavern, Tho whole system hus becn described ia droll, 
but not the less true terms, by ‘a Thirety Soul’ in the 
Tunes. 

“Bill Swipes, better knowa as the Tooting Pet, a 
retired prize-figh! -r, having won a little money, applies 
to one of our becr-kings—say, Spigot, Firkins, & Co.— 
for a houses* Tho landlord of the Cyprian’s Arms, in 
Shire Jeane, haviug recently dled, Spigut & Co. propuse 
it to Swipes as peculiarly well calculated for him, for 
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4 notorious resort of the “dangerons classes ;” and 


i: Swipes, from bis previous pursuits and commanding 


sigue, 8 3 to them just the man to “stand no 
physique, SPER bar. Indeed, were it not that the 
Cyprian’s Arma belongs to such a wealthy and respect- 
able firm as Spigot & Co., tho bench of magistrates 
would have closed it long ago, its character ia so 
uncommonly bad. 

‘ After some bargaining, Spigot & Co. agree to put 
Swipes in. Ho has to pay so much down for fixtures 
and furniture, £0 pay so much half-yearly for rent, and 
he is to be accommodated on very casy terms with any 
farther sums ho may require for additional plate-glass 
‘windows, shining gaslights, and other attractive acces- 
sories to delirium tremens and vice. As soon as this 
bargain is concluded, he becomes the slave of Spigot, 
Firkins, & Co., who can sell him up whenever it 
suits them. 

‘We engages on lis part to retail no malt liquor b 
thoirs; and further, to retail it at a price dictated b 
them, which leaves him literally no profit on its sale 
unless he adulterates it. All his gauss must, conse- 
quently, be made on the retail'of wine, brandy, rum, 
gin, cider, and perry, aud on such other refrcshments, 
solid and liquid, as his customers may require, and’on 
the adulteration of Spigot & Co.’s Entire. 

‘ At first, he gets on very well if he is sober, indus- 
trious, and knows how to modulate pure porter into 
“ cabman’s mixture,” after the most approved fashion, 

* At last, a modest beer-shop is opened close by, Ita 
Excise licence allows it only to sell malt liquor, Swipes 
forthwith ceases lis adulicrations, and betakes himself 
for a season to selling pure malt and hops at cost- 
price. He can obtain better porter than the beer-shop 
keeper can procure (for “the Twelve” will not deal 
with the beer-shope on the same terms as they do with 
the public-houses, and thereby drive them to deal with 
the small breweries in the suburbs), and he can sell it 
cheaper, because he has his profits on tho retail of 
wine, spirits, and provisions to fall back upon, which 
the beer -shop heeper has not. 

“Under such circumstances, it soon becomes evident 
to the poor beer-shop keeper that be cannot compete 
with Dill Swipes, backed as he is by “the Twclvo” 
and the licensing magistrates, and he retires from the 
unequal contlict. 

‘Then Bil Swipes resumes the undisturbed cou- 
coction of “cabuan'’s inixtore” os before; and the 
magistrates observe tv cach other, the neat time they 
meet, with much satisfaction, “that the failure of that 
objectionable beer-shop has clearly prove |, that one 
pudlic-house ig amply sufficient for the requirements 
of the neighbourhood.” ’* 

An incidental effect of the ntonopoly, is a lowering of 
the character of the class of licensed yictuallers, for of 
course respectable wen, posacased of any means, will 
shrink from entering upon such a life of bondage. A 
subsequent communication of ‘A Thirsty Soul’ lays 
down this class of consequences pretty clearly. ‘At 
this moment,’ says he, ‘the public-house line is the 
favourite jiaven im which supcrannuated pugilists 
anchor; afd nobody will pretend that the public mor- 
als have been, or aro likely to be, benetited from the 
connection of such a class of men as that with the 
retail trade in wino, ale, and spirits. I hnow at this 
moment a house conducted by one of the greatest 
ruffiana that ever fought “a cross.” It is a “sporting 
ken,” the well-known resort of flat. of the simplest and 
sharks of the kecnest temper. Its landlord is actually 
Jn jail; yet the house goes on, with its “ free-and-casy,” 
ite bull-dog shows, and its sparring exhibitions, as 


eusual, under the direction of his foreman. Indeed, 


there never has been any talk of shutting it up, for it 
belongs to Spigot, Firkin, & Co, and nobody can 
Foitblpanreinenecnns aint veentartnrmenart rte 

* Times, Docember 9), 1882. 















doubt their respectability, inasmuch as Spigot and 
Firking, and two of their “Co,,” eccupy four of Cubitt's 
newest palaces in Belgravin, and young Jack Spigot 
keeps the Maltby hounds, and sits far the county; 
indeed, he was one of the most veolferous eine 
one during Mr Gladstone's answer to Mr 

and was, I am aasured, mainly instramental in ing 
up the recent dinner at the Carlton in honour of Major 
Beresford.’ The wealth of the beer-kings is of course, 
under such 4 system, enormous. Gentlemen they are, 
of scnatorial rank in some instances, always of a mag- 
nificent style of living, but never, so far as we have 
heard, in the least abashed about the fact of their 
revenues being drawn from the kennels of human 
corruption. ‘Non olet,’ we presume, is the feeling of 
the most delicate of the royal family of Beer regarding 
their money, as it was of the jocular emperor. 

There is one point of compulsory honesty in the sale 

beer from the tap in London-——the meagures being 
efully kept at the correct standard by the public 
uthoritica. But a vast proportion of the malt liquor 
consumed by the public is sold in bottles, and there 
an additional taxation igs laid on, These bottles, while 
profesaing to be quart and pint bottles respectively, are 
not fitted to contain those quantities, but something 
much short of them. One of the jokes of our young 
days, was a reference to a bill brought by Sir Boyle 
Roach into the Irish House of Commons, having for its 
object to enforce a rule, that every quart-bottie should 
contaln a quart. ‘The services of the Hibernian senator 
appcar to be in great requisition in England at present, 
when it is clearly shewn that the liquor which ought {! 
to he stowed in four bottles, is extended over at least |! 
six. While, in short, there is a check of the most 
stringent kind upon the weights used in shops and 
markets, and upon the measures used for tap ale and 
becr, there is none whatever in foree upon bottles ; and 
bottles are, accordingly, taking leave to diminish them- 
sulyes in so alarming a manner, that it will probably 
soon tuke three nominal pints to fill one tambler. 
Strictly speaking, the legal imperial gallon—the only 
legal standgrd in Kingland—which ought to be divided 
into four aftfarts, aud therefore held in four bottles of 
that denomination, is extended over six or moro bottles, 
which are accepted by the public as quart-bottles, It 
is pretended that, by tacit understanding, wine-measure 
has come to he substituted for that proper to beer; 
but even the quart of the old winc-mcasure contained 
fifty-cight cubie inches of liquor, whercas the modern 
quart-bottle gives oulg forty-six. It is precisely as 
if our butcher-meat, while professedly sold by avoir- 
dupois-wvight of sixtecn ounces to the pound, were 
in rcality weighed out against troy-weight of twelve 
ounces to the pound. Ag there are about 450,000,000 
of these mock quart-bottles made every year, the 
amount of cheating to which the public is subjected 
in all liquids bought in bottles must be enormous. It 
is manifestly no defence to say, that there is an under- 
standing ns to the liquor being sold by the bottle or the 
dozen of bottles, fur these are purely arbitrary measures, 
in the use of which the public can have no protection 
fromm fraud; and the law haa rightly condemned as 
ilugal every measure but that of the imperia] gallon 
and its subdivisions of quarts and pints. 

Is there uot something in all this to make the angels 
weep? <A great people coolly and patiently submitting 
to be despoiled through the medium of its drink, as if 
it felt so ashamed of that indulgence as to shrink from 
looking top narrowly into the condact of the ministers 
of its appetites—these ministers, on the other hand, 
rioting in wealth obteined by the practice of what 
amounts to oppression and fraud! Vearily, it is an 
enlightened and refincd nineteenth century! And 
well does the principle of competition justify jeelf to 
mankind, when it cannot save them even from robberies 
like thesa! We shall not attempt to speculate on the 
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legal meastires that tronld be nevestary to allow London 
to drink anmonopol 

proper measure. There is too much reason to fear 
that a trade which addresses iteelf to depraved tastes, 
god hovers continually on the borders of vice and 
efime, never can be reguinted so as to make its pro- 
fessora exactly what they ought to be. But we know 
what would give the public entite redress and thorough 
protection, because it has been exemplified in another 
country, In the summer of 1851, the state of Muine 
enacted a law suppressing the manufacture and sale 
of all kinds of spirituous and intoxicating liquors, 
except under strict regulation for medicinal and mecha- 
nical pu only; and.some months after, the mayor 
of the chief city thus rted the consequences: ‘At 
the thme of the passage of tho law,’ says he, ‘there were 
supposed to be in this city from 200 to 800 shops and 
other places where intoxicating liquors were sold to all 
vomtera, At the present time, there are no places where 
such liquors are sold openly; and only a few where 
they are sold at all, and that with great caution and 
secrecy, and only to those who are personnily known 
to the keepers, and who can be relicd upou not to 
betray them to the authoritier These places, with one, 
possibly with two exceptions, are of the lowsst cha- 
racter; and so far as they seli these liquors at all, 
minister to the depraved appetites of the baseat part of 
our population; but the keepers of these places will 
soon be brought to justice, so that the traffic in intoxi- 
cating ote to be used as a drink, will be entirely 
extinguished in this city. The shops which | allude tu 
are kept almost exclusively by foreigners; and the few 
persons who are now brought to the Jock-up in the 
watch-bhouae, are the customers of these places, and are 
themselves forcigners almost without caceptiun, ‘The 
stock of liquors which the keepers of these placcs had 
on hand when the law went into operation, will soon be 
exhausted; and some difficulty will be found by thon 
in replenishing their stores, as the law will enable us 
to stop entirely the supplics of these hquors, which 
have hitherto been received principally by raslway and 
stcam-~bont. 

‘All those peraons who are now sclling liquors 
unlawfully in Portland, are doing it on a very sinall 
scale, The supplies which the most of them heep on 
hand aro extremely limited in amount, and cvery pre- 
caution is used to conceal them from the police. In 
one shop searched, waa found leas than one quart iu two 
small bottles; in another were found only Uree bottles, 
containing leas than three quarts, conceded in a cellar, 
behind a board; in another, the liquor was found under 
the floor, buried in the earth; 2nd some has been found 
in deeper contealment. 

‘Phree monthe ago, there were in this city several 
wholesale dealers in Hquors; but at the present tune 
there is not ono—the wholesale business cc ascd entirely 
when the law went into operation. There was but one 
distillery in the state at the time of th: cnactinent of 
this law, though another was in progress on a very 
large Operations on the latter were promptly 
stopped, and the other has been demolished. At the 
present time, there is no distillery in this etatce..... 

‘The operation of the law jn thia city hag effected a 
marked change for the better in every departinent 
which ia under the care of the police. The night-polic ~ 
has comparatively little or nothing to do; there are few 
of no atreet-brawls, and it is very seldom that the 
potice or watch are called upon to interfere in any 
quarrels or disturbances of any kind in shops or housea 
in any part of the city. Before the enactment of thia 
fww, scarcely a night passed over without some dis- 
turbance of this description, and sometimes the police 
~were called upon to quell many such distarbances in a 
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house of more or less tuterperate persons, and some- 
times many such were peiioneifoee in a single night. 
The practice, formerly, was to commit no intexicated 
persons who were quiet and able to get home. At 
present, tho orders to the police and watch are to 
arrest all persons found in the streets, and in afi other 
public places, cither by night or by day, whe exhibit 
unmistakable signs of intoxication; yet with all this 
rigour, the arrests for this cause ore very few-~some. 
times a week or more, and once, a fortnight, having 
elapsed without any committal ; and were it not for the 
low grog-shopa, kept saccretly by foreignera, the com- 
mittuls to the watch-house would not amount to one in 
& month, and this difficulty we hope to remedy within 
the scar. The watch-house is now used to keep seized 
liquors instead of drunkards—and through the waete- 
ways of the lock-up, condemned liquors are passed off 
into the common sewers, without having fulfilled their 
mussion of ruin and death to our citizens.’ 

Now, we are not expecting that any such measure as 
this could now be adopted in England; but we begin 
seriously to belicve, that only in some such resolute 
course on the part of the intelligence and merals of a 
conmunity, can the remainder be effectually protected, 
not merely from tho evils of dink, but from the frauds 
and oppressions connected with its manufacture and gale. 


MR WHITEUBRAD’S WILL 


Wain the wealthy middle-aged bachelor, Samuel 
Serope, espoused the penniless young widow Eardley, 
who had one child of her first marriago living, a little 
boy of three years old, folks, ag usual, expresecd 
various opinions on the subject; while of course the 
happy couple, knowing nothing and caring less of what 
was said about them, .n process of time shared tho 
common fate, and, when goessipping had exhausted 
itsci(, were allowed to ghde down the stream of time 
unheeded. Mrs Serope presented her secoud husband 
likewise with a son, the nurse declaring that the child 
and his father were as ke as two peas. Lhis, perhaps, 
was not flaitermy to the baby, though the declaration 
might be based on truth—Mr Scrope being # fat, white, 
flabby-loohing personage, with half-closed eyes and a 
clean-shaven face, whereon stray hair was never per- 
mitted to,rest, presenting, in short, the scmmblanco of a 
huge overgrown ‘flabby dabby buabby.’ 

The likeness Dutween father and son continued to 
increase ag the latter grew up, and long after Mrs 
Scrope was left a widuw for the second time, con- 
tinued to he pointed ost by those who had known 
the deceased. And this likeness wag not confined to 
outward appearance ; for in disposition and character 
young Sanimnel greatly resenibled his father— in exces- 
sive timidity, \proaching to nervousness; in shy and 
embarrassed manner; in all sorts of old-womanish 
propensitica—such as putting his foet in hot water, 
and taking basins of senlding grucl to cure colds, 
which, somehow, he was always catching; in fidgety 
neatness, and detestation of firearma and all offensive 
or defensive weapons-- in thease particulars he was 
indeed, as friends remarked, his father’s own son. From 
his mother he inherited a love of money, of parsimonious 
saving and hoarding, a tolerable share of suspiciougnesa, 
and « large amount of prudence: a cold and perfeethy 
unimpassioned temperament, calculating even bis in- 
dulgencea, and a rather obtuse brain, were singularly 
combined ; and what ho wanted in sense, he made up 
in deliBeration and wariness. Such was Samuel Scrope 
the younger, the heir of his father’s large fortune, the 
idul of his doting mother, and the pampered, spoiled 
boy of the houschold. She never could part with 
hin for the @mrvoses of education; he was too delicate 
for any school—it would kill Sam to be buffeted and 
rudely treated! So Sam bad a tutor at home, whose 
' situation was a real sinecure, so far as teaching weot— 
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ee young gentleman having it muck his own way 
when and how his lessons were ta be acquired and 
repeated. Mrs Scrope, like many weak mothers, cared 
not much for her son's acquirements, except those 
which barely sufficed as a passport through sovicty in 
general. What did it matter, she said, for Samuel to 
toil and moil over books, when he had a large fortune 
rendy made to enjoy? It was allright and proper that 
her eldest born, Francis Eardley, should strive to win 
prizcs and be a great scholur, hecause he bad only his 
own exertions to depend upon; besides, Frank was high- 
spirited and boisterous, had fine health and energies, and 
was altogether of a different nature from Sain. Of a 
different nature indeed !— brave, gencrous, self-denying, 
affectionate, and warm-hearted, Francis ax little re- 
sembled his younger brother in disposition asin person, 
for that was pre-eminently graceful and agreenble, 
Sam's cowardice and sluggich intellect presented such 
a contrast to the bold, daring, and splendid abilitics of 
Frank, that even Mrs Scrope could not fail to see it, 
despite her partiality for the former; though why that 
partiality existed, it were hard to fathom, unless it 
arose from Sam's more Closely rescunbling herself. 

Frank was sent to a publie school, and waa a favour- 
ite with every one, making friends wherever he weut ; 
but at home, the home where his younger brother 
reigned paramount, there grave faces always met 
liins, there be was chided and rebuked by higgprother, 
and avoided by the fat, pampered Sam, v voked 
askance on the fine youth, whose noble and manly 
bearing roused feclings of envy and dislike. What 
ripht had frank to Jangh and joke, and ride and sing, 
and conduct himself in se off-hand a way, when he 
never had a farthing in his pocket ?---for Mrs Scrope 
kept poor Frank very low in pochet-moncy, though 
she bad a amoderate life-jointure; and Sam, whose 
hands were always jn hig pockets, turning over his 
gold, which he seldom changed, skulked about, with 
nothing to do and nothing to say, and tecling quite ill 
at ease before his gay, handsome brother, 

Among the visitors at Serope Thdl was a Mr 
Whitehead, an elderly Iachclor of grave and taci- 
turn demeanour, reputed to be cnormously wealthy, 
and of privileged cecenticity. A miscr ia the litcral 
sense of the term, sly, observant. and prying noiselessly 
into the concerns of everybody and everything, Mr 
Whitehead visited about from one house to another, 
living in clover at them all. 
he was not yuite sound in his mind, and that am early 
love-disappointmenut had turned his brain; however, 
those who now contempluted his dirty tasen wig, and 
tall lank form, arrayed uniformly in threadbare black, 
found it difficult to aeahsxe the idea of a romantic 
passage in such a Hite and in sueloa being! Manion 
was the god of his worship now, at all events. Mr 
Whitehead lind been a erony of the deceased Mr 
Scrope, and it was apparent that he trausferred to 
the younger Samuel invueh of the approval and liking 
he had bestowed on the elder, At Scrope Hall, Mr 
Whitchead was always a welcome and favoured guest : 
his ways were in unison with their ways; and Sanuel 
was 80 great a favourite with the sour-visaged old man, 
that Mra Scrope indulged pleasant dreame of an accos- 
sion to her darting’s fortune. As to Frank, he had 
become Mr Whitchead’s abomination, for Frank would 
neither bend nor fawn, nor flatter nor learn. 

Vhere was another dwelling to wlach Mr White- 
head had access, and whoga inmates were of a very 
different character from those of Scrope Hall; and yet, 
strange to say, these two domiciles were the old bache- 
lor’s favourite resting-places, and he resorted fron: one 
te the other with infinite satisfaction, Many miles 
of hill and dale, rivers and woodlands, divided the 
hustilo houses, and Miss Pamela Gordon bad not ecen 
Mra Scrope face to face since the widowhood of the 
latter; but unspoken animosity existed between the 
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ladies; and Mrs Scrope called Miss Pamela ‘a masculine 
spinster!’ while Miss Pamels denominated Mrs Serope 
‘a screw!’ Mr Whitchead heard what each eaid of 
the other, laughed in his sleeve, and enjoyed the good 
things at both hopses. Perhaps, unconfessed ‘by him- 
self, the clildlesa and lonely man found an attraction at 
Miss Pamela's pleasant home, which he vainly sought for 
elsewhere ; for Miss Pamela had @ young niece resident 
with her, whase laughing dark eyes brought memories {1 
to the old man’s heart he vainly essayed to dispel; and 

Elspeth Gordon became to Mr Whitehead a sort of 
loadstone, whose attraction it was not possible to resist. 

Yet who played such pranks with the crosg old miser 

as little Ellie? Who eajoled him out of a silver crown 

so easily for the purposes of @harity? Who said and 

did such impudent, and yet such tender and charming 

things as [lie Gordon, the orphan niece of the strong- 

minded Miss Pamela ? 

Miss Pamela Gordon was the half-sister of Elspeth’s 
father, who had married tho only sister of Mr Scrope, 
to that gentleman’s lasting and inexorable displeasure. 
Captain Gordon died soon after his ill-fated marriage, 
leaving his broken-hearted wife and infant daughter ill 
provided for. Mrs Gordon at length, in deep distress, 
appealed to her brother’s widow for assistance, but Mre 
Scrope turned a deaf ear to her request ; she had Samuel 
to take care of. and Francis to educate and provide for. 
The dying woman then turned towards her sister-in- 
law, Miss Pamela, as a last resource, for help in her 
extremity. Miss Pamela wus considered a person not 
to be imposed upon, and by no means soft-hearted. She 
lived on a handsome life-annuity, a fact which she took 
care to render public; ‘as it was better folke should 
wll know,’ she said, ‘that she had nothing to bequeath 
in her will, and lived wp to her income 1’? Miss Pauela 
and her half-brother had never been very good friends ; 
they had squabbled and differed on every possible 
and impossible topie; moreover, Miss Pamela had 
strongly set her face agaiust his alliance with Mary 
Serope, and she was in the sceret of Mr Whitehead’s 
romantic devotion to that lady, who, how ever, preferred 
the insinuating captain, Notwithstanding all these 
bygone reminiscences, when poor Mrs Gordon meekly 
entreated a small sum tu extricate her from pressing 
difficulty, the good spinster, burying all the past in 
oblivion, set herself earnestly to the task of comforting 
and supporting the widow and fatherless ; and at length 
received Elie as ber own child, into lier own home, 
when Mrs Gordon suuk to rest in the grave. Mr 
Whitehead, in conversation with Miss Pamela, had 
recently begun to hint very strongly about the valuable 
qualities of Mr Samuel, and the good-for-nothing 
character of his half-brother—a proveeding which 
always sect Miss Pamela in a blaze of indignation, 
while her appeals to Wie brought a corresponding 
colour into that young lady’s cheeka, 

“T wonder what that old misur has taken in his head 
now ¢? thought Miss Pamela, as on one occasion of the 
kind she watched his retreating fyure; ‘he looks won- 
derfully bent and withered of late: he cannot last much 
longer. I hope he'll leave a legacy to poor Ellie, for her 
mother’s sake, Ah, he was very fond of Mary Scrope. 
Who ever would believe such a being as he appears now, 
could ever have played the fool, and raved when she 
married poor Ned] Ellie is very like her mother, full 
of life and animation, Bless her, she's a good dear girl: 
IT don't know what I should do without her. She’s a 
clever-spirited puss, too, and after my own heart!’ 

Some months subsequent to thia period, Mrs 
Scrope and her younger son eat eipping their break- 
fast coffee, and munching hot rolls, Sam’s head: being 
swaddled in flannel for the rheumatism; when’ the 
former, after a pause, pursued the tenor of their con- 
versation, by suying in a hal{-hesitating tonp: | 
all, Sam, my dear, it’s as nice a letter as ‘one could | 
expect from Miss Pamela Gordort; she has always 











































Been considered a most er mcrdlniary person, famons 
for doing out-of-the-way things, and not sticking at 
trifles. I confess, I don’t quite understand the oalm 
sweet tenor of her polite epistle; and I feel almost as 
$I stood on the brink of some powder magazine with 
a lighted candle in my hand. But that nmst be all my 
extreme nervousneas; because you sec, Sam, there is 
nothing to occasion misgiving, and all is fair and above 

und, We have asked your cousin Elspeth here, as 
n duty bound—she is coming as a matter of course ; 
and as a matter of course, you will receive her. Let 
me see ’—~counting with her fingers—‘ Elspeth Gordon 
is just twenty—a year younger than yon, Sam, my dear, 
and some five montha; and Mary Scrope that was, has 
been dead about twelve years. Mary was a handsome, 
spirited girl,’ 

‘Qld Whitehead must have been very fond of her 
to make such a will,’ broke in Sam with his mouth 
full and his face very red. ‘i'm sure, mother, Va much 
rather remain single than be married—that I wonld: IT 
know a wife will only bother me, and 1 shall be 
taking these eternal colds dancing after hor— girls 
are so tiresome.’ 

‘How do you know girls sr- tiresome, Sam?” asked 
bis mother sharply, 

‘Why, mother,’ responded Sam, Jooking rather 
sheepish, ‘I’ve heard you say so scores of times,” 

Well, well, my dear, never mind,’ responded Mrs 
Serope soothingly, ‘I dare to say Elspeth Gordon 
is a discreet maiden, though Mr Whitehead spoke ot 
her as being a’gay, laughing lass; and, to do her justice, 
Miss Pamela is a clever woman, and has brought up 
the young miss well no doubt, and trained her to 
obedience and respect of her elders. J ‘IL be Found she'll 
come here all bluehes and tremors at her own rare good- 
luck !? aud Mrs Scrope paused, as a kind of jealous 
pany shot through her maternal heart. Sam remained 
silent; his white flabby face aud half-closed eyes afford- 
ing no index as to the nature of his ruminations. Unac- 
customed to the society of strangers, it may be supposed 
that Mra Scrope and Sam felt a little nervous at the 
expected visit of a well-bred young lady, placed in such 
extremely delicate and pecultar circumstances townrds 
thomeelvea, as Hispeth Gordon was Mr Whitelioad 
had departed to another world, after only a few days’ 
Hinese, soon after his last visit to Mises Pamala Gordon , 
bequeathing the whole of his large fortune, without 
any deduction whatever, to Samuel Scrope, of Scrope 
Hall, on condition of the saul Samuel Seigpe marrying 
Elspeth Gordon, daughter of the late Captain Gordon, 
and Mary his wife; the said marriage to take place 
within twelve months after the testator’s decease, Tn 
the ovent of the said Samuel Serope refusing to ratify 
the said condition, and rejeeting the lady, he forfeited 
the fortune, which then became Elspeth Gordon's, 
But if the lady rejected the gentleman, why then of 
couree rice versd. Moreover, Mr Whitehead had pro- 
vided for every contingency. ff the couple, by mutual 
consent, refused to fulfil the stipulated conditions, the 
wiany scores of thousands went to enrich various chari- 
ties, almost unheard of even hy the most philanthropic. 
As to Elspeth Gordon refusing Sim, that was a thing 
Mr Whitehead nover dreamed of; a penniless girl like 
the daughter of his Jost Mary to cust fortune away -- 
nay, two fortunes—was unheard of in the annsis of 
romantic folly. So he secured her, as he considered, 
an excellent husband and a juxurious home. Then 
the idea of Samucl Scrope, prudent and money-loving 
as he was known to be, refusing a pretty girl and a 
still prettier douccur, for any whim short of insanity, 
‘eas far too wild and improbable a conjecture to gain 
footitig ix Mr Whitehead’s calculations. Sam, unim- 
passioned and cold as he was, would hardly reject a 
fine, lively, good-tompered young creature, by marrying 
“witom “he “would Jnsure to himself the possession of 
“adatly LAGdoe. 
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Elspeth Gordon had recetved an Invitation to Serope 
Hall, for the purpose of being introduced to her cousin, 
aut Miss Pamela, to Mra Scrope’s astonishment, had 
herself’ written to accept it in Ellie’s mame, at the 
saine time wishing good-apecd to the woaing } 

‘The eventful day arrived ; Sam had thrown aside hie 
flannel wraps, and arrayed in a bright new coat, with 
well-oiled hair, was surveyed by his admiring mother 
with looks of umnitigated admiration. : 

*Q mother,’ he said, ‘1 am all in a fluster; I don't 
know what to say to her.’ 

‘Ll dare to say she is muore in a fluster than you, 
Sam, my dear; so let that comfort you. She won’t 
meet your eyes, depend upon it; girls are always shy 
on such trying occasions ag these.’ 

So endeavouring to rally her son's spirits, and to 
support his drobping courage, Mrs Scrope remarked 
that she overy moment expected to hear the sound of 
curringe-whecls approaching, aq it was rather beyond 
the hour fixed for the arrival of their guest. The crack 
of a riding-whip was heard in the hall, the door of the 
apartment was fling open, and a lady, attired ina 
riding costume, rapidly entered, exclaiming + ‘Down, 
Juno! down, Peto!’ as two huge dogs leaped about 
Hr, creating confusion and dismay in all the buholders, 
tor if Mrs Scrope and Sam hated one thing more than 


ies FH it was 2 dag. 

ith dismay and surprise painted on her countenance, 
Mrs Scrope, turning to the domestics, said in a hasty 
tone: ‘Tarn them out! turn out these troublesome 
ercatures Immediately!’ But Miss Klspeth Gordon— 
for it was she—peremptorily exclaimed: ‘1 should 
strongly advise nobody to meddle with my dogs; they 
are guvate, and will bite atrangera, unless lett alone, 
and never obey any one except me and ‘Tom. Shrink- 
ing from contact with the unruly animals, and in the 
utmost constcrnation, Mra Serope surveys ed her young 
visitor, A tall, finely-formed, though slender figure, 
wae act off by a tightly-fitting habit; while a pair 
of green spectacles, of antiquated imake, aided by a 
slouching hat, concealed the upper portion of the 
stranger's face. The mouth, however, displayed a set 
of dazzling white tecth, although the voice procecding 
from that month uttered wenderful things for a timid 
young Jads, but with a remarkably soft and mupical 
modulation, Turning suddenly round towards Sam, 
who had retreated to the further end of the room, 
the owner of the green specs, regarding him fixedly 
for a few qmoments, advanced with extended hand, 
saying: “We won't wait for a formed introduction, 
Cousin Samuel, will we? Come, don't he shy; shake 
hands and be friends. Now Juno, now Peto—here, 
let me introduce you to your now master, 

But poor Sain was desperately afraid of large dogs, 
and he looked! so seared and aniserable, that the gay 
lady indulge) can immoderate fit of Hupghter, which 
she vainly eudcavoured to control Itecovering herself 
with difficulty, she said with much suavity and gentle. 
ness: “You'll get used to thent in time, Cousin Sam: T 
cannot live without them!’ 

“Aid how did you come, my dear?’ said Mrs Scrope, 
willing toget away fiom the subject. ‘Sam and J were 
listening for the sound of carriage-whecls on tha 
avenue, but we heard none.’ 

¢ Carriave- wheels, indced !? cried Ellie Gordon con+ 
icmptuously, and flourishing hes whip; ‘na if] should 
come to seg my intended in ro stupid a fashion. Not 
I, indeed. 1 rode over on Vixen, wy beautifal mare, 
with Tota at my heels, and Junu and Peto for company!’ 
With uplifted hands and cyes, Mrs Seropo repeated 
the words: (4) de over on Vixen! Why, it is a good 
eighty mile from hence to Miss Pamela’s, and you rode 
over on héscback 1” 

«Vo be sare! shat of that? Forty mile a day; and 
slept last night at the Eliistons. Bob and Jainea 


‘Elliston rode part of the way with me to-day, but 1 
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didn’t want them, even through Hahging Wood ; for 
look here, ma’am, I never travel without these: 
and f will have @ practice, Sam ;’ and go saying, 
young lady drew forth from a concealed pocket 
a pair of small clegantly-finished pistols, pointing 
one in Sam’s face, He recoiled, saying in a scarcely 
audible voice: ‘I hope, miss, they're not loaded?’ 

‘Why, Sam, what would be the use of pistols if they 
“vere ndt loaded ?’ replied she smiling ; and adding in an 
under-tone, ‘ except to frighten fuols with.’ 

‘I think, my dear,’ said Mrs Scrope, coming between 
the ‘pair, and gently turning aside the hand which 
grasped the offensive weapon, ‘that you had better lay 
them agide now, with your travelling-dress: there are 
no robbers or ruffians hero to molest you.’ . 

‘Thank you, ma'am—thank you,’ quickly replicd 
Ellie: ‘I prefer wearing my habit; and if you’ve no 
objection, 1’ll return these pretty deara to my pocket ’— 
replacing the pistols—‘ it’s all use you know-—all use.’ 

Mra Scrope, roused to something like self-posseasion, 
now replied with dignity: ‘1¢ is unusual for a young 
lady to carry firearms, aud to wear a riding-dress in a 
drawing-room. Ilas Mies Pamela Gordon countenanced 
such proceedings’—— 

‘Ya, my dear old soul!’ interrupted Elhe, laughitty 
good-humouredly, ‘Miss Pamela and I think alike in 
all respects. You don’t think Id disoley her, do you? 
She told me to como here, and here Lam. She told me 
to ride over on Vixen, and so I did. She told ine to take 
the dogs for company, and they followed me. She told 
me to put the pistols in my pocket for protection, and 
here they are. She told me that J] mustn’t refuse to 
marry Cousin Sum, aud J don’t mean to. And go, if 
Cousin Sam will take nee “ for Letter for worse,” here 
Tam—all meckness and obedience! Jal Mis Scrope, 
you don't know what a girl I am, and how J've 
been brought up. £ mean to tutu Scrope Tall out of 
windows when we aremarned. Dad you ever follow the 
hounds, Sam? it’s such fun!’ Sam faintly said ‘ No,’ 
retreating further and further, pursued by the young 
lady, her doga having quivtly stretched themselves ou 
the rug. At length, matters reached their climay ; for 
Migs Elepeth Gordon, pulling off hor gloves, placed one 
lily haud on Sain’s shoulder, and with the other began 
patting his fat white cheeks, stying 10 a coaxing tone: 
‘Ducky muasn’t be frightened. Duchy will learn to 
Ieap a five-barred, won't he? and to ride steeple-chasoe, 
won't he, to please Ellie ?° 

Blushing scarlet, Sam cluded her gentle touch, and 
rushed from the room, while Mrs Scrope, bewildered 
and miserable, persuaded her singular guest to adjourn 
to the chainber prepared for her reception. She r0- 
issucd thence in the same attire, mercly having cast 
aside her slouched hat, and substituted a velvet cap of 
conical form in ite stead, beneath which her hair was 
not visible, while the green spectacles rested on her 
nose aa before. After the repast was over (a rcpast 
most uncomfortable to Mis Serope and Sam, who 
scarcely tasted food or uttered a sj) llable, the young 
lady talking incessantly all the time ubout horscs, dogs, 
firearms, her own wonderful feats, and what she would 
do when ehe became lier own mistress), Ete took out a 
cigar-cage and handcd it to Sam, inquiring indifferently: 
‘Do you smoke?’ Too much astonished and embar- 
raased to reply, the young man looked at his mother, 
who with grave looks answored for her son: ‘ No, miss, 

Sam deean’t smoke; and allow me to say, it is remark- 
uble to gee a lady carrying and ofvring such things 
as those,’ 

‘La! ma'am; Aunt Pamela said to me: “Don't 
forget your cigar-case, Ellie,” * replied the guest with 
simplicity ; ‘and so you sce | didn’t forget it,’ 

‘T don't allow smoking on my premises, miss,’ said 
My Berone a Oey: 

t well, ma’am, don't put yourself in a passion,’ 
rejoined Ellie aweetly ; ‘J’ Pane till they’re as = 
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then seo if I don't smoke you out! Ha, ha tat “But 
perhaps Cousin Gam is a smiff-taker’—handing to 
the wretched Sam a unique gokd tox fuit of ‘Prince's | 
mixture.’ 

‘No, miss, my son does nothing of the kind,’ 
Mrs Scrope, she alone being the Ro polar ail a 
was too full for speech and allow me to remark, that 
snuff-taking is another singular habit for a young 
lady.’ 

‘La! ma'am,’ responded Ellie, amiling ey 
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-—‘Miss Pamela said to me: “ Don’t forget your an 
box, Ellie;” and so you sea I didn’t forget it. 
teach Sam to snuff famously when he’s my husband, 
Won't wo snuff and smoke, Sam? Are you fond of 
home-brewed, Sam? You should sce our groom Tom 
drink it.’ 

‘You're a water-drinker, I observe, miss,’ said Mrs 
Scrope stiffly, by way of saying something. 

Elspeth looked very sly, and amacking her pretty 
lips, replied: ‘Ah, Laint thirsty to-day! you should sce 
me sometimes !’ 

‘And this is the young lady of Miss Pamela Gordon's 
bringing up !’ said Mrs Scrope, when she retired for the 
night, tears of vexation ready to start from her eycs; 
‘this is a wife for iny poor Sam. She’ll marry bim per. 
force; I see she will, she’s ao desperately in love with 
hin already. They say opposites often fancy each other 
in this way; but if she had a million, instead of only 
forty thousand pounds, she’d never do for Sam: I see 
her eyes sparkle through those green glasscs; she'll 
smoke ne out—Q to he surel" . 

Mrs Scrope, in the habit of thinking aloud, did nat 
remark that her maid Martha loitered in the room, ag 
it desirous of speahing out something which burdened 
her mind; and unable to keep it any longer, the hand- 
maid bioke in with: ‘O missis, ’xcuse me, but Tom, 
Miss Gordon's grvor, as come with her, says—at least 
he hints, whieh 1s mach the same—that Miss Ellie won't 
nevcr do for Master Samuel. She’s a regular lass of 
spirit, he says, and he meana more than he says. And 
he says outright, with such a broad grin on his red 
face, that if Miss Ellie ever marrics Master Sam, 
she'll horsewhip him to a dead certainty, and turn 
the old onc ont of doors. Yes, ma’am, she calle you 
“the old one!’ 

‘Alas!’ thought Mrs Scrope, ag she laid her head 
that night on a restless pillow, ‘what is to be done? 
There is near forty thousand pounds at stake. What 
could Mr Whitehead mean by making such a will? and 
knowing this odious mugs tov |’ 

For one whole week did Miss Elspeth Gordon turn 
Scrope Hgll completely topsy-turvy; never was such a 
din and racket heard; the servants grinned, and ran 
hither and thither, and Mrs Scrope was nearly out of 
her nund with fright and vexation. Miss Elspeth 
also made such desperate love to Sam, that 
flattered and bewildered, was inveigled out on a wet 
day to walk with the Amazon through the woods; and 
following her steps through brake and brier, fairly 
stuck in a disinal swamp, got soaked to the skin, and 
tovk to his bed at once, putting his nose out of the 
blankets, only to ask ‘if that Jezebel had gone,’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said his anxious mother; ‘your Cousin 
Elspeth is not gone yet; she wants to see you.’ 

“To seo me!” cried Sam. ‘What! would she follow 
me even into my sick-chamber, the impudent husey ? 
Vi never see her again, mother; you may tell hér ‘so 
—~she'll kill me; tell her to begone. Oh—oh—what 
a twinge! I wish she had it, the Jezebel! and she 
laughed at me too, I'll never forgive that.’ 

‘But the forty thousand, Sam,’ ssid Mrs Scregie, 
sighing deeply; ‘think of that, Sam.’ 

‘I do think of that, mother,’ sald the miserable Bain; 
‘and it almost broake my heart, it does, to give it wp. 
I wish ahe’ ae eed wish with all my ‘ 
that she had a to me’ 
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dating ” said the fond! mother, ‘you cannot 
wonder that she’ doce not do that, ‘The 'mortifestion 


will be severe enough when she has to return to that 
precious Miss Pamela with the tidings that you have 
refused her. But, after all, she may pape, Sam, my 
Gear, and perhaps it is worth while to try; for though 
you possess forty thousand pounds of oe own, it 
would be very convenient to have as much more.’ 

« ‘Mother,’ replied 8am solemnly, ‘if you wish to see 
me in my grave, you'll marry me to this dreadful 
woman. Tom Hicks, Miss Pamela’s groom, a most 
respectable man, who has lived with Misa Pamela these 
twenty year, and whose wife is cook there—Tom 
Hicka told me, that if ever Mixg Ellie Gordon was my 
wife, he’d not give brass farthing for my life. “If she 
marries you, sir, she'll worry you to death in a year; 
if fou marty her, six, you'll get a”——-. But Tom Hicks 
didn’t say what, though I guess he meant a ‘Tartar! 
No, mother, my mind’s made up; I’ll have nothing to 
do with her, and you may tell her so at onec. She 
laughs so wildly, too, I declare I’m ali over skecrie 
like when I hear it. Let her go! let her go!—and 
well rid of her at any cost.’ 


‘Do you really mean te tell me, ma’nm, that Mr 
Samuel Scrope, of Scrupe Hall, absolutely rctuss to 
marry me?’ cried Miss Elspeth Gordon in a voice of 
high indignation. ‘I'll not give him up so easily —no. 
that I won't, that I won't,’ and the voiwe almost 108¢ to 
a hysterical sob and laugh. 

‘Calm yourself, pray, miaa,’ replied Mra Scrope with 
severity—she did not care about keeping terma now 
the chance had gone—‘ calm yourself, pray. My son's 
mind is quite made up; and allow me to say, that the 
sooner you return to the protection of Miss Pamcla 
Gordon the better, a8 we particularly desire a quict 
house, now my poor son is so 1i—an illness, miss, 
entirely brought on by your extremely improper and 
indelicate procecdings.’ 

‘Tl tell Aunt Pam!’ whimpered the young lady, 
taking out her cambrie handkerchief. ‘I'm badly 
used by Cousin Sain—that Lam. You asked me here 
to marry me to him; and now I’ve come, you send 
me off ayain, just because Cousin Sam don’t like my 
green specs.’ 

‘No, misa; you well know that is aot the reason why 
my son Sam rejects the honow of your alliance, 
responded Mrs Scrupe, bridling up, and getting very red 
in the face; ‘and if you had ten thousend times torty 
thousand pounds in your hand to offer hua for marry- 
ing you, he’d refuae the bribe, miss.’ Mrs Scrope 
spoke very joud. ‘My eon, Samuel Scrope, will never 
marry, for the sake of lacre only, a smuking, enufiing, 
horsewhipping, dog-balting ” 

‘Go on, ma’am~—go on with your peroration,’ subbed 
the young lady, with her handkerchnf at her face. 
‘I’m very badly used—that I am; and [ cannot face 
Aunt Pamela, and tell her all ths. She’l never 
believe it, unices Cousin Sars writes her a letter all in 
form, to say ho won't marry me, I cannot tell her 
myself, ma’am—indeed I cannot,’ and Mise Elhe began 
to blubber violently, 

‘ Well, I’m eure if you'll go away in peace, miss, my 
son shall write the fetter at once, and communicate, 10 
formal terme, hia rejection of your hand,’ interrupted 
Mire Scrope, only too glad to clear her house on any 





terme. 
‘Fl go when you give me a letter—-but won’t you 
| let ma sec Sam?’ said the green-apectacied damsel, in 
‘| a wheedling tone, sidling up to Mrs Scrope, with her 
‘| gonical velvet cap vibrating from eome inward amotion. 
* Give my love to cousin then; and if I may not see 
him, tell the dear fellow that 1’li be 9 sister to him in 
| heart, if he refuses me for a wife’ 
| | “Indeed 11 tell him no such thing, miss, ssid Mrs 
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either character. You've half killed him; and the 
mischief your two dogs havé dono ié incalculable. 
You shall have the letter in halfan hour; so please to 
be in readiness for departure, miss, if it quite anita your 
convenience, Excuse my want of ceremony; bat a 
sick house, miss, must plead for a mother’s want of 
time; so I bid you a very good morning, and wish you 
a very pleasant journey, miss; and, Lia rolagit a my 
compliments and Sam’s compliments to Miss Pameis 
Gordon.’ Ag the incensed lady hurried out uf the room, 
and up stairs to her son's apartment, what a wild elfis 
laugh rang in her ears! What could it be? It was 
doubtless the Jezebel in hysterics; and Mra Scropo 
hastened her stepa in a fright. 

Mounted on Vixen, prancing and curveting down 
the avenue, and attended by Tom, with Juno and Peto 
bounding and frisking for joy, Miss Elspeth Gordon, 
provided with the letter, turned her head, and waved 
an adicu to Scrope Wall; and as the little cavalcade 
receded in the distance, again the same clear wild 
laugh flonted past on the morning breeze. 

It was not very long after these events, when Mra 
Scrope—who had never ceased tu lament the low of 
Mr Wlutehead’s fortune, even going the great sength 

upbraiding Sam fcr having been too premature in 
rejecting the young lady~—was informed by her elder 
son in person, of lis approaching marnage with Miss 
Hiepeth Gordon. Mra Scrope was of course dehghted 
to hear that the money, after all, was not going ont of 
the fummly, but concluded her remarks by saying: 
‘Woll, Frank, I'm sure J wish you joy of your bargain; 
forty thousand pounds 18 not to be sneezed at, aa I 
told Sam. However, you have finc heatth and apts, 
and mvy be able to manage her; but nnd, f shan’t 
be m the least uatomshed to hear that your bride haa 
horsew hipped you before the honeymoon 1a over!’ 

‘Never mind mother” ered Frank, gaily laughing ; 
‘if she horsewhips we, Ul flog 4c soundly, I promise 









you. TI hope you'll come and sce us soon, and bring 
Sam with you. Ill promise that Kihe shall behave 
hersclt? 


To Mra Scrope’s dy uig day, she never could compre- 
hend by w hat means he: son Frank Kardley had wrought 
so wonderful a change in bis wife; and even Sam, 
who ulwaye remained a bachelor, was heard to declare, 
that af he could meet with an exact counterpart of 
Frank’s wife, he tuo would inarry:, 

‘But who could guess,’ said Sam, ‘that matrimony 
would transform a iad woman, in odious green spec 
tacles and a sugar-loaf cap, intu a mild, pretty, kmd 
creature, who never laughs at + fellow because he’s got 
a cold or a face ache?’ 


A BASKET OF TROPICAL FRUITS. 


In these m  rellous modern times of ours, when the 
wonders of Eastern fletion are outdone by the everyday 
trangactions of common life; when the magical electric 
telegraph gives us news ef events that aro taking place 
a thousand miles distant, almost within the same hour, 
and the rapid train carries us frou our northern capital 
to London Ixtween breakfast and dinoer; when the 
steam-pack« ts bring us mtelligence from our friends in 
the tropics, more quickly arfd with tar greater certainty 
than the post occasionally travels from Shetland, it 
would secm as if little could be told us new of distant 
countrics and their productions. Our museum#d are 
filled wath the lifelike forms of animale that explrod in 
another hemisphere; our hot-houses and gardens are 
gorgeous with the flowers of Southern Africa, Mexico, 
or ‘far Cathay; our fruit-shops spread wide in our 
streets the fragrance of pines from Bermuda, and tempt 
us with gates from India, negro-nuts from Africa, 
pomegranate from Spain, bananas from Guiana, and 
yams from (srenada. Tho best of every land's produc- 


Servpe with aspenty; ‘he’d rather not have you in | tions is brought to add to our Inxurious ejoyment— 
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“what, then, remains worth knowing in those countries 
‘which are broiling under a vertical sun? 

Much, neverthelvss, remains, both of valuable anit 
curious, deecrviug the notice of the inquiring northern 
public. Many of the most delicious fruits are too 
perishable to survive cven the short passage by steam ; 
and thany that are much prized by the nutives, would 
not be sufficiently esteemed by the multitude to make 
orth while to send them to Europe for sale, and are 
only brought to England as gifts to distant friends, to 
remind them of their native country, We propose 
giving # short description of some of these less-known 
fruite, particularly those which grow jn the West 
Tatties. : 

Passing over the regal pine-apple, which has long 
becn known to the wealthy and great, whose fortunes 
enable them to produce in their own pineries specimens 
far superior in flavour and quality to the uncultivated 
anana of the tropica, and which of late years, brought 
by fast-sailing vessels from Babama and Bermuda, are 
oceasionally sold cheaper in our marketa than they 
could be purchased inimany of the West Tndin islands - 
we will commence with the fruit next in cstimation, 
and by many preferred to the pine, ax a safer and inare 
useful fruit—the Avocado-pear (Persea Ca dtissind), 

In the centre of thie fruit, which ip pear-shaped, Wet 
about aix times larger than the pear of Europe. jaa 
stone or kernel of the size ot nevicket-ball, Which, sien 
cut or bruised, gives out an nerid juice, that stains 
Mnen or calico with an indelible brown colour, and ip 
sometimes used as murking-ink, by stretching the 
article to be marked oser the kernel, and pricking out 
the letters with ancedle. The catable part of the fruit, 
nearly au inch thick, ics between this stone and the 
leathery outer shin, which is sometimes putplish brown, 
sometimes darkegreen. Tt can seareely he ealled a 
pulp, for its consistence thet of fresh butters ait, 
colour, yelowial green. Tt resembles marrow in tiste, 
and, like it, melts in the mouth dehelously. It is fle 
quently caten with rale mad pepper some people add 
lime-juice - bat most commonly with salt alone, A 
very usual way of using: if, ie spreading it on bread, 
with va Jittle salt, whence it ix sometimes called | sub 
altern’s butler,’ and forms a most azrecable addition tu 
breakfast and lunch, Strangers at first rarely like it, 


but they very secon acquire the taste for at, and gene- | 


rally prefer it to all other tropical friuts. Pt ripens 
only on the tree, and does not keep many days when 
phicked. ‘The tree grows to the livight of a coummon 
apple-tree ; it has large, oblong smooth leaves, resem 
bling those of the laurel, to whieh it is nearly allied. 

The papaw and the manunee are tuo fruits whose 
names round strangely to the cars of foreigners. Phe 
Jatter (Afammea American) de duore remarkable for 
the beauty and size of the tree it grows on, than for its 
intrinaic merit axa fruit. Its height is sometimes siaty 
feet; ita trunk eiatecn feet in circumference; it grows 
in a beautiful, rounded shape; its leaves are large, 
oblong, and shining. ‘Phe mamimey, in size and shape, 
is Hike a middle-sized turnip, but with a coarse, brown 
leathery skin, When peeled, the fruit is sliced off the 
centre, where the large seeds form a compact ball with 
the frui¢g, which in that part is hard and unpalatable. 
The fruit is of a yellowish brown, rather sweet, but 
hard, and not reckoned safe for delicate stomachs. 

The papaw-tree (Carica papaya) shoote up to the 
height of twonty feet, a hollow, otraight stem, so soft 
that & common knife might cutit down. Tt is naked tll 
within two fect of the top, where it bears a round head, 
ae e branches, bat of Jeaves of an immense size, 

leeply cut in niany irregular lobes, having very lon 
footatalka. At the fa of thes grow the’ fruit 
forming a gigantic cluster at tho top of the tree. This 
fouit ia oblong, sometimes a foot in length, and five 
inches in diameter, When ripe, it is of a beautiful 





resembles a melon when cut open, with 4 profusion of |, 
Hitle black seeds in the hoHow ceatre, each seed being 
enclosed in a thin transparent membrane of the size of 
a pepper-corn. ‘The ripe fruit is almost mawkishly 
sweet, but being full of cool juice, is very in 
# warm climate. Before it is fully ripe, it makes a 
very agreeable vegetable for the dinner-table, being 
pared, boiled, and mashed like turnips, which it then 
somewhat resembles in taste. In its green state, 
also fornia an important ingredient in the beautiful 
Weat Indian pickles, Slices of it, with the green skin 
carved in fantastical figures, are carcfully arranged, 
with red bonnet-pepperg, chillics, and white mountain- 
cabbage, so 28 to shew to the best advantage through 
the sides of the square pickle-bottle. It is eometimes 
alxo preserved in sugar, and sent to Britain a8 a treat 
to West Indians, but is not generally admired in that 
form, being quite deficient in acid, 

Iivery part of the papaw-tree abounds with a milky 
sap, which it gives out freely when cut. It powresses 
a stranve quality of making meat tender—very valuable 
in a country where the heat of the elimate obliges all 
animal food to be covked and consumed within thirty 
hours of its being slaughtered. If the negro cook is 
doubtful about the age and tenderness of her poultry, 
she hangs it, after killing and plucking, half an hour 
in the papaw-tree, or wraps up her beef-steaks in its 
leaves a short time before cooking. If a pig, in 
fattening, gets too many papaws, or if it ia tied to the 
root of the tree, the pork becomes so tender and suft 
that it falls off the spit in roasting, ‘This quality is sv 
well known, that jockeys, when desirous of bringing 
down the flesh of racer rapidly, for some reason only 
known to the initiated, give him daily .« wine-glagsfal 
or the juice for a week, when he looks as lean and 
emaciated as contd be wished. Prom this useful pro- 
perty of the papaw-tree, it is planted near every 
dwell. It springs fiom the seed, requires no eulti- 
vation or care, and produces trait in less than twelve 
months. Its rapidity of growth js such, that the writer 
of these notes saw one, chance-sown, eight feet high, 
and Joaded with fruit, within the spaée of eleven 
months, growing on what had been the threshold of a 


_dwelling-house, which was thrown down by the fearful 


hurricane of the 11th of Anguat 1631. Close by the 
spot where the master of the honse, with two helpless 
ebtldren in his arms, had been overwhelmed by the 
falliug of the wall, and sending its roote to seek 
nourishment ainong the broken bricks of the founda- 
tion, it flaunted guily its }rllow blossoms and fnat- 
ripening fruit. 

The tree of the star-apple (Chrysophyllan Cainito) 
grows to the height of fifty feet, and ag it spreads its 
branches very wide, it is really a handsome tree. ‘The 
leaves are of the size and ehape of those of the common 
laurel, of a beautiful pale-green above, and on the 
underside of a bright cinnamon brown, or like a 
piece of satin of the colour which modtstes call aven- 
tue, The fruit is of the size of a small apple, round, 
and brown in colour, When cut across, it displays a 
star, formed by ten shining bluck seeds, shaped like the 
kernel of the almond, whence it takes ite name, When 
fully ripe, the fruit is delicious; it is very glutinous, 
and its pulp is full of white juice, thick and rich as 
cream. The taste resembles stewed pears and cream. 
There are several smaticr fruits very eimilar in quality, ; 
but not so dclivious—such as the Chrysopiyllon mono- 
Pyrenum, or star-plum, the C, glabra or callimato, 
which resemble qameons in size, ahape, and cotour, but 
have the taste aud ghaten of the star-epple. Tho 
sapodilla (dcéras sapata) is amsaller than tho star, 
apple, and its juice is not milky, bus clear and aveet, 
It has been likened to the miedlar, as it is generally 
gathered unripe, and kept till is eoftens; but ie reagpn 
of its being plucked #0 soon, ia to save it from the 


oragar-yellow, the inside being of tho same hue. It | bate, which ere isarnoderately fond of it, and attack it 
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vetaais, 90 long on the tree. It ia rather rare, and mach 
-gateemed. 


. Phe: sour sop (Annona muricata) ig 6 very strango- 
looking frnit; it is about twelve inches long, and 
ve in diameter, crooked, brown, and covered with 

H rough knobs. The French name, Caur de buf, is 
intended to describe its appearance. It is full of snow- 
‘white fibrous pulp, mingled with black seeds; the 
syeet acid of the juice, which is abundant, renders it 
grateful and cooling. It ia thought to be most whole- 
some and agreeable before breakfast. Tie sweet sap, 
or sugar-apple (Annona squamosa), is round, and about 
the size of the head of an artichoke, with hard scales 
_imbedded in the soft pulp, which is white, not fibrous, 
as in the sour sop, and of a very agrecahle flavour. 
There are some others of the Annonacee, which are in 
considerable estimation. 

‘The beautiful climbing-plants of the tribe of Pesse- 
flore contribute agreeably to the dessert. The grenadilla 
(Passifiora guadrangularis) is the largest of these fruits, 
being of the size of a melon, and of an oblong shape 
A sliee of the rind, which is nearly an inch thick, being 
cut off at the top or stalk end of the grenadilla, the 
pulpy juice, of whieh there 19 nearly a pint, sweetcned 
with sugar, and flavourcd by the addition of two glassva 
of white wine; is served in jelly-glasees, ‘The rind, 
which is soft and insipid, is pounded, mixed with 
beaten cyga, sugar, and spices, und fricd, and makes 
ite appearance at the third course as fritters.” ‘The 
plant requires the support of a trellis, like the grape- 
vine; and the pendent flowers, in the cool of the 
morning, ere they are tarnished hy the heat of the sun, 
aro indescribably beautiful and fragrant. ‘They are 
the giants of the Passiflore; the crown, of brilliant 
purple rays, is as big as a large tea-cup, and the leaves 
are six inches long. The plant is very delieate—a 
touch will make the flower fall; and the negro gar- 
deners have a superstitious idea, that even to point at 
one will prevent its producing fruit. ‘The water-lemon 
(Passiflora lanvifolia) bears a fruit of the size of a 
lemon, with « bright orange rind, the touch of which 
resembles that of a peach. ‘The juice is like that of 
the grenadilla, but does not require the help of sugar 
and wine. The Passijlora matiformis, or couch-apple, 
is more admired fur its beauty than for its execiicnce 
agafruit. It is quite round, with a hard woody rind 
of a peculiar shade of orange. ‘Lhe Pussiflau ftida. 
or Love in a mist, is more remarkable for its curious 
a ance than for its valuc, though children eagerly 
seek it. Its calyx resembles that of thie inosa-roge ; it 
is persistent, and encloses %ghe frit, which is of the 
size of a hazel-nut, and yellow when ripe. The whole 
plant ia clammy, and has a diaagrecable smell. The 
Barbadoes cherry-tree (Aahayiia glabra) when covered 
with fruit ia a very beautiful object, the bright scarlet 
of the berry contrasting beautifully with the shining 
green leaf. Except in appearance, it bas no connection 
with the European cherry; but when made into jun, 
the. flavour is somewhat similar, It is generally too 
acid to be enten as a fruit, and contains three seeds, 
which are troublesome in the mouth. The tree bears 
’ four or five times in the year, and the fruit is ripe in 
less than three wecke after flowering. There is another 
species, M. urens, which has the under-side of the teaves 
besat with atinging haire, like cowhage. 

The red sorrel (Hibiscus sabdariffa) can scarcely be 
cenlled a fruit, though it makes an excellent preserve 
for tarts and pies when boiled with sugar. Its height 
ia about four feet, its flowers resemble the single yellow 
hollyhook, the stem and calyxes are red, and the leaves 
are sometimes veined and tipped with red, After 


flowering,-the calyxes enlarge greatly, and their divi-' 


wn, the calyxes are separated 


. sions “— green seod-vessel a9 with crimson fleshy 
fingers. When full gro 
feom the sceds, and are preserved with sugar, if for 
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as sot: 4 Ht ‘begins to turn ripe, if it is allowed to| tarts; or arc made into sorrel-drink by st 
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in 
boiling water, which is strained, sweeténad, and bottled, 
-a few cloves being put te cach bottle, In two or three | 


‘days it te fit for use, brisk ag ginger-beer, and-réequiring 
ag much precuution in opening as coda-water, It is of - 
n beautiful pink colour; and its flavour and ng 


coolness can be appreciated only by those whe lave 
drunk it when fainting with the oppressive beat of a 
tropical noon. : ee 

The Arachis hypogea, or negro-nut, ja so often sold in 
our fruit-shops, that it would seem supertluons to make | 
any remark on it; its habits are, however, so singular, | 
that it is worthy of particular notice. It is of the 
order Papitionucer, or pea-tlowers, It is a low creeping- 
plant with yellow flowers: after they drop off, and the 
pods begin to form, they bury themselves in the earth, 
where they come to maturity. The pod is woody and 
dry, containing from one to three peas, or nuts, as they 
are called; hence the common name, ground-nat. 
"They require to be parched in an oven hefore they 
ean be eaten, and form a chief article of food in many 
parts of Africa. 

She cocoa-plum, or fat pork (Chrysobalanus tecro), i8 
a wild-fruit of the size and colour of a plum, which 
deserves notice only trom the singularity of its name, 
being derived from ita appearance when cut, its inside 
being exactly like a slice of fresh pork. It is never 
cultivated, and is of no value, 

The orange tribe flourishes in the West Indies in 
every variety, from the gigantic shaddock (80 called 
after the captain of the ship which brought the first 
plants trom China to the West India islinds), of tho 
size of a child’s head, to the diminutive sweet lime 
(Tryphesia auantiolc), which 18 only large cnough to 
contain within its rind three small seeds, and one drop 
of sweet, chunmy juice, which, before ripening, is eo 
strong a glue, that it ia frequently used to coment china 
ornaments, toys, Ge. ‘he bitter Seville orange, from 
which the famed Scotch mannalade is made, in a hot 
climate, ripened on the tree, is a fine eating fruit, 
having only a slight aromatic bitter, which is very 
agreeable, ‘This orange is considered beneficial and 
cooling, especially in lew fever. The flavour of com- 
Mon or sweet oranges is much superior in countrics 
where they are grown to what it is when imported to 
Britain, as they have to be gathered unripe, to prevent 
their spoiling on the voyage. In some of the islands 
they are so abundant, that the roads are ptrewn with 
ripe oranges, which fall ungathercd ; and in Jamaica, a 
tumblerful of the expressed juice is frequently taken ag 
1a morning-draught. ‘To enumerate the uses of the 
juice of the lime (Citrus lima) would require a volume, 
No enft of Providence ty the torrid zone is nore widely 
beneficial; and hiuw agreeable its flavour ia, the Glas- 
ow citizens em best declare, for their far-famed punch 
ja indebted to it for its delicious aroma, ‘The forbidden- 
fruit and the grape-fruit are intermediate in size 
between the shaddock and the orange: all are exeellent 
and wholesome. 

The breadfruit, the transplantation of which from 
the South Sea islands to the Antilles was productive of 
'go much adventure, disaster, ramance, and even poetry, 
has hardly obtained in its new abode the favour it 
deserves, Few tales of adventure are more widely , 
known than that of the voyage of the Bounty, in 1787, 
to carry plants of the brcadfruit-tree to the Weat 
' Indies ; of the mutiny of the crew, and Captain Bligh’s 
perilous voyage of five thousand miles in un open boat, 
i with a few seamen, when svt adrift by the mutineors ; 
of the capture of yume of the mutinecrs by H.M.A. 
Pandora, whicl. was sent to Otaheite by government 
for that purpose; of the shipwreck of that vessel on the 
coast of New Hofland, and the drowning of several of 
the unfortiine > prisoners, whoae fetters prevented their 
escape by swimuiing ; and of the founding of the colony 
of Viteairu’s island by dome of the mutineers, who bad 
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Otabette previous to the arrival of the Pandeng, 
be gome nattres, male and female, whose descendants 
a The genius of B enployed 


A OOM SD OST 


onlay to this day. 
f in giving still wider publicity to the strange’and 
eventful etory, it being the groundwork of his poem 
of The Jeland—the hero, Torquil, ‘the blue-eyed northern 
child,’ being a midshipman of the name of Stewart, of 
a highly respectable tamily in the Orkneys, whose last 
surviving sister now resides in Edinburgh. As an 
ornamental tree, the breadfruit (Artocarpus incisc) has 
few rivals. Ita enormous leaves, dark-green and 
shining, and deeply indented, arc placed in the moat 
regulaxy mamner round the branches, which are termi- 
nated by the round fruit, large as a melon, and cut on 
tha s in hexagonal forma, like the back of the 
tortgise, The shape of the tree is a compact cone; and 
wore it only for its beauty, it deserves a place in every 
tropical garden, more especially as it 18 of the cagiest 
evlture. The fruit should be gathered just before it 
begins to turn yellow, It ig good when boiled and 
sliced, to cat with meat, like potatu; but much more 
delivious roasted and buttered, when hot: m this way 
it forms one of the many excellent breakfust-dishes of 
the West Indies. The Spondias dulce, or gulden-apple, 
was also brought from Otaheite by Captain Bligh, in 
his subsequent voyage in the #4 ovr/ence, in 1791, when 
hoe aucceeded in bringing plants of the breadfruit to 
the botanical gardcns of St Vincent, and also to 
Jamaica, ‘The golden-apple 18 of {he size of an cag; it 
ius a large stone in the centre; its taste and flavour 
are pleasant; and beg still rare, it 18 much sought 
after. 

The mango (Mangifera Indica) ia un abundant and 
highly-prized fruit; it ie as large as a goose-cgg, of a 
bonutiful peach colour on one side, and green on the 
other, It has a large flattened «tone in the centre ot 
its pulp, wluch is very yucy. Some of the less valuable 
kinds have a atrong flavour of turpentine The tree, 
when fall of frau, is a beautiful olycet. Tt is not 
reckoned sufe to indulge aiuch in mangoes; and it is 
said that in Demerara, where they aro extremely 
plentiful, there is nu annual epidenne among the 
negroes, ¢orresponding to the season when this trart 
is ripe. 


MEMORIALS OF A POET COLLECTED 
BY A STATESMAN. 

Lorp Jorn Ruasern has not written a lnography of 
Moore. At the request of the poct lamsclf, made in 
hie will, he has merely sclocted certam papers and 
letters from those committed to Ins charge, and pub- 
Uehed them in a form and sequence illustrative of the 
fe and character of Moore. ‘I'his he did, as requested, 
with the view of making ‘some pros ision tor the family 
of the decearcd;' and so successfully, it appears, that 
the bereavement of Mrs Moore—now the solo survivor 
—ia net embittered by any change in her pecuniary 
circumstances. Being thus unencumbered with the 
atern responsibilities of a biographer, Lord Jolin Russell 
hag been able to execute his task in a manner that 
does credit to hia humane and gentlemanly feclings ; 
excluding overything from the memories of his friend 
that could give uunecesaary pain to the living. 

The two yolumes now published * contain a preface 
by tho editor; a memoir by the pout, from lus birth to 
the year 1799; a selection from his correspondence up 
to 1818; and a diary from the middle ot that year, 
orward to the middle of 1819, when Moore was in his 
fortieth yenr, 

‘The preface is an ¢loge on hie friend, fully borne out 
the documents that succeed, and in a hasty survey 
this, calling for remark on onlyaéne polxt. ‘Lord 
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1. SOURMAL. 
John, in reviewing the life,of. Moore, 
been struck with ‘the clrouwptanea, 
talent, energy, and high character, wha 


terms of intimate with the 
men in the kingdom, should have died 


belongs ; and the noble editor gets out of the d2emets in 
rather an illogical way. ‘It may,’ saye he, ‘with truth by 
averred, that while literary men of acknowledged talent 
have 2 claim on the government of their country, to 
enve them from penury or urgent distress, it is batter 
for litorature that eminent authors should not look 
to political patronage for their maintenance. Tt is 
desirable that they who are the heire of fame should 
preserve an independence of position, and that the 
rewards of the crown should not bind men of letters in 
servile adherence.” This means, if it means anything 
at all, that literary men, as such, should be excluded 
from the service of the crown, lest they should ceaas 
to be independent; that is te aay, that a poet, for 
instance—a novelist—a historian—n moral or religious 
writer—should by no means be admitted into any of 
the public offices, lest his literary productions should 
receive o political bias! Ifa seat in the cabinet were 
in question, this might be all very well; but we are 
unable to see how, by placing an author in a position 
of pecumary mdependence-—for no one can be turned 
out of n government appointment, without cause, once 
he 19 in it—you make him a slave and rn parasite. 
Docs Lord John imagine that the L.800 a year 
granted to Moore as a pension, and obtained only by an 
uvowal of indigence, would have been lesa creditable to 
the poct aud the dispensers of public patronage, if it 
had cume to lum in the shape of a retiring allowance ? 

As for the too lugh ostimate formed by the editor of 
his hero’s character aga poet, that ig natural enough, 
and a # personal friend even amiable. Moore, how- 
ever, was but a surface poet, though great in that 
capacity. Inferior ia depth to Wordaworth and Byron, 
in truth to Crabbe, in lyric feeling to Campbell, in 
description and narrative to Svott, his name should be 
nearly the lowest in the list of distinguished poets of 
the tune. But, nevertheless, hé has grace and fecling— 
not, ag Lord John says, ‘tender and touching feeling,’ 
but rather sweet and elegant feeling; he ia a master in 
versification ; and if in his songs he docs take a stanza, 
era couple of stanzas, to elaborate a thought expreased 
by poets of higher genius in a ne, nothing, when it 
is elaborated, can be rounder, or smoother, or more 
exquisitely complete. It is perhaps, indeed, to the 
exclusively sensuous nature of his emotions that Moore 
owes lis brilliant reputation; for the favour of the 
aristocracy, although it might launch him into suddea 
popularity, could not have sustained him there, unless 
there had been some direct aympathy between him and 
the multitude. The expresmon in Byron's dedication 
is not overcharged: he was In reality ‘the poet of all 
eircles, and the idol of hia own.’ 


comparatively so humble, he should have wrought hfs 
way up, or rather alot suddenly up, to be the associate 
of lords and princes, is clearly shewn, in these rolumes, 
to reficcting rerdors. If Moore had been an — 
man, Ina chance would bhava been little; if a \. 
man, none at all; but in Ireland, soclety fs om qui 
a different footing, There, an 

take place in a bedroom, as we learn from the 
for want of other acoomimeodation ; bat 
want, on that account, of assamption on the 
politeness on that of 
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‘pposh Houmarable of at In Itehuid, no 


roua-ie deepised merely because ho Is ; and if a 
Trshinan ip vain, you will at least nd nobody to 
mercifal as he to the little vanities of his neighbours. 
Ecish vanity is not a cold, hard, solfich fesling. It is 
willing to live and let live, It does not ratee iteelf up 
at the aupense of others, and stand aloof, with eyos half- 
shat, end the corners of tho mouth dropped, scowling 
@ mmile at Inferiovity. If as much tolerance were 
exhiblied in mattare of religion as of vanity, Ireland 
would be almost bappy in the midst of starvation.’ * 

Moore, although the son of a smal] tradesman, was a 
show-child almost from his birth. <A precocious talent 
for recitation wae encouraged to the utmost; and he 
saw a0 mouth of society both at home and abroad, that 
when a very little boy, he was able to distinguish 
vulgar le on meeting thom, even when eurrounded 
by all the prestiges of wealth. When only cight years 
ataae he recited and acted publicly ut au cxammation 
of the athool he attended; and when very little older, 
he was cugaged, with grown people, in private thoatri- 
cals. To bie mother, ike most of those men who have 
Tisen to distinction, he owed everything. She watched 
over the development of hor show-child with untiring 
care; and at ono school-examination, while the bigger 
lads, ashamed of being hoaded hy se.diminutive a boy, 
stood above him, although the heagppf the class was hus 
place, she rose up in the visite pry, aud remon- 
atrated against the injustice wi it which elicited 
a round of applause. It is not“# themoir of Moore, 
however, we ate now writing: we allude to these 
things merely as throwing some light upon the manner 
of his advancement in life. 

The Memoir is not generally amusing or intcrosting, 
but it has, nevertheless, some things worth repeating. 
The subject of Moore's first verses, wiitten at ten or 
eleven years of age, was » French toy, called a ‘ quis,’ 
and this leads to an anecdote of Wellington: ‘“] 
remember,” said Lord Plunket, “ being on a committee 
with him; and, it is remarkable enough, Lord Mdward 
Fitzgerald was also one of the members of it. The 
Duke (then Captain Wellcsley, or Wesicy ?) waa, I 
recollect, playing with one of those toys called quizzes, 
the whole time of the sitting of the committce.” This 
trait of the Duke coincides perfectly aith all that I have 
ever heard about this great inau’s apparent trivolity at 
that period of his life. Luttrell, indeed, who is abont 
two years older than the Duke, and who lived on terma 
of intimacy with a: Castle men of thoxe days, joa 
the courage to o n of ali the Duke’s present 
glory, that often, io « ing on the future fortuncs 
of the young men with whom he lived, he has said to 
himeelf, in looking at Wellesley's vacant face: “ Well, 
let who will get on in this world, you certainly will not.”’ 

A capital reciter, harlequin, actor, singcr, and debater, 

of course made acgnamntance with many extra- 
ordinary persous. Among bis college comrades was‘ Ilugh 
Mackli 







George in—or, ae he was eolled from hie habits 
of boasting on all subjects, Hugo Grotius Braggudocio 
—who attained « good deal of reputation, both in 


his collegiate course and in the Historical Society, 
wheres he was one of our most showy speakers. He was 
also 9 rhymer to a vonsiderable extent; and contrived, 
by his own confession, to turn that talent to account, 
in a way that much better poets might have envied, 
Whenever he found himeelf bard ran for money—which 
was pot unfrequently, I believe, the case—his laat and 
reat resource, after having tried all other expedienta, 
wis to threaten to publish his pooms ; on hearing which 
wienace, tha whole of his friends flew to his 
Ameang the many stories relative to his 

pewete, it whe told of him thet, being asked once, on 
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the eve of a great pablic exaiaination, whether ha was 
well prepared, in Bie conia peotigns, Pena oh he 
efslaimed—*t could whintle chests 1” Liaebana et raping 
wri some timo after, of a night's procendugs 

our Historical Society, one of the fizes epfarpet for 


disarderliness was recorded as followe ~~“ Groth | 
Braggadocio, fined one abilling for wi . aeons 
sections.” ? ie . 

The Memoir closca with the firat appearance of Lewd - 
Moira upon the scene. ‘It was, 1 believe, on my nae 
visit to England, that, having through the medtain af 
another of my enrliest and kindest frionda, Joo Atkinsos, 
been introduced to Lord Moira, I was invited to 
a visit to Donington Park, on my way to Lon 
Thia was of course, at that timo, a great event in 
life; and among the moat vivid of my early English 
recollectiona is that of my first night at Donington, 
when Lord Moira, with that high courtesy for which 
he was remarkable, lighted me himeelf to iny bedroom; 
and thero waa this stately personage stalking on before 
me through the long lighted gallery, bearing in his 
hand my bed-candle, which be delivered to me at the 
door of my apartment. I thought it all exceedingly 
fine and vrand, but, at the same time, moat uncomfort- 
able; and little I foresaw how much at home, and at my 
ease, J should one day find inyself in that great house! 

We now come to the letters, which are by far the 
moat interesting portion of the work. They are chiefly 
addreared to his ‘dearest darling mother,’ and exhibit 
the progrers of the show-child, received, caressed, 
petted, by everybody, up to royalty itself, yet retain- | 
ing his home-feclings as puro and warm as ever. In 
London, to which he proceeded in 1799, for the pur- 
pose of publishing hig translation of Anacreon, be takes 
up hig lodgings in a little back-room, on the second 
floor, at six shillings s week. ‘Tell me whether you 
think my lodging 1s very dear; I assure you 1 find 
it extremely comfortable; they have my breakfast laid 
as snug as possiblo every morning, and 1 dine at the 
tratteur’s like a prince, for eightpence or ninepence. 
The other day I had soup, bouille, rice-pudding, and 
porter, for ninepenee-haltpenny ; if that be not cheap, 
the deuce ig init’ ‘The lendlady of his former lodgings 
had been very Lund to him. ‘1 must tell you a trait 
of my Jaudlady in Bury Street. A few days before I 
came here, 1 happened te ask her about some tailor she 
knew, saying, at the same tune, that I meant to change 
nine, on account of his not treating me weil, in urgin, 
me for the small balance of & very larye bill 1 had paid 
him. The good woman took that oppurtunity of telllag 
me, that all her money was at her banker's, and would 
be much better to be employed by me than to lie idle; 
and that she requested I would make use of any part 
of it to any amount I might have oevasion for, I could 
not help crying a litUe at such kindness from 4 stranger, 
told her 1 did not want it, aud went and tiankod 
upon my kuces for the many sweet things of this kind 
he so continually throws in my way.’ At tlis time he 
was un unknown Jad of nineteen or twenty. 

But we must ome to higher matters: ‘I was yestorm 
day (August 3, 1800) introduced to his Royal Highness 
George, Prince of Wales, He is beyond doubt a man 
of very fascinating manners. When I was presented ta 
him, he aaid he was very happy to know a man of Mi 
abilities ; and when Lthunked him fur the honour he & 
me in permitting the dedication of Anacreon, he sopved 
me ani said, the honour was entirely hia, in 
to put his name to a work of such merit, He aid 
that he hoped when he returned to town in the winter, 
we should have many opportunities of enjoying cack other's 
soctatys that hx wus passionately fond of music, and had 
loug heard of my talents in that wey. Is not all this 
very fine? But, my dearest mother, it has cost me a 
ritsgeneae 2 introd wetign was unfortunately deferred 

my former ope was grown oonfoundedly shabby, 
aad I got « cont made Sp in pix hours: however, i 
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‘gatant be helped ; I get it on an ecotomiival plan, hy 
giving two guincas and an old coat, whereas the usual 
price of a coat here is near four pounds.’ 

‘The serics of letters is broken by a full account of 
his duel with Jeffrey; and in one of the letters he 
wrote to a friend on the subject, he signs himsclf very 
appropriately, ‘Ever yours, Tom Foor, till death. 
The amusing part of the affair is the conversation 
which todk place between the two combatants, while 
their seconds were loading the pistols. “All this had 
occupied but a very few minutea. We, of course, had 
bowed to each other on mecting; but the first words 
T recollect to have passed between us was Jefirey’s say- 
ing, on our being Jeft together: * What a beautiful 
morning itis!” “Yes,” Tanswered with a slight smile; 
“a morning inade for better purposes ;” to which his 
only response was a sort of assenting sigh. As our 
assistants were not, any more than ourselves, very expert 
at warlike matters, they were rather glow in their pro- 
ceedings; and as Jeffrey and J walked up and down 
together, we caine once in sight of their operations: 
upon which I related to him, us rather @ propos to the 
purpose, what Billy Egan, the Trish barrister, once 
said, when, as he was sauntering about in like manner 
while the pistols were loading, his antagonist, « fiery 
little fellow, called out to him angrily to keep Its 
ground, Don't make yourself unaisy, my dear 
fellow,” anid Egan ; “sure, isn't it bad enough to take 
the dose, without being by at the mixing up???’ 

Jn 1814, Joffrey was desirous of adding the popular 
poet to the staf! of contributors to the Bdinbur ph 
Review; ant instead of addressing him direct, although 
they were by that time on pomewhal fanuliar terms, he 
wrote a long letter to Rogers on the subject, sol. iting 
hambly but urgently hia inflience with Moore, ‘And 
now,’ he continues, ‘1 have only to add, that our regular 
Mlowance to contributors of the first order as about | 
twenty guineas tor every printed sheet of sixtecu pages: 
but that for such articles as T have now hinted at, we 
should never think of offering Jess than thirty, and 
probably a good deal more, J have some diserc tion an 
this matter, whiell Jam not disposed to cxereise very 
parsimoniousls” Plais: carnestuess of Jeffrey is not 
taused so much by his admiration of Moore, ag by 
the literary exigencies of the Aferiew, ‘TP an extremely 
anxious,’ says he, ina subsequent letter to the powt 
himself, ‘tu have you fairly dipped in our ink, and 
should feel my periodical anxiety very mach hyttencd 
for the next number, if 1 could but reckon on its con- 
taining one Little prece of yours, however short aud 
Mnclaborate, We are most in want of Hight articles, 
indeed, of late, ax I daresay you have observed: and 
they bear a higher value with wa. lke light guincas 
under the bullion act. #5 

Moore's first paper, though thankfully iegeadved, does 
not seem to have altogether come up to Joleer’s expec. 
tation, The new contributor was more mereifl in sy 
cortuin eastigation than the autocrat desired. 61! 
suspect your heart ia sufter than you know of, and you | 
Jook upon that as extreme severity which to harder- 
fibred inen is mere tickling.” Ue then suggested 











another subject, fon which more strength amay be 
suitably put forth,’ and ia not quite as anvioua as 
betore aa to time. If To owere not afraid of rehexing 
your zeal and exertions, I would add, that if it would , 
accommodate you materially, 1 believe T could make ai 
shift to got through this number withont them; my 
contributions have comoin rather better than T expected, 
and 1 am now at all events quite sure of geantity 
enough to fll up my pages; so if you think you could 
finish the article more to your own satisfaction by 
keoping it a fortnight or three weeks longer on your 
hands, I shall try to get on without it for this time, , 
and reckon upon having it to begin the next” All 
. this is curious, as giving one a peep behind the scenes, 
where mattera are found to wear a very different aspect 





“we may take the Burdett menage. 
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from what we expected. Jeffrey, ind appears to 
have been at his wits’ end for recreate oe ’ 

About this time, in the dead of winter, while residing 
in a cottage in Derbyshire, Moore was busify occupied 
with Lalla Rookh, the subject of which had been sug- 
gested to him by Rogers. So independent was the poet 
in his transactions with publishers, that when Longman 
communicated to him his readiness to treat for a poem 
of the length of Roteby on the basis of 8000 guineas da 
the price, only requesting a perusal before concladirg, 
the terms were rejected. The poet would have no ‘ifs,’ 
‘Morray’s two thousand without this distastefa) stipu- 
lation is better than the three with it.’ Ton 
seems at once to have succumbed, signing the following 
agreement :—‘ That upon your giving into our hands 
# pocm of yours of the length of Hokeby, you shall 
reevive from uy the sum of 1.3000. We aleo agree to 
the stipulation, that the few songs which you may 
introduce into the work shall be considered as reserved 
for your own setting,’ 

Moore having thus gratified his spirit of independ- 
cnee, acted afterwards in a most liberal and gentlemanly 
inanner, as this letter to Mr Longman, written in the 
following year, will shew -—' MayFrety Cotrage, April 
25, [816..--My pian Sin—I hope to see you in town the 
beginning of next week. T had copied out fairly about 
4000 lines of my work, for the purpose of submitting 
them to your perusal, as T promised ; but, upon further 
considevatton, J laa changed my intention: for it hag 
oceurlerl to mg Mit you should happen not to be 
quite as much do with what I have done as J 
could wish, it aM have the effeet of disheartening 
me for the exceution of the remaining and most inte- 
Testing put. so T shall take the liberty o¢ withholding 
it from your yorusal till it is finished; and ther, I 
repeat, it shall be perfectly in your power to caucel 
eur ayrocomont, if the merits of the work should not 
ncet Jour expectation, Tt will consist altogether of 
al Toast GOO0 lines, aud as into ery ene of these I am 
throwing as imuch mind and polish as 1am master of; 
the task as uo triflmy one. 1 mean, with your per- 
mission, to say in town that the work is rintehed; and 
merely withheld from publication on account of the 
lateness of the season: this I wish to do, in order to 
get vid of all the teasing wonderment of the literary 
quidnuncs at my being «o Jong about it, &e.; and as 
the fiction is merely a poetic licence, you will perhaps 
het it pass current for me; indeed, iu one sense, it is 
nearly true, ts T have written almost the full quaatity 
of verses fF originally intended.’ 

Here is a picture of an aut 
authors’ fumilies appear: “Ll like fhe Strutts exceed- 
ingly : and it was not the legab part of my gratification 
to ful a very pretty natural girl of sixteen reading 
the siath book of Virgil, and not at all spoiled by it. 
Tide is Joseph Strutt’s cldest girl, a very nice dancer 
as well as a classic, and a pocteas into the bargnin. 
Tadeed, they have quite a nest of young poets in that 
fiunily: they mect every Sunday night, and each brings 
A pocm upon some subject; and 1 never wag much 
more surprised than in looking over their collection, I 
do not think I wrote half so well when | was their age. 
Then they have fiue pianofortes, maguificent organs, 
splendid houses, most excellent white soup, and are, 
to crown all, right true Jacobina after my own heart ; 
so that T passed my time very agreeably amongst 
them, and Bessy came away Joaded with presents of 
rings, fans and bronze enndlestieks.’ As a contrast, 
“Two Misa Bur- 
detts at dinner—nice giels. Burdett’s style of living 
not at all equal to hia means, either In expense or 
elegance. With such a fortune, he ought to make his 
private life a sort of counteraction to the plebelan’ 
tendency of his politics; like Washington, who, three 
all the gracea and courtesica of aristorratic coremuay 
round hig republican edurt; and ustike bis wnooeador, 
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Jefferson, who seemed to delight in vulgarising dermo- 
eracy to its lowest pitch. Burdett, a most amiable 
man, something particularly attaching in his manner ; 
his gentleness, und almost bashfulocss, forming such 4 
eontrast to the violence of his public career.’ Contraasis 
of this kind are far more common among public men 
than people are aware of. 

‘We now come to a capital rebuff given by Paley: 
‘«Parkinson was saying that Bakewell, the yrent 
breeder of cattle, had the power of fattening his sheep 
in whatever part of the body he close, and could direet 
it to shoulder, leg, &c., just as he thought proper; 
“and this,” gaya Parkinson, “is the great problem of 
his art.” “It’s a lie, sir,” saves Paley, “and that’s the 
solution of it.”’ An inatance of comic persecution, 
original and inimitable :—‘'The mnyor of Cork, a very 
pompous knight, made many ostentatious displays 
during hig office, and whatever he did, a club of these 
young fellowa who called themselves “ the corporation,” 
jinitated. When he gave a dinner, they did the same, 
and gent out cards that were a sort of parody ou his. 
When ho went down the river in pomp to visit some 
public works, they had a sort of procession up the 
river, to perform the same « t of ceremony on the 
Potato Quay. He hada medal struck to commemorate 
the half-centenary of the king's reign, and they bad 
gingerbread struck on the same oceusion; and when 
he sent one of these medals to the Regent, they sont 
one of their gingerbrewls to him, covered ¥ ith pold-leaf, 
i wonder the poor mayor did not die of it, 

When Moore was not in the company of the gay or 
the fair, the observed of all observers, he was at home 
with hig wife, whom he absolutely idolieed, generally 
spending the evening in readme plays or novels to her, 
Sonictimes the amuscmeut was varied. and we micet 
with this entry in his diary: ‘Tlayed a game of erib- 
bage with Leasy after dinner, and lost sixpence to her. 
Bessy was sometimes not quite prepared to sce his 
noble friends: ‘A dinner at Phipps’s hanging over me 
ali the morning: resolved, however, about three, to 
send an apology and dine at home, which was a relief 
from my day-imare. Winle 7 was at dinner, Lord 
Lansdowne called ; was denied to him; but he asked to 
write a note, and the maid wa® shewing line upstairs ; 
su in my aarm lest he should surprise Bess, JT made iy 
appearance, and brought him into the parlour, where 
the little things and J were in the very thick of boiled 
beef and carrots.’ 

Moore was not without his ‘testimonials’ ‘Reecived 
from one of my female correspoudents a Chiistiias | 
present, consisting gf a goose, a pot of pickles; another | 
of clouted cream, and some apples. This, indeed, is | 
a tribute of admiration more solid than L penerally 
receive from these fair admirers of ay poetry. The | 
young Bristol lacy whe enclosed me three pounds 
after reading Lalla Hookh, had also very laudable | 
ideas on the subject; and if every reader of Lalla 
Hookh had done the sane, I need neves have written 
again.’ We cannot refrain from Ud literary anecdote : 
‘Sharpe mentioned the Jtcr Sabterruneam, or Kliavrs, 
of Baron de Holberg, in imitation of Gulkecr: ini 
one of the places be visits there is an ecclesiastic, | 
whose’ appointment to sume great place depends on: 
his thinking the sun triangular in ite shape. Nu looks 
and Jouke through his telescope, but in vain; I «an- 
not think it otherwise than round: another of more 
accommodating vision gets the placc, and on being 
questioned by the unsuccessful gentleman, who asks | 
him how it was possible it could appear to him trian- 
gular; as for himself, he confessed, let him look at it 
how or when he might, it always scemed 10 him round. | 
The other answers: “Certainly, it muat be coufesscd 
that, for a triangular body, it i# very round.”’ Here is | 
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Moore's opinio& of Don Juan: ‘ Went to breakfast | 
with Hobhouse, ia order to read Lord Uyron’s poem< 
& stratige production, full of talent and singularity, as 
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everything he writes must bo: some highly beantiful 
passages, und some highly humerous ones; but, as 
a whole, not publishable.’ Many authors have had 
odd peculiarities in their selection of time and place 
for study. Sheridan, when he had anything apecial 
to do, used to get up at five o'clock, and eat 
toasted muffins as he wrote; while his biographer, 
Moore, on similar occasions, remained snugly im bed. 
* Breaktasted in bed for the purpose of hastening the 
remainder of my “Cribb” work. It is singular the 
difference that bed makea, not only in the facility but 
the fancy of whut Lwrite. Whether it be the horizontal 
position~ which Richeraud, the French physiologist, 
saya is most favourable to thouglit—or more probably 
the removal of all those external objects that divert 
the attention, it is certain that the effect is always the 
same; and if I] did not find that it relaxed me excoed- 
ingly, I should pass half iy days in bed for the purpuse 
of composition.’ 

In general, Moore seems to have heen a methodical, 
though not quick writer. Every day he did something, 
or tricd to do something, Ou productive days, about 
twenty lines of verse were a fair average; but the pro- 
gresa of hiv Lite of Sheridan depended mainly on the 
influx of nmuterials, Ju the Diary, many aucedotes are 


jotted down just as he heard them, and some of a 


haturg@gphich he could not very well use ina work in 
whee was xo much hampered by the social bien- 
sfunees. This is the correct version of a good story, 
Which is tuld in halta-dozen differcnt way s8;—~' Sheridan, 
the first time he met Your after the marriage of the 
latter, was seriously angry with him; told hint he had 
made bis will, and had cut him off witha shilling. Tom 
said he was, indeed, very sorry, and innnediately added : 
“You don’t happen to have the shilling about you now, 
sir, do you?™ OW OS. burst out laughing, and they 
became fricnds again’ This, likewise, is characteristic: 
‘Told mae that one day at S.’¢ louse, before poor ‘Tom 
went abroad, the servant in passing threw down the 
plate-warmer with a crash, whieh starded Pom's nerves 
a good deal Sheridan, after scolding most furiously 
the servant, who stood pale and frightened, at last 
exclaimed; * And how many plates have you broke ?” 
“Oh! not one, sir,” auswered the fellow, delighted to 
vindicate hhnself; “CAnd you, sou fool (said $2, have 
sou made all hat noise for nothing ?’7? The notion of 
Shemdan being angry wilh his servant for lighting a 
fire in a Little rooms off his liall is amusing: it tempted 
the dims to stay by inaking them so comfortable | 
Shermo was a well-known practical joker: ‘The 
day that Dog Dent way to bring forward the motion 
(that gave him that mame) about a tax apon dogs, 8. 
came carly to the House, and saw ono one but Deut 
sitting io contemplittive posture in one corner, 8, 
stole rouml te hin anebserved, and putting bis hand 
under the seat toe Dent's logs, mimicked thy barking of 
a doy, at which Dent started up alarmed, as if his con- 
scionce really dreaded some attack froin the race he was 
plotting against” Lis jokes, however, were not always 


‘sounnecent; euch as, ‘his strewiug the hall or passage 


with plates and dishes, and Knises and forks stuck 
between them, and then tempting Tickell Qwith whom 
he was always at some frohe or other) to pursue bin 
into the thick of thenr: Tickell fell among them, and 
was almost cut fo pieces; and uext day, in vowing 
vengeanve tu Lord Jol ‘Lownshend against §. for this 
trick. he added Cwith the true spirit of an amatedr in 
practical Jukes), “but it was amazingly well done."’ 
is drjaking habits do not escape; but the trath of 
the following ancedote is problematical: ‘At Holland 
House, where he was often latterly, Lady I. told me 
he uscd to take a bottle of wine and a book up to bed 
with him alyays; the former alone intended for use. 
In the norm 2, he breakfusted in bed, and had,a little 
rum or brandy with his tea or coffee; made his 
appearance between omp and two, and pretending 














































Wipiattesit business, used to set ont Mr town, bat 
; at the Adam and hdd proapatcroe 
a dram. There was, indeed, a long ron up by 
at the Adam and Eve, which Lord H. had ta pay. 
wonder ar¢ all these stories true; the last is certainly 
teat too probable.’ Here is an amusing pantomime: 
‘@herldan once told Rogers of a scene that occurred in 
a French theatre in 1772, where two French officers 
stared a deal at his wife, and 8, not knowing a 
word of ch, could do nothing but put his arms 
a-kimbo, and look bluff and defying at them, which 
they, net knowing a word of [nglish, could only reply 
to by the very same attitude and look.’ 
pon the whole, this is a highly-intercsting work ; 
and its contents, although they must be considered 
tmerely ns mémoires pour servir, are carefully arranged, 





















JUGGLERY OF MNEMONICS. 


Tue performances of Mr and Miss Eaglo, alluded to in 
a Jate number, though a novlty in ns far as the pre- 
tension to clairvoyance is concerned, are by no means 
so in themselves. From time to time, individuals come 
before the public, professing to answer almost any 
question that may be put to them, but not attempting 
to deny or conceal that they aro enabled to do so by 
means of some trick or art Lnown to themsvlves. In 
all of these cases, tho exhibition may be held as mainly 
an exhtbition of the powers of a woll-trained memory, 
and in that light, it is mot without interest for the 
public. 

Like every faculty and function of the mind, memary 
is susceptible of culture. A person may have natu- 
rolly a restated memory, but it may be greatly 
enlarged by thoughtful consideration. Supposing, liow- 
ever, that all ordinary methods of improvement fa, 
recourse may be had to tmnemonica, or the art of 
assisting the memory by ecrtain devices, By this 
means a person may bo sant to form an artificial 
memory. lusicad of attempting to remember any 
particular fact, he, through a process of association 
of idcas, substitutes something which iy more easily 
remembered; and by recalling that, the fact iteelf is 
brought back to the mind. A fanuhar example of 
mnemonics occurs in children’s reniembrance of the 
church catechism In poring over it, they recollect 
that certain questions, with thar answers, stand in a 
particular part of the page; the answers are in this 
way associated with the place which they occupy ; and 
by thinking of this place the answer as recalled to their 
mind. On this principle, it might answer a good pur- 
poee, in children’s buoks, to print peculiar figures, 24 
connection with facts in science, history, and otha 
subjects; and the recollection of these would doubtless 
tend to fix a recollection of the facta on the mind, 
Every individual ia loss or more indebted to mnemonics. 
By an association of ideas, we remember the names of 
acquaintances, dates, tunes, und other crreumetances, 
Practised public epeakers, who require to depend much 
on memory, have ordinarily some method of preserving 
the train of ideas. We have heard of one who handles 
a stick in speaking; the stick has several small knota, 
which may be felt by the fingers; and aa cach knot in 
succession is felt, it recalla a certain branch of the sub- 
ject. Other speakers, entering beforehand the apart- 
ment in which they are to deliver an address, fix on 
certain objects, antl associate them with what they arc 
+0 speak upon. Rhymes are useful for the samo pur 

3 and every one may contrive for such a 


of words aa will recall tho heads of an address 
| Melvered without the aid of notes, . 
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The perforenatioes af Mr 
thus explicable in a +: 
operations of oe 
parties to the trick; one is hiindfolded, or nesumes 
meamerically asleep, and answers questions that 
through the confederate. In some of these 
the bhndfolded person will play at cards, snd astenkdh * 
avery one with his adroitness; but in shts, as in other 
tricks, he acts by private and well-earranged sonutis or. 
words uttered by his companion. This associate 
stand at a distance, and assume to bo groin of 
yet certain words which he , convey a meaning 
sufficient to guide an adept in this species of jugglery. 
A certain M. Gandon of Paris is said to be the inventor’ 
of a regular i hasips of these symbolic sounds; and his 
ayatem, modified and translated into English, closely 
resembles the one in uso by the Eagies. As stated 
at some length in the New Monthly Magazine for 
December 1852, this ingenious system, as formerly 
alluded to, ia based on the first letters of words spoken 
by the eceing and questioning confederate. ‘When the 





question refers to number, the first lettera symbolise 
figures tomake up thenumber. In this French eyatem, 
for example, d stands for 1, / for 2, ¢ for 8, p for 4, q for 5, 
a for 6, ffor 7, v for 8, n for 9, mfor 0. Nothing, there« 
fore, can be more easy than to elicit the anewer of 
any particular number, by merely asking the question 
in a series of words beginning with letters corrarpond- 
ing with tho desired figures. By a ceftain method of 
putting the inquiry, the party addressed further knows 
whether the question refers to one, two, threa, or more 
figurea. When a number importing ouly one figure is 
wanted, the word ‘chiffro’ (figure) is employed; when 
the numlxr consists of two figures, the firat lettera of 
the first two words employed import the number; 
when ihe number embraces three figurea, the expletive 
pron ‘bien’ is used; when four figures, ‘tres bien ;’ 
and syon Take the following examples :—If you wish 
to hase the answer 3, you say ‘Connaissoz-vous te 
chiffie ?? (Do you know the figure?) ; the answer je im- 
mediately 8, because c stands for 8. If you wish the 
number 12 to be answered, you say ‘ Dites le nombre’ 
(Tell the number), because @ stands for 1, and 7 for 2. 
But if you wish the nfimber 129, you employ ‘bien,’ 
thus—‘ Bien-dites le nombre 3’ In this case, itis known 
that thiee figures are required, and accordingly a, 4 and 
n symbolisa 129. By such simple means, alwaye alter- 
ing the prelmunary eapletive, any number up to six or 
eight figures can be readily elicited. With this expla- 
nation, how little clairvoyance is required to tell tho 
muniber on & watch or a bank-note ! 

So much for queations referring to figures. Aa 
regards questions of a miscellancous nature, as names 
of persons and countries, articles held in the hand, &c., 
there is a similar process of forming answers out of the 
Aiet Jotters in the words that are employed; bat with 
this difference, that in each case the letter in the 
alphabet after that which is employed, is the letter 
wanted. Thus é stands for a, ¢ stande for 3, and so 
on. if we, thorefore, wish an answer begi with 
the letter a, we use a word beginning with 6 In this 
class of questions, expletives are likewiee employed, tw 
point out the nature of the thing asked; and for the 
eake of conventence, various letters are left out, as in 
short-hand. A watch to an article moat commonly prot 
into the hands of the performer. Holding this of, bp 
asks what it is, using the words, ‘Nommes prompts 
ment’ (Namo it quickly). Here « gtands for m, and 
p foro; and m, o, are the two firet letters in ‘monte’ 
(a watch), the word watch js answered. I it be 
wiahed to prions word ‘or’ f ait that ts eg 
sary is to ¢ word ‘pariex’ to the queativa, ts thé 
P in that word stands for o. Theos, ‘ 
tment, parles,’ would eignify ‘guid 
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saticonne. 
sither performers of the trick, adopt 9 similar 
ptectioe. They break their questions into parts, using, 
wither before or aftet the syrabolising words, a string of 
jargon, seemingly ingtess, but in reality designed 
to throw auditors off , Tho ‘little clair- 
VYoyante’ has the tact to know what words are charged 
with symbolic letters, and what are meaningless, and 
gives her response Ly. . 
*" Yn the case of the Eagles, the questioner had frequent 
Tesourea to the following words:—‘Come, now, miss, 
hasten, be quick, what do you think?’ Hore, it will 
Be observed, are ten words, the initial of which may 
bolie so many figures—as, c for 1, x for 2, m 
8, and so on. If it waa required that the girl, in 
reply to a question of number, should answer 123, the 
hed only te say: ‘Come, now, miss.” If 12356, 
bo need only say: ‘Come, now, miss, be quick.’ In 
this wey, by ringing the changes on the words, and 
introducing a variety of meaningless phrases, according 
to pleasure, any given number on a watch or bank- 
note could be told as instantuneously as if the ‘little 
clairvoyante’® had been looking over her papa'y 
shoulder. 

Buch mary be called a skelcton-key to the systems 
of the ‘mysterious ladies’ and ‘little clairvoyantea,’ 
which are at present attracting so much notice through- 
out the country. With those performers who honestly 
profess an art or trick, we have no fault to find; but 
we cannot sufficiently reprobate pretensions such as 
those of the Eagiea, which take advantage of the 
obscure subject of mesmerisin, and the doubts raiscd 
beth for and against it, to impose upen the public. To 
see well-educated and enlightened persons thus julled 
by a vulgar conjuror, who cannot speak a sentence of 
his own language grammatically, is a spectacle which 
we must own, fairly goes beyond vur patience; and we 
roust hopo that, by the present and similar exposures, 
it will be put an end to. 


3 and thees are 
off ftom the 
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Tue following fact may be depended upon, having been 


reported to us by tho respectable officer referred to: ~ 

A country schoolmaster came one day to Dr --—~, 
physician to the P. Lunatic Asylum, and requested 
to be admitted on the establishment, as he felt himself 
going wrong in his mind. The doctor told him he had 
not power to do so; it required an attestation from two 
medical men, and twe neighbours, and also the sherul's 
warrant. The man pressed his request; and remarked, 
that he believed the doctor would accede to it if he 
knew the extremity of the case. ‘ For,’ said he, ‘I fel 
a great inclination to suicide.” ‘That is very bad,’ eaid 
—~——. ‘Nay, more,” added the man, ‘I can scarcely 
refrain from mardering my fellow-createres, especially 
when I see any weapon lying about. My inchmation 
ia then to rush upon the person who may be nearest to 
me, and destroy him. Dr —— dethought him, witha 
quaim of painful alarm, ‘ Why, this poor man may use 
his knife against any child that comes up to pet a pen 
yoended at his desk.’ The man continucd: ‘Any one 
in my way at the momont I feel inclined to snacrifico— 
it might be a man passing me on the road, my wife 
Sitting at dinner, or a chill coming up to me to have a pen 
niended!” Dr —— then saw it was an urgent case 
indesd, and next day had the proper stepa taken to get 
the applicant admitted. He at first got worse in the 
asylum, but in due time recovered completely, so s# to 
be able to resume his duties. 





} * ‘The Judgos have no test of insanity in crindnal cases 
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she question: Does the culprit know right from 





have been observed that Hagie, and ; he 
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which were yet so much 
had to put himself under external restraing 
prevent them from being followed, “Now, bei 
the judges’ test apply in auch a case? Had tha 
master killed a pupil, would it not have been % 
that he knew right from wrong? And yet was 
just as certainly out of bis right mind, and therefive 
not accountable for his actions ? 


COFFEE. 


According to a return recently published by the Stathe 
tical Society, the quantity of coffee grown at the present 
time in all parts of the world is, as near as can be 
estimated, 476,000,000 pounda annnally. The vaiue, 
reckoned at 70s. the hundredweight, is more than 
1.10,000,000 sterling; and the duty, averaging it at 
3d. per pound, would amount to L.3,700,000, ‘The 
shipping required to tranaport the coflee to ite several 
inarkets would comprise 214,249 tons, which, at 1.2, 10s. 
per tun, gives 1..530,000 as the coat of freight; to 
which, if we add the profits of merchants and retailers, 
we find a grosa sum of 1,,20,000,000 paid yearly by 
consumers of the article. This great trade has grown 
up in little: more than a century; before that period, 
Arabian aupplicd the whole demand, now it furnishes 
not more than a 160th part, ao grathy haa ite crop, 
suppvacd to be not less abundant than formerly, been 
exceeded by that of other countries, 

Some interesting facts come out on comparing the 
quantilics consumed in different countrica, Amo 
European states, Belgium stands highest, and Euglanc 
Jowcat. Tn tho former country, the consumption of 
coffee in B46 was 30,608,933 pounds, which, with a 
population of 4,837,196, gives 812 pounds for each 
individual; while chicory, being home-grown, and 
untaxed, is also used in prodigious quantities, The 
consumption an Denmark for 1647, the population 
being 2,206,496, was 12.087,281 pounds, or 537 pounds 
per bead; and in the sume yenr the chicory used 
Was 8,087,558 pounds, nearly a fourth of the cota 
in addition. The states of the German Union num- 
ber 29,802,524 inhabitants, who in 1848 consumed 
96,631,537 pounds of coffer, er 3°25 pounds tor each, 
taken at an average ; but the rate varies Jargely with 
different parts of the country - for while Saxony con- 
sinties 3°33 pounds per heal, Bavaria uses 1412 pounds 
only: this return, however, includes ebicory and other 
substitutes, Coming now to our own country—Grout 
Britain and Ireland - we find that in 1850 the con- 
sumption of coffee was 31,224,840 pounds, averaging 
not more than 118 pounds to each individual of the 
27,462,261 compoging the population ; shewing the con- 
sumption to be less than in any other of the countries 
from which returns were obtained. Tt ia remarkable, 
that in 1847 above six millions of pounls more were 
consumed than in 1860, sume peculiarity of national 
taste being perhaps the cause of the decrease. Thero 
was an increase in 1851 of more than a million pounds, 
owing apparently to the reduction of duty to 8d. per 
pound on all cofiic, 

An increase in the consumption of chteory has been 
put forward, as accounting for the diminution in that 
of cottee ; but when we sve on the continent, and parti- 
cularly in Belgium, @ progressive increase in the twe 
articles, some other cause mist be sought for. Tt is 
most likely to be found in the growing taste for tea in 
this country, which has been notably contiguous. In 
1847, the consumption was 46,314,821 pounds; in 1851, 
58,965,112 pounds, an increase of nearly cight millions 
in four years. Judging from the amount of the 
respective duties, the reverse should have been the 
case ; the goffec-duty is 280, per hundredweight, being 
at tte rat of 50 por cent. on the valac; while on a 
hundredweight of toa it fe 268s. more than 809 per 
cant, difference a fhe consumption je the more 
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Bat here within this stene-cold cell, 
No footstep near, 

No sound excopt the vesper-bell i 
Gray eve to cheer, “ 





triking, when we remember that in use age pound 
beer tos ‘yoes ag ter’ a8 three of coffee. ' 

RE the United Staice of Amcrica, no duty is paid on 
ier tea or coffee. ‘That country contained, in 1850, 
arly 28,800,000 inhabitanta, who cougumed 129,890,929 
pounds of coffee, which gives 6°57 pounds per head, or 
about four times more than the average of Britain. 
The tea consumed in the same year was 28,199,601 
pounds. The people of the United States, therefore, 
consume more than four times as much coffee aa tea, 
while here the proportion of coffee to tea is ae 60 to 
100. Taking tea and coffee tozether, their average is 
674 pounds; while ours is not more than 3 pounds—a 
difference of more than half. 

Those facts afford a forcible argument in fayour of a 
reduction of the ten-duties. Wore such a measure 





A wasting canker seems the sense 
Of loneness now ; 

Or why this mad unrest, and whence 
This throbbing brow ? 


They tell me, too, I must forget 
Youth's sacred flame— 

No longer wear her locks of jet, 
Or breathe her name: 


Arm-linked with hor, no longer weave 
Love's golden threads, 





carried ont, we think it probable that the consumption . ; Saabs 

in Britain would be found to exceed that of all other ioe eu ENO 
countries, and Chinese ingenuity might be osertased 

to supply the demand. ‘Then fund delights that crowned my path, 





= fe hae me Oh! pass ye on; 
Yor me life's joy and glory hath 
For ever gone! 








A LAY OF FURNESS ABBEY. 
Let Layard quarry Nineveh, and Bartlett boat the Nile, 


Or Alphonse weave bis Gallic lass on Balbee's ruined pile ; Farewell! farewell !—I will not weep, 

Let any sing the magic charm that lingers ronnd the shrine Though sad my lot; 

Of Attic temples, Roman groves, or scenes of Palestine : But Time, O haste the untroubled sleep 

What boots it that a British child should seek for beauty That waketh not!’ 
there 

While Furnes haunted abbey stands, and waves her | The sleeper started from his trance; gay sounds of mirth 
woodiands fair ? were nen, 


laght, silvery voices floated by, and music charmed the car; 

With laughing, careless step they came, the young, the fiir, 
the free 

Old Thane aud Care seemed all forgot ‘mid lightaome 
revelry, 

‘Payre ladycs* certes graced that band— sweet ‘phantoms 
of delight? 

Un pink and diac some arrayed, or robes of waving white, 


High noon had passed in’ summer sheen, and SoPs 
deelming rays 

O’er coltuuns, arches, monuments, Buifayed a purple blazes 

Where darkest gloom and niga ates of yore had reigned 
supreme, 

Now suushine played anong the flowers, and lit the babbling 
stream: 

Where cowled mouks perchance Wad trad, now roved a ? 
Jaughing band O Aeamer, polit amoral now, or prithee list to mine: 
High-bearted youth with bomtcrous glee, and maidens | Whew next you mix in pleasure’s throng, to lightcr moods 

hand on hand. inelae 
The mondering monks beneath your tread, "tras theirs to 
war i" 
But Bae was of graver mood, whose soul the dreamy v ice the springs of bliss that now surround 
. NOUR USES 
That clad these relies of Che past cuchained the nawie’s | ay ot peri let owlets sigh , leave mourning to the dove; 








swell: " 
. byt te fice s hearts should seck the 7 at 
sesh he mused, and Jaid him down bewkde a jess'mine aa One seek the brighter the of a ty, 


The ivy rated overhead, and Cover dcoked the lea August VAS2, 


His pensive faney wandered back to scenes of other days, p= = naa 

i i‘ . t . a 

Til nee do vision closed at ast in dreamland s mystic ARTIFICIAL PRODUCFION OF FIST 
ADAG. 











The artitical production of fish is continuing to be 

: Hwee. pore yo ae Holy promoted in Franee, M, Coste, the foarned 

No pr twined around, the jessimme trees wert profissor of the College de France, and author of the 

fe , : Aes ‘ , siyselar operation of fecundating the eggs of salmon in 

pay arches date were seen, medusa windows ty Qaghing-tub, has just returned from a government 

Hi . ission to ¢xamine into the 4ystem of artificial prodyction 
Again tho abbey proudly renred her belfry towers on high, | 2 1 j tater 

Aud in ies isielouk ane canoe ave ‘hiled the Acme Suploved: By: SAACE yan me Pome 6 and at 

} ! Lucrino, in the kingdom of Naples, This system, it 

eye, appears, is applicable to mollueca as well as to ordinary 








a ee abbot, monk- avn thronged tre sb-water fish. nul i is carried out on such an extensive 
» scale, as to alford an abundant i - 
Ail ons oe eee brow he heard thus bal the world | some food to large jason of beeen eae te 
farewell : brought with hina crab peculiar to the Amo, in Tuscany, 
and its dependent streams; and he does nut doubt that 
‘ho pie no more! a word hath passed ; he ran ae it in France.+ It can be made to treed 

ry treasures, earth artifiually also.— Literary Gazette. 

That once 1 deemed for me were cast, Bliss tase boy Se or . : 











What now their worth? 
dui one Published by W. be R. Crawecas, High Street, 
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My Is Ne and boy huad’s dreams k. Cranbiny 58 Weat tle 
haped not for this, spper S Street, Dublin. %, 
py hen round me played the fitful gleanss cea Cui oe : 
: = ic, Lombanl Btreet, 
Of happiness | ing their innertion aeat he 
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OLD AND YOUNG LOVE 


Jus recollections which I am now jotting down in my 
leisure moments, painful though many of them be, arc 
penned in the hope that some of those whose eyes they 
may meet, may glean from them a lesson which, had it 
been read to myself in by-gone days, had changed the 
destiny of my tife. 

I need write down little of my carly years of boy- 
hood: they were passed calmly enough in the usual 
routine of Dutch colonial life. ‘Vhere is seldom much 
to give excitement to a sojourn in an Eastern acttle- 
ment, and still leas until one has reached the riper 
years of manhood. The island of Ceylon, under the 
sober sway of Mynheer Falck, formed no exception to 
this rule. My youth passed away; manhood arrived ; 
yet nothing had occurred to ruffle the even tenor of ny 
life, save the death of my surviving parent: and that 
event was softencd by the reflection, that it left me 
sole master of my actions, and of a landed property 
which was far from being inconsiderable. 

The Retreat, which was the name of our family pro- 
perty, waa and still is situated on the banks of the 
Calany Ganga, whose waters rolled into the Indian 
Ocean the contributions of many a distant mountain 
torrent, of many a boiling waterfall and inland flood. 
Our rico-grounds, at the present momeut, stretch for a 
good mile along the river-bank. Of pasturage, there is no 
lack. And the fine, old, red-bricked, high-shouldered, 
stiff-backed family mansion stood up, and stands now, so 
primly amidst the merry green foliage and flower-heds, 
as though it had been starched and ironed out for the 
purpose. I loved the dear old place, with its quict 
dark rooms, brimful of ebony and calamander furni- 
ture; and its lone, gravelly, shaded walks, into which 
the sun never peeped but for a minute at highest noon ; 
but I love it more dearly now, and for other reasons. 


When I found myself in full possession of all this | 


property, I was not elated and puffed up; I did not 
rush into the coarec gaicties of burgher colonial life; 
I felt that I had a soul above Schiedam and clay-pipes, 
and nothing less than claret and a perfumed hookah on 
a downy ottoman would suit my tastes. Always of a 
contemplative turn, I had long felt a great desire to 
stady Oriental languages, in order to search the hidden 
treasures of the literature of the East; and now that 
there was no longer any obstacle to my pursuits, I 
gladly handed over charge of the rive-grounds, the fruit- 
trees, the cattle, and implements, to ory father’s old 
gray-heided mohandiran or bailiff, who I knew would 
be as bobest-aa he could, and would not rob me more 
than he had done my prodecessors. 

I called in the services of « pundit from the neigh- 


} and old slippers turned up at tho toes. 





houring temple, who put me upon a course of Pali and 
Sanscrit, much to my delight. I could think of nothing 
elxe. The very oddity of the characters pleased me— 
they were so like carpenter's shavings curled round, 
I breakfasted 
on Pali: T took tea on Sanscrit; and dined on them 
both, I dreamed of them. The smoke of my hookah 
curled up into queer Pali letters; the very flowers in 
the garden scemed to be bloasoming in the Sanscrit 
dialect. In short, I was happy, and flattered myaclf 
that 1 could not possibly be happier--that I was lead. 
ing a most exemplary life, and was altogether a very 
virtuous, useful member of burgher society. 

Time rolled pleasantly on, and I was still absorbed 
with my hookah and my Pali, still lived upon claret 
and Sanscrit, undisturbed hy any carking cares of the 
Dutch world about me, when I remembered that I was 
thirty-two years of age. Judging by my dress and 
manners, any one might well have written me down 
forty-two, with a postscript to the effect that I looked 
rather more. 

Just at this critical period, when I was about to 
commence an onslaught upon the musty Pali Olas of 
Singalese history, I received « letter from an old friend 
of the family at Jaffnapatam, in the north of the island, 
soliciting my good offices for the widow of a Company's 
servant, Who with her little daughter was proceeding 
to Colombo for change of air. Longaged for them a small 
cottage adjoining my own grounds, and shortly after- 
wards welcomed the old lady and her charge to their 
new abode. There was nothing whatever to attract 
one in the widow: she was as dall and insipid as might 
be expected from a whole life passed in a remote Datch 
settlement. Her lace collar and ruffica were as yellow 
as her skin, and that seemed to have imbibed the joint 
tinge of her favourite ‘pumpkin curry,’ and her deceased 
husband's tobacco smoke, I of course felt for Jhor 
friendlies situation, but otherwise looked upon her with 
the aame feclings us I should have had for an old 
butter-crock or a bale of damaged cotton cloth. Edith 
—her awect, dark-eyed, black-haircd daughter—was a 
being of another stamp; su siple, so lively, so good, 
so intelligent, that I used to think the old smoke-dried, 
curry-fed dame must have stoien the dear child from 
some high-born family ; indecd, I am not to this day 
convinced to the contrary. 

Their ‘rants were few enough—as ts the case with 
most people in tropical countries—~and those wants were 
readily supplied. But it was evident that little Edith 
required something more than could be had at the 
neighbouring T.zaar. Her mind demanded notrish- 
ment; and such a mind as she was evidently gifted 
with, should have no ordinary chance care, (7 thought 
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dc.of it: it came acrost me in the midst of a Pali 
stion; it startled“me in the wild solitindes of a 


verb, Seliools for such as she, there were 


none, But she ¢ould read and write, and had « slight, 
very slight, knowledge of history and science ; so that 
the ground had at anyrate been prepared for the good 
aced. I was not long in determining what to do. 
They were both glad to receive my offers of tuition; 
and it was arranged that 


€ orning, an hour after 
a send my appo, or 
butler, far my little pupil, was to remain with me 


the ordimary breakfast, 
until noon, after which I was to be left to my Pali and 
Senscrit, 

A new phase of my hitherto mechanical existence 
now commenced, aad with it I dated the birth of naw 
and pleasurable feelings. I had aome one to live 
for beyond my own self. I felt that the ability to 
impart was not less pleasing than the power to acquire 
knowledge. And when each morning brought me my 
young pupil, cheerful, happy, and gentle as ever, it 
seemed ag though a radiant light were diffused throagh 
the old darkened rooms of the huge mansion. I could 
hear the pretty Kdith’s footfall on the gravel-walks, 
and over the green yrass-plot, long before I could catch 
a glimpse of her through the thick foliage of the 
oleanders and the ruses. Sometimes, too, she would 
gather flowers and cvergrecna as she came along and 
wreath them into garlands for me while 1 taught her. 

It was a happy time that morning of instruction: 
the forenoon seemed to have fled ere it commenced. 
Aud what rendered it the more delightful, Edith made 
such rapid progress during the first yorr, as bade fair 
shortly to outstrip my limited powers of instruction, 1] 
entered upon a fresh course of studics mnysct, m order 
to be able to keep im advance of ny pupil, I learned all 
sorts of difeult things, from all hinds of hard-covercd, 
heavily-claspcd old tomes. Some I borrowed from ihe 
minister, and some from a member of the Dutch service, 
who possessed more books than he knew the names of. 
In this way T kept fairly alioad fur at least another 
year. Sanscrit. and Pal began tu lose their charms for 
me, and I could no longer feel any interest in matters 
which possessed no attractions for Edith. 

On Sundays, I drove my neighbours to church in my 
old-fashioned bullock-hackery, fitted up with new 
curtains and soft cushions, and I even began tu bestow a 
little pains upon my long neglected dress. Sometimes, 
on cool, still evenings, £ took them in a covered 
canoe, rowed by two oara-men, up the Calany Ganga. 
Oftentimes the old lady remaincd at home, at whe 1 
was the better pleased ; aud Kdith, who had a good ear 
and a knowledge of music, played to me on her guitar, 
sweet, soft, little sira, and sang to them such gentle, 
soothing words, as made me wish she could sing for 
ever. 

Our morning lessons now grow into the afternoon, 
and my pupll remained to ¢/ffia, on fruit, bread, and 
cream, after which we atrolled down to a shady tope of 
palms, where the grass grew as thick and soft ae any 
silken ottoman; and there, with book in hand, while 
the waters of the Calany rippled at our feet, and the 
birds sang above our heads, I read aloud some chapters 
of history, or politics, or science, stopping at times to 
expatiate or explain, as the case might be. On these 
occasions little Edith—for she was still little, though 
 growlng fast towards womanhood—vwould seat herself 
* #$ may feet, and reating hor beautiful head on my knees, 
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look up into my face with Her clear, saft, searching eyes, , 
as though she sme instead af Seard my wotls - 1 noyer.. 
felt tired of reading and exphiining, and every Gay was 
surprised to find, by the unwelcome appetrancs of my 
appo, that the hour for tea had arrived. 

In this way, what with teaching, reading, boating, 
and riding to church, some years flew rapidly and 
happily away. My pupil waa nearly fifteen, ripening © 
into maturity, and growing more lovable and intelli- 
gent every day. I could really teach her no more. 
But I was determined she should Jearn all that wae 
possible in the island, and accordingly eugaged « 
dancing-master to come out from the fort twice « 
weck; as also a neat work-woman, to give her dally 
lessons in embroidery and lace-working. It is true, 
the dancing-master waa wooden-legged, for he was an 
old pensioner of the Company, but he was a2 active 
and graceful as though he had possessed as many real 
legs as a centiped; snd very soon bis pupil made 
rapid progress in this as in all elsc. I more than 
once caught myself taking involuntary lessons in the 
adjoining room; and I verily believe, that if Edith had 
expressed the slightest ghost of a desire that I should 
take lessons in the embroidery, I should have cheerfully 
undertaken the dangerous task. 

At the end of the sixth year of my acqunintance 
with Edith and her mother, I began to put a few 
serious questions to niyself. That I loved that dear 
girl very deeply and sincerely, I did not for & moment 
doubt. I had been conscious of it for a long time past. 
But what were ber feelings towards me? That 1 could 
nut su easily answer. I thought much upon this: it 
had most completely anuibilated every vestige of Pali 
from my mind. Sometimes I felt convineed Edith 
really loved me as I would have her love; at other 
tmes, strange doubts flitted across my brain. She 
often called me her ‘dear, good old man,’ and the 
then hated word ‘ old,’ rang in my ears like a knell to 
my hopes. Tis ag in vain I consulted the glass; there 
was, alas} no mistake about it: 1 was becoming old in 
looks. y and confinement had left their unmis- 
takable marks upon me; and though I wore my hair 
in the most youthful, fashionable mode, and took a 
variety of precautions, I could not change my skin or 
smooth my furrows. 

On more than one occasion, when seated under our 
favourite palm-tope, I took the opportunity of reading to 
ber some old Dutch and French tales, in which it was 
set forth how young maidens had been wooed and won 
by men much their suporiors in years, and how happily 
thease marriages had resulted to both parties. Edith 
sometimes, I fancied, looked rather thoughtful and grave 
at these tales; but they alwaya ended in her thaaking 
me, kissing me, and calling me, alas! ber ‘dear, good 
old man.’ And although these words flung acyose my 
feclings a eadness I could not altogether conquer, I 
was still delighted to hear her call me anything, and 
would not have missed # word from ber pretty Hips, 

a principality. : 

Once during the breaking-pp of Poi Sorth-enet 


monsoon, when the nights fearfully close and 

oppressive, when ober no relief fran the 

sultrinesa of thé day, and overng but 2 
mockery of the seasons, dear jock 5 ed ur, 
and remained for some weeks in danger, 
I believe I loved her more deeply khen eves, when, as 
I watched by her bedside, sho world neither 


TS ee eee lenis ool 









sero, and I might, whilst I read 
troublesome uitees from her face and arms. 

* fam not sure if I did not feel something approaching 
regret when my attendance was no longer needed, and 
Edith was pronounced convalescent, for I dreaded lest 
she should once more address me in her simple but to 
ime chilling words. When sbe was quite well aguin, 
and the weather, ao bland and soothing after the fall 
of the monsoon rains, enabled us once more to resume 
our strolls to the favourite palm-tope by the river-aide, 
I resolved to open my mind to her, confess my love, 
and hear my fate from her own lips. Many « turn 
did we take together through those quict shade walks; 
many a bright sunny afternoon was passed under the 
grateful shadow of those tall, waving, feathery palm- 
leaves—-1 with my book, Edith with her little gurtar 
or her embroidery, half sitting on the ground, half 
resting in my lep. But as often as the words rose to 
my lipe, they died away in fear. Once I began with 
‘Edith, dear!’ but could accomplish no more. She 
waited for me to go on, looked up zo swectly in ms 
face, and asked if she should play to her ‘dear, good 
old man!’ Jt was in vain: I felt I could never sty 
the word; and #0, after some wecks of uncertainty and 
torture, determined to write her. 

How many letters I began and never finished, I 
know not; nor can I say how many were written only 
to be torn into a thousand pieces. At last, trembling 
like a guilty child, I despatched my cpistle to her. It 
was after her departure for the day, rather carher than 
usual, and I paced my lonely veranda for hours after- 
wards, giddy with intense anxiety. I cunld see the 
path leading acrosa to Edith’s cottage, and kept my 
eyes rivetted to it, as though all my carthly hupes were 
centered ou the spot. At last, after I know not how 
many tedious, nervous hours, the hoped-for yct dreaded 
reply came. Yvsers have rotted past since that sad 
night, but the grave alone can efface the remembrance 
of the tortures I suffered—of the agony and passion 
that swept from my mind all good, all soft, all mghteous 
feelings. 

I must not dwell upon the recollections of that fatal 
letter, but briefly tell how i¢ dashed the cup of hope 
from my lips—how it told, in a few words, the love she 
bore me aa her ‘ dear, good old friend’—liow she should 
always love me; but how that [ was very silly to think 
of her other than as my own dear child! It ended, if 
I remember aright, by saying how frightencd she 
shoulda be to come near me if I did net pronuse to 
behave more soberly, as befitted my years. 

1 must tell all, though to my own shame and sorrow, 
I must write down how I alluwed anger, Hatred, and all 
uncharitableness to take full possession of my mind— 
how I dreamed of revenge, of malice, of all but what I 
ought to have felt, and at last called for my hookah, 
and in savage calmness lit i¢ with the hateful Ictter. 
Nerer before had I been crossed in my smaileat wish 
ot desire. I bad never been tried by disappointnent 
or sorrow; my life had been unrnfiled by a single gricf 
or vexation. Fe outa on Gd calmly, f had ante 

self to be a phi er; having done no fellow- 
Rare a harm in word or deed, I fancied I was an 
coins gua Eoeagre of society; and having, moreover, 
never attendance at church, except through 
iBeess, I flattered myself that I was « devont Christian, 
files! I bad never been tried. And now that I was 
Se ee oe balance, I was 


1 €i2 not give angry vent to my passion; I trooded 
darkly, miserably over my disappointment. Not for 



















one moment-——fool that I waslwdid ¥ ahetih the 
thouglit, that Edith might have written -hasifiy, or 
over-permuaded by her mother, or that she might t 
hereafter, or that the letter mighiehave byett in 

to teat my love for her. I thought not of all diis. 
Anger swept through my breast like a mighty, witherin 
sirocco, blasting and dashing before it ev: 
gentle thought, every kind and holy feeling, T felt 
bankrupt in heart and hope, and, in a fit of sa 
irrepressible grief, rose up from my ottoman, 

my head appo, and bade him pack up my wardrobe, & 
few books, and other things, and hava my bulloak- > 
hackery ready to convey we to the fort of Colombo 
at daybreak. 

1 summoned my mohandiran in the dead of the 
night, and told him I was about to travel for a 
month or two on business; that he muat take care 
of the farm; and that I should depute some friend 
in the garrison to receive aud remit to me tho renta 
and proceeds of my crops. 
galese would have becn astonished at my sudden 
nocturnal departuro; but an Indian is far too apathetic 
to be surprised at anything; it would be much too 
troublesome to hir: even to feel an interest in any- 
thing; und therefore you cannot hy any posalbility get 
him into a atate at all approaching excitement. 

Before the sun had flung his enrhicst rays upon the 
waters of the bay, T was within the walla of the gloomy 
fort, sipping coffe with an old friend of my fumily. 
Yo him 1 communicated my intention of at once gaite 
ting Colombo, and probably Cey ton, for a time, though 
without hinting at the real cause of my departure. 
Pride impelled me to conceal the truth, and I merel 
alinded to a general desire to see a ttle of the world 
in the East. 

The north-east monsoon wags then prevailing, and 
there was an abundance of vesacls in the harbour bound 
for all perts of the adjoining continent of Ludia within 
afew days. My impatience, however, could not brook 
delay. J began to hate the very sight of the fort and 
harbour, and longed to find myself amongst strangers 
in a strange land. There was but onc small craft about 
to sail for Trmecomalee and Jaffin, in the north ot the 
island; and rather than be bound a prisoner where I 
was, Lat once engaged a passage in this small dhoney, 
and prepared to depart that same evening. 

Leaving iny affairs in the hands of my friend, I 
entharked with one smadl package and a tolerably stout 
purse; and as the land-wind filled our wide sails, and 
awept the sharp-built craft through the still, blue 
waters of the Indian Ocean, I felt relieved from @ 
load of oppression which had before overwhelmed me, 
and onca more found myself able to think of tho 
past and ponder upon the future. I could not sleep 
during our Httle consting voyage to the north. The 
nights were moonlight and serene; the sea was un- 
ruticd and hushed like a child asleep; the breezes 
frurn the flower-girt shore breathed aweetly, gontly 
past us, All was hushed, and calm, anc happ , 
save inysclf. I could see no beauty in that bf 
moonlight, could trace no perfunies in the balmy air. 
I only looked back upon days gone by a3 a happy, 
glorious pust, receding from my vision, slint out y 
dark, sorrowful clouds, with uo ray of hope or happi- 
negs to cheer their darkness. I was 2 miserable man. 

Arrived at Trincomalee, I quitted the wretched 
and determined to wait fur some upportunity ef orads- 
ing to the Indian coast. I did not remain idle, but 
wandered about the adjoining country, seeking to divert 
my thoughts from the past hy fixing them on new 
objects. As there were Just then no vessels about to 
sail, 1 joarngyed still further, and paid a visit to the 
Lake of Mt rey, an artifictal @ of vasb extent, 
erected, It is believed, two thousand yeats ago, and 
still in excellent The water refsined 
by its walls serves te & tract of otherwise stertie 
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‘ dauntry, and produces food for many thousunds of 
“villagers 


Passing on from this, I proceeded to a spot still 
more interesting, avhere stand in solitary grandeur 
the gigantic and beautiful ruing of a once royal city, 
Pollanaroowa. ‘This magnificent place is unknown 
beyond the immedinte neighbourhood, being over- 
grown wjth low jungle, huge forest-trees, aud thickly- 
twining plants. In the seventh or cighth century, this 
vast city was built, and for nearly six hundred years 
the monarchs of Ceylon dwelt there in barbaric pomp. 

The wild desolation of the place pleased me not less 
than its extent and architectural beauties. For sonie 
weeks I wandered up and down the vast ruins, the 
silence of which was broken only by the cry of wild 
birds. Through pillarcd palaces, and interminable 
plazzas, and lofty dagehas, 1 strolled day after day; 
along the grass-grown streets, some of them many miles 
in extent, across vast squares, through huge gates, 
exquisitely and elaborately worked, I wandered anid 
busied myself in contemplating the career of the race 
that was uo longer known, and of whose very names 
there were even doubts. 

But even this occupation palled upon my mind. 1 
felt that E wanted some new excitement, and once more 
put forth upon the sea, on my way to the Malabar 
const. J Janded above Allipee, aud travelled through 
the greater part of the maritime country; and by the 
time I reached Goa, the chief Dutch settlement on that | 
coast, I found that a year had elapsed since quitting 
Colombo, 

After writing to my agent, and staying a brief period 
in Goa, 1 set out to the northwards, aud wandered 1 
searce knew or cured whither. Tempted by the bonuty 
of the mountain secnery some niles from the coast, | 
at Jength ascended the Ghauts or mountain-corges by 
which alone travellers are able to reach the dah lauds 
above. A painful and tedious journey of a month touk 
me to the higher point of the Bula-ghauts, or country 
above the Ghauts, at that time quite unknown to white 
men, and untrodden by Muropeans. 

The novelty not less than the danger of aay posi- 
tion amongst a Warlike and jealous race, added to 
the attractions of iny journey. [passed on for some 
days fur into the heart of this rich and populous | 
country; but at the moment when J wag congratalat- 
ing inyself upon the ease and safety of my journey, I 
waa arrested by the order of the rajah of the country, 
hurried across lille, and mvers, and vailess, to the 
chief city of the state, and at once flung into a dark 
prison. 

How Jong T remained in that dreadful place 1 know 
nots it must have been a whole year, though to me 
it seemed nearly a hifetime. Ware was a miserable 
little atone-yard attached, in which T watked daily, 
and tried to breathe fresh air, Isw ne one but Uy 
jailer, who did not understand my Janguage nor I bis. 

Here, in this still, calm solitude, a change came over 
my spirit. I passed Jeisurely before my mind all the 
occurrences of the last two years; TP reflected more 
acriously and calmly upon iny own headstrong conduct, 
upon my impatience, and my foolish, thoughtless anger, 
and felt in that lonely prison all the folly and wieked- 
ness of my past conduct. No suoner had 1] experienced 
these feelings, so new to me, than an irrepressible 
longing for home came over me. Now that J was no 
Jonger naster of my actions, I would have given all 
I possessed to be once more back at my old, red- 
bricked, politary furm, and to learn sumething uf Edith | 
ae her deatiny, even though that formed no part af | 

ne. ' 

Eecape became my solo thought day and night, yet 
the more I reflected, the more impossible it appeared to 
me. Sometimes I felt on the verge of despair, again 
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tweyed up with hope, then plunged once mare into the 
‘Gaspent » When, however, I believed myself 





lost to the world, Providence spenedl. fo maa which |} 
no human onetiation Soult have dlecarned Pars 5 

I frequently amused myself, during the cool of the 
evening, by writing on the soft stones of the court 
yard wall with a sharp-odged stone, semteaces io Pali 
and Sanserit, from the sacred booka which im happier 
days had been my close study. I was thus 
one fine calm evening, when I observed a figure 
standing near: turning round, I found a Buddhist 
priest watching my operations with attentive eye, He 
seemed to be astonished beyond measure as he looked 
ut the many sentences upou the wall At length I 
broke silence by repeating some lines from one of the 
Vedas or sacred books, Ho uttered something in reply 
which was unintelligible tome, and immediately quitted 
the place, 1 fancied that I could see in this interview 
a ray of hope for me, for I well knew the reverence 
with which the unedacated or half-taught priesthood 
regard such of their own body as are conversant with 
the Vali scriptures, and doubtless they would think not 
less highly of a European propounder of thelr Vedas. 

I was not disappointed. The priest soon returned 
with a dozen othera, and amongst them one whom [ 
knew, by the deeper colour of his silken robe, to be 
their chief. This man addressed a few words of 
wretchodly bad Pali to me; I replicd by a sentenve 
from the writings of Buddha. Tiley seemed greatly 
astonished, and gazed one upon another. The chief 
priest put one of the Pitakas or sacred books in my 
hand, and asked me to read from it. I replied, that 
Buddha jad ordered that work to be read aloud only 
in the where or deyoba, and not in common, places 
like that prison, at which they were much pleased ; and 
the priest motioning me to follow him, passed out from 
that hateful building, and led me across a wide open 
xrassy plain to a spacious temple by the side of a vast 
lake surrounded hy luxuriant fruit-trees and flowering 
shrubs, 

J was now looked upon as a superior being, for it was 
evident that IT knew far more of the Pali books than 
any of the priests of the place. The best apartment 
attached to the building was given up to my use, 
[ once more found myself a tree man. That night, 
surrounded by a heathen priesthood, in the midst of 
stone and woulen images, 1 fell on my knecs, and with 
uplifted hands and tearful cyes gave thanks to God 
for this my happy dcliverauce, 

The influence of the priests secured iny perfect 
safety. Crowds visited :ue daily, and some, I doubt not, 
believed me to be anew incarnation of Buddha himself; 
priests travelled to converse with me aud hear me read ; 
chiefs sent me many presenta—in short, I was the Jion 
of the Bala-ghauts. AH this wearied me, and my 
uppermost thought was still of home; at last, I ex- 
pressed the strong desire I had to retura to the low 
country, and somewhat to my surprige, the priests at 
once agreed to forward me by the safest and most 
rapid mude. Whether this arose from a real respect 
for me, or that they were glad to get rid of one whe 
drew awny public attention from themselves, I know 
not, but the result waa, that at the end of two weeks 
I found myself once more within the walls of Goa, 

Thero I found letters nearly two years old waiting 
for me from Colombo, and telling, amongst other things, 
news which J dreaded to hear. Edith had married after 
losing her muther. and waa living near the old cottage 
with her husband. All else of Ceylon had no interest 
for me. Still, 1 resolved so soon ag the mensoon should 
change, and allow vesgels to quit that share, to sal 
for Colombo. I had now been absent nearly four years, 
though I could have imagined # double thas time; and 
before the coast was open Sed departure, it seemed 


as though time was &! 
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I landed iu the harbour of Coloutbe, 
since I had lest trod its beach, in feeling not less 
in appearance, for my long imprisonment had left its 
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mark me. E hastened to my home, and flinging 
-myeelf into eme of the old ebony-chairs that stood 
where it was-wont in happy by-gone days, I am not 
ashamed to confess that I gave way to a Hood of tears. 
~ The old house iteelf was just as I had left it four 
anda half before, but the grounds had been much 
reved, and the fields well cultivated. ‘For this, how- 
ever, I had then neither eye nor ear. I asked only for 
information about Edith and her family, and my heart 
hounded and beat quickly as I heard that she was a 
widow, her husband having died eighteen montlis since, 
aud left her with one infant-—a daughter. 

‘Would she see me? How would she receive one 
whom she had formerly cast of ? But my heart was 
changed now; J had learned to look kindly on every- 
thing and every one; and I felt that Edith, if she did 
not reecive me as I most might desire, would at least 
welcome me as an old and loving friend. 

It was evening as I approached her little cottage, 
across a broad grassy field, and along an avenue of 
palms. The bland air wos meliowed by many a 
fragrant flower and odorous shrub, and the cool land- 
breoze wafted sweeter incense from nature's wide altars. 
Wha sound ia that? softly, tenderly it floats upon the 
evening breath. A sound of birds, or was it a liuman 
voice of song? Again the melody came on sweeter 
than ever; I should know that sound; I did know it 
How my heart beat, and my lambs trembled, and my 

swam, and how my eyes filled with tears at that 
blessed sound! It was the aong I had tanght her, that 
I had loved so well to hear her sing. Edith, darling 
Edith—my long lost Edith—another moment, and I 
was by her side. 

The sweet tappiness of that hour wiped away many 
a saul reoolledtion, effaced the memory of many 2 
wretched month. Edith was changed hke myself, for 
she had had her trials, but she was still lovely ; and 
never more ao in my eycs than when she gazed upon me 
as I preased her darling little child, a second Wdith, 
to my heart, and wept blessings on it for its dear 
mother’s sake. 

T gathered from her in few words that she had indeed 
loved me, though not aware of how truly until my 
departare, which had well-nigh broken her heart; how 
her mother died soon after; and how, having marricd 
for & protector, she hid at last just her husband, and 
since then had been in deep poverty: she charged all 
this to her own fault. Not a word escaped her hips of 
my desertion of her; all was forgotten, all was forgiven, 
and we wore once more as of old-—happy. 

Some years have passed away since 1 was unital to 
Edith. I have bocome active and industrious, hoping 
that Iam truly what I once vainly fancied I was—~a 
softened, humble man I have now but one care--my 
family, Edith and her darling child. For them I am 
all things. I rise early, and strive hard. The old 
house hag still ita old, brightly-shinin. furniture; but 
there are sweet, happy vores echoing through those 
once dreary rooms—-bright vyes light up itadark walls 
—ptaceful feet trip over its well-polished floor, ‘That 
housa is a house of. gladdened, joyous, loving hearts, 
and may it long be ao! 

Z am now in truth her ‘dear, good old man,’ and 1 
love to hear her call me so. Qur darling girl is now 
about the age at which I first knew her loved mother, 
with’the same graceful figure, the same sweet voice, 
the same gentle, loving disposition. With fer, I am 
sow going throush the same course of studies that I once 
before.delighted in—the morning lessons, the afternoon 
stroll to that dear old palm-tope and grassy scat, with 
the same guitar, the same songs, and the same books, 
days long past gave me 60 much happinese. 

passing before me, but sweeter and 
than ever. 
~headed man, and Edith, the woman 
both by my side, ory love as strong as 
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ever, my hope and faith in good mons sare and trathful. 


,Even while I am penning these few Inst nes in 


lappy thankfulness of heart, our darling Htthé Edith 4a 
lying at my feet, with her embroidery-work, her head 
resting—as in years gone by her mother’y head bad 
rested—in my lap. The rays of the setting sun are 
scattered lightly over her forehead, and playing amongst 
her waving ringlets, and dancing over her sunny ayes, 
and round her rosy mouth; and as T pause in my tak, 
and gazo first on the aweet child, and then upon ber 
fond and much-loved mother, J know not which te 
think the lovelicst—the blossom or the bud. 





PRESIDENT FRANKLIN PIERCE, 


A wrourarny is generally, more or less, a delicate 
subject to handle, even when the person it com- 
memorates is dead, and can make no sign; still more 
so when he ia ‘alive and’—-may be—‘kicking.” The 
new president of the United States, if born to greatness, 
has also had some greatness thrust upon him, by his 
old fellow-collegian, Nathaniel Hawthorne, the author 
of the Bhthedale Romance, in the shapo of a L4fe of 
Frankha DPieres, which uow lies Ifore ua. General 
Pierce is not, however, an involuntary patient: he 
has eo far sanctioned this biography, we learn in tho 
prefuce, as to authorise its reception as ‘a generally 
correet narrative of the principal events of his life; 
though, of course, he is not bound to endorse all the 
author's sentiments and speculations throughout tho 
work. Jt is uvowedly a representation of the prin- 
ciples aud acts of a public man, intended to operate 
upon the mindy of inultitudes during a presidential 
canvas. Che kind of value which, if any, Mr Haw- 
thorne claims for it, is as the narrative of oue who 
knew Franklin Pierce at a period of life when charaeter 
could be read with undoubting accuracy; and whio, 
consequently, in judging of the motives of his subsequent 
conduct, has an advantage over much more competent 
observers, Whose knowledge of the man may have 
commenced ato later date. 

Franklin Pierce was born at Hillsborough, New 
Hampehire, on the 23ud of November 1804, and ia 
therefore in his forty-ninth year. His futher, General 
Benjamin Pierce, was a stalwart Bunker's ILill hero, 
who, as an orphan, had cndured stern boyish expe- 
riences; and who, after serving through the whole 
revolutionary war, and fighting his way upward from 
the lowest grade, became noted as a most decided 
democrat, and supporter of Jefferson and Madison; ‘a 
practical farmer, moreover, not rich, but independent, 
exercising a Jiberul hospitality, and famed for the 
kindness and generosity of lis character; a man of the 
people, but whose natural qualities inevitably made 
him a leader among them.’ It ib (haracteristic of the 
man, that when he wus offercd, during the presidency 
of Johu Adams, a high comand in the army proposed 
to be Jevied in anticipation of a war with the French 
republic, the inflexible democrat replicd: ‘No; poor as 
1 am, and acceptable as would be the position under 
other circumstances, I would sooner go to yonder 
mountains, dig me a cave, and five on roasted potatocs, 
than be instrumental in promoting the objects for which 
the army is to be raised!’ Such was the model on 
which young Franklin, trom infancy upward, might 
instinetively form himself, ‘one of the best specimens 
of sterling # w England character, developed in @ life 
of simple habits, yet of elevated action. Patrfotiar, 
such ag it had been In revelutionary days, was taught 
him by hie father, as early ae his mother taught him 
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ie * And Mr Hawthorne holds, thet if any man 
: hy birth and youthful training, to shew 
a brave, faithful, and able citizen of his native 


country, it is the son of such a father. 
The boy was a frequent auditor of a ay sco debates, 
pot only at public mectinge, but at all those informal 


discussions of the vexed questions of the day, in which 
his sire was ever ready to take prominent part. ‘The 
intentness with which he [Franklin] watched the old 
general, and listened to hia argumenta, is still remem- 
bered; and at this day, in his most earnest moods, 
there arc gesticulations and movements that bring the 
image of his father to those who recollect the latter on 
those occasions of the display of homely native clo- 
quence. His father, conscious of the disadyantages of 
his own defective education, determined to put Franklin 
on a better footing in this respect. After some years 
spent at school—wherce he is described as a beautiful 
boy, with blue eyes, light curling hair, and a sweet 
expreasion of face, and one who endeared himself to 
all by a most amiable disposition and cordial sympathy 
«he became a siudent, at sixteen (1820), of Bowdoin 
College, at Brunswick, Maine, where Hawthorne joined 
him a year later. There was nothing precocious or 
remature about young Franklin,* rather tho reverse ; 
bat he was highly popular among his companions— 
‘his bright and cheerful aspect made a kind of sun- 
shine, both as regarded its radiance and its warmth,’ 
which it was hard to resist. His colicge chum waa 
one Zenas Caldwell, several years his senior, and a 
ave and devout Methodist, For some time, Franklin 
ierce made but little way in scholarship, though he 
eubaequently rallied, and eventually took a highly- 
creditable degree. During one of his winter vacations, 
he taught a country school; in reference to which his 
biographer observes, that so many of the statesmen of 
New England have performed their first public service 
in the character of pedagogue, that it sccins almost a 
necessary step on the ladder of advancement. 

In 1824, Franklin returned home to Hulsborough, 
where his father, now in a green old age, continued to 
take active interest in the affairs of the day, and to 
cherish his favourite associations of the past. On his 
sixty-soventh birth duy, the general prepared a fote for 
his comrades in arma, the survivors of the revolution, 
eighteen of whom, inhabuants of Hillsborough, assem- 
bled at his house—na band of veterans whose venerabla 
appearance might suggest comparison with the unnual 
gathering—now, alas! annulled—of Waterloo veterane 
at Apsley House. They spent the day in festivity, in 
recalling the persons and the deeds of Washington's 
epoch, and in reviving the sentunents of '76. 4 At 
nightfall, after a manly and pathetic farewell from their 
host, they separated, “prepared,” aa the old general 
expressed it, “at the first tap of the shrouded drum. to 
move and join their beloved Washington, and the reg of 
their comrades who had fought and bled at their sides.”? 
Franklin was of @ spirit to enter with keen zest into 
this kind of hero-worghip. Ho now choae the law as 
a profession, became a student in the office of Judgo 
Woodbury, of Portsmouth, and was admitted to the 
bar in 3827, but failed at the outsct to uive promise of 
succegs. His firet caso was a clear failure; but the 
result was not to depress, but to provoke to sedulous 
cultivation, and to that carnost effort, toil, and agony 
even, which are the conditiona of ultiniate success. In 
1829, his native town gave him hia first public honour, 
by elocting him its representative in the legislature of 
the tate: two years later, he was choacn Speaker, 
ad gained golden opinions from. ail sorts of men by 

demesnour asa presiding offloar, ahewing, aa he 
& rare combination of so mach impulse with so 
great a power of regulating both his own impulsce 
© egelogre enema tint eee ny 
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and thoxe of others, ‘In 1989, be bacame a eather of | 
laboured. ‘bat -onostentations) 


Congress, and wealowhly \¥ 
im the duties to which it beatings ate pred 
the drudgery of the committes-room, ig Hbolko, 
it was with brief and pregnant arguments, if words 
which ‘had the weight of deeds, from the meaning, 
the directness, and the trath, that he nenréyed inte 
them,’ He was a stanch supporter of Prosident Jaok- 
son, who, on his dgath-bed, is reported to have 
admiringly and sacraeaty of hig young 

ability and patriotism; adding, as if with prophetic 
voice, that the ‘interests of the country would be safe 
in such hands.’ While in the lower house of 

he touk his stand on the slavery queation on the side 
of those who recognise ‘the rights pledged to the south 
by the constitution ’--a position from which he has 
never swerved. Early training had indootrinated him 
with a profound sense of the value of the union, and 
this made him, throughout his public life, ‘a8 tender of 
what he considers due to the south, as of the rights of 
his own land of hilla;’ not that he lovee New England 
leas, but that he loves broad America more. 

Jn 1837, though hardly yet of the legal age, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States, under the 
tien commencing presidency of Mr Van Buren, and by 
the side of such veterans as Calhoun, Webster, aud 
Clay, all now deceased. The columns of the American 
Flansard give abundant evidence of ‘Senator Fieree’s’ 
congressional industry—his laborious but unobtrusive 
share in reports of conimitteea and dcbates, great and 
small. His speeches savour little of modern eloquence 
and stump-oratory, but are pervaded, according to Mr 
Hawthorne, hy ‘the carnestness of honeat conviction.” 
He took an energetic part in the democtatic opposition 
to Henry Clay and the Whigs in 1841." Next year, he 
retured from the Senate. Hia domestic position had 
contributed, with other causes, to bias him towards 
private life; being now a husband and a father, and 
having hitherto been kept poor by the predominance 
of senatorial over forensic employments, he saw the 
cxpediency of making some provision for the future, 

since his early failure, he had gained considerable 
reputation aga lawyer, and on retiring from the Senate, 
he seems to have started at onee into a Jeader at the 
bar. Hits labour in the proparation of his cases ig 
said to have been unremitting, and his vehemence in 
nnportant trials almost excessive. According to an 
eminent New England judge, hia manner as an advo- 
cate was eminently graceful and attractive, aided by 
an erect manly figure, an easy unembarrassed air, 
eloquent and pointed sentences accentuated with musi- 
cal clearucss, and a depth of emotion acting electrically 
upon his hearers ; added tu which was a fearless courage, 
a quick and sure perception of his pointe, and the power 
of enforeing themn by apt and telling illustrations. He 
was offered, in 1846, the distinguished post of attorney- 
general of the United States, but declined it, as he 
had already refused several similar honours, intimat- 
ing that hy love of the quietness end independence 
of private life was such as could be mastered by one 
contingency only. That exceptional case was brought 
about in 1847 by the Mexican war, 

Frankhn Pierce was the firat to onrol himeelf ae 
volunteer of a company raleed in Concord-—whither 
he had removed in 1838—and went through the rega- 
lar drill, aa a private in the ranks, though é 
followed without stint or delay. He « 
Craz in May 1847 as ier- general, and in 
cneuing campaign showed the native qualities of 4 
born soldicr, together with Shar iine, grid 
rienced one. ‘Nature has him 
elasticity both of mind and body; be 
from pressure like » well- tem: 
the severest toil, a single night's rest docy as touch for 
him, in the way of refreshment, for 
moat other men," 
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brigade formed 
of a force in which 4600 raw reoruita, unable to 
artillery to bear, contended against 7000 
disciplined soldiers, by intrenchmentas, and 
showering ronnd shot and shell against the enemy ad— 
or, indeed, altra—libium, In the midat of phis fire, 
Geraral being the only mounted officer in tho 
brigade, Isaped his horse upon an abrupt eminence, 
and addreseed the colonels and captains of the regi- 
mmante as thoy in a few stirring words; but in 
pressing towards the bead of the column, his horse fell, 
aod he was taken up stunned and insensible. When 
partially recovered, an orderly assisted him to reach 
the shelter of a projecting rock—a shell exploding near 
them as they want along, and covering them with earth. 
‘That was plucky miss,’ was Pierce's quict conment. 
As aoon as he recovered full consciousness, he deter- 
mined, in spite of his protesting doctor, to proceed to 
the head of his troope again. With difficulty he was 
lifted to ila saddle, and told that he would not be able 
to keep his scat there. ‘Then vou must tie me ou,’ he 
rejoined; and geome allege that he was tied on. At 
anyrate, he remained in the saddle till nearly mid- 
night; and, after a fow hours spent beneath a torrent of 
rain, without food or covering, and tormented hy the 
pain of his injuries, he was in the saddle again with 
dawn of day, taking a gallant share in the victory of 
Churubusco. His disabled and haggard appearance dis- 
posed the commander-in-chief to forbid his advancing 
with his brigade :—~ 

‘My doar fellow,’ said Scott, ‘you are badly injured: 
you cannot put your foot to the stirrup,’ 

*Qne of them I can,’ answered Pierce. 

‘You are rash, General Pierce,’ resumed his chicf: 
‘we shall lose you, and we cannot spare you. It is my 
duty to order you back to St Augustine,’ 

‘For ‘s sake, general!’ exclaimed Pierce, ‘don't 
gay that. This is the last great battle, and I must lead 
my brigade.’ 

And he did lead it, through hedges and marshes and 
atanding corn, till he fell, froma sheer exhaustion, within 
full range of the Mexican guns. Ile was partially 
revived when some of his soldiers approached to bear 
him off the fleld. ‘WNo,' he said, with all the strength 
he had left, ‘don’t carry mo off; let me lio here!’ 
And there he lay, under the tremendous fire of Churu- 
busco, until the enemy, in total rout, was driven from 
the field, On Santa Anna’s making proposala for 
peace, our hero waa appointed one of the commissioners 
to arrange the terms. But the truce was of brief 
duration, and Pierce and his brigade wire soon tried 
again to the uttermost. 

During the war, he gained the enthusiastic affection 
of his men by a hundred instances of tenderness and 
brotherly sympathy. ‘During the passage from 

ica, under the tropics, he would go down into the 

stifling alr of the hold, with a lemon, a cup of tea, and, 
and more efficacious than all, a kind word for the 

fick.’ In the hospitals of Mexico, he went among the 
and wounded soldiers, ‘cheering them with his 

Foiee and the magic of his kindness, inquiring into their 
wants, and releving them to the utmost of his pecuniary 
mesne’ He returned home on the conclusion of the 
war, after nina months of service, crowded full of inci- 
dent; and as soon os the treaty of poace was signed, 
he gare up bis commission, and resumed his practice 
sé the bat, agate proposing to,apend the remainder of 
hela days in the bosom of his family. His native state 
presented him with a splendid sword, the testimonial 


approved and chivalrous conduct. 
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and against bie wih,’ was spot in 
the laborious oxerciae of the law, with oncaaidénal 
episodes of political sotivity, particularly on topics 


ral { connected with the Fugitive Slave Lew and religious 


tests in civil offices. With an acute intelleetual per- 
ception of the abortive nature of all intolerant 

the general ia distinguished, according to Mr Haw. 
thorne, by a strong and marked endowment of 

fecling: at no period of his life, ‘as-is well known to 
hie friende, have the sacred relations of the human 
soul beon a matter of indifference tohim.... Whether 
in sorrow or auccess, he has learned, in his own behalf, 
the great leason, that religious faith is the most 
yaluable and most sacred of all posscssions,’ 

In January 1852, a New Hampelire demoustratian 
in his favour elicited from him the assertion, that the 
use of hie name, a8 a candidate for the presidency, 
before the meeting of the democratic natioueal conven« 
tion at Baltimore, would be utterly repugnant to his 
tastes and wishes. In June, that convention moet, and 
after a somewhat protracted provess of balloting, nomf- 
nated him as the candwate of its choice. ‘As guickly 
ag the lightning flash could blazon it abroad, his name 
was on every tongue, Within an hour, he grew to ba 
illustrious’ When he reecived the news of his nami- 
nation, it affected hun, we are told, with no thrill of 
joy, but a sadness, which for many days was perceptible 
in his deportment. ‘It awoke in his heart the sense 
of religious dependence—a sentiment that haa been 
growing continually stronger through all tho trials and 
experiences of his hfe’ That hia solicitudes on this 
subject was feigned, or partook of the technical nado 
episcopart affectation, it were gratuitous coarseness to 
suppoxe, 

The result of the presidential clection was yet doubt- 
ful, when Mr Hawthorne's hook was published; the 
main object of its publication being, in fact, to influ- 
ence that result. We have sketched Franklin Pierce's 
earcer fron: Mr Hawthorne's point of view, and often 
in hia own words. The memoir iz, like Disracti’s 
political biography of Lord George Bentinck, rather 
a pamphlet than a life, and containg little of perma- 
nent value, It is, however, amoothly and pleasantly 
written; and the author of Afusses from an Old Manse 
is not the man to merge integrity in partisanship, or 
to exalt his hero at the expense of self-respect and of 
reverence for truth. How far his hero will justify 
his é/uge remains to he sven, 





MORE FRENCH LOLITENESS. 
Our author— with whose cede of modern French 
politeness * we must now come to a close-—ia one who 
thinks no part of his subject unworthy of the most 
careful attention. Hoe enumerates as reprehensible 
a number of trivial acts, as, crossing the legs: 
starmg or looking at any one fixedly during con~ 
yersation or at other times; balancing one’s aclf on 
one’s seat; bending forward with the arms on the 
lap; claaping the hands upon one knees putting 
the feet on the fender; looking at one’s self with 
satisfaction in a mirror, and arranging the hair or 
dress; taking off your gloves; folding your shawl, 
‘instead of throwing it off with graceful negligence on 
a chair;’ Jaughing loud, long, or often; opening the 
mouth wide; taking one’s companion by the collar, 
sleeve, button; and so ford: The most minute 
movements are mentioned, and 1 have no doubt young 
people are made to commit the list to memory, though 
they may got always recollect to avoid the habits they 
are cantiofc? against, Rolling the ayes is denounced, 


although almost all Frenchwamen practise it, aleo the 
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' ‘Bkking them up affictedly; sighing; shivering; playing 
i with one’s fun, bracelets, or trinkets; jingling one’s 
wWateli-chain; beating time with the hands or feet; 
tibbing one’s hands; caressing one’s chin; twirling 
the mustaches; shrugging the shoulders; winking 
the eyes; shaking a neighbour's chair; pirouetting 
one’a own; wetting the lips with the tongue; &c. 
Notice is taken of a rudeness seldom if ever practised 
in France, but ‘ frequent amongat ill brought up young 
people in England.’ Alas! I fear we must add, not 
very uncommon amongst others who pique themselves 
upon possessing good manners—namely, ‘looking im- 
pertinently at strangers; talking of them in their 
presenco; answering them negligently or stiffly; ne- 
giecting to converse with them; clbowing them, as it 
were, aside, if not known to fame or fashion, and 
perhaps doubling the insult by chatting all the time 
familiarly to more favoured acquaintance.’ Young 
débutantes are cautioned against indulging in too much 
timidity, whieli docs away with all grace, makes them 
appear less renaible, amiable, and clever than they really 
aro by nature,ahd perhaps giving rise to a suspicion that 
they are cither proud or disdainful. How often have 
we secn girls answer in an embarrassed manner, avoid 
acknowledging an acquaintance, neglect expressing the 
kind and amiable things they feel, from nothing but 
pure shyness! But even this is better than forward- 
ness und affectation, and not nearly so ridiculous and 
displeasing as a look of cold, prudish propricty, and 
awkward stiffness, as though one found fault in one's 
own mind with whatever was said or done by the 
company, 
The walk of a lady should be neither too fart nor 
too slow; she should equally avoid rapidity of speed 
too much vivacity of motion; her movement 
bo casy and natural; her look gentle, modest, 
ent; she should speak without accent or 
reasions, kimply and clearly. She should 
tly; avoid facing the light; and without 
ouch or think about it, let her dress fall 
looking interested iu all that is going 
forward, and Jcheerful. If people are unhappy, and 
have the Migfid preoccupied, they should not go into 
socicty: fo$P when there, they ought to play their part; 
y their small quota to the general entertain- 
‘appear interested in all that interests others ; 
ud the attempts of those who, with more good~ 
ture than talent, strive to help on the amusements 
f the company-——for you can always find something 
* kind or courteous to say, even to a young lady who 
has been excoriating your cara by singing out of tune 
—* What «a sweet air!’—‘ What appropriate words !’— 
‘How well you accompany yourself!’ -and so forth ; 
but if the air is frightful, tho words silly, the accom- 
paniment quite incorrect, you cau yet appear to Swen 
attentively, and say at tho conclusion: ‘Thank you 
very much for obliging us.’ ‘Dance when others 
. dance, talk when others talk, listen when others play 
sing, ye stit? Znsudaires/ and don't fancy yourselves 
kuyerior because you aro stupid and ill-bred, ill-na- 
tured, or vain; don't be coming Milord Byron over us, 
and proclaim yourselves anintercated an any thing or 
person, Blue, bored, and broken-hearted! When you 
have shown the world you possess }our countryman’s 
genius, We May perhaps pardon your cecentricitics ; 
bat to he fustiaigus, or at Icast to make it apparent 
“that you aro #0, te bad taste and bad breoding, if it 
in Mgt quite what d very generally is—bad fecling.’ 
down on Your associates is not the way to 
induce tigm to look 11 to you; ‘and as go many of 
You evinces preferency for France over England by 
geslding in the formey country, pray prefer our man- 
OPiieur Jon Boule, to answer with 
nm to; to be civil to all women, 
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favourite ox] 
sit down quid 
appeuring to 
armply round, 












: plain or pretty, fashionable or | more exalted position than themselves, 
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the reverse, clever or conumonplece : ‘whit 
something, and lose n ot corel aad 

Those who desire to ‘please In socioty, are hother 
requested not to lisp, nor expectorate, not atutter, vor 
indulge in any peculiarity of language,-look, or manner, 
Bad teeth may possibly be pard teeth, asyers 
the firet is a misfortune, but the last is a most div 
agreeable fault —it is almost a certain mark df ignetle 
birth and low habits. But as every #, in the pap- 
sent state of society, can provide himeetf with false 
masticatore—which it ia indecd a social duty in every 
one who requires them to do—no one must expect to 
be forgiven whose mouth is unpleasant to look at 
The mouth, moreover, is neither to be opened wide nor 
primly pinched up——you must keep it reasonably still, 
not give your lips a trembling, convulsive movement 
when relating anything sombre or terrible, or laugh much 
when tclling a ludicrous anecdote; whistling, blowing, 
zrinning, grimacing, exclaiming, declaiming, gestica- 
lating, are all pronounced vulgar or inelegant—as are 
the habits some have of acizing the arm of their chair, 
twirling their hats, shaking or patting with their feet, 
putting their hands in their pockets, standing before 
the fire, and, unrequested and undesired, enacting the 
part of a sercen. Extravagant action ought to be 
guarded against. You may move the right hand in 
discourse, in accordance with the subject upon which 
you are conversing—as to sit or stand immovatle, looks 
almost as bad as too vehement gestures; but the coun- 
tenance in 9 Indy, at least, is much more gracefully 
brought into play than the hands and arma. 

The art of listening is highly commended as 4 study 
worth acquiring, although allowed to be a science of no 
easy acquisition. You must lvok, but not too fully, in 
the face of the person speaking. If he hesitates, take no 
notice, or gently furnish him with the word he wants. 
If anything interrupts him, do not wait until he takes 
up Jus nagative, but observe: ‘You were saying so ancl 
80, pray coftinue. Hf two people, in the heat of dis- 
cussion, begin to speak at the same time, both must stop 
and request his adveraaty to lead the way. If any one 
is relating a tiresome story, which appears to the relater 
very amusing, be sure to smile ; look, on the contrary, 
sad, if it is onc you are sypposed or expected to be 
grieved about. If the person is old, it is brutality to do 
otherwise; but if your equal in years, or your intimate 
acquaintance, you may without rudeness say to him, in 
order to induce him to go on and finish the sooner: 
‘Well, and so!’ Never interrupt a story-teller to ask 
explanations, or to have names repeated, &¢., unless 
you fear, from not understanding, that your reply may 
be irrelevant; and then say something in this form: ‘I 
ask many pardons, but fearing to lose the thread of 
your intercating conversation, &e., will you kind], 
repeat,’ &c. If any one is so ill-advieel as to t 
stories you are positive cannot be true, you may aay: 
‘If I did not know your veracity—or—Had any one 
but yourself told me that, I should have had great 
difficulty in giving credit to it;’ but never coarsely 
express your disbelief: the fault of another affords no 
excuse for yours; even the Apostle Peter, who never 
drvained of inculeating hollow politenese, sayé, Be 
courteous. Indeed, good-manners may be from 
tho study of the New ‘Testament and Proverbs, without 
going to any other source: an uncoxrteous Christian te 
un anomaly, It is also a sign of the worst breading, if, 
when a stupid story-teller is mainting an pone 
more clever than himself takes it out of his mouth, 
Tiowever better he may tell the tale, no one ought to 
listen to it with attention, from pity for the otiginal 
narrator, to whom of pight it belong, and whosd 
intentions were to en Wf be had not the talons 
to succeed particularly well. ; 

Inferiors are yeminded, that it is not etiquette to 
inquire after the health of persons ry be 
iy 
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witless they are very old ar very iH; and various other 
Histle hints are given 20 exelusively relative to forcign 
magnners, that. it ia unnecessary to particularies them; 
bat the following art surely applicable to everybody : 
‘When you relate some adventure in which you were 
engaged along with another mn, and where the 
circumstances were more ularly honourable for 
yourvelf, be silent upon your own part in the transaction, 
and mention only theirs.’ 

When any ove advances what you know to be fulse, 
or, at anyrate, do not believe, you must still keep 
politeness in vicw—therefore never commit the rade- 
ness of saying: ‘If what you say is true '—' If madaine 
ja positive as to the truth of what she has just now 
reported '—but, ‘I may be mistaken, although,’ &c.— 
‘Excuse my error, but it appears to me that,’ &e—* A 
thousand pardong, but I was under the impression,’ Cc, ; 
and zo on. We should never pass before any one, or 
present anything, like a servant handing coffiv, straight 
in face, but go behind, and coming round gently side- 
waya, prosent it if we cum do go easily, and without 
ineoramoding others ; but if not, beg many pardons, 

If any person, more particularly the old or ailing, 
relates as new an anecdote that you were acquainted 
with before, never appear to have done so, but listen 
attentively as though you heard it for the first time, 
even should it happen to be one of your own especial 
stories that he is recounting, If memory, however, 
returns, and the aged person begs yeur pardon for luis 
forgetfulness, beg him to continue, as ‘you tell the story 
so wall, you quite throw a new light upon it” Should he 
hesitate, stop, and only appear uncertain, assure hina the 
facts arc unknown to you, rather than pain a poor iny alid 
by reminding him of his infirmities. One sometimes 
motte with those who are so wanting in good manners 
and good sense, as to place their friends in the position 
supposed of disgraceful or ridiculous people—‘ Now if 
you had done such a mean thing’—' Suppose any ane 
waa turning you into ridicule '—' Imagine y ourself duing 
such a shameful action ;’ or, ‘This wretch had a nose 
exactly like yours’—‘ The poor creature was not unlike 
your father in feature’—' The lady-thief had a figure 
very like your sister's’—‘I could not help observing a 
resemblance between the unfortunate being aud your- 
self’—apparently quite unconscious that they are guilty 
of the slightest breach of politeness. Others are so care- 
less of the feelings of their agsuciates, or so thoughtless, 
as to observe in the presence of lawyers, doctors, or old 
ladies: ‘Ob, he is ag fond of talking as a lawyer'—‘ As 
fond of quacking as an old woman’—or, ‘Medicine is 
all humbug.’ Abusing any style of looks, language, 
or manner, before those who posscas any of the attri- 
hutes alluded to, is such brutal rudeness, that one 
noed scarcely glance at such a thing, and insanity alone 
Can cxcuse i? but I once heard a thoughtless young 
man, speaking of some one elae, say before a pretty little 
lady, whose bair was unfortunately nearly red: ‘Oh, an 
ugly little dump, with red hair. The little lady, who 
waa not so amiable as she was pretty, contrived to do 
the gentleman so much injury in the opinion of a relation 
of hers, that an employment (place) which he had all 
but promised to the careless talker, was given away tu 
another, and he was ignorant, till four years later, to 
what he owed his disappointment. There is a certain 
aet of people who are fortunately rarely met with in 
good anciety, but who, when encountered, should be 

down—people witty, clever, and malignant, 
who think they may insult with re ae not 


ties 


tenets 
takes.in mere superficial observers, but their 
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talents endble them te wound tv wach & nesnner, that 
their victim can take no natice witheut pig xn 
advantage to their mean-spirited and ¥ 
sary. Such people never attack with their raillqry | 
those who can or will retort; and if by chance they 
make a mistake, and find the tables turned, none are 
80 easily cowed, none find so few to pity, or se man’ 
to rejoiec in their discomfiture; and it is very right it 
should be so, for what can shew a worse dis ion than 
to try to wound the feolings of our unoffending 

bourg, merely to shew our own smartness in safety? It 
is needless to remark how odious all personalities are, 
for in the present day, only very low-bred persons 
indeed indulge in such gross ill-manners. Very exag- 
gerated compliments are aleo maxeais ton, We must 
treat the first that is aimed at us, should it ever be our 
lot to be so attacked, with a look of silent surpriae ; and 
the second smilingly, and with perfect good-humour, 
but coldly, answering: ‘If I did not know you to be 
a very kind-hearted and polite person, I should be 
apt to suspect you were laughing at me;’ or, ‘Your 
indulgence blinds you;' for the defective breeding of 
oubers is no excuse for ours; and, indeed, unless any- 
thing is advanced which wounds delicacy, it is the part 
of high-bred peraons to take, ull in good part. 

Beware of conversing in'a light, gay manocr with 
those whose minds appear preoccupied or unhappy ; 
and try, on the contrary, to enter into the spirit of 
conversation with the young and happy, not to throw a 
shade on their mirth. Never dilate upon the advantages 
of riches before those who are poor, or praise youth 
and beanty to those who have lost or never possessed 
those charms; do not exalt the blessings of health and 
atrenth in the hearing of a valetudinarian, or talk 
with contempt of people of no family before these who 
are of humble origin- -and so on; we need not lengthen 
out a subject which, to a kind heart, is so self-evident. 
Those who am at supporting # reputation for politeness 
should endeavour to appear obliging. If a favour is 
asked, how casy it 18 to accord it, as if doing so were 
a real gratification to one’s sclf, or to decline with a 
sceining sorrow, which takes out the sting of the refusal, 
A cold heart, an unamtable temper, must learn rules of 
civility, and pracyjse them, acting a part, as if were ; 
but to a right-minded person the task is very casy, for 
kindness, furbearance, gentleness, and delicacy, are the 
foundations upon which it is built. Should one lady 
borrow from another a shawl, ornament, or pleco of 
dress, the lender should never mention it; end evea 
abstain herself from wearng the things lent for some 
time after they are returned, leat they should be reeuog- 
nised. If « present is offered, however shabby, or even 
ridiculous it may be, we ought to receive it os if highly 
flattered and pleased, and say something of how useful 
or pretty we think it. In gising advice, much delicacy 
ia required, even should the advice be solicited. Never 
say: ‘In your place I would do so and so’—! You should 
say such and such a@ thing,’ which is an impertinent, self- 
sufficient mode of speaking—but rather something in 
this form: ‘Iavay be mistaken, but I think’—-‘T am 
sure 1 am myself incapable of acting as I ventare to 
ndvies you, nevertheless it sveme to me thet'—-— 
Never say: ‘You don't understand me,’ but, ‘E fear [ 
have not explained myself'clearly.” Should you see two 
persons conversing earnestly tugether, no matter where, 
withdraw to sone distance. If you find a friend 
occupied, do not disturb him by mixing noasked 4a 
whatever he inay be about—reure to a window, look 





at a picture, or some such object, but don’t wander 
about the rown, touching things which tie about, Feading 
addresses of ietlera, names on visiting-carda, &c.; and 
should the person vpen closets or drawers, ly 
keep at a dp‘ ance. 

~ When a gentleman walke with two ladies, he offers 
his arm to the eldest, or most distiogu rarer fo 
both: nothing looke so 41; yon will be called by the 









‘glmengers in the strest, ‘the panier with two handies;’ 
gad by the gains, ‘the ase with two panniars.’ Never 
‘walk arm-in-arm in 8 clreig or ae pag acquaintance 
theres these impropricties are raraly if ever practised 
hy Catholics, er peaily wail-bred Protestants; but rul- 
ns of the latter persuaston frequentiy offend 
without the most distant idea of shewing disrespect, 
merely from not knowing how wrong both are con- 
sidered, especially the first named. In public prome- 
nades ot gardens, neither laugh nor talk loud; nor make 
remarks, nor look fixedly at the passers-by; nor suffer 
even children, unless very young, to leap about and 
make a soise, nor permit them, under any pretence, 
to eat out of doors: remember, too, that when three 
ne walk together, the middle is the place of 
ur; after it, the right hand. When you enter a 
drawing-room, make a general bow to the company, 
then to the lady of the honse, turning to converse a 
few minutes with her husband. <A lady goes straight 
up to the hostess; those who are scated answer the 
gentiemen’s salutation with a slight bow, but rise to 
thelr own sox. It is considered very rnde to apeak 
across any one whom you do not include in your 
conversation—or to converse about what {6 interesting 
only to one of the party--or use a foreign language 
to any one but a foreigner who cxpreseca himself with 
diffeulty iu your own, when it is imperative to do ga 
if you can; never smile, or indeed appear to perecive 
the most ludicrous mistake he may make, but, on 
the contrary, encourage him by praising the success 
of his endeavours, helping him on as unostentatiously 
as possible. Even a stranger in your county or circle 
should have attentions paid by all those more a. home 
in it; ‘but this is scarcely necessary to press upon the 
attention of us French, for our reputation for urbanity 
to forelgnera is universally acknowledged all over 
Europe, even by those who do not pay us in kind 
when we visit their shores.” We English muat also 
all feel how trac this is, for even well-educated persona 
somotimes have to strugglo with the mirth an error in 
thelr language invariably gives rise to when perpetrated 
hy a foreigner. Ladies should never, they are told, 
touch a newspaper in a restaurant or café, even should 
it be lying wnoccupriel on the table next to them: they 
must ask the wniter to hand it to them; and they are 
reminded how perfectly maura fon it is considered to 
yistt theatres unattended by a gentleman, In all public 
places, we are advised that it ia proper to speak low, make 
no audible remarks upon people ; to avord pushing, or, 
if unavoidable, alwnys move forward with an apology. 
Bo very particular in your behaviour to those whose 
elroumatances are reduced. Never refuse thoir little 
presents; pay them much attention before company ; 
never scem to be aware of thir situation, or allude to itin 
the most remote way ; but if they speak of it themselves, 
receive their confidence with an air of pitying intess, 
and, at legst in appearance, give thom vontidence for 
confidence. At balls, when it is the gentleman who pays 
for the refreshments, no lady should accept anything 
but from some one known very intimately both to herself 
and her family. Smile gently in giving the hand in the 
chdine des dames, with an atmost imperceptible bow, 
No lady can pass from one room to another alone, and 
none but young wonien should carry bouquets; it gives 








an old or middle-aged lady a ridiculous look. No girk 
should boast of being engaged so many deep to 4 com. 
panion sitting neglected; or ask if ‘papa should find « 
partner for her:’ ask papa secretly to do so, if you 
plensc. Kindness is the parent of politeness, and 
yea Tay be as kind as a pecr; the manner only 
ffers, and no good-hearted porson will fiud much diffl- 
eutty In complying with the rules of civility; but the 
-hearted, proud, ill-tempered man must study them 
attention, if he wishes to be Hked in society. It is 

« Varnish ¥ea currency to base coin; but when 
therd is pure gald beneath, there is nothing #0 sre not 


bot retain them; for roel. 
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lend or poorest 


A VISIT TO BANWELL CAVERRSB. 


Banwery Hy, which contains two caverns, inewn 
aa the Bone and Stalactite, is situated at the western 
extremity of the Mendip range, where it gradually 
slopes to the valley. Ite summfit commands a oag- 
nificent prospect, extending over the vast sweep of the 
Severn, and the Bristol Channel to ita junction with 
the Atlantic. <A variety of tastes may be gratified 
by a visit to this spot; for when the eye hag looked 
long enough on neighbouring hills and valleys, on the 
Channel with its sister isles, and the mountaing far 
away, it will be pleasant to wander along the hill-side, 
and inspect the ancient camp with its fortifications 
and ontworks; and Jower down, the aite of the monas- 
tery overthrown by the Danes; not forgetting the 
remains of the abbey, which Alfred gave as a Christmas 
present to hia favourite Asser; nor the village church, 
founded in the fifteenth century, and atill remaining 
ono of the most perfect ecclesiastical edifices of the 
county, Very great ie the change, when, leaving 
behind him the light of day and the transient works 
of man, the wsitor goes down into the caverns of the 
hill, and views the handiwork of nature in her secret 
subterrancous abodes. 

The inountain limestone, of which the hill is com- 
posed, ia tn many parte intersected by fissures, expand- 
ing occasionally jnto caverns. ‘These form a series of 
vaulted chambers, having their roof and sides—-through 
which the water continually percolates—lined with 
atalactites of various forms and hues. But it is not 
the structure and natural adornments of these caves— 
of which there are many in the Mendip range—which 
constitute their chief source of interest; they ovucesion- 
ally contain remains of animals no longer found in 
these Jatitudes, some of them, indeed, belonging to 
epecics long since extinct. ‘hese remains are found 
on the floors and yn the recesses and fissures of the 
caves, imbedded in a maga of sand, clay, and stones, 
aud exhibiting traces of having been subjected to the 
action of water ages ago. When it is considered that 
such deposits of bones have been discovered in remote 
countries, and associated with similar phenomena, the 
interest is much augmented. 

Many parts of the Mendip range abound with mine- 
rals, chiefly lead, calaminc, and ochre; and it was 
owing to the mining operations formerly carried on at 
Banwell that the caverns were discovered. A tradition, 
it appears, exiated among the miners, towards tho end 
of Jast century, that, about thirty years before, a largo 
cuvern had been discovered at the north-western extre- 
mity of the hill, bat that the diffculty of ebtainiag 
access to it had prevented invoetigation at the time of 
discovery. This rumour of a cavern reached the ears 
of a boy living in the neighbourhood, wha, when he 
grew to man’s estate, dotermined to search for himecif 
after the hidden treasure.* Having, with the ald of 


+ Wittiam Beard, well known to visitors of the caves ag ‘Pro. 
fessor’ Beard, a ttle bestowed 
Wells, on account of bis seal 
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at the first landing-place of the cavern, where were 


found two pieces of candle, costed over with carbonate 
of lime, From this landing-place, the fissute rapidly 
expanded into the cavern—the Stalactite Cavern. In 
order to impreve the access to it, a hopizontal opening 
waa taade lower down the hill, advantage heing taken 
of » lateral aperture observed in the rock. After 
thie aperture for the distance of twenty feet, a 
amall chamber was reached, not that which they were 
endeavouring to approach, but one proving ultimately 
| of fax greater interest. This is the Bone Cavern, 
containing numerous osseous remains of various land- 
aniroala. 

The Bone Cavern, when originally opencd, was filled 
to the depth of several feet with a confused masa of 
stones, stiff loam or mud, and gravel, with which the 
anjmal remains were intermingled. It has three main 
branches or flasures—one directly in front of the en- 
trance, another inclining to tl, right, and the third on 
the left. The two first branches are on the same level 
as the floor of the cave, lut the third branch or fissure 
declines steeply for about forty feet. During the 
descent, which ie effected by means of a flight of rough 
stone steps, we observe on our right hand w bank of 
stones, mud, and sand, interspersed with sinall bones, 
some of them appearing as if bleached or whitened. 
The two horizontal branches or chambers were, like the 
principal cave, partially filled with stoncs, sand, and 
clay, the bones boing intermixed with the rubble. ‘The 
greater part of them, amounting to severnl wagon- 
loada, are now separated, and arranged in various 
forms round the sides of the cavern and its chambers 
The flickering lighte carried by the guide, glancing 
on pill d pyramida of bones, give the whole 
the ap of an irregular and dismal charnel- 
house 


Tho principal cave is about thirty feet in longth, and 
the eastern branch or chamber extends about the same 
distance beyond it. Appearances indicate that it had 
originally threo natural entrances—one in the roof, the 

sent entrance through the lateral flasure, and one 
jpating from the south-western branch. The roof 
presenting the usual characteristics of calenrcous fur- 
mations, is uneven and full of deep, basin-like cavities, 
with sharp-pointed edges. 

In giving a general riew of the bones, which are but 
little decomposed in respect to their animal nature, we 
may divide them into those of carnivorous, and those 
of herbivorous animals, Among the carnivora, we 
have remains of the bear, wolf, and fox. The bones of 
the bear are worthy of particular attention: a large 

ion of them belong to an extinct species, aup- 
posed to have been one-fourth larger thun tho present 
race of bears, and more exclusively carnivorous, inas- 
much as the tecth are less worn, and tho enamel is 
perfect. Bones of the leg aro numerous; one 
specimen of the large bone of the fore-log (humerus) is 
of immense size, being greater than the corresponding 
in any existing species of the ox. There are 
s of the two bones below the humerus (ulna 
radius) an equally large scale. <A fine claw of 
remains almoat entire, the metacarpal bones 


im excellent preservation; also portions of the 
hea which, in one inetanee, is nearly perfect—-the 
hee with 
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they consist chiafly of skull, hones of the leg, snd 
: Amang the herbivorons tribes, we have samaias of 
i and ahun- 


the ox or buffalo, which are very 

dant, Woe may refer, as objecte of special datareat, to 
a number of the vertebra of this tribe, bones of the 
fore-leg—the humerus, ulna, and radius, of dmimense 
aize—many of the molars, and a jew with almost 
perfect teeth. There ara many antlers of the deer oF 
stag; in particular, three very notoworthy specimens, 
each apparently belonging to a different apecivs, 

But having ascertained the tribes and apecies of 
animals whose bones ro long strowed the floors and 
flesures of the cave, we are still only on the threshold 
of the difficulty ; for to what epoch is the existence 
of the living animal to be referred? How aid so 
large and heterogencous a collection of bones accu- 
mulato in #0 comparatively amall a spot ?—for appear- 
ances are utterly against the supposition of their 
having been drifted there from other regions, if thie 
were allowed to be possible. Again, how ia it thet 
they are found detached, dispersed, often broken, and 
for the most part, firmly imbedded in a confusod 
mags of earth? Situated as the cave ia withia an 
elevated hill, so high above tha level of the aea, how 
are we to account for the traces which it presonte of 
having been subjected to the powerful action of 
water? Thea are Inquiries which naturally recur 
to the niind whilst viewing the phenomena of the 
cavern, and which continue to press for solution 
when we have exchanged its moist atmosphere and 
earthy sincil tor the pure and pleasant air of the upper 
regions. 

That Banwell Cave was formorly a den of wild 
animals, is a very natural and probable supposition. 
Jt was apparently oecuped by bears, wolves, and foxca 
in succession, ‘Phe bones of the herbivorous animals, 
60 plentiful at Banwell, would thus have been intro- 
duced by these leasts of prey, who, in obedience to 
their natural instincts, would resort to their den to 
die, and this would account for their bones being inter- 
mingled with those of their victims. That the greater 
nwnber of the animals met an accidcutal death in the 
cavern— having been entrapped by vertical Sssures— 
haa been conjectured, but with fur less probubillty, as 
it supposes a degreo of inadvertency contrary 10 their 
known ijustinets and habits, and as there are no traces 
of a fissure sufficiently large, There are caverns in the 
neighbouring hills of Hutton and Uphill, which appear, 
like this of Banwell, to have becn tenanted succos- 
sively by different tricia of wild beasts. Bones of 
two extinct species of liyrenas were found at Hutton; 
also the princspal remains of the elephant and horse, 
That the Uphil} Cave, or rather the upper fissure leading 
toit, was a by. ua’a den, may be inferiod from the number 
of the remains of the animal which were found there ; 
many a gnawed and splintered bone, too, remains to 
testify of hostile tecth and tusks. ‘The teeth found 
were many of them jin a much worn and ueed 
condition, 

We are thus carried hack to a period when the Mendip 
Tlilla were inhabited by animala no longer found in 
England; some of them, indeed, nature has altogether 
censed to produce, having in her progress awarded death 
to the spcciva as well as the individual. We have to 
imagine a long succession of ages, during which the 
rhinoceros and elephant, the tigir, hyena, bear, and 
wolf, roamed over these peaceful aud quiet districts ; 
when fierce, gigantic beasts of prey issued from their 
solitary dens, and prowled through the foresta that onee 
covered these hills, lying in wait for their victime, or 
pursuing ¥ slaughtering them ander the impuleg of 
hunger. Itty r anifest that when England was imhabited 


by these animals—when they grew and multiplied upon 
it as in their native clime—s far higher temperature 
must bave prevailed; same of the spociea would have 
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: enduring the 

vege ool ies ene frequent "hcnadien Book a change 

in tha perthanent qualities of the temperature of « 

oountry, must have been the work of ages; we have 

therefyfe to travel back to a distant apoch in our inqui- 

ties gfter the period of the living animals whose remains 
wf fouml entombed in the caves and hollows of the 

Rendipa. Some of the species exhibit a tropical cha- 
racter; and there is no evidence that a climate in any 
gutlicient degree tropical, prevailed in these latitudes 
subsequent to the introduction of man. 

Reference hag already been made to the condition in 
which the bones were found at Banwell, In the high 
flesure of the Uphill Cave, about eighty feet above 
the level of the sea, they were firmly imbedded in a 
stiff calcareous loam; mud and sand formed the base 
ef the floor. The cavern at Hutton—a hill in the 
Mendip range, about 300 feet above the level of the 
sea—contained ochreous rubble, with which the animal 
remains were interspersed. The part of the hill in 
which it is situated had evidently been a scene of great 
disturbance; different scrics of strata having been 
displaced, creating fissures and chasma through the 
whole. 

In identifying the osseous remains of Banwell as 
those of certain furmidable land-animals; in affirming 
that these animals were native to the country, and, in 
particular, that they ranged the Mendip Hills, and 
tenanted their caves; and also in referring the exist- 
ence of some of the species to a period in the natural 
history of the country, when a far higher tempcrature 
than the present prevailed—we have been more or less 
guided by facts and actual phenomena, But if we pro- 
ceed further, and attempt te ascertain the immediate 
causes and attendant circumstances of the deposit of the 
remains, we are left to conjecture and speculation. In 
vain do we attempt to apprehend the ancient drama 
once enacted in these hilly, though obvious traccy gtill 
remain in broken and disjointed bones, and their abrupt 
and strange burial in mud, sand, and earth, Many 
persons—seving herein indications of the powerful action 
of water — have been reminded of the Deluge recorded by 
Moses; and have, indeed, imagined themgelyes, im this 
dim and solitary spot, standing amid the visible debris of 
the general ruin. An animated preture of the supposed 
acenc is given in Mr W. L. Bowles's pocm on Banwedl 
Hil, or Days Departed : — 


The surge came, and the surge went back, and there 
There -when the black abyss had ceased to roar, 
And waters, shrinking from the rocks and hills, 
Blept in the solitary sunshine— There 

The bones that xtrew the inmost cavern lay 5 

And when forgotten centuries had passed, 

And the gray smoke went up from villages, 

And cities with their towers and temples shone, 
And kingdoins roge and perished—there they Iny ! 





But Geology has hardened her heart against Poetry, 
and preserves ailence now when appealed te for traces 
of the wonders and terrors of a universal deluge. 
‘ Among well-infurmed geologicta, the opinion is almost 
universal, that there aro no facta in their ecience which 
can be clearly referred to the Noachian deluge; that 
is, no traces in nature of that event.’* 

‘Banwell’ is supposed by some to be compounded of 
Baan, deep, aud Welge, sea, though the village is now 
about five milos from the coast. Other local names, and 
various vestigca—as marine plants and slells—appa- 
rently indicate that the waters of the Bristol Channel 
formerly extended over a part of the adjacent valleys of 
the Mondips. From natural causes, the sca gradually 
motired, though we find, so recently as the thirteenth 
ooatury, that sca walls and dikes were erected for the 
beter security of the district. We do not refer to this 
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probable variation of sea-leval as explaining thd 
nomena of the caves; in a0 dar Ee ee 
circumstances of the deposit of the bones ate ooagerned, 
we know of no theory y ea . We 
conclude, that it ia better to suspend the judgment, 
and wait in patience for further knowledge ; and is not 
this the ultimate issue of many an earnest and 
sincere questioning ,of nature? We have to retire 
humbled and abashed, conscious of inability to peno- 
trate the mysteries that surround ue on all hands, 
ever thickening on our path as we proceed, ‘ 
more a man enlarges his circle of light, he sese but the 
more of the darkness that lies all around; the wider 
the diameter of light, the larger the circumferenoe of 
darkness.’ Thus whilst the events of life teach 
patience and humility to the heart, the facts of natere 
and scienee are enforcing the same lessons wpon the 
intellect. 

The Stalactite Cavern, at which we must glance 
before leaving the hilk is situated at a greater depth 
than the Bone Cavern, and the descent is more 
stecp and dificult. Going down about forty feet by 
means of ladders, we reach a landing-place, where the 
fAigsure becomes more roomy; and having descended 
thence 100 feet by means of a flight of rough and 
rocky steps, we reach the entrance to the cave, 
The floor is strewed with huge fragments of rock, 
covered by stalagmite incrustations—the water having 
deposited upon them that portion of its carbonate of 
lime not separated during the formation of the over- 

anging stalactites. ‘The roof is uneven and rugged, 
and is full of circular cavities or hollows. ‘The stalac- 
tiles depending from it are semi-transparent, and when 
struck, idsuc lear musical tones, At the extreme end 
of the cavern, which is about 150 feet in length, is a 
rough seat forined by a large mass of stalagmite. Tho 
spectacle fiom this point has charms for every eye. 
The lofty arched roof overhead, with ite stalactite 
adornments; the dense masses of rock, and startling 
projections thrown into deep relief by the -Jights; the 
various forms of the objects, some standing boldly out, 
others looking dim and unreal in the distance—cam- 
bine to create a scene of wild grandeur and magnifl- 
eence. Ag o final word about these subterranean 
scones, we may be allowed to eny, that it wilt be 
scarcely possible for a reflecting observer to leave them 
without a heightened sense of mystery and awe, 
mingled with deep humility, ag though the mind had 
come into the immediate presence of nature, looking 
upon her lineaments face to face, and gazing on the 
wonderful works which she carries on, silently and for 
over, in her most secret places. 

(Caves resembling that deacribed by our correspondent 
abound in the thick deposits of limestone all over 
Lurope, and are generally believed to have been formed 
by subterranean runnels of water. ‘There being much 
obscurity about the whole period of the Superficial 
Deposits, it is not easy to give a corroct gectogical 
description of the era te which the occupation of the 
caves by wild animale is to be referred; but it appears 
to have been immediately prior to that of the Northern 
Drift of England and 'Till of Scotland, but sa aerit 
to the deposition of the Boulder Clay of the fatter 
country, for these are in reality two formations, though 
the fact is not yet generally known or admitted. The: 
intermediate space is represented by the deposit of tee 
brick clay and aseociated sands, and this was the time 
of the cave-inhabiting mamumatia. i 
time of the Northern Drift and TiM—if we are‘right 
in putting these into correlation—~ie ons of 
marine action, with which ice was almost 
connected. 
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_THE RIGHT KIND OF EMIGRANTS, 


In .Me Sidney‘’s work on Anstraliat—the best of its 
kind we have yot seen—there occur come sensible 
adyices and hints g the classes of persons 
whose position and habits adapt them for the rough 
life of emigrants. At present, large numbers arc 
rushing away to the Australian colonies, without, 
perhaps, daly considering whether they are preparcd 
to toil with their hands, live on plain fare, dress in 
coarse apparel, forego many home comforts, and cn- 
counter oheerfally various kinds of disagrecables. 

‘ Colonisation in tho present day,’ observes this 
shrewd writer, ‘ig as heroic in its immediate resulta 
as cultivating a farm or curing a fever; and that is 
saying enough. When a man becomes a colonist, he 
should look on the undertaking in the same cali, 
business-like style as if he were taking a lease of 500 
acres in the Lothians or Lincolnahire, or purchasing a 
surgeon's practice. ‘There are great things to be done 
in a colony by force of energetic example; but the 
practical part comes first; the poctry follows, or ought 
to follow, with a long interval” Ilard work, economy, 
sobriety, and sel{f-dependence, are indispensable to 
succeas, ‘Dreamers of dreams, inventors of ingenious 
echemes, requiring for their succes the labour and the 
nroney of other people, had better stay at home.’ 
Whether persons who lave been accustémed to a 
genteel way of living should hazard the step of emi- 
gration, ia a question of extreme diffleulty ; for the best 
bred men and women are, in many instances, more 
ready to endure privations, than people of less eulti- 
vated minds. Mr Sidney remarks, that yentlefolks 
‘with little money and much pride, are the least likely 
to succeed as emigrants;’ but to this assertion we 
respectfully demur. Pride of a proper kind is a most 
valuable sentiment, and is, in point of fact, that which 
impels to emigration, as a means of bettering the cir- 
cunistances, Aud that such is really the case, Mr Sidney 
himself shews by the following instance of successful 
emigration in a poor and proud Highland family : — 

‘A Scotch gentleman, of ancient lincage and no 
fortune, afforded a striking instance of what may be 
dene in a colony by industrious hard work, with the 
help of a large family, without that capital which, 
agcording to theorists, it is indispensable that a Jand- 
owner should possess. He arrived in the colony very 
early, the owner of a single eighty-acre section, with 
twelve children, one-half of whom were stout, well- 
grown lads and lasses: his whole property consisted of 
a little furaiture, a few Highland hrplements, a gun or 
two, a very little ready-money, and several barrels of 
oatmeal and biscuit. His section had been aclected for 
hin previous to his arrival. It lay on the other side of 
a stcep range of hills, over which no foad had then 
been made, ten miles from the town. He lost no time 
spent no money in refreshing or relaxing in Ade- 
; he found out a fellow-countryman who Jent bin 
of oxen, dragged his goods over the hills to his 
and encamped the first night on the gr-und, 
under a few blankets and canvas spread on the brush. 
The next dey, and from day to day, the family worked 
at cutting trees; there was timber plenty for building 
a boue. This house, situated on the slope of a hill, 
consisted of one long, low wooden room, surrounded 
by a dry ditch to drain off the rain, and divided into 
partitions hy blankets. The river Iny below; any 
water needed wae fetched in a bucket by one of the 
young lads. A garden, in which all maaner of vege- 
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tables, including tobacco, and: water-Bnolots, koow grow, 
Meee an soon a3 the heuse; eaeatte teecuk. 
ment was made in ltiry; the reqnined 3s 
other food than the arash Poot tenets ott 
the waste-land round, Until the poultry gave a crop of 
eggs and chickens, the gune of the lads supplied plenty 
of quail, ducks, and parrots. In duc time a enep of 
maize, of wheat, and of oats, was got in. Before'the | 
barrels of oatmcal were exhausted, egys, chickens 
potatoes, kale, and maize, afforded amplo suatenaniie; 
and something to send to market. Labour cost nothing, 
fuel nothing, rent nothing, keeping up appearances 
nothing; no one dressed on week-days in broadcloth 
except the head of the houac. First a few goats, and 
then a cow, eventually a fair herd of stock, were accu- 
mulated. Butter and vegetables found their way to 
Adclaide; and while the kid-glove gentry wore ruining 
themselves, the bare-legged boys of the Highland gentle- 
man were independent, if not rich. The daughters, who 
were pretty, proud, and useful, have married woll. In 
another generation, families like this will be among the 
wealthiest in the colony.’ 

The kind of pride to be deprecated ia that mixtura 
of self-conceit, vanity, and fear of losing caste which 
disposes its unhappy victima rather to commit any 
meanness —ret into debt, beg, borrow, or live on otherd 
-—-than soil their hands with lnbour. ‘Two instances 
have come within the personal knowledge of the writer, 
in which families by birth and education, of the higher 
class, who have been sent out to two colonies by the 
charitable subseriptions of friends and strangers, have 
expended the greater part of the charity-moneys in 
extrayayant, unsuitable onttits, have refused to mesa 
and aasuviate with fellow-passengers of unquestionable 
respectalnlity, and made enemies of colonists who could 
have rendered them services they soon had reason to 
ask for most humbly. In too many instances, young 
ladies, after disdaining honest industry in a colony, 
have fallen to utter shame !? 

Yet, as Mr Sidney continues, * there is a numerous 
class of the “ white-handed” who would marvellously 
increase their mental comfort, or ut least decreaso their 
mental anxieties, if they could resign themselves to 
sacrifice the present for the future, and abandon the 
luxuries of Europe for the rude independence of a life 
on the borders of the bush.’ As, tor example, ‘the 
class who now vegetate in the cheap towns of the con- 
tinent- fathers with limited muans and large funilies ; 
young widows with a string of girle, nanow jointurea, 
and small portions; superannuatcd sub-officials, whose 
children absorb their whole pensions m an expensive, 
useless kind of education. Such people resort to the 
continent, tempted by economy, cheap accomplish. 
ments, and a imere genial climate than foggy England: 
they form small colonies of grumbling Britons in 
France, Belgium, and Germany, aud raise a race of 
song and daughters which ia neither British nor foreign, 
but a union of the worst qualities of both—frivolous, 
pleasure-devoted, sulky, and eupereilious. 

“Phe song cultivate mustaches, wear odd shooting- 
jackets, frequent cafes, wait for commissions in the 
army or navy, or appointments under government, 
which never come, because the wrong party is always 
in power; they apeak several languages with more or 
less skill, and are anfit, by halite, feelings, and acquire- 
ments, for the ordinary pursuits of Enghshmen of the 
same means. <Ags for the girls, they are more interest 
ing and more to be pitied, for they cannot enlist for 
soldieré, or turn cab-drivers or billiard-murkers, like 
their brothers. They Icarn how to sing, dance divinely ; 
to play on all manner of instruments; to make their 
own fincks, millinery, and soup imsigre; to save sous; 
to dress do@ily in the morning, and divinely in the 
evening at bails and concerte; to dream of great 
matches, know tho Peerege and the Almanach de Gotha 
by heart; to be disconteuted with their lot, and unfit 






























: al eorployment. 
ba ft pen gids return to ape ae by 
yevolutions or family affairs, after an a of ten or 
fifteen ycara, they are often surrounded by a family of 
handsome boys and girls, so oducated that each requires 
tho whole fortune that must cventually be divided into 
eight or ten portions; they return to find themselves 
forgotten by every useful friend. 

‘ Now, if the heada of such families had had courage 
and self-sacrifice enough to emigrate—if they had 
planted themselves, while their children were yet 
young and tractable, out of the sight of the prying 
ayes of colonial gossip-mongera, avoiding speculations 
for which their previous habits unfitted them—they 
would have been able to economise by eating, drinking, 
and dressing 2s they could afford, instead of in imita- 
tion of their neighbours; they would have given their 
ebdidren a colonial cducation aud colonial experience, 
which would have stood them instead of many hun- 
dreds of pounds of fortune. And the girls, if prepared 
to be useful, nced not, as in Kurope, pass their lives in 
hunting for husbands.’ 

How true is all this! There is perhaps not one of 
our readers who is unacquainted with families who 
are leading an idle and useless life—sons waiting 
on for offices, through some shabby political influence, 
and daughters making themscives ridiculous by their 
maneuvres to get married——yet who, if they only 
knew it, have a splendid field of usefulness before them 
in the Australian colonics. ‘In 9 word, to gentlemen 
with moderate incomes and large famulics, if they arc 
prudent cnough to live within their means, and if their 
sons and daughters are wise enough or young enough to 
got their own living, the rural life of Australia affords 
peace, independence, and prosperity.’ 

The intelligent writer before us insists strongly on 
giving a proper education of self-dependence to young 
men who are sent by parcuts to shift for themselyes in 
the colonies, ‘All the learning, all the accomplishments, 
all the scienver, trom hydrostatics to self-defence, will 
be of little avail, although coupled with the best lettera 
of introduction, and the most rmple capital, if the 
intended columst have not a certain independent, 
self-relying, self-denying tone of nund, which cannot 
be inculcated too carly. Sons of well-educated emi- 
grants arrive in Auatralia, xo nursed, so cuddled, that 
they land men in station, and children in mind, strong 
in body, but helpless in their many wants.  Kathers 
not untrequently treat a young man who is about to 
be left to his awn resources with the same maplaced 
care that they have been exerting all his previous life, 
They aclect the district, purchase his outfit, conduct 
him to the pout, place him im the hands of the captain, 
as if he were a baby, and leave him on board ship in 
full confidence that, on landing, some fi iend’s fitend, to 
whom le has taken a vague, third-hand letter of intro- 
duction, will continue the same care. Probably the 
young gentleman has never before been trusted with 
L.6 at & time; hag been carefully educated at home, or 
under the care of a clergyman, who “ takes a limited 
number of pupils ;" has never been consuired even about 
a tailor’s bill; and has been taught as a duty to rely on 
any ome except himaclf’ 

This coddling systein will never do for the colonies. 
“When a boy of fifteen can lay uut a tve-pound note 
on useful matters to the best advap.age, and not feel 
that the balance burns a hole in his pocket—when he 
does not fear to travel alone from London to Geneva— 
when he can cook his own dinncr, mend hia own 
trogsers, and black hie own boote—when he has learned 
to think and feel that he must depend on himeelf, 
and got on accidents of fortane, friends, and fathers 
for woccoss—he is in a fair way to succeed as 4 colonist, 
Whether séventecn or seven-and-twenty, Courage, 
ombdten, decisive energy, and are 


the wives of poor men, or struggling sen, of fur | ¢ 














abilities, succeed where brittlact talents, welyted 
by timid, indecisive effeminady, would often fail: Pint’ 
aa a calm tem) nt should be theeen for the. 


Charch, a glutton at hard work for the bar, und « keen 
ope for an attorney, #0 there is a stamp deaplsad, of 
schoolmastera and professors, ani feared by country 
justices, which makes famous emigrants; for, as they 
say at Oxford: “ Pluck has it!”’ 

It necd hardly be added, that we warily Meonttrend 
Mr Sidney's work to general perusal. 





THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDOW. 
January 1088. 
Ir the New Year has not brought mueh that is new, it 
at least finds us busy in advancing the old, attd full of 
hopes of being able in time to bring everything up to 
that perfection which shall satisfy all the wanta of the 
age, be they political, moral, or wsthetic. And it will 
be well for us, amid all our eager endeavours, to 
remember that what we do should be of the best, 
seeing that the grest pages which Time turns over 
year by year, are never reopened to give us a chance of 
amending the record. 

Attempts are again being made to use carbonic acid 
gas as a motive-power; and if successful in keeping 
that energetic agent undor due control, we shall havé a 
meanea of travel, compared with which steam and caloric 
engines will be but as coffee-mills. Compressed air, 
too, has been inade to work a locomotive, but as yet 
without auy positive practical resulta. A hydraulic 
raiwny has been talked about—the trains to be driven 
by the pressure of water in pipes Jaid under the line, 
without the aid of a locomotive. On this syatem it ia 
anid the rails might be very light, and consequently 
cheap, while a profit would be made by supplying water 
to fields and towns lying on the route. ‘This scheme 
18 probably destined never to advance beyond its 
peetus. ‘Then we have another, which materially 
concerns the inhabitants of this great metropotis, aa it 
pronnses to aflord what has so long been desiderated— 
ariver promenade. It ia proposed to build a colamnar 
railway from London Bridge to Westminster Bridge, 
at such a distance from the shore as will not interfore 
with the main channel of the Thames, and will yet 
permit of free access to the numerous wharfs which 
occupy nearly the whole distance—traina to ran twelve 
tines an hour, and the time of trangit to be six minutes. 
Combined with the rails is to be a footway LF ihe 
trians; and of euch there are thousands who wish 
success to the scheme, were it only for the sake of a 
view of the river, nuw so difficult to obtain except from 
the bridges. And it will doubtless prove a safer 
investment of capital than some of those Australian 
projects. which have recently deluded weak-minded 
peuple, by & great rise in the price of shares, as sudden 
as unsubstantial. 

Dr Bence Jones has brought an important question 
before the Royal Society—the dissolution of 
calculi in the living subject by means of voltaic’ elec- 
tricity. Experiment haa demonetrated the posaibitity 
of effecting this object out of the body ; and now there 
only remains to perfect the instrament, amt effbe? the 
operation in the body. If, as there is alnindant reasaa 
to believe, it should auswer the purpese, what an 
improvement it will be on the palnfal process of Htho- 
trity! The Medico-Chi Bociety, too, have had 
their attention called to the subject of tranefugion of 
blocd—one which made a great nolse two 
years ago, and haw at sundry times elsce then dredted 
much controversy. It iv now abeerted that, ie corwin 
conditions of bodily weakness, transfusion, ‘when fairty 
tested, may prove a yetuedial agent of greater power 
and efficacy than any we now powess.’ Wheo the 






bai goad progress 

apd amateura, and those who support them, of which 
satisfactory evidence is given by the large collection of 
specimens exhibited by the Souety of Arts rom this 
tt a that the beat mele pictures hitherto 

whether on paper or colludion, have becn 
obtained by English photographers, and every day 
suggests some further smprovement Hy exciting and 
jodwsing the paper in an exhausted recuiver, its quality 
becomes such xe brings out the pictures with extra- 
ordinary accuracy and finish. Some landscape views 
taken at the foot of the Pyrenees, are supiior to 
anything of the kind yet produced by photography, 
particularly in theaersal perspective Mr box Lalbot has 
published a description of a s1mple and easily portable 
Stravclier’s camera,’ which toindts im ecarch of the 
picturceque will doubtless avail themselves of As 
some of our arctic explorers were provided with photo 
graphic apparatua, we shall have an upportunity ly 
and by of seemg what sort of pictures can be produccd 
in the icy Jatitudes In Austria, the art is to be 
spplcd to a judicial use, for the government hav 
ordcured that, in cases of railway collimon or casualty, a 
daguerreotype of the catastrophe shull be taken biton 
any attempt is made to chat the nc “What will 
coroners juries say to such cvidence as this? 

The same society has also an exhibition of reccut 
inventions, Which shcws some of the results of ingcuuity 
for the past year Among the obj.cts, 19 a new kind 
of ventilating bricks for partition walls as) phon tor 
dairyofén, who, by means of it, will be cnabled to draw 
the milk away from the cream, instead of skimming, 
the cream off the milk, glass for charch windows in 
which the mbs that divide the pans arc dso glass 
whereby light 24 not shut out, specimens of le ithe 
tauncd by a new method, without the use of liquid 
besides many other articles morc or kes useful Is 
thcre no one ingemous enough to devise a means of 
preventing @ great waste that takes pl we at the coy pr 
works at Swansea? where, as Mr J Napicr says at 
least 80,000 tons of sulphur, of the valu: of tbout 
L 200,000, pass into the atmosphere every year in thc 
compaas of a few imles, which somewhat reflec te upon 
our character as practical mcn, demrous of turning all 
things to account’ Samtation, very properly, has not 
been Jost sight of by the inventors, but seems doomed 
to be a slow subject London will get up at five 
o'clock, and turn into the strects without breakfist on 
a raw November morning, to see a Duke buried but 
tell London that its infantile population 1s decimated 
for want of freah our and fico drams, and tho great 
city hatens with incorngible apathy Some people arc 
sanguine to beheve that the Caxton Lree 
Library, to be established in Weatminst1 as a memorial 
of oar first printer, will beneficially enlighten at least 
the royal quarter on this important question. 

Something is beng done in the artiflual production 
of fish, but 24 remains to be seen whether with as 
much saocess a6 in France Salmon have been arti 
boomy, Sati yang into a tnbutary of the Swale, one of 
our Yorkshire mvers A brood of spawn was taken 
from the Tees mn December 1851, and praia 
made the following March, 16 appcars they were 
whing-bed was made on a bed 








the fact, that the Swale may de agdin sticked with 
aplmon, provided we dat make artatyements with the 
proprietor of a mill-wear, twenty-five miles froth this 
place (Hichmond), to let the on eoming ep fron 
the sez, have “tree gap” from time to tiew! If the J 
Bwale can be restocked, why not other mvera, and with 
other kinds of fish as well as salmon? and thereby add 
to our alimentary resources It is known thad, 
soine years paat, attempts have been made to athe eid 
rivers of Van Dicmcns Land with salmon from the 
Scottash streanis, but hitherto without succese 
discovery that spawn may be transported to 
distances without injury, will possibly lead to a re- 
newal of the attempts, ¢specsally as stcam navigation 
will now be available 

Apropos of navigation the Amoricans are publishing 
their first Nautical Almanac, and are enlarging thelr 
docks and lengthening thur piers in the New York 
river to accommodate our gigantic ocean sterters 
They arc going to and Commander Lynch, who explored 
the Dead Sca and wrote an wntercating book aboat it 
a caror two ago totuake a reconnaissance along the 
coast of Afnca, from Cape | almas to the river Gaboon, 
and to push into tle intemor whenever opportunity 
shall permit, the ot ject bring a4 may be supposed, to 
extend trade and colonisation  Lbey arc about to dete 
patch another expedition to the arctic remons under 
Tacutcnant Kane to explore thc northern extremity of 
Greenland in boats ani sledgcs and to reach the polo 
nf possitic = sides this onc of ther government 
functionarics tells us in lus annual report that @ project 
has been formed for laymg down an under sea telegraph 
from England to the States ‘It 18 propovcd,’ he says, 

to commence at the most ganleny pomt of Scot- 
jand, run thence to the Orkney Islinds, and thence by 
short water ines to the Shetland and karve  krom 
these a watcr linc of from 200 to 800 miles would 
conduct the tucgraph to Iccland and onwards to hioge 
Bay on the castern coast of Greenland Tt would then 
cross the latter country and Davis Strait to Byron's 
Bay on the coast of J abridor, whcre it would meet a 
line cxtending to Quebec, and to all parta ot the 
American contincnt [he entire length would be about 
2.00 mies of which thice fifths are water Another 
undertaking of a sunilar nature, we are informed, is 

actually commenced A wire 170 milcs long 1s to be 
sunk across the Gulf of St I werencc, from Prince 
Jdwad Island t» Newfoundland across which it is to 
be Cunmcd an terminate at Cape Race — making a total 
distance from Halifax of about 1600 milca Then, as 
Cape Raco 1 not mor thin five daya voyage from 
Irel und for a atcamcr, wc shall get news from the other 
side of the Atlantic before it is a week old, and the 
governor of Cada need never make mistakes for want 
ctadvice trom the Colomal Secretary 

Captain Synge, of the Royal Fngincers, has brought 
a proposal bute re our GCo,raplical Socicty, ‘for a rapid 
communication with the Paufic and the East, vad 
British North Aucriwa This 36 at flrst mght rather 4 
startling scheme but its fcasibih y las been proved by 
the fact of a fuw hardy mdiyiduals having traversed the 
whole distance, tempted by the fame of the Calitornian 
gold diggings lhcre are already 1500 miles of unob- 
structed navipation from the mouth of the St Lawrence 
to the head of Lake Huron whixh crdong, wit be 
cxtcnded 400 milca further to the hoad of Lake Bupertor, 
us a canal is about to be made to avoid the cbutacle 
hitherto opposed by the Falls of St Mary. Lrom thenos 
the passage would be by rivers running through a fertile 
and beautiful region to Rainy Lake, Lake of the Woods, 
and others, to Lake Winnipeg, from which a water- 
communication extends to the toot of the Roeky Moan- 
tans Hed the pass ss by Ho meana steep or difficult, 
and the lughest dividing ridge ja not more thea 1458 
feet above the sea-level There are lakes, too, on the 
table-land of the summit, which would facilitate the 
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pasrage to the western slope, and so down to Viancourer’s 
y , where of course a trading port would have to 
be established. 

Considerable organisation would be required for the 
successful working of this scheme; railways or common 
roade would have te be made in different places to 
connect the rivers, or canala would have to be cut to 
effect the same purpose, before the transit could be 
speely. By carrying a telegraph along the whole route, 
the 8000 miles of distance which it includes would be 
annihilated in so far as the flashing of intelligence ia 
concerned. The advantages claimed for it are—that it 
passes through none but British territory ; that it is 
from 1500 to 9000 miles shorter than the other mail- 
routes from Southampton to Syducy, by way of the 
Isthmus or the Cape; and that, instead of from 62 to 80 
days, not more than from 44 to 62 would be required 
to travel it. It will be long before this scheme is 
realised ; meantime, the idea may stand on record as a 
proof of the specilative spirit of the age. 

The means taken to ostablish a southern whale-fishery 
have not been so successful as was anticipated. The 
Auckland Islands aro to be given up; Mr Enderby, the 
governor, is coming home ; and the depot is to be trans- 
ferred to Hobart-Town—all of which looks as though 
the Americans alone can make it worth while to catch 
whales in the South Pacific ; und it is a question, whether 
it ig not cheaper to buy the oil from them than to go so 
far to collect it? Neither have they been idle in the 

Jar suas, for in 1X49-50, 299 of their vessels passed 

ebring’s Strait, employing 8970 seamen, who returned 
with 17,412,458 dollars’ worth of bone and oil. 1f they 
nttempt the same sea by way of Spitzbergen. their 
suceess Will probably be greater, While this fact is 
talked about among speculators, our antiquarics are dig- 
cussing other facts—namely, Colonel Rawlinson having 
been compelled to leave Bagdad to recruit his fealth, 
has opened mounds at Seleucia, in search of memorials 
of the past, and is recreating Jiimaclf, in the intervals 
of digging, by bringing to hght the signification of 
Babylouish writing. It is said that in running the 
boundary-line between Turkey and Persia, some here- 
tofore wiknown ruing were struck, which answer to the 
description in the Book of Esther of the ancient palace 
of Shushan, and in which the remains yet exist of the 
‘pavenient of red, and blue, and white, and black 
marble.” It is to be hoped that some enterprising 
archmologist will go over and verify the rumour. 

Struve of Pulkowa, hws brought to a close and 
published a acrica of oxact micrometrical measurements 
of Saturn and his rings, a work which commends itself 
to astronomers everywhere, ag it gives them trust- 
worthy data by which to detect and compare future 
changes. With such observations ns we have, it is 
found that the appearances and dimensions of the 
objects are not the same now as formerly. Mr Babbage 
suggests, that the rose-coloured protminuences seen 
during a total eclipse of the sun, and so puzzling to 
astronomers, are nothing more than the smoke of vol- 
canoes flonting in the solar atmosphere. An ingenious 
attempt has been made to sec these prominences on 
ordinary occasions, by getting a reficction of that portion 
of the sky immediately surrounding the sun's disk, 
but as yet without success. 





FAMILY QUARRELS. 


Most of the family quarrels that I have even in life 
apriug out of jealousy and envy. Jack and Tom, born 
of the same family and to the same fortune, live very 
cordially together, not until Jack is ruined, when Tom 
deserts him, but until Tom makes a sudden rixe in pros. 
perity, which Jack can't forgive. Ten times to one, tia 
the unprosperous man that js angry, not the other who 
i tn fait. “Tis Mrs Jack, who can only afford a cbuir, 

{ thas sickens at Mrs Town's new coach-and-six, cries out 
againat ber sister's aire, and sete her husband against his 














brother, ‘Tis Jack who sees his b 

with a lord (with whom Jack would like to exchange 
sonff-boxes himself), that goes home and tells. his wife 
how poor Tom is spoiled, he fears, and no better than 
a sneak, a parasite, and beggar on wersoback..... An, 
according to the famous maxim of M. de Rochefoucaalt, 
‘in our friends’ misfortunes there's sons . 





secretly 
pleasant to us;’ 80, on the other hand, thelr good-fortune ° 


is disagreeable. If ‘tis hard for a man to bear his own 
good-luck, ’tis harder still for his friends to bear it fr 
him; and but few of them ordinarily can stand that trial : 
whereas one of the ‘previous uses’ of adversity Js, that 
it is a great reconciler; that it brings back averted 
kindness, disarms animosity, and causes yesterday's enemy 
to fling his hatred aside, and hold ont a hand to the fallen 
friend of old days. ‘There's pity and‘Jove, as well as envy, 
in the same heart and towards the same person. The 
rivalry stops when the competitor tumbles; and, as I 
view it, we should look at these agrecable and disagreeable 
qualities of our humanity humbly alike. They are conse- 
quent and natural, and our kindness and meanness both 
munly.— Esmond. 








TOUJOURS LA MEME, 


Tovsouns 14 MEME was on the seal 
When last you wrote—’tis years ago : 
Toujours la méme was on the seal— 
I read it, kissed, and kept it so, 


Your letter now is worn and din, 

The seal is perfect and the same ; 

Tt byrns love-purple with the words, 

The changeless nords— Toujours la méne. 


But fickle maids will sometimes change, 
And lovers fall to calling namer ; 

Not such am T— for all that’s past 

My heart though wounded never blames. 


Yos, doubtless, ’twas a brilliant ture—~ * 
1 would that I, invisible, 

Could see the Tastern state you keep, 

Tt will become your beauty well; 


And when the jewelled cineture lights 
The brow that one white rose adorned, 
Oh, never come remenbrance there 
OF linn whose simple rose was scorned! 


Toujours la mé ne was on the seal 

When last you wrote me years ago; 

'Tis well- 1 only wish that all 

Good-fortane from the falachood fow.—H. 1. H. 0. 


CONJULRING MADE EASY. 


The celebrated bottle-feat of pouring a grent variety 
of wines and Hquors from a common glass-bottle, is both 
rimple and silly, The common glass-bottle, borrowed from 
the andience, is of course not the one used on such occa- 
vions, but is exchanged for another, made of japanned 
tin, and furnished internally with receptacles for the dif- 
ferent. kinds of liquors. Each reeeptacle has a valve; 
and these valves may be opened or closed at pleasure, by 
stops on the outside of the bottle, arranged fur the fingers 
like the keys of a musical instrument. The compartments 
having no connection with the mouth of the bottle, except 
by the valves, the bottle at any time be rinsed with 
water, and more liquor out.— American paper. 
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4A MAN'S A MAN FOR A’ TIAT! 


Tow Sarre isa journeyman painter who makes twenty- 
three shillings a week. He has a wife and four litle 
*children. They live in a mean garrct-room, are poorly 
ae fed, and sickness is seldom absent from the 
hot Tom feels the degruled style of his life. but 
cannot remedy it; the public-honse prevents jum. 
Yet Tom has a certain hardy spirit of selt-assertion 
about him, and thinks himself and others of Ins class 
entitled to something far better than they get in ths 
world. His favourite expression is, ‘A muiun’s @ man 
for # that.’ 

‘Well, Ton, 2 man is a man at all times and in all 
circumstances; but if you pretend to think that you 
are a capital man, a first-rate man, or even & respect- 
able man, you are in a great mistake. You say, what 
ia there in poverty to make a man less than a man? 
That was Burns’s question, and certainly nothing can 
be clearer than that poverty in itse/f can unmake no 
jan, <A man’s a man; that is to say, a man entitled 
to some regard, notwithstanding ‘kat. But, my dear 
Tom, you are not simply a poor man in the sense that 
Burns contemplated ; that is, a virtuous man depressed 
by indigence. You are a poor man, made sy by follies 
on your own part that deprive you of all utile to respect. 
Therefore, that grand assertion of Burns, which we 
all sympathise in because it proclaims ov stoutly the 
inherent greatness of a worthy man irrespective of 
external circumstances, does not apply to you. You 
aro in a delusion about it, my friend; and ay there 
is perhaps something goud in you after all, I will 
endcavour to shew you how the matter really stands.’ 

‘A man’s a man for a’ that!’ again cries Lom, 
looking round to his companions, as calling them to 
make a chorus of it. But they all eit silent to hear 
the per contra, 

*To go no further than your externals, ‘Tom—I[ 
think modesty calls you to let Burns's song alutic. 
You are dirty all over your person; you are ragged; 
and you are contented to sit in a very nasty place, 
which you are every minute making nasticr. It is not 
like a man to be and to do this, but more like une of 
the lower animals. If you were to sing: “A pig’s o 
pig for a’ that!” I would bave nothing to say; but 
really xs one of the race which God has put over the 
work, I must protest against your taking the name of 
man at all, However, this is not the worst of it. You 
have a wife.and little ones at home, and, instead of 
‘being kind and beneficent towards them, as the best 
‘ feelings of humanity cali you to be, you keep them in 
misery. You'are harsh to them; you spend on your 
en daaest appetites what should give them comfort; 





























you Icave them in neglect, whenever you have any 
enjoyment of your own iu view. Low can you be a 
man for a’ fat, think you? But ace the irrationality 
of it all. Your wages are sufficiont, if well applied, 
to keep yourself und your family in comfort, You 
deliberately prefer misupply ing them, although: the result 
is so disastrous. Conduct so contrary to reason is not 
manhke, for man is pre-eminently reasonable erea- 
ture: therefore, again, you are not entitled to use 
Burnes’s maxim. In short, there being neither humane 
feeling nor rationality in your daily life, 1 am afraid 
you are hardly entitled to consider yourself a3 a man 
at all. 

‘Stop, now-——-T am not done with you, Tom. You 
often boast of your uaportance as a worker, in contrast 
with the other classes of society. “ What would they 
all be without us?” you say. ‘I'rue, as to the class of 
workers—nobody denics it But consider your own 
particular conduct as a member of that respectable body, 
By reason of your low indulgences, your family are in 
such circumstances as to be glad to take food, clothing, 
education, and medical aid, from those very people of 
whom you speak so defy ingly. Were you yourself il with 
fever, you would have to go to one of their hospitals. 
Were you cut off) as you may be any day, your family 
would be wholly dependent on the charity of the niiddle 
Classes, for you have not sieved a penny to leave them, 
You aman in sptle of a that 2" What a delusion | 


| You area slave, with only the right to do yourself 


inck finite harm : “ Jord of thyself, that heritage ef wo.” 
A seal slave would be in a more respectihle position s 
for what he receives from the hands of his superiors, 
is only part of the arrangement understood to exist 
between lim and them, while you at onca take the 
privileges of the independent worker, and accept the 
charities that mark and are appropriate to bondage. 
‘Stop, again 1 say, and let mo tell you all T think of 
you, after which you may speak if vou choose. know, 
in fuct, What you me thinking of, and T with meet it, 
You consider yoursclf a clever fellow, a fellow of some 
nous, aud that your word sheuld ge as far ag anybody 
else's, A pretty story, truly! Why, you can hardly 
read or sign your name. All ‘he spare houra which so 
many other working-nmien have devoted to the eultive. 
tion of their minds, you have spent in debasing pleasures. 
You ktow hardly anything Inyond your own trade. 
You can sing a foolish song tolerably well over a pot of 
alc, with a sct of nasty fellows like yourself, but you 
have not the slightest acquaintance efther with tho 
laws of tho# hysical world, or with those scignces of 
experience and reflection by which the intorests of 
great bodics of men arc governed. Moreover, you have 
no refined or elevated feelings—no self-control to enable 











“gett join or deal with other men 
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the of your own narrow interests pre- 
jndioes, “J do not say that, in your circumstances, you 
"were to be expected to turn out anything very profound, 
of wise, or dignified; but you might have been some- 
thing ucarer to all these than you are, and, being so 
utterly remote from them, what are we to say of you? 
Why, that, having taken no trouble, and exercised no 
self-denial to make yourself anything more than an 
ignorant and reckless animal, we must, in the meantime, 
just hold you for such. Iam sorry for it, my dear 
Tom; but the fact is, that, taking you in the best light 
possible, you are not a fellow of any nous at all, but a 
very short-sighted mortal. 
‘“You are as good ag your neighbours,”” you say; but 
that I entirely deny. A man hke you, who doce nothing 
for his fumily or society, bat misguides the one, and is 
half a burden to the other, is not nearly so good as most 
other people in the world are. Most happy am I to think 
that there is nothing in the working-man’s position in 
our country to degrade him, and that so many of them 
are, in the relation of their circumstances, as respoctable 
as any people on earth. Hear what one eloquent and 
gonial voiwe gays of them, when speaking of the misap- 
prohensions of the authoreas of Uncle Lom's Cufin on 
the condition of the English peasantry: “J wish that 
such a writer se the authorees gf this work could live 
a little time in the country in England, and really see 
for hersclf what these rustic labourers are ike. She 
would find that, under their occamonally stolid appear- 
ance, and with their clumsy gat, there 1s an inteth- 
gence, a patience, an aptitude to learn, & capacity for 
reasonable obedience, and a general gentleness of blood 
and nature, wlich would mightily astonish her. She 
would even find, especially ainong the women, a grace 
and gaweetness of demeanour which would remind hier 
of the highest breeding. She 1s evideutly perplexed to 
account to herscli for the permission of the existence 
of slaves, so little du their vcs appear to give room for 
the purposes of humanity: she would have no such 
doubt whatever in coutemplatiug the lite of the British 
Sperry or the British workiuan, She would sec that 
is hfe fulfilled sufiiciently the conditions of humanity, 
to render it a means of attaining to considerable self- 
culture, of exercising the strictest self-reetraint, of 
appreciating and working out what is most beautiful 
in tho affections and the duties of a free citizen.”* 
All this, so beautifully said, is most truce, and moat 
pleasant it is to think of But you, my pot-hotse 
haunting friend, singmmg out “* A man’s a man for uw’ 
that,” it is vot true of you or of any like you. ‘ou 
muat permit me to tell you, that you are a great deal 
worac than your neighbours, Alas! what would this 
world have been if all had been hke you hitherto, and 
all were like you now? In the firat place, every\hmg 
made during a week being spent aud consumed before 
Saturday night, there would not have becn a house 
built; not a road or bridge formed; uo provision in 
summer for winter; nothing but the meancvat, direst 
poverty everywhere. In the second place, not a single 
institution for tho benefit of sucicty could have been 
formed ; no discoveries in physica; no advances in the 
arta, could have been made. Thero would not have 
been the slightest progress in refinement or in mornia. 
Tho truth is, my dear Tom, sitting as you do m self- 
glorification over thia ale, with theae worthy gentlemen 
to keep you up in your delusion, your condition as a 
Member of society precisely representa that of a man 
at the commencement of society~—in short, a savage. 
You aro a disident from civilisation, living in the 
@njoyment of many of its advantages, without making 
a single sacrifice for them, And were it not that there 

. & better people than you in the world, it would still 
{pierre egret atnhnantlatnr mie 
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SLEEPERS AWAKEWEN, 
Tue phenomenon of trance is a subject almost equally | 
interesting to the imaginative and the wiantife. 
The world, when in ite infancy, recorded the marvel , 
in the myths of the Seven Champions of Christendom, . 
and the hundred years’ repose of the Beauty of Fadry~ 
dom; and as these dreams of imagination faded before - 
the awakening power of knowledge, philosophers abd . 
grave physicians took up the tale, and sought to 
a mystery still full of darkness and awa. 

Now, although of late the philosophic public have 
appearcd more interested in sending people to sleep 
than in waking them up—as in mesmeriam and electro- 
biology—it is possible that two or three incidents of 
the natural resurrection of the supposed dead, may 
not be void of interest to the general reader. We" 
will begin with a winter's tale, to which we Hetened, 
under a most favourable conjunction of domestic and 
friendly planets, this last Chrigtmas; the narrator being 
grandson to the heroine, and of course able to vouch 
for its authenticity. 

Once upon a time—somewhere in the reign of George 
Ii.--a certain German colonel, in the service of the 
house of Hanover, married a young English lady of great 
beauty and little fortune. In accordance with a cour- 
teous modern fashion, not common, howeyer, in thoee 
days, some noble friends of the bride offered the young 
couple a home dunmy the honeymoon, in their ancient 
and splendid castle in the north of England. The 
hospitality waa accepted; and, as at the end of that 
period the soldier was suddenly compelled to rejoin his 
regiment, and embark for Germany, then the scene of 
wat, the lady's stay waa to be prolonged, at the request 
of her hostess, tl his return, That period never came. 
Ife fell in battle a few months after his departure, and 
his wife did not long survive him. She died after giving 
birth to a daughtur, whom on her death-bed she com- 
mended to the guardianship and care of Lady P——~, 

Tho trust was aecepted. The orphan thua cast upon 
their protection was reared by Lord and Lady P——— 
as their own child in all things save one. ‘They wero 
Romanists; but her mother having been of the Church 
of England, their sense of honour prevailed, and they 
had her educated in the reformed faith, sending her 
every Sunday to the clergyman of the parish for reli- 
gious iustruction. She grew up a beautiful woman, 
aecomplished also beyond her sex fn those days; and 
so it chanced that Lord P——’'s third son, returning 
from his continental tour, was struck by the change 
time had wrought in his heretofore playmate, aad 
forthwith fell in love with the portionless but bewitch- 
ing httle heretic. Now, it might fairly be imagined, 
that they who had loved and reared the young girl aa 
their own daughter, and whe had proved themselves 
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go gencrous, just, and honourable, would have gladly -/. 


sanctioned this union; but it was not se, Her religibn 
—albeit she owed it to themselves—was an o 

not to be overcome, even although she offered 
change her farth, which, taught only at intervals, 
contradicted by the habits and tone of thought of her 
daily aesociates, had not taken very firm root. a 
conversion, in truth, might justly be suspected under 
the circumstances, and the Saual. plan, therefore, was 
adopted—the lovera were separated. Loni 2——. prp.. 
cured a commission for his sen in the of 
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& master who was not at all 

the better part of velour, and who 
watshad with admiration his telescope the 
desperate and dering with which the young 
Engiishman carried a diffisalt post in his second battle, 
Turning to one of the officers of his staff when the day 


| was won, Brederick desired him to summdn ‘that brave 


iets 08: * to his preacnce. He was respectfully 
a ded the young soldier did not hold that rank. 
“He bas done so from the moment I remarked his con- 
duct’ was the mel In the same summary atyle of 
promotion, the king greeted the Englishman at the 
close of another battle as ‘Major P , adding a 
gracious wish to know if there were anything the 
ang officer desixed which he, Frederick, could grant. 
Wo more unwelcome reply could have been devised 
than the one made to this royal kindness. Major 
P——— respectfully requested permission to quit the 
Frederick heard him with as much surprisc 
as displeasure; but after his implied promise to grant 
the raquest, he could not refuse. An order of dismissal 
was therefore drawn ont offically, ending, acvording to 
the usual form, thus: ‘Major P—~- is therefore at 
Uberty to go ——,’ the blank being left for the king 
to fill in. The angry Frederuk added these words. 
tau diable, Frederick Rex’ Thig curious dismissal ant 
royal autograph are atill preserved if Major P. 3 
fami] 








Uy. 
The offtcer did not go in the direction indicated ; ho 
merely proceeded to a country, the flenda of which are, 
according to a sailor’s proverb, ‘too civil by half’ He 
went to Portugal; and, shortly after hia arrival in 
Lishon, renewed, as oa matter of course, lua family 
intim with the English ambassador, who having 
eard of the forbidden love-passages between 
his fair charge and the younger son of the P 3, 
made him always welcome at the Embassy: and so 
the days glided happily away, till a Ietter from the 
amtbassador communicated to Lord P—-- the startling 
intelligence of his son’s presence in Lisbon, and 
his frequent visits to his old friend. ‘The reply to this 
missive was a positive prulnbition to the intercourve 
of the lovers, with which the good-natured cnvoy was 
obliged to comply. heir enforced estrangement fell 
heavily on both, especially on the Sag, whose deheate 
spirits became suddenly and strangely affected. Sho 
grew faint and languid. without apparently suffering 
pain; aid finally, to all appearance, died. ‘The ambas- 
sador’s daughters, young women of her own age, 
wete greatly touched by this tragic catastrophe of the 
romance, corpse was kept beyond the usual time 
in warm countries; and at their earnest and tearful 
entreaty, the despaimng lover was permitted once more 
to behold his fair betrothed befure the grave closed over 
her. It was the night preced.ag the inten led interment ; 
ths coffin, which had already received its cold, still 
inmate, was placed upon a table covered with a black 
} the chamber was hung with black, and dimly 
ighted by large wax-tapera, placed at the head of the 
pier. Tremblingly, the young man raised the veil 

. which covered the face of the dead, and gazed upen tho 
calms, fixed, coloarleas features in silent agony; thon 
bending down, he kissed the white lips fervently again 
and again—aend oh, strange marvel of nature! tic tale 
of the Slecping Beauty became a reality; 


A touch, a kiss! the was spapt ; 


he trembled alightly, the ey: moved; and the 
as to have turned a woaker head—ftashod 
, 





Mina; sho was not dead, but in a trance! With 
prvsenies of mind, he extinguished tie lighta, 
evel s saglodiesnerioty ons a bore a ne the 
room, from aps o shock. 
| Giedealy” the vital powers were restored; but 








no! Once more the gaunt spectra, poverty, stood in the 





- : 
could now kecp Wilttaar P---— fivm her ; 
om he had thua reatored from fhe grave. | ’ 
There had been no of dowhting the reality | 
of the trance, The young lady tad been insénsiiie, 
cold, motionless, and, in the judgment of her physicians, 
dead for more than aweek; and a full and faithfadacecount 
of this strange incident was forwarded by the ambassa- | 
dor—now an intercessor for the lovers—to Lord Bey 
But, aingulur and touching ag the incident was, i 
wrought no chango in the sternneas of the prremta’ 
determination; and fecling that he could not “again 
expose his betrothed to such sufforing, and hoping 
that when the deed was irrevocable they should be 
pardoned, William married the fair sleeper in deflance 
of all prohibitions, and carricd her with him to England. 
if happiness were to be estimated by worldly pros. 
perity, it had been better perchance for her to have 
sicpt on. ‘hey wrote a supplication for pardon to 
Lord and Lady P ag soon as they reachod London, 
but no reply was vouchsafed, no pardon ever granted, 
and the rash young couple found themselves in the 
preat city friendless and destitute, the younger son's 
allowance having been discontinued by his father, 
What was to be dom ? Never were moral courage and 
energy miore necded, But the fur sleeper possessed 
both; she was, moreover, an excellent artist, painting 
flowers ndmirably, and in thoge days the market for 
talent was not overstocked: perhaps, also, her story 
may have been whispered abroad, and the soeret interost 
of the ambassador exerted in her behalf. She sold her 
paintmes and little fancy arliclos—the fashion of the 
times —~ sereens, and baskets, and punted fans, anceess- 
fully, and thus supported her husband and herself. 
Stange contrast inust their life have preacnted from 
its eather yenrs! Instead ot the statchest of Englana’s 
homes—the poor obseure lodging ; instead of all the 
luaury aud case, appliances and means to boot of 
erandeur—the toil and the struggle for daily bread. 
Yet they were very happy. Both had doubtless 
learned the msufficsency of wealth and station to confer 
bhss, and found pleasures undreamed of before in tho 
exercise of talent, in the pretty needful toil, in the 
thousand little tes of sympathy and mutnal hopes 
an] Jara, comfortangs and encouragings. The faney 
loves to dwell upon the intenor of that homa: tho 
quaint httle roam with wa old-fashioned furniture, the 
few stilt churs, the polished table, tha worked fire- 
screen, partially protecting the fiir young artist from 
the blave of the Cheertul fita aa she bends over her 
task, and groups of roses and hea, and all the sweet 
old-world flowerg, upon her paper, or on the velvet 
or tiflany destined tor her lady-emnployers ; whilst 
her husband, seated at her side, beguiles the incestant 
toil of its weariness by rcading to her in a Jow sweet 
voice, or telling her of the groat Frederick, and of the 
battles fought beneath the Prussian cugle. hia is the 
fairest side of the preture. Many a real care and 
harassing anxiety must, nevertheless, have haunted the 
und of the sleeper awakened, especially whon the 
birth of hor Child, a daughter, deniuinded greater exer- 
tion and larger means. But there was no end to the 
ups and downs im the hfe of the Mouonrable Williatn 
YP . About this time, a distant relative, who had 
been interested by the romance of jis love, died, and 
left him a large fortunc—a greater tual than poverty 
to many a apimt. For 4 time, however, they enjoyed 
this sunshine of fortune—the more, indeed, from recent 
privat!on and poverty; but Wilkam was not—~as his 
story thus far has shewn—gified with any great store 
of worldly prudence. There were numerous bubbles 
afloat in that day, marvellous contrivances for making— 
or, more cgf/ainly, marring--fortunes in an incredibly 
short apace of time; apd he wae seized with the pre 
vailing maxia, entered into a wild speculation, and lost 
nearly all the wealth that had been so opportunely sent. 
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gieth of the sleeper, at a time, too, when the energy 


1 and spirit of youth lad fled; and this time it forced 
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‘tho separation which nothing had been able to effect 
bafore. William P resolved to return to Prussia, 
and re-enter the servico of Frederick; whilst his wife 
and their only daughter established a selioul for young 
ladies, with the moncy still remaining from their recent 
wealth. And thus years rolled by. The patient, 
industrious mother succeeded in retrieving some portion 
of their losses; the rash, eager, but generous husband, 
won Janrela and wounds in still quicker succession. 
The daughter marricd, and became ultimately the 
grandmother of the narrator of the story; und, finally, 
General William P—— returned # few limbs minus, 
and very gray, but still fondly beloved, to his home, 
ant died, full of years and honours, in the arms of his 
awakened aleeper. 





Let us next introdace our reader #0 a small chamber 
im a country parsonage, a little later in the same 
century. The roum presented a perfect picture of 
neatness, quict, and repose. It was very plainly 
furnishod, but manifested a certain elegance and refine- 
ment ju the arrangement of the few simple ornaments 
on the chimney -picce, the flow ers and books, and the old 
china cup of cooling drink that stood on a small round 
table by the open window, through which the warm air 
of sununer stole softly, laden with perfume trom the 
wignonette and stocks that flourished in the little 
garden beneath it, The sun’s iavs, broken by the 
fresh green leaves of a large walnut-tree, Cast a clear, 
pleasant light through the snowy dimity-curtaings of 
the bed on the face of an invalid who lay there, gazing, 
with the listlessness of weakness, on the glimpse of 
blue sky visible fiom the open easement. It was a 
countenance that sunlight naught be unagmed to love, 
so good and gentle was it. Nor did ate expression 
belie the heart within, A holy, charitable, unaclfish 
mii wae that village pastor; but with the resemblance 
he bore—and it was a strong one— to Goldymith's 
portrait. of his brother, there minglod much of the 
thoughtlessness and snprovidence of the port himpelt ; 
and the consequence of his boundless Charities, and 
of hix ignorance of moncy-mattors, had Iod him: inte 
embarrassments, from which he saw no escape. Ie 
would have cared little had his difficulties affected 
hia own comfort only; but they fell likewise on those 
deurest to lim, aml anviety for their sakes preying on 
his affectionate and rathor dumid spint, the probable 
shane of an eaccution in dus house, and the nervous 
horror he felt at the idea of heing consigned to oa 
prison, had brought ou lis present alness, and haunted 
Tus thoughts as he day there im solitude after many 
reatlesa muhts of agonsed and perplexed reflection, 
listening to the church-bells rugung for Sunday service, 
at which a stranger was to fill Ins pheee Krom the 
days of Whittington to the present, the uagination 
has frequently given a language to those airy voices; 
and the poor pastor, as le lay overpowered and ex- 
hausted by long hours of parnful and drurtless meditation, 
felt the nightmare, hke a load of care which oppressed 
him, pass off as he listened, and a childlike tath i the 
goodness of Providence once more dawning on his mind. 
We do not pretend to interpret what they whispered, 
but it is cortain that, soothed by the chimes, he yiclded 
to nu gentle and profound shumber, in which his wife 
found him shortly afterwards. 

Cue was at tret tuken not to break this desired 
Tepose 5 bt as noon, evening, night, nay, a second day 
Paseo. and still it continued, his family became abirmed, 
and tried to roure am. In vain! The awful slamber 
Was de Iwroruble as that of death itself. It bound hia 
sonees in an iron forgetfulnegs. LHe could not be 
ewakened by sound or touch, Sun atter sun rose and 

and alitl the deep sleep continued. Meantime tho 
evite be hw dreaded gathered round his family. His 
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physical condition preserved his fresdom ; bat 
an execution was~put in his Bouse, and his wife and 
daughters were exposed to the direst evils of povertn 
The rumour, however, of his trance-like ¢ was 
noised abroad, and reached the lordly dwelling of a 
nobleman who resided near the spot, though he was 
not one of the clergyman’s parishioners, Being much 
given to the study of plrysical avience, he visited the 
parsonage to request permission to see the sleeper, and 
thus learned the varied sorrow that had falion on its 
gentle inmates. With eqnal delicacy and generosity, 
he proffered na a loan the means of paying the harsh 
creditors, assuring the poor wife that if her hysband 
should cyer wake, he would give him the means of 
repaying the pecuniary obligation. The offer was 
thankfully accepted, and the debt discharged. For the 
following two days, Lord E—— was a regular visitor 
at the parsonage. 

Sunday morning again dawned-—once more the sun- 
light fell on the sleeper’s pillow, and the bells called 
nien to pray. Beside tho couch were seated the 
miserable wife and her noble friend. ‘The faint, 
regular breathing of the trance-chained man deepened, 
and to her anxious car the difference was perceptible, 
though Lord EF shook his head, as she told him 
of it. She bent cagerly over the pillow: there was a 
slight flutter of the eyelids; she held her breath, and 
Casped her hands in an agony of expectation and 
dawning hope. The hand so long motionless, stirred ; 
the eyes opencd : she could not speak for overpowering 
joy. Ihe sleeper raised his head, slightly smiled on 
her, and observed: ‘IL thought L had slept longer—the 
bell has net yet conser ringmy !’ 

He was unconscious that a whole week had elapsed 
since its tones had soothed him to reat. The wife 
funted, and was conveyed from the chamber. The 
doctor was summoncd ; he found his patient weak, bat 
not ofhcrwase ill, A. still more extraordinary mental 
cure had been effected by the genius of Sleep: he had 
totally forgotten his threatencd difficulties, and fron 
that hour recovered rapidly. Lord E-—— conterred a 
living of some value on him; and when he was stron 
cnouglh to bear the disclosure, his wife informed him 
the Joan s0 nobly bestowed on them, and the suffering 
fium which he had becn so marvellously preserved. ‘The 
lesson was not last. The new rector henceforward 
strove to unite prudence with gencrosity; and a 
career of worldly prosperity, as well as the far greater 
blessing of an miphcit and cheerful faith in Providence, 
attended the renewed life of the sleeper awakened. 

In both these instanees, the sleep or trance was. 
dreamless and uncouscious. But there ia one remark- 
able case on record,* in which the body only of the 
sleeper was subject to this dcathlike thraldom of slumber, 
che mind rymaining awake; and the account given by 
the individual who endured this interval of life in death, 
is very singular and interesting. She was an attendant 
on a German princess ; and, after being confined to hor 
bed for a great length of time, with a nervous disorder, 
tu all appenrance died. She was Jaid in a coffin, and 
the day fixed for her interment arrived. In accordance 
with the custom of the place, funeral songs and hymna 
were sung outside the door of the chamber in which the 
fair corpee lay. Within they were pre to nail 
ov the lid of the coffin, when a slight moisture waa 
observed on the brow of the dead. The supposed corpse 
was of course immediately removed to a different 
couch, and every meane used to restore suspended 
vitality. She recoggped, and gave the following ain- 
gular account of dt ontetions + ‘ . 

‘ She was perfectly conscious of all that passed around 
her; she distinctly heard her friends speaking aod 
lamenting her death; she felt them clothe her in the 








* In an old magaxing, dating 17985 und also fn De Celehton’s 
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garments of the grave, and place her in the coffin. 

‘Ehis Kaowledge produced a mental anxiety she could 
not describe. She tricd to apesk or cry, but vainly-— 
the bad no power of utterance; it waé equally impos- 
sible for Her to raise her hand or open her eyes, as she 
vainly endeavoured to do. Bhe feit as if she were 
iraprisaned in a dead body. But when she heard them 
talk of nailing the lid on her, and the mournful music 
of the fanera!-hymns reachod her car, the anguish of 
her mind attained its height, and agony, mastering 
that awful spell of unnatural slumber, produced the 
moisture on her brow, which saved her from being 
entombed alive.’ 

One more little anecdote of a somewhat similar kind, 
which was related to ug on the authority of n Hastings 
fisherman, and we will close our paper. It occurred 
during the eholera, The people of England have an 
especial horror of this terrible scourge, and nothing 
will induce them to believe that the infection is in the 
air, and not in the person affected by the complaint; 
consequently it was difficult, in some places, to persuade 
them to perform the last offices for the dead, and they 
hurried the interment of the victimssof the pestilence 
with unsecrly precipitation. A poor scafimmg man, 
who had been long absent from his native lind, | 
returning home at the time it was raving, found that 
hia wife had been dead about three days, and that her 

, coffin had been placed in a room with those of others, 
who, lodging iu the same dwelling, had also perished | 
of the disease. Greatly afflicted, the sailor insisted on | 
scving bis dead wife. The neighbours would have 
dissuaded him, but his affection and grief disdained all 
fear, and he rushed into the chamber of death. ‘There, 
forcing open the lid of the coffin, and bending over the 
beloved corpse, the rude mariner shed tears, which tell 
fast upon the palhd face, when suddenly a sound, 
something like a sigh, was emitted from the white 
lips, and the next instant the exhausted and deathhhe 
sleeper opened her eyes, and gazed upin dis fuce! The 
joy of the puor fellow may be imagined. 

We might multiply instanees of this phenomenan, 
but as they would probably be famuliar to the icader, 
or have at least been told before, we shall but add a 
wish that the old adage, ‘Too much of a good thing,’ 
may not be found a practical trutit with regard to lus 
asleep; and wish 


To all and each a fair goot night, 
And pleasing dremny and slumbers light. 





THE ‘UNCLE TOM’ EXCITEMEN T— 
SUMNER’'’S ORATION. 
Ir seems to be gencrally admitted, that the move- 
mient against slavery in Amorica hus en imme nacly 
aided by the publication of Uncle Yom's Caubun A 
fiction, certainly, cannot give an authoritative view of 
any aubject, It may, however, be legitunately ne ful 
in drawing attention to one. It strikes us, that the 
apologista of southern slavery take a puor and incffi- 
elent method of meeting Uncle Tom, by publishing 
fictions on the other side of the question. It is a mere | 
chance that any of theso has one-tenth part ot the 
artistic excellence and effective eloquence of Mrs 
Stowe’s far-famed work. Their better course, am! that 
which the Abolitionists, indeed, very justly demand of 
them, iz to bring forward an authoritative report —a 
Biue Book—shewing the actual condition of the slaves 
ponerally, with whatever elee is incidental to the 
itation. They have a precedent in what tie 
Bivitish parliament did with respect to West Indian 
slavery. In that case, there were repented parlia- 
moutary investigations, allowing of course free scope | 
to the disscmingtion of all the facts connected with 
the subject, While they abstain from that conse, 
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it will very fairly be believed, that. they have not o 
use which will stand inquiry. 

In the meantime, the friends of traman freedom do 
not need to take their views of slavery solely from a 
clever novel. ‘The southern newspapers supply facts 
stronger than most fictions—~udvertisements of men, 
women, and children for sale; notives of minaway 


rat 


negroes —for negrocs do rum away from bondage, note. 


withstanding the pleasaniness of the institution. 
not these a regular staple of the daily press? Credit. 
worthy travellers likewise mention cases which do not 
admit of dishclief. In the recently published work of Mr 
Edward Sullivan, the following, for example, occurs + 

‘T heard a painful ense that happened at Memphis 
some short time before [ was there..... A: alnves 
dealer bought a slave from a plantation in Kentucky ; 
the man was a first-rate mechanic and blacksmith, and 
his master only puted with him because be was “hard 
up,? with the proviso that Ins wife, te whom he waa 
much attached, should net be separated from him, ‘The 
pun paid for him was 1000 dollars (1.200), After the 
sale, the slaves were taken ag usmal to the jait to be 
lodged for the mught the neero being satisfied by the 
proisise (hat his with should accompauy iim the next 
day. Lhe tollowing morning, howe er, when the gang 
ot slaves was brought out, chamed twe and two 
together by the wrists, preparatory te commencing 
thar journey, the blacksmith looked in vain for his 
wift, and on inquiring where she was, the slave-driver 
laughed at him, and said- © Ob, you don't suppose that 
Jam going to drag your wife about to plrase you, do 
you? ‘That wits only a blind to gct you from your 
master.” ‘The slave sud nothing, but soon after drew 
his chain-comipanion to where there was a hatebet, and 
taking it upon dia left hand, which was free, he 
deliberately chopped his right hand off at the wrist, and 
holding up the stump to the slave-driver, said: “There, 
you gave 1000 dollars for me yesterday, what will you 
get now?/”? ‘Tia case created rather a feeling even in 
Kentucky, and s.aubscription was got up to buy the 
negro back, and restore him to lus wite; but the demon 
in homan shape, his master, retuset to part with him 
ut any price, saying: “That he would not, for 10,000 
dollars, Jose his revenge for having been made such a 
fool of; that ag tho min chose to cut his own hand off, 
he should learn ta piek cottoa with the ather, and he 
would take care he hyved long cnough to repeut of what 
he had done.” Phere wag no law to interfere, not even 
to control bis brutality, and in afew days the slave was 
marched off south.’ 

The last number of the Westaiaster Review, in a tem- 
perate article on this sabject, tarther verifies accounts 
of this nature. ‘The following Ictter, proceeds the 
writer of the articl, ‘attracted from the North Star, 
will serve as an qlustration of these assertions :—A. 
coloured woman, a Mis Nancy Cartwright, who had 
purchased her own frcedem, and redeemed a part 
of her children from slavery by her own industry, 
aided by the liberahty of her friends, while at New 
York heard from her daughter that she, “with Aunt 
Sally and alf her children, and Aunt Hagar and all 
her children,” were in Bruin’s Jail, in Alexandria, 
expecting to go away very shortly. The heart. 
broken mother applied to Mr Harned, the editor of 
the North Sto, who wrote to Mr Brum, asking hia 
“at what price he would sell Muuly Rusacll to her 
mother, and how lung he would yive her to make up 
the atiount; also, at what pr ice he holds her efstera 
and their children.” ‘To this Mr Bruin thas replies :—~ 
“ ALBAANDRIA, Jun, U4, 13850.—Deaa Srr-—When I 
received your letter, Thad not bought the negroes you 
spoke of, byt since that time I have bought them. All 
T have to say about the matter is, that we paid very 
high for the negroes, and cannot aflurd to sell the girl, 
Emily, for less than cighteen Awudred dollars, This may 
seen. a lugh price to you; but cotton being very high, 
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qOonrsequently slaves are high. Wa hava two or threo 
were for Emily from gentlemen from the south. Bhe is 
‘guid to be the fincst-looking woman in this country. 
As for Hagar and her seven children, we will take 2500 
dollars; Sally and her four children, we will take for 
them 2800 dollars. You may seem a little surprised 
at the difference in prices, but the difference in the 
negroes makus the difference in price. We expect to 
start south with the negroes on the 8th of February, 
and if you intend to do anything, you had better do it 
soon,— Yours respectfully, Brur anp Hriv.” 

Wirtiaw Warnep, Eag., New York.’ 

We are already familiarised by Mrs Stowe, with the 
defences adduced by southern divines from Scripture 
for the ‘domestic institution.’ That they are not 
exaggerated or burlesqued, fully appears from an 
epposition novel, entitled the Cubia and f’arlour, where 
tho scriptural sanction is thus coolly put forward in a 
conversation between Mr Sharpe, an Abolitiunist, and 
Mr Walworth, a slave proprictor. 

‘Te not slavery arsin?” asked Mr Sharpe. 

“fo reply in the affirmative,” said Walworth, “ would 
be to condemn sume of the best men who have ever 
lived. Slavery has been known among all nations and 
in every age of the world. The patriarchs held slaves. 
Hagar was a bondwoman. There were slaves among 
the Jews. Nor did the laws of Moses rpudiate such 
property per se. Slaves were common in the days of 
the apoatics, yet we find them nowhere agsuiling slavery 
as wrong in jtecIf Cruelty, covclousness, brutality, 
want of human fecling, extortion, and all the catalogue 
of yices that, exercised by the rich, oppress the poor, 
or, exerciacd by the master, tyrannise over the slave, 
are denounced aguin and again, and in terms terrific in 
their severity, by Chiist and his apostles. 2. 0. All 
the fanaticism, injusuce, abuse, and miniature action 
which has exhibited isclt in reference to this subject, 
{a to be traced to the fulso assumption, that to own a 
slave is to commit a deadly sin. Paul would never 
have sent Oncsimus back to his master at that had 
been the case. As for the ad captandun argument, bo 
generally employed to prove slavery, per ae, sintul, it 
may be brought forward, with equal force, agamest the 
right to hold property of any hind. 2... She ovea- 
sional cruelty of masters, the horeditary taint of blood, 
and the separation of families, thrust themsclyes for- 
ward to challenge sympathy. But the kind care of the 
master, the sacrifices made to keep mother and children 
together, and all that is really auneliorating and lovely 
in the institution, lies deep in its heart, and shuns 
ostentatious diaplay.”” 

Sharpe hints as to the possibility of emancipation. 

““When tho time really comes,” said Walworth 
solemnly, “there will be no uncertainty ag to what is 
to follow. What is to be done with the negro shor 
being freed will not then have to be asked, as nas 
now, Without hope of an answer, ‘Vhat abolitioniom 
cannot solve that question, is to me conclusive proof 
that it is not of God. Hy never cuts loose the anchor 
and sends us adrift till the port is in sight... ., 
Meanwhile wo must do our duty, Ged will provide 
the reat,”’ &c. 

The Cabin and Parlow, we fear, only proves the 
debasing effect of the institution upon the human 
judgment and moral feelings. Qu the same grounds, 
polygamy might be defended, and witches still burnt 
at the atake, 

Frown such effusions it is pleasant to turn to the 
generous eloquence of Charles Sumner, in his speech 
in August last on the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
Painfully convinced, Mr Summer says, of the unutter- 
able wrongs avd wove of slavery, he wastes no time in 
the attempt to reach the feelings, but goes at once to 
‘Yhe business inhand. His object is to shew, by fact and 
‘ deduction, that slavery never was, is not, and 

be « national institution ; and thas cach being 
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the case, the nations! legislature bf the Upited fitates is 
not entitled to sanction or ik mm any wey. 
whatever. The Declaration of 

support to distinctions of rank or 
all men being bern equal. if negroes are men, thon 
they have just as good a claim ig this respect aa the 
whites who asaume to be their superiors. 

It was a spociul provision of the newly-formed con 
stitution, that ‘no person shall be deprived of: life, Aberty, 
or property, without due process of law.’ ‘ Under this egia,” 
says Mr Sumner, ‘the liberty of every person within the 
national jurisdiction is unequivocally placed. The natu- 
ral meaning of the clause is clear, but a single fact of its 
history places it in the broad light of noon. As ~ 
nally recommended by North Carolina and Virginia, it 
Was restricted to the freeman. ts language was: “ No 
freeman ought to be deprived of his life, Uuberty, or ‘pro- 
perty, but by the law of the land.” In rejecting this 
limitation, the authors of the amendment revealed their 
purpose—that no person, under the national government, 
of whatever character, shall be deprived of liberty with- 
out duc process of law; that is, without due present~ 
ment, indictment, or other judicial proceedings, Here, 
by this amendment, is an expresa guarantee of @ 
personal liberty, and an express prohibition against 
its invasion anywhere, at least within the national 
jurisdiction.’ 

‘Sir,’ continucs the speaker, ‘ apply these principles, 
and slavery will again be as awhen Washington took 
his first oath as president. The Union flag of the 
republic wall become once more the flag of freedom, 
and at all points within the national jurisdiction will 
refuse to vover a slave. 

‘Tn all national territories, slavery will be impossible. 
On the ingh seas, under the national flag, slavery will 
be impossible. In the Distriet of Columbia, slavcry 
will justauntly cease. Inspired by these principles, 
Congress can give 1a saneton to slavery by the 
admussion of new slave states. Nowhere under the 
constitution can the nation, by legislation or otherwise, 
support slavery, hunt slaves, or hold property in man. 
Such, sir, are my sincere convictions, According to 
the constitution, as 1 understand it, in the light of the 
past and of its true principles, there is no other con- 
clusion which 1 rational or tenable; which does not 
defy the authoritative rules of interpretation; which 
dovs not falsify indisputable facts of history; whicli 
docs not affront the public opinion in which it had its 
birth; and which dues not dashonour the memory of the 
futhers, And yet these convictiona are now placed 
under formal ban by politicians of the hour. ‘The 
gencrou® sentiments which filled the early patriots, and 
which impressed upgn the government they founded, 
48 upon the coin they circulated, the Image and guper- 
scription of Liberty, have lost their power. The 
alave-masters, few In number, amounting to about 
300,000, according to the recent cenaus, have succeeded 
in dictating the policy of the national government, and 
have written Slavery on its front.’ 

Desirous of bringing back the nation to first prin- 
| ciples, Mr Sumner draws a precedent for their guidances 

frum Kaglish history. He refers to the time, not yet 
very reniote, when, by a decision of Lord Mansfi 

‘more than fifteen thousand persons, held ae slaves 
in Enghsh air—four times as many os are new 
found im this District [of Columbia}—stepped forth 
in the happincas and dignity of freemen. With this 
guiding example, let us not ir. Tha time will 
yet come when the boast of our will be made 
8 practical verity aleo, and gourt or Congresa, in the 
spirit of this British judgment, will proudly declare, 
that nowhcre under the congtitution can man hi 


be the way of poace and safety. As slavery is banished 
| om the national i¢ will cease to Vex our 
national politics. if may Thnger in the States asa local 
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as t neigh Pdrrmseeg wy af’ the Lahege for 
sarrendér vos from labouz, passed by an 
‘net of Congress in 1850, Mr Soroner regards it as an 
t of the constitution: ‘Ag I read this 
statute, I am filled with painfal emotions. The masterly 
aubtilty with which it ie drawn might challenge admi- 
tation, if exerted fur a benevolent purpose; but in the 
age of sensibility and refinement, a machine of torture, 
however skilful and apt, cannot be regarded without 
horror. Air, in the name of the constitution, which 
it violates; of my coustrs, which it dishonours; of 
hartanity, which it degrades; of Christianity, which 
it offends—I arraign this enactment, and now hold it 
up te the judgment of the senate and the world. 
Again, I shrink from no responsibility. I may seem 
to stand alone; but all the patriots and martyrs of 
history, all the fattera of the republic, are with me. 
Sir, there fs no attribute of God which does not unite 
against this Act.’ 

Besides being unconstitutional, and a practical denial 

of the writ of Habeas Corpua, the act in question, con- 
to the purposes of the framers of the constitution, 
a the fugitive back at the public expense. The 
nation in ite aggregate capacity pays for what belongs 
to individual states. ‘Adding meanness to the violation 
of the constitution, it bribes the commissioner by a 
double stipend to pronounce against freedom. If he 
dooms a man to slavery, the reward ia ten dollars; 
but, saving him to freedom, Ins dole is five dollars.’ 
Further--*The constitution expressly sccures the 
“free exercise of religion;” but this Act visite with 
unrelenting penaltice the faithful men and women who 
sai render to the fugitive that countenance, succour, 
and shelter, which in their conscience religion scems 
to require.’ 

It is not necessary for us to follow tho accomplished 
speaker through a varicty of Jugal pleadings which 
close his course of argument; anil we pass to a few of 
his concluding passages touching on the moral asperts 
of the question. ‘The good citizen, as he thinks ot the 
shivering fugitive, guilty of nu crime, puraucd, hunted 
down like a beast, while praying fur Christinn help and 
deliverance, and aa he reads the requirements of this 
Act, ia filled with horror. Here ia a despotic mandate, 
“to aid and assist in the prompt and eficient execution 
of this law.” Agnin let me apeak frankly. Not rashly 
would I set myself against any provision of law. This 
grave responsibility I would not lightly assume; but 
here the path of duty is clear. By the Supreme Law, 
which commands me to do no injustice; by the com- 
prehensive Chrietian law of brotherhood; by the 
constitution, which I have sworn to support—I am nounp 
To pIsoBeY THIS aor. Never, in any capacity, can I 
render voluntary aid in its execution, Jains and 
penaltice I will endure, but this great wrong I wall not 
do. “Tecannot obey, but I can suffer,” was the exclama- 
tion of the anthor of the Pilgrin’s Progress, when impri- 
soned for disobedience to an earthly statute. Better 
suffer injustice than do it. Better be the victim than 
the instrament of wrong. Better be even the poor slave 
returned to bondage, than the unhappy commisaioncr. 
Finally, str, for the sake of peace and tranquillity, 
ceases to shock the public conscience; for the sake of 
the constitution, cease to exercise a power which is 
nowhers granted, and which violates inviolable rights 
pany secured. Leave this question where it was 

by our fathers at the formation of our national 
government—in the absolute cuntrol of the States, the 
appointed guardians of personal liberty. Repeal this 
qttattoment. “ Let its terrors no longer rage through the 

+ luad.* Mindful of the lowly whom it pursues; mindful 


of the by its requirements; in the 
sreckg ef chastens torts emia of the socetittlon, sepent 











those words of Oriental piety: “ Beware of the groans 
of the wounded soul. Oppress not to the, utmost a 
single heart; for a solitary sigh has power 6 prerset & 
whole world.”’ 

From every sound which resches us, it would appear 
as if this question cannot reat long In its present Seger 
The number of human beings held in slavery in the diff. 


rent states amounts to upwards of three milliona, and: 4 


the magnitude of this palpitating mass beeumnes in itself 
8 subject of consternation. Setting out of view, there- 
fore, every moral, religious, and lowal aspect in which 
the institution presents itself, the question of how this 
enormous mass of illiterate and impulsive humanity is 
to be dealt with, is confvssedly one of fearful import. 
Like all evils, howevor, the lustitution of slavery may 
be niost safely treated by being looked distinctly in the 
face—not shirked, palliated, and put off ‘till a more 
convenient season,’ which season never will arrive. It 
will, we think, be generally allowed, that Mr Sumner’s 
view of the subject is a sound one; and that, as k measure 
of justice and prudence, the first thing to be done is to 
abolish the Fugitive Slave Act, and thenceforth leave 
slavery, in all its details, to be trezted exclusively nao 
loval arrangement within the stated in which it happens 
to subsist. What means tho respective slave states will, 
in the course of time, adopt to abate the virulence of 
the institution, do not require discussion. We may be 
at least permitted to hope that, aa a beginning in the 
right dircetion, the marriage of slaves will reeciva the 
sanction of law; and that husband and wif, and parents 
and ehildren, shall not be separated except with their 
own consent. Liberty to acquire eceular and religions 
instruction ought, of course, to follow as a rightful 
privilege. 

With these concessions, the slavery in the States 
would subside to a condition of serflom, out of which, 
asin every countryin Europe, a free peasantry, by birth, 
manumission, and purchase, might be expected gra- 
dually to arise. We have ventured to suggest what 
may be called the easiest way of getting rid of the 
difficulty. Nor, are we convinced, is it the least 
prudent. To allow things to go on, and do nothing, is 
to sleep on a voleany, which may possibly burst with 
overwhelimng violence on the first occasion of the 
nation mvolyving itself in any serious warlike difficulty. 
These remarks will not be mistaken. Long may the 
United States be exempted from internal disorders ar 
external aygicesion; ond long may they remain Haked 
in brotherly association with Old England, shoulder to 
shoulder in the cause of civilisation and progress! A 
country so great and so prosperous can afford to follow 
our cxample, and free itself from the single stain that 
tarnishes its fair fame. 





PARIS AFTER WATERLOO, 
Me Sistrsos, who so nobly led the way a few years 
ago in those lectures by gentlanen to the working 
classes, which are now so mach in fashion, had an 
carher life us aman of letters, ina walk having uothing 
to do with education. He waa the first to pratity the 
public with any description of the field of Waterloo, or 
any detail account of the tattle; and the thin volume 
in wluch these apperred, had a sale almost unexampled, 
nine editions appearing in the course of 4 few months. 
We set remember the thrilling interest with which this 
work was read, while the wounded of Waterloo were 
walking the strects with their arms slang, and tho 
public beneficence was bemg distributed among its 
new-madag 'idows and orphans. It raised an unassum- 
ing Edinburgh barrister for the time into 4 popular 
author, After an interval of thirty-seven years, we 
have seen the feclings and associations of ihees days 
revived by the death of the illustrious Wellington aud 
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be conree of affairs in France; and it does not, there- 
fore, rise ug that Mr Simpson should have thought 
“ff reverting to that remarkable era, and shewing to 
8 new gencration the state of matters at the close of 
the reign of Napoleon I. He does so in a felicitous 
mannet, not merely by reproductug his Visit to the Field 
of Waterloo, but by drawing upon a very rich note-book, 
which he kept regarding his subsequent residence in 
Paris.* We there see painted in the most lively colours 
the whole circumstances of the Occupation, the cheer- 
fulness of the Parisian population under conquest, the 
savage dissatisfaction of the relics of the Bonapartean 
army, the strange commixture of the soldicry of so 
many foreign nations with the ordinary figures of the 
atreets, aad ihe singular scenes presented at the Louvre, 
on the ovcagion of the upbreak of that collection of 
works of art, which France lad condeseended to form 
by rapino at the expense of ail other nations. 

Mr Simpson’s volume being one which pleagor rather 
by tho general effect of the whole narrative, than by 
the special foree of any particular passages, we find it 
no caay matter to make a selection from its pages. It 
is only after considerable hesitation that we pitch upon 
two passages, the frst being from the descriptiva of 
the battle :— 

*No part of the ficld was more fertile in associations 
than the ground of the 30th, to which the Trish officer 
already mentioned belonged, and, I believe, the 7d 
regiments, brigaded under our zallant countryman, 
severcly wounded in the battle, Sir Colm Halket. 1] 
had already heard much of the firmness of these brave 
troops, and was to licar otill more, To no aquagd did 
the artillery, and particularly the cuirassirs, pay; thore 
frequent visits, but without ever sluaking them for a 
moment. Thar alnost intimacy with these death- 
bringing visitanta increased bo much as the day ad. 
vanced, that they began to recognise their faces. Their 
boldness piqued the soldiers, Some of them galloped 
up te the bayonet points, where their horses made a 
full stop. They then rode round and round the bul- 
wark, and, in all the confidence of panoply, often coolly 
walked their horses, to have more time to search for 
some chasin in the ranks where they might ride in, 
Lhe balls absolutely rang upon their imal; and nothing 
invonmoded the rider Wut bringing down his horse, 
which at Just became the gencial order, Jn that evcnt, 
he surrendered himself, and was reecived within the 
square, Ull he could be seut prisoner to the rear, 
Truth obliges us, however unwillingly, to reeord, thet 
the French spared very fow lives which it was in their 
power to take. We state this to deplore it; for it is 
an aggravation of the horrors of war, as uncalled for ae 
it ia atrocious... .. 

‘The cnirassicis wero repeatedly driven off by the 
80th and their comrade regiment, themselves ratticed 
by painful degrees. Tane was again formed with 
unwearied alacrity; no complamt escaped the patient 
aoldiers’ lips, if we except an oveasional cry to be led 
on, The storm was seen again gathering and rolling 
onwards. ‘The command, “/’e-form square— prepare to 
reveive cavalry,” was promptly and accurately obeyed, 
‘Tho whole were prostrate on their bieasts, to Tet the 
iron shower of artillery fly over-—and crect inan instaut 
when the artillery ceased and the cavalry charged. 
Such were “the men of Waterloo.” 

‘Unable to break in upon the square by open force, 
® commanding-officer of cuirassiera tned a ruse: he 
lowered hig aword to General Halket; several of the 
officers cnllcd out: “Sir, they surrender,” Be firm, 
and fire!” waa the promptly obeyul answer. ‘The 
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cavalry, who had the option of galloping al 
the mini open behing them. ‘The volley sent the colana, 





and his cnirasgicra, a8 usual, about, with » leugh of 
derision from the men he had meant to cat in pieces, 
and many a ring from their ballg upon the hack-pieces 
of their mailg. ' 

‘This mullaet brigade was honoured with several 
visits from the illustrious chicf, In one, he inquired 
“how they were.” The answer was, that two-tlsinds of | 
their numbers were down, and that the rest wero so 
exhausted, that Jeave to retire, even fur a short tire, 
wus most desirable—some of the foreign corpa, who 
had not suffered, to take their place. General Halket 
was told that the issue depended on the steady, un- 
flinching front of the British troops, and that even 6 
change of place was hazardous in the extreme. “Enough, 
my lord,” le replied; * we stand here till the last man 
falls.” 

‘One anecdote more of this gallant brigade I cannot 
withhold. A gleam of the gentler affections is hailed 
with tenfold aympathy when for a moment it gilds an 
interval of the enpire of the aterner virtues in the 
warriors bosom. It is like the breathing of the 
softest flute after the clang of trumpets, or the downy 
contact of the haleyon’s breast which stills the stormy 
sea, In the midst of their dangers, this band of heroes 
had their attention called to a very affecting scene of 
private friendship. "f'wo of the officers were the more 
closely attached to each other, that they were pot on 
terms of perfect good understanding with the rest of 
the wees, owing to their having oppoaed some arrange- 
ments which the rest thought expedient, but which it 
Was expected would be attended with capense. They 
concealed, most honourably, the real grounds of their 
opposition to the general voice, that, besides their own 
funiliee, they had each two sisters to support—a con- 
sideration which assuredly they could net have pleaded 
invain. ‘Che sunilarity of their circumstances naturally 
cemented ther fiiendship, which was a by- word in 
the reyiment. After domg their duty calmly through 
nearly the whole of the murderous day, they fuand 
themselves both unhurt in the evening; when one of 
them play fully called to the other, who stood at a little 
distance: 1 always teld you they never would hit me. 
They never did it in Spain, and they have not done it 
to-day.” He had hardly spoken, when he waa shot 
dead on the spot! is triend stood for 9 few moments 
motionloss, then burst into terrs, flew to the body, 
thiew himself down beside it, and eybbed over it, 
inarticulately repeating several times: “My only 
friend!” ‘The officer who related the affecting story 
told me, that so completely did the scene overcome 
every one who witucssed it, that there was not a dry 
eye among them.’ 

Our second extract is a bit of Paris life, containing 
a fow characteristic touches: ‘We dined at a tudle- 
Phdte—the company all French but ourselves; and 
found that, instead of looks and aigns of insult, which 
we had Leen led to expect, we were treated by our 
neighbours wt table with miuch civility. They engaged 
among themsclyes in keen political discussion ; but, qa 
the whole, scemed rather friendly to the king. With 
one exception—an old gentlenran with powdered 4rair 
and well-dressed frills, a relic of the old schdol—-they 
were examples of that coarseness, and not 
ferocity, which the Revolation has stam a0 exten~ 
sively upon the present generation of the French 


people, had not yet seen a single individual af whom 
we should say, in land, * There is a gemthemantlike 
man!” 


‘We went to the Théatre de Varisté, on the Bonle- 
vards Italicnnea; and, in pasaing along the lattes aaw 
the Parisian gentlemen and, dedis assembling ia thes 
coffve-houses, and sittlag on chaira under the trate, 5 te, 
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paésthe ovening!” This last custom T wes not till 
then xward of, were not much gratified with the 
VarieGes, There were no loes than short pieces ; 
dal es they profess to ba a Hving picture of the follies 
ov Inughabilities of the day, they cannot be supposed to 
tiave much dramatic merit. I¢ was here that “Jean 
Bool” was so much caticatured last year. He was 
invariably represented as very angry. Nothing amuses 
a*Frenchman more than an Engtishman’s constant 
pansion; for the French are remarkable for a calin 
and often provoking preservation of temper. “ Enter 
Jean Bool angry,” is a common ecenic annunciation ; 
} and certain unlucky expletives by which an English- 
man gives netite of an access of rage, like a dog 
by snarling, are not spared, to the great delight of 
the French andience. It happened, on our night, that 
aome more respect was paid to John Bull than last 
year. It waa among the tiret proofs I had met with of 
eandid acknowledgment by the French of how much 
they owe to Iinglish generosity. It wag a kind of pan- 
tomimic representation of processions in honour of the 
white flag and fleur-de-lis, ‘The characters were chicfly 
National Guards; and the females decorated them with 
white cockades, and danced with them, as they do on 
oecasions of public fetes in the Tuiliries and other 
public gardens. Wheu the flags displayed the word 
“ Paix,” the applause was enthustastic. A scene truly 
French now occurred, Nothing was wanting but the 
aceeasion of sume of the real soldiers to this ayowal of 
loyalty. Several fine-looking yrenadiers in the soiled, 
and even tattertd, uniforms of the campaign, entered, 
presenting various proofs of having suflered at Water- 
loo. Loud and repeated shouts from the audience! 
All the other performers exert themselves to induce 
the yeterane to exchange the tricolored for the white 
cockade, to which they shew great reluctance. At last 
the Indica prevail, and pin the white cochade on their 
breasts; the National Guards embrace them, and the 
whole house rings with “Vive le Roi!” Considering 
the kind of attachment which the one cockade or the 
other has proved itself to indicate, the scene was any- 
thing but pleasing to us. Indeed, it reeailed to me 
that indisereet policy of last year, which received, with 
embraces, into the kiny’s aervice that very soldiery 
which hesitated not to betray bin when the man 
reappeared who suited better their own views and 
interests. I could not help hoping. that receiving 
again into confidence the soldiers of Bonaparte would 
never go further than the theatre. <A scene followed 
more gratifying to English national feeling. On seving 
the wounded soldiers, one of the female characters runs 
to them, and by very eager signa sevens to be inquiaing 
the fate of a soldier in whom she had a very warm 
interest. She is answered by signa, which spoke too 
plainly that he had fallen on the ficld of battle. ‘The 
lady fainte away. Un her recovery, the finds that an 
Englieh officer has entered. and with him a wounded 
¥rench officer, whose steps he ig very carefully aiding. 
The maid recognises her lover, or brother, in the 
wounded Frenchman, and is almost wild with joy. 
She asks, by signs, how be was preserved, when the 
officer points gratefully to the young Englishuian, and 
presescs his band to his heart. The transported fair, 
one falls on her knees to the English officer, and 
fervidly kisses hig hand, while he gallantly raiecs her, 
and resigns his wounded charge to her care. The 
whole was well performed, and excited tho loudest 
applause, with a cry which was gratifying, for the 
moment, to hear: “ Vive les Anglais! Ila sont ica plus 
géndreux do monde.” One circumstance gids the 
reality of this feeling in the French, and perhaps still 
taore calle forth its expression—namely, the daily con- 
treat ‘between the conduct of the other allied troops, 
| aiecans of Se Prussians, and ners of the rae 
Pruseianas have rezped « harvest of vengeance m 
+. whe ample than was expected, although forbearance 





self compared to what the French, inflicted for ten 
New on them, After all, the conduct of the Prussiazis 
is much exaggerated, and a fow instatces of outrage 
are extended as if they were of hovtrly obcerrence. 
Making the French feel a little is plainly winked at by 
the Prussian commanders; and it ia evan sett that 
Blucher answered, to a remonstrance of Lord Wel 
ton’s on the subject, that the French never were ip 
England. The French find it more difficult to anbmit 
to the dominion of an enemy whom they have so Jong 
despised; while that very circumstance inducea the 
Prussians to carry matters with a higher hand. In 
the cafés, they domineer over every Frenchman who 
enters; and IL have seen the latter turn away when 
they saw Prussian officera sitting in the coffee-room 
before them. The Austrians are not at all complained 
of, except for the practice, equally harmless and foolish, 
of wearing Iaurel leaves in their capa. 

‘On coming out of the theatre, we were surprised to 
sce the immense numbers of chairs still oceupied by 
multitudes of dressed ladics and gentlemen, under the 
light of reflected lamps, seomingly doing nothing but 
iling away the nyht. ‘Phis scene I witnessed con- 
tinually, besides seeing the cafes, ico-houses, and 
tea-gardeng full of ladies. In teuth, Aome is a word and 
a thing unknown in France, at lonet in Paris. Domestic 
pleasure was never heard of, All the virtues, public 
aa well as private, which an English home founda and 
rears, oxist not in that volatile city, Children are put 
out to nurse, and then sent from home ex pension—-thas 
is, to boarding-schools, where the girle are fitted for 
the coffec-houses and the trees of the Boulevards, and 
antitted for everything else. The moment a French- 
woman has dined, if she does not also dine ina café, 
she looka anywhere but to home for her evening's 
enjoyment. She goce to some public place, or at ones 
to a cate —most hkely not (o the same with her husband 
—nand there, or in the Boulevards, Joungea out the 
evening, It is difficult to imngine anything 80 com- 
fortloss, to aay nothing of disreputable, as such habits, 
A French family has no notion of what we call a 
firende, and associate therewith so much of domestic 
delight. 1 really was never more convinced of the 
advantage, morally, of having actual flreplacea—an 
accommodation rare in Trench houses,’ 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tt is no wonder that there are conflicting accounte of a 
region where everything in nature ie so wildly diferent 
fron what we are accustomed to elaewhere; where 
most of the quadrupeds come into this breathing world 
not half made up, and grow the rest in an outside 
pouch; where ihe swans are black, and the eagles 
white; where the jay laughs lke a jackass, the magpie 
breathes like an /Kolian harp, and other birds flatter 
about, cracking whips, grinding knives, and ringing 
chimes of bells; where the cuel.oo's note startles the 
dull car of night, and the owls boding ecreech mocks 
the light of day; where the mole and the platypas lay 
egg3, and, when they are hatched, puckle their young; 
where maggots five inches Jong aro exten Jike maca- 
roni; where the bees are without sting, many of the 
most beautiful flowers without smell, and most of the 
treca without shade, shedding their bark inateail of 
leaves; where the north winds are hot, the south winds 
cold, and the cast wind healthy; whers the moun- 
tain-tups are warm, the valleys cool, and the rivers 
dwindle ss they run, and ure lost before they reach the 
sea. It ix no wonder, we say, that @ good deal of mis- 
apprehension still exists respecting a region like this. 
We must @¢ accustomed to the oddities it presents; 
the Europran eye must cease to wonder as it follows 
the sun travelling northward, and the European ear to 
be startled by hearing the word July associated with 
wid-winter, aad ths word January with mid-summer, 
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‘pefore a true estimate can be formed even of ord 
Booka are not usually written by ald residents 
ia Australia; new-comera, surprised by the novelties 
atound them, pour their feelings into print, and each 
man receives and promulgates an impression corre- 
sponding with his idiosynerasy. Even in the greatest 
question of all, a variety of opinions has been formed, 
which cannot all be right; and we think we shall be 
doing a service to our readers, by disseminating among 
them the statements relating to Climate and Health 
made by a gentleman who himself traversed the most 
important provinces in pursuit of health, and whose 

tion is derived either from personal observation 
or from the communications of old colonists.* 

Spring begins early in Scptember, and a genial 
warmth goes on increasing as the rain diminishes, till 
about the middle of November, when summer com- 
mences. The warmth is by this time heat, which waxes 
and waxes, till by the end of the month the rivers have 
disappeared, vegetation ceased, and the whole country 
ja an arid desert. At the cloce of February, the 
temperature begins to sink; by the middlc of March, 
autumn has begun; and in early April, as at home — 
the April of the poets—showers and sunshine alternate, 
the ground is covered with a carpeting of verdure, the 
air is clear, bracing, and buoyant. In June, winter 
comes, if that cau be called winter which is dis- 
tinguished only by torrenta of rain, and ‘the river 
roaring like the sea.” During this time, and till the 
middle or end of August, there are delightful daya and 
even weeks between the rains, more beautiful and 
exhilarating than the finest spring weather in England. 
The average of good and bad throughout the year ie 
twenty-five extremely hot days. kixty wet or cold 
days, and the rest ‘indesenbably pleasant,’ with the 
alr bright and balmy, and the decp-blue sky unstained 
by a cloud. Tn this region the charms of sunrise and 
sunset have an Australian wildness and exaggeration. 
The curtaiu-clouds of the former, of purple and 
vermilion, are thrown wide open over mountain and 
plain, till their gorgeous hues melt away in a deep 
golden colour a3 the plowing orb risea into the 
heavens. In the evening, the acene is still richer. The 
sun waxes in splendour as he nears the goal of his 
eareer, where clouds mae up in billowy maseca, and of 
every glorious liuc, to receive him; the hill-tops blaze 
with crimson and gold, fringed with dazzling silver; 
the sky looks like a vast rainbow paling from the 
west, and tho plains below are dycd in their whole 
extent with pink. Even the towns and loncly dwell- 
ings add poctry to the yncture, sharing in the rich and 
varied colouring, and their windows flashing buck to 
the setting gun a farewell slumination, 

But this gorgeoue period is short: if wants the 
charm of lingering twilight. Day and night sre of 
nearly equal length throughout the scar; and they 
melt so suddenly into erch other, that the beholder feels 
a sonsation of disappointment. Presently, however, he 
finds that the scene has merely changed, not closed 
Those dark, hard, severe heavens that have succecded 
the rainbow sky, are studded with constellations that 
are as brilliant as they aro strange to the European 
observer; and the moon poura down such a flood of 
radiance upon the whole fae of the earth from horizon 
to horizon as he never beheld before, The light of both 
gun and moon is far more intense in Australia than in 
Britam: Mr Lancelott considers the difference to be ag 
five to three. 

Tn winter, the thermometer rarcly ranges lower than 
46 degrees Fahrenheit, “and ico is rarely er never acen ; 
but in summer, in the latitude of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, the mercury frequently indicates 90 or 100 
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degrece, ot avon more. ‘The varintons in ‘the: 
rature are sudden and extraordinary. 
frequently higher by 20 degrees than or 
evening; and the average heat of one bp fase 
15 degrees than that of the next, Abferamed 
frequently caused by the mere change of wind. 
north wind is always dry, and often violent ; in -witrter, 
moderately warm, in summer, intensely hot, raising ‘the 
thermometer in the shade sometimes to 190 
drying up grasa and fruit, and fling the alr with #0 
dense a cloud of sand and dust, that the sun is obscured, 
and Milton’s idea of darkness visible realised. Sorse~ 
times this wind rushes upwards, sometinies downwards, 
sometimes horizontally, sometimes in circles. Ocoa- 
sionally it travels so slowly, that its movement is 
scarcely perceptible; and then the earth, exposed to 
the unobscured rays of the sun, and the scorching but 
almost motionless wind, becomes ao hot that a thermo- 
meter, over another sunk just below the surface, 
stood at 161 degrees! During these siroccos, sheet- 
lightning sweeps through the atmosphere at night. 

During the prevalence of such winds, nearly all 
weakly persons suffer from lassitude and depression ; 
but the robust continue to toil on, seeming to feel 
nothing disagreeable but the dust. They begin in the 
latter part of November, and recur at intervals till the 
end of February. When these are over, there comes a 
boisterous wind from the south, battling but unsaccess- 
fully with the austral blasts, and obscuring the light of 
the sun with clouds of dust, carth, and sand. ‘ When 
sight returns, on looking northward, & most imposing 
scene presents itself; a distinctly defined perpendicular 
wall of dust, which IE can only liken to a mighty 
hattlement, dividing the universe, extends eastward 
and westward to the horizon, and reaching into the 
heavens, beyond the limits of vision, reccdes from 
view.’ 

All these, however, are like accidental circumstances 
interrupting the harmony of nature. During the 
greater part of the year, the country is refreshed, 
morning and evening, hy the exhilarating breezes of 
the Pacific. On the eastern coast, these delightful 
broozes occur daily during summer, and at Melbourne 
and Adelaide, for about 280 days in the year. ‘I 
noticed that perpendicular whirlwinds were of common 
gecurrence during the prevalence of southerly winds. 
These spiral currents are usually from about fifteen to 
thirty tect in diameter; they carry up the dust and 
fine sand to an immonee height, and look like dirty 
brown-coloured moving columna; sometimes they travel 
on singly; at others, they are in companies of three, 
four, or more. After a time, they lose their m- 
dicular, and gracefully descend to the earth, when they 
look like falling towers; as soon as the upper ends of 
the columns near the earth, the rotatory motion ceases, 
the dust falls to the ground, and the pillars vanial: into 
thin air. Occasionally, a whirlwind will apring up in 
® moment, carry a cloud of dust into mid-air, and then 
auddenly cease.’ 

In the mountain ravines, the climate is almost 
Britieh, the thermometer rarely ranging above 85, and 
never above 90 degrees, In the winter, frosty nights 
and snow-storms are common, but the frost usually 
disappears before the rays of the moruing sun. In 
these districts, colds and rheumatic affections are oeca- 
sional, as with us. So completely do the meteoric 
phenomena depend upon local circomstances, that our 
ation, while sitting on one of these agora 

uth Australia, enjo: the balmy _brepra, w! 
thermometer at 81 degrees bebeld Dencath hini tho 
city of Adelaide, and the sorrounding country, smoking 
in the dust of a rh Age hoon iwi 
at 107 degrees in morn trict, 
aS geueqeant of rain falle thag in the 
ait is clastic ang bieding, and 
ohjticts look sharp and 
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on the horiten. Op the plains, 
( ity in the atmoaphare but whan it 
zuins. Dows, however, are not uncommén, and are 
not so inmoxious as the colonists supposs, Thunder- 
sometimes their 


time torn by lightning in every direction, the rain 
weeny down in floods, and the earth is shaken with 
bursts of thunder. Theso phenomena last from one 
hour te thirty-six, and are instantly succeeded by calm 
and sunahine, Hail-storms, too, occasionally occur; 
and, more rarely, columns of water walk among the 
hills, and when they buret, inundate the country fur 
niles around. 

That such climatic changes should be without effect 
upon the health of man, is incredible; but as yet 
the conflicting statements are 80 numerous, and the 
Statistical returne ao limited and inaccurate, that the 
subject is involved in considerable obscurity. Mr 
Lancelott-—neither an interested colonist nor a dis- 
appointed adventurer—-conceives himself to be entitled 
to some credit; and thie may be accorded, the rather 
that his inquiries were not nade solely from scientific 
curiosity, but likewise from motives of svlf-preserva- 
tion, a9 he was himsclf in bad health. That the 
climate requirus the counteracting cares of civilisation, 
is obvious frum the condition of the natives, The 
constitution of the Austruliau black is delicate in the 
extreme. Ha shoots up to manhood like a reed; 
withers while yet in youth; at thirty, is in the 
decline of life; and at forty. in old age. The white 
colonists are diffirently situated; yet it is necessary 
for them to consider and prepare for the pecuharitics 
of the climate. When they arrive in Austrahn, they 
perhaps find the unaccustomed clearness of the air, the 
dazzling brightness of the daylght, and the constant 
eunshine, monotonous and wearisome. But this fecling 
speedily goca off, and their bodies become so inured to 
the high temperature, that at length tley suffer more 
from cold than heat. But if they have been accus- 
tomed at home to enjoy our cold moat winters and 
springs, and feel lassitude in suniuner, they will find 
their acclimation more dificult, if not impossible; 
extreme dryness and heat, the main ch racteristics of 
the atmosphere, being unfavourable alike to mev and 
plants that flourish in a temperate clime. ‘Che dr) neas 
of the atmosphere checks the tendency to consump- 
tion, and perhaps consumption itaclf in ita incipient 
atiges; but the violent changes are injurious when the 
disease is fully developed, or when the patient is far 
advanced in decay.” This throws light upon what has 
been a vexed question, more particularly with us, owing 
to a somewhat loosely-worded statement in the /upers 
for the People. To say broadly, that the Australian 
climate is either favourable or unfavourable to con- 
eumptive patienta, without classifying the cases, is 
erroneous; although, aa the disease when fur advanced 
would in all prohability prove fatal at home, there can 
ba no great harm in trying a change of air. 

The colonists live a very exposed life, yet they suffer 
little from cough, or ctld at the cheat; and cold in 
the head, face-ache, and rheumatism, are not more 
common than in England. The climate is unhesita- 

y suid to cure dyspepsy ; but the opposite diseases 
of: and aise are induced, more especially 
at the close of spring and the beginning of autumn, by 
the andden changes of temperature. These maladies, 
however, are seldom fatal, During summer, ophthalmia, 
sone lips aad, mouths, and bilious and intermittent 
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fpvers, occur; but the ferars ate neither eo frequent for 
so fatal as in other hot countries where mareh minstis 
abounds. Derangement of the liver is induced otcasion- 
ally by the climate; which, on the contraty, oxercises 
a curative influence in disorders of the kidueya. It te 
hurtful to the scrofulous, and beneficial to the gouty. 
With the exception of influenza, no cases of pestilan! 
epidemic have ever occurred in any of the provinads . 
The nervous system, however, is soverely tried. Nervous 
debility ia increased; the latent seeda of insanity, to 
all appearance, developed; and delirium tremens 16 
frequently hurried by tho heat to a fatal termination. 

In sone of the towns the mortality among the infants 
is great; while in the country districts it Is less than 
in Britain, Children born in Australia, or transported 
thither in early infancy, arrive at maturity earlier than 
with us, more especially the females, Naatened into 
development by the genial climate, a girl of fifteen has 
all the charms, and many of the graces of womanhood. 

We come now to two atatements, which, taken in 
eonjunction, are somewhat extraordinary; and we are 
the rather inclined to notice them in a apocial manner, 
that we have befor. met with them in private letters 
from well-informed colonists. We give them in the 
words of our authur:—‘ Healthy natives of the British 
isles, of both acxcs, who arrive in Australia in the hey- 
day of life, and acttle there, may expect to die about 
ten years sooncr than they would had they remained 
at home. Natives of Great Britain, either male or 
female, who have passed the meridian of life, will in all 
probability add ten or twenty years to their existence 
by guing to cither of the colonies, and ending their 
days than? . 

These two statements would appear to be inconalst- 
ent, In the heyday - -which, we presume, means tho 
full maturity —of hfe, we are at our strongest; and if 
we cannot then bear well the change of climate, how 
cin we expect to do so when our decline has com- 
menced? Yet we have no doubt the statistics of 
death in Australia would bear out our author in the 
opiuion he has expreas:d—and we have ar Httle doubt 
that the opinion is entirely erroncous. The condition 
of the savage native proves, as we have already hinted, 
that the climate is not healthy per se -that its viciasi- 
tudes and extrayagances require to be met by the 
appliances of civilisation. Now, the man exulting in 
his youthful strength, is just the person to neglect pre- 
caution of every kind. It is he who is the victim of 
that dissipation of which our author himself gives a 
sad picture; it is he who vaunts of exposing himself 
to atmospheric changes unharmed—who, in fact, feels 
and acts ag if his noon of manhood were immortal. 
After a certain number of years, the fatal mistake is 
discovered. His constitution hag been irreparably, 
although sHently injured ; he dics before his time, and 
leaves behind as 2 mourner that senior who had 
fonnd the neceasity, before leaving Europe at all, of 
intrenching himself against the assaults of climate 
and the pestilence of excess. Temperance, flannel next 
the skin, the avuidance of crude vegetables and fruita, 
abstinence from colonial ale and from water that has 
not been boiled, attention to the digestion, and care as 
to exposure to heat and the night-air—these are nearly 
everything our author recommicnds to the young settler 
as the menuns of preserving health, 

‘These conditions, it must be owned, are few and 
easy; pnd even if otherwise, they would be well worth 
observing for the sake of enjoying health in a country 
where 240 days vut of the 305 are ‘ indescribably 
pleasant,’ and the remainder, with only a few excep- 
tions, much Jess disagrecablo than our average weather 
in England # 2 a country where the cold of winter is 14 
degrees above the freezing-point, and where the aceli- 
matised inhabitant is able to work hard in the test 
heats of summer. In the short Australian winter a 
gale of wind or « deluge of rain is = variety lasting 
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fer an hour or a day; at home, as we know by recent 
experience, we may be subject to the visitation fur 
a quarter of va year together, with all ita attendant 
@isturbance of the health and apirite, 

We ought to add, that the subjects of climate and 
health occupy only two chapters of Mr Lancelott’s 
book, which appears in other respects to be a well- 
considered and useful manual. The reader will ob- 
serve that the descriptions do not apply to North or 
Tropical Australia, where the attempts at colonisation 
have hitherto been abortive. 





MUSTAPHA THE LUCKY. 

AN APOLOGUE. 
Mustarya began the world with little of its goods ; 
but having health, strength, a clear intellect, and 
indomitable will, he gradually attained wealth and 
respectability. At the same tine, he was fortunate in 
his domestic circumstances ; for iis wife, besides being 
handsome and aceontplished, was gentle and affectionate ; 
and hia children, being endowed with sound consti- 
tutions, and renred in healthy circumstances, throve 
continually, and gave no trouble. Everybody said that 
Mustapha was a prodigy of prosperity in all respects, 
for nothing ever wout wrong with him. He himself 
acknowledged the goodness of Providence with a grate- 
fal heart; and being of a benevolent disposition, he 
dealt largely of the tiuits of lis industry to the many 
lees fortunate people who came under his notice, parti- 
eularly to those whom he had known in his carly days 
At the sane time he maintained, wider al his pros- 
perity, . humble mind; and his manners, which had 
originally been unassuming, never Widerwent the least 
change. 

The world concluded that Mustapha was a happy 
man; but where is happmess below? Te hud to 
confess to himself, though he never spoke of such 
subjects to others, that the many cxternal blessings 
which he enjoyed, had failed to gave dint trne case 
and peace of inind. Always, as theese blessings Inad 
increased, he had found himself more and more removed, 
ag it were, from the syinpathics of nis fellow -creatures. 
It was not that he was not courted and flattered, ag 
rich men ustally are, or that the world generally failed 
to acknowledge his merits and his virtues. It was that 
no one now acemed to enter into Jns feelings on a foot- 
ing of brotherly equality. Jt appeared to be felt, that 
a man such as be is al)-sufficient to hinself. No one 
was much coneerned about ham. ‘Those who were 
nearest to an equality with hun, and with whom he 
came most in contact, were the mot gentous of him, and 
the coldest in their demeanour. Tevcn the affections of 
his nearest relatives withercd under the shadow of his 
growing inyportance, ‘They thought him proud, tierely 
because he had been rared above them ; 2ud when apy 
great man gave Jui his friendship, they would say, he 
was ambitious of the notice of his superiors, though 
that was a thing which he never made the least effort 
to obtain. He would try, by putting on a manner nore 
familiar than would otherwise lave been necessary, and 
which accordingly was of a forced character, to assure 
them that he was unchanged in heart, and this went 
some Httle way in convincing them; but he found no 
great satisfaction in so partial a euceess, and one which 
was to be gained only by a sacrifice ot sincerity. 

At length the tide of fortune turned with Mas- 
tapha. Some barks of his were lost at sen, and his 
bazaar was about the same time brokon into, and 
robbed of gous to a large amount. ‘The plague 
‘coming at that time to Constantinople, his wifo aud 
three of his children were swept off by it in the 
course of afew days. Mustapha regarded his calami- 
tiea with a firm and collected mind; but he could not 
vtorceat from himself that he was now too ald to repair 

+3he Joss of bis wealth, and that nothing which thie 





world can give would ever make up for 

of his dear children, He bad been tatight « sort of 
stoicism by the isolation in which he had- lived so 
long during his prosperous days, and he now 

himself to bear these dietresacs in soltiude and secreay. 
“The world,’ he said, ‘has been Httle troubled with me 
or my concerns hitherto, and I shall not begin now to 
call its attention, when TF can present myself only aaa 
distressing spectacle of misfortune.’ But he speedily 
found that the world would not allow him fo bear the 
burden of calamity alone. Al kinda of people, even 
those who had been most envions of him in his hetter 
days, came about him with expressions of condolence. 
Many offered him assistance to begin business anew. 
Kinsfolk who had deserted his house for years, now 
flocked to it, to grieve with him for the loss of his 
children, It might almost be said, there was a general 
movement in society to console and cheer the unfotta- 
nite Mustapha. 1c was at firet surprised and some- 
what embarrassed, but then pleased. The voico of 
kindness found its way into and softened his heart. 
For the first time he wept; but his tears were 
e\pressive ag much of happiness as of sorrow. 

Calling his remaining children around him, he said: 
“My beloved ones, God ia great. He maketh joy out 
of sorrow, and giveth the victory to weakness. Once I 
was wealthy and great, and the only consequence was, 
that I became an object of the malignant feelings of my 
fellow-creatures, I never was happy then; and perhaps 
it wea but right that I should thas pay for the muny 
ndvantages T enjoyed over others in a acene where all 
are equal in the eye of God. Now my wealth is gone, 
and I have Jost greater treasures etill; but behold, 
calamity has restored to me the hearts of my neigh- 
bours and kinsfolk, J am once more simply a man 
amongst mon, They give mo their sympathies, aa one 
exposed hike theinsely es to the hardships and difficulties 
of Ite, And an their kindness J feel a delight beyond 
wl that this world can give under any circumstances 
whatever. Rejoice, then, with me, that WE HAVE 
SUPPERLD. 

The remainder of Mustapha’s life was spent in com- 
paratively humble circumstances; but he never had 
oceasion to regret the loss of furtune, ‘There was even 
# happiness in store for him beyond all he had yet felt, 
for his children, who in the days of prosperity bad 
thought only of their own indulgences, and were often 
wayward and disobedicnt, now concentrated their best 
teclings on their amiable parent; and in their exertions 
for hia benefit, their gencrous self-denial, and their kind 
attention to his comfort, formed a yzuard around him, 
within which he felt a security such as mere wealth 
cannot give. 





BADGES. 


Tur French knight, who, in his metrical chronicle— 
now accepted as an authoritative histurical record— 
has left us such an interesting account of the sudden 
and tragical downfall of the second Richard, one of the 
most unfortunate of England’s monarchs, relates that 
when the king's only attendants were ‘ sorrows, sad- 
nese. afflictions, mournings, Weepings, and lamentations, 
there was one Jenico, a Gascon squire, who ahewed 
well the true love that he had for King Richanl; for 
never for threats, nor for any entreaty whatever, would 
he put off the badge of his lord the king—to wit, the 
hart, saying: “ Now God forbid that for mortal man 
1 should put off the order of my rightful lord.” So 
that at last it came to the knowledge of the Dake 
of Lancaster, who caused him to be shamefully and 
basely led to the castle of Chester, where he e 

day by day to loge hia head.’ The chronicler prooneda 
to state, that he doukd nog ascertain whether Jonisn waa | 
executed or not. It J9 gratifying ta us to know, hoy ~ 
ever, that the Joyalty and fidelity of the Gascon did- mot 
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cort him hie if ° During the three mbsogemt refs | oremonic of the day, Some years snbesquentl 
‘he cam be occasionally espied throngh the dim mists mund, surnamed Coeihen oo son tt 


whith ‘eavplop the by-ways and dut-of-the-way places 
ae é aor ‘the’ Dye a eae reer 
Breast ter the and other 
Trishry, in Ulster; at dhotiende ceojanciion with the 
Bishop of Down, making treaties with the redoubtable 
Denali of the Isles, and otherwise eomporting himself 
mean approved good soldier and servant of the state. 
The white hart was Richard’s favourite cognizance: he 
wore it in honour and remembrance of his mother, the 
eras Joan Holand, the renowned Fair Maid of 
it. 

The coat-armour of a royal or noble family being 
considered of far too aacrod a character to be worn 
ag a personal ornament or distinction by a retainer of 
inferior rank, unless a herald, the Badge, Cognizunce, 
or Sign of Company, as it waa variously termcd, worn 
by all, from king or baron down to the memal, served 
as a recoguition and distinction of party, of feudal 
allegiance and dependency, to both friends and toes. 
Tt was worn on the arm'‘or cap: the monstrel was 
distinguished by wearing his suspended round the neck 

“by @ ailver chain. Unlike the device, which was as- 
sumed at pleasure, and merely expressed the pecuhar 
design, sentiment, or mclination of the person who bore 
it, the badge was invariably conswlercd hereditary, an) 
was assumed in commemoration of daring feats of arin >, 
or family alliauces, ag an emblem of territorial tenure 
and possessions; and, in some instances, 1teven indicated 
the namo or title uf the chicf by whom it was worn 
Nur was it worn on the person alone: the manstous of 
tho great, the ecclesiastical edifices they founded or 
endowed, their touibs, furniture, armour, vasnids, all 
were marked by the distinguishing badge. Yet, lhe 
the device, it was not recogmscd by the heralds, though 
in course of time it has surreptitiously crept into coat- 
armour as a heraldic charge. 

The two most ancient badges in English history are 
the White and Red Roses of the rival houses of Youk 
and Lancaster. Tho white rose of York was the 
territorial distinction and tenure of the Castle and 
Honour of Clifford, a possession of that royal house. 
Tt is dificult to say why it ig more particwarly men- 
tioned as their war-badye during the devastabmg civil 
war; probably it waa selected. as such, from the other 
badges of the family, merely in contradistinction and 
opgozition to the red ruse of Lancaster. Shakspcare, 
ins historical dramas, closely follows the teat of the 
eld chroniclers; yet we have not been able to find, 
among any of those old bhick-letter historians, any 
allusion to the famous scene in the Temple Garden ; 
but a tradition of such an occurrence might have been 
extant in the great poct’s day, nur does it seem at all 
improbable that Richard Plantagenet saul: 

* Since you are tongue-tied, and so fowth to peak, 

In damb significants prociain your thoughts : 

Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth, 

If he supposes that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with ime,’ 
And that Somerset replied : 

S Let him that is io coward, nor no flattercr, 

Bat dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck @ red rose from off this thorn with nc.’ 

Theobald IV., King of Navarre, and Count of 

i and Brie, the famous troubadour, poct, 
patron pocts, song-maker and song-singer, as the 
old writers term him, returning from the Holy Land, 
‘orought with him the first Damascus rose ever socn 
ia Western Exrope Planted in « congenial climate 
aod soil at ‘Cheobald’s city of Provins, the new and 
Peenteons flower flouriched. and multiplied, attracting 
faa tttention, and receiving the high honour of 

weed ‘in the grandest and most solemm religious 





Henry JIL, married Blanche of Navarre, # descendant 
of ‘Theobald. Proving, at that time, was famous for 
its woollen manufactures; and Philip f¢ Howdi, of 
France, cayer to raise fuads, to proscomte an ‘unjust 
war, heavily taxcd the master manufacturers, who 
declared their unwillingness and inability to submit to 
such exaction, Wilham of Pentecost, the mayor of 
Provins, wishing to obtain the king's favour, proposed ff 
to the masters, that if they would pay the incrcased 
tax, he would cause the bell which announced the hours 
of jabour tv be rung an hour later than the usual time | 
every evening, thua giving tho maetora an hour's extra 
work from cach man. ‘This proposition waa accepted, 
and the consequence was, that the workmen broke out 
in open insurrection, during which tho mayor was 
killed. The king, enraged ut this proceeding, sont 
Edmund Crouchback to reduce the citizens to order, 
which he did in @ fearfully crue? manner, and aleo broke 
the bell to meces, declurmg that, for the future, the will 
of the master aloue shauld regulate the hours of labour. 
In commemoration of these events, Crouchback as- 
sumed as a badge the red rose for which Proyina had 
already become famous; aud the sing gave him the 
tiles of Champaigne and Brie. We may just add, ag @ 
sequel te this specnnen of feudal times, that after aomo 
yeurs, and many petitions, letters-patent were granted, 
permitting the town to have another bell, named Guil- 
lamette, in honour of the murdered mayor, and bearing 
an inscription humyliatuay to the citizens; but Proving 
never atter regained ity muauutacturing importauce, 
Croucthack subsequently became Karl of Lancaster: 
his descendant Henry, surnamed Wryneck, was the 
first duke of that tide, dohu of Grunt, fourth son 
of Edward Hib, wanying Blanche of Artois, sole 
heiress of Wryneck, assumed the badge of the red 
lose, and shortly alter was, by parliament, granted 
the dukedom of Lancaster. As the Lancastrian party 
defended thar usurpation, by asserting that Crouch- 
back wag the eldest son of Mlenry 11, but had been 
set aside on account of his deformity, aud that conso- 
quently, through Blanche of Artois, they were the 
levttimate heirs to the throne, the red rose of Pro- 
Ving derived from Crouchback had a strong political 
siemification, as well ts being the badge of a powerful 
party in the state. The importance of badges aa the 
Ingpnia of pobueal partisans must not be underrated, 
Toe white hart of the deposed Richard was a continual 
source of iuquictudge to the usurper Henry; statutes 
were enacted forbidding its being worn; and though 
Richard had beew Jony dead, leaving no direct heirs, 
yet Marry Percy, ‘the hare-braincd Uotapur,’ raised 
the north, wid fought the battle of Slucwshury under 
the badge and banner of the white bart. Even so late 
as Queen Llizabeth’s tine, an act was passed, by 
wich a severe penalty was laid on Call phantasticall 
prophecies, upou ur by the occasion of any badges, 
cognivances, or lle things.’ 

The origin of the well-known badge worn by tha 
Princes of Wales, has long been an unsettled question 
Aawonpst antiquarica. ‘The common vermon~ that it 
was the creat of the king of Bohemia, who was slain 
at the battle of Cressy. and first arsuined by the Blagk 
Prince in commemoration of that conthct-—is now 
considered to be merely a mediaval myth, The king 
of Byhemia’s erest wax the wings of a vultare, but he 
wore as hia device the representation of an ostrich 
cating a spike, tv imply how little he dreaded the perils 
of cold iron. This ostrich, then, it ig supposed, supplied 
the three feathers for the prince's ‘cap of fame.” On 
the other # ind, there is clear evidence that Edward 
U1, aud most of his eons, wore the ostrich feathers as 
well as the Black Prince, The famrons herald and 
antiquary, Randie Holme, agcribea a totally differcnt 
origin to this badge. dhe asserts that the ostrich 




















f- Hestivees swore the ensigns of the Princes of Wales 
1 turing the independence of their country, long prior to 
tte conquest by the English; and after that event, the 
‘eldest sons of the kings of England, as Princes of 
‘Wala, continued to wear them, adding the motto, Ich 
Dien (I serve); to express that, though of paramount 
importanve in Wales, they yet owed allegiance to the 
crown of England. Even at the risk of being tedliona, it 
would be unfair to omit the Welsh tradition respecting 
this motto. They maintain that it is a corruption of 
the Welsh, Lich (Behold the man), and was 
applied to Edward of Carnarvon, in consequence of his 
royal father having learned and exclaimed these worda 
when he presented the infant prince to the assembled 
tribes, in fulfilment of his equivocal promise that he 
would give them a prince ‘who could spenk no word of 
English.’ Camden's explanation of Ich Lien is worthy 
of notice. He states that it alludes to the words of the 
Apoatle, Gal. iv. 1: ‘The heir, as long as he ia a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of 
all.’ There is groat probability that Camden is correct. 
Formerly, the children of the highest rank nut only 
waited at table, and performed other menial duties for 
their parents and seniors, but also wore blue gowns, 
the distinguishing dress of domestic servants, ‘The 
last relic of that garb is still to be scen in the long 
blue coat worn by the scholars of Christ’ School, 
London; and we may add, that the last relic of the 
badge still clings to the arms of a few of the Lordon 
watermen and firemen, 

Beside the white rose, the house of York had several 
other badges—as a tulcon confined by a fetterlock—a 
white lion, representing the EKarldom of March—-a black 
bull, for the Honour of Clare—a white boar, for the 
Honour of Windsor. Mdmond Langley, son of Edward 
ILL, first ussmined the falcon in the fetterlovk, thereby, 
as it is supposed, implying that ‘the aspiring blood of 
York’ was debarred from mounting to the throne. 
Edward IV. when the fortunes of bis fumily were in 
the ascendant, commanded his son to wear this badge, 
but with the fetterlock open; and said, that when 
Edmond Lancicy first wore it, he asked his children if 
they knew the Latm for fetterlock; not reccrving an 
immediate answer, he thus procecded: * Well, if you 
cannot tell me, Twill you. It is dee, Aare, hoe, tacentis— 
that ia: Be silent and quict, for God knows what may 
come to pass hereafter.” ‘Lhe white boar was the favou- 
rite badge of Richard TIL; 13.000, worked in fustian, 
wore distributed nt bis coronation. Lhe swan and the 
antelope were well-known cognizances of the house of 
TLanenster. They derived the swan through the Behung, 
from QGoflfrey of Bovillon, and he from the famous, or 
rather fatulous, Knight of the Swan, so celebrated 
in ancient romance. A porteullis was the badue of 
the Beaufort branch of the Lancaster family; it wes 
worn by our ‘Sudor kings, and also by James I. of 
Reotland and his descendants, in commemoration of 
his marriage with the courageous and devoted Lady 
Jane Beaufort. 

An old political poem, not long since discovered 
among the manuscripts in 'Trimty College, Dublin, ia 
particularly curious from its enumeration of the badgos 
worn by the Yorkiet leaders at the sanguinary battle 
of Towton, in 1461, which proved so fatal to the 
Lanoastriang: 40,000 of that party, it 1 said, were left 
lifelera on the flold. ‘This dreadful contiier ia unparal- 
leled in the history of warfare; it commenced at four 
O'clock in the afternoon, and continued unt the afler- 
noon of the next day, snow falling heavily all the time. 
The poem, if it is really worthy of the name, is an 
exulting pan on the great victory, and is composed in 
honour of Edward IV., who is designated in it as ‘tho 
white rose of Honen’ the flower alluded to at the end 
ofeach veres, he having been bern in that city. Basing 
af considerable interest as an early English tical 
éffasion, we give a short extract from it pramising that 
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ha’ pelled to snoderntee ‘the ‘epditing, 
Trake i Javalgibls to tho ponamaliy of ealeees = 


The greyhound and the bart’s hend,they quit thes well 
ft t y} . 

So did the harrow of Canterbury, and Clinton with he kay ; 

The white ship of Bristol, he feared not that fray ; 

The black ram of Coventry, he said not one nay. 

Blessed be the time that ever God spread that flower, 


The falcon and the fetterlock were there that tide ; 

The biack bull also hiroself he would not bide; 

The dolphin came through Wales, three carps by his side ; 
The proud leopard of Salisbury he gaped his gurasa wide. 
Blessed be the time that ever God spread that flower, 


The boar's head from Windsor, with tushes sharp and keen ; 

The ostrich feather was in the field, that many men might 
seen; 

The wild rat from Northampton, with her broad nose; 

Thore was many a fair penson waiting on the rose. 

Blessed be the time that ever God spread that flower. 


The favourite badge of Henry VIL, still to he seen 
in great profusion in the beautiful chapel which bears 
his name at Westminster, was a crown in a hawthorn, © 
assumed on account of the royal crown having been 
found concealed in one of those trees after the battle of 
Bosworth. ‘The Tudor rose, half white and half red, 
was also firat worn in his reign, ag a memento of the 
union of the two rival houses, whose unhappy conten- 
tions had caused such misery to the English people. 

A curious and not inappropriate method of displaying 
the royal hadges formerly prevailed—they were painted 
on the smaller vessels of the navy, and each ship was 
known by the name of its respective decoration. In 
the Pepysian Collection, in the library of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, there is a large folio manuscript, on 
vellum, bearing the following superscription, in the 
veritable handwriting of that most garrulous of egotists 
and prince of diary-keepers, the renowned Sam. Pepys: 
—‘A declaration of the royal navy of England, cemposed 
by Anthony Anthony, one of the officers of the ordi- 
nance, and by him presented to King Henry VL, a.p. 
1646. 

‘The vessels in this ‘declaration’ are divided into three 
classes: shyppcs, galliasses, and roo-barges and pynasses. 
The shyppes are mostly named after the more pro- 
minent political personages of the period; but emong 
the other classes we find the Hart, Antelope, Falconzin- 
the-fitterlock, Portcultis, Hawthorn, Ostrich feathers, 
Rose-in-the-sun, Double-vose, and Harp. 

The badge that, as we believe, possesses the greatest 
local notoriety at the present day, is the Pelham 
buckle, 80 well known on the estatea of the Earl of 
Chichester, in the castern districts of the county of 
Sussex. It may be found on nearly if not quite 
a dozen churches, on the old mansions of the noble 
family, and on their tenant-farmers’ houses. We pasa 
by it as the sign of an inn, to find it again on the mile- 
stones by the roadside; we look over the hedge, and 
see it murked on the broad haunches of flocks of 
genuine South-Downs, John de Pelham, an ancestor 
of the Earl of Chichester, assumed this cognizance in 
commemoration of his having been present at the 
capturo of the French king at the battle of Poitiers, 
Another badge, nasumed from the same event, is- that 
of the Earl of Delaware. It represents the crampit of 
a ecabbard—the ornament at the end, which prevents 
the point of the sword from protruding—firet borne by 
Sir Roger de la Warr. There can be little doubt that 


these two badgos were originally the artnal . 
which they now and saa ae 
part of the king’s trappings torn from him im the 


desperate stra of the different persons who 
him as their 


description of badges worn b 
‘catia wee termed knota, being merely threads 
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' dibrer'lace, and -oolorred silt, twisted. and 
gil Reon rev stent 
carried on stone, this ornament frequently formed a 
gontinugua line ef fratwark round a building. The 
Stafford, Wake, and Bourchier knots are well known 
to antiquarians, 

Bometimes objects were chosen as badges which, 
from their designations bearing the desired sound, 
represented the name of the wearer. These symbolical 
plns upon durnames were known as rebuses. The capa- 
risons of Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, were embroidered 
with mulberriss on that memorable occasion when ho 
appeared in the lists 

At Coventry, upon St Lambert's Day. 

The badge of Arundel was a swallow—in French, 
Aérondelle; that of Harrison, a hedgehoy-—in French, 
hertseon. The rebus, however, was mostly used by eccle- 
siastica; almogt every bishop and abbot having one with 
which, carved on stone or painted on glass, they adorned 
their dwellings, and the churches, colleges, or other 
elifices that they erected, endowed, or repaired. Many 
of these are still to be ecu. The abbey-church of 
8t Albans displays in many places the rebua of Abbot 
Ramridge—the representation of a ram standing on a 
rocky ridge. In Abbot Ialip's chapel, in Westininster 
Abbey, his name is represented in three ditfereut 
modes—an eye and a sip of a plant; aman slipping 
from the branch of a tree, and exclaiming, 7 slip; and 
the capital letter J beside the slip of a plant. ‘The rebus 
of Prior Bolton of St Bartholomews, in Loudon, was 
a bird dolé (an arrow) inserted in a dow; that of 
Bishop Middleton, the letter Af in the middle of a ton! 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely, and founder of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, covered the most conspicuous parts of that 
building with the representation of a cord standing on 
t terrestrial globe, the latter being considered symbo- 
Neal of all! At the University of Oxford, a curious 
eustom, derived from the rebus, ig still maintaincil. 
Every New Year's Day, the bursar of Quecu's College 

nts a needle and thread to cach student. saymg : 
‘Take thie, and be thrifty.” The necdle and thread - 
aguille et fils—being tho rebus of Robert dv Kglesteld, 
the chaplain of Philippa of Hainault, and founder of 
the college, which he named Queen's in honour of his 
royal mistress. 

Several of the early English printers displayed their 
rebus on the title-pages of their works. ‘That of Howe 
Goes, the first printer in York, represented 2 goose beside 
the letter 17; but the moat far-fetched one of the many 
we have met with was that of Gerard Dews, wluch 
represented two peraons jn a gurret playing at dice, 
one of them having just thrown diut/ 

Rare Ben Jonson, in bis play of The Alchemist, 
takes an opportunity of ridiculing the rebus, among 
the other follies of hie day which he so trenchantly 
satirises. When Abel Druggcr, the simple tobacconist, 
applies to the impostor Subtle to invent for him a aign- 
board that will magically attract cuatomers to his 
shop, the cheat saya to hia confederate, in presence 
of their admiring dupe : 

‘I will have his name 
Formed in some mystic character, whose radii, 





Btriking the senses of the passers-by, 

Shall, by a virtual irflucnce, breed affections 
That may result upon the party owns it. 
As thus: He first shall have a bell—that’s Abel; 
And by it standing one whose name is Der, 
in a rag gown; there’s D and rug—that’s Drug; 
And right anenst him, a dog snarling er— 
There's Drugger. Abel Dragger, that’s his sign, 
Antd here's now mystery and hieroglyphic.’ 

‘We onght not to conclude without noticing the 
marks weed by the traders of tho olden time, princi- 
pally on their seals and goods. Many instances of 
theses merchante’ marks, as they are termed, may etill | 


a! 


be fonnd on tombstones and old Bouses in the eastern 
coast of England. Public notaries, also, used distinc- 
tive marks, which wero publicly registered. Blome- 
fleld, in his History of Norfalk, co: that ‘ they 
use no mark ut all now, but only add N.P. at the end 
of their names.’ Indeed, from the inspection of old 
documents, it appears, that when few could write, 
Almost every illiterate person who had to sign his mame 
used a distinctive hicroglyphic—not the aimple croag 
that is used now-a-days, with John Nokes, bis mark, 
The peculiar mark of a notary would insure to the 
ignorant that that official had cxamined or executed 
the document to which it was attached, in the same 
inanner as the mark of tho merchant afforded a 
guaranteo for the quality of the goods, The reader 
may have siniled at the silly conceita of the rebus; yet 
it is most probable that it was purpoeely atopted to 
convey to the illiterate the nune of ther pious bene. 
factor. ‘The last merchant’s mark that wo heave seen 
in actual use, was on the merchandise of the Last India 
Company, previous to that corporation ceasing to trade, 
as an oxample of the use of such marks among uliterate 
people and toreynera, wo may observe, that bales of 
valuable cloths passed from hand to hand from Canton 
to Peking, ‘Vibet, or Japan, without ever being opened— 
the well-known mak of the Company being a sufficient 
suarantee fur the quality and quantity of their contents. 





MORAL SCOTLAND, 


In forty cities and towns in Scotland, every 149 of the 
Population supports a dra n-shop, while it requires 981 to 
heep o baker, 1067 to support w butcher, and 2281 to 
sustain a bookselicr, In Ayr, the rate is one public-honse 
for cvery 98 of the population; in Campbeltown, one for 
every 913 in Durnfries (sad pre eminence |), one for every 
80 These are agricultural towns, It is rather remark. 
able, that im towns containing & large mtusion of manufae. 
turing people, the proportion is: more fayourable-—Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, tor mstance, having ong publice-house 
for bo many as 164 and 163 of the people, and Paisley oue 
tor every 222.) Amon counties, the proportion of pubhe- 
houses to population 14 tot so alarming as im the towne 
generally— the worst being Pifeslire, wluch has one public~ 
house tor every 166 people.--Abridged from the Kdinburgh 
News, dan, 8, 1043. 

A fartu-servant describes in the Banfihire Journal 
(Wanuaty 11, 1843), the manner im which the unmarried 
country labown crs of beotland pretty generally live inwhat are 
ealled bythves— detached cottages to which they are assigned 
by thear employers: (have been for five years a bothie- 
ian, and [ hase no goud ty say of these places. ‘The last 
bothic T was an imate of, was a horrid dirty den. There 
wore five men and a boy m thi pigsty. We had two peeks 
of oatmeal we kly, and one pint ot inilh each day. A pot, 
a bench, a ult box, a lamp, one water-pail, and two rough 
stools made up the whole of the uscful furniture allowed us 
by the farmer, We had meal-chests, wooden bowls, and 
spoons of our own, None of the scrvant-girly ever looked 
near onr bods but on a Sabbath morning, before we were 
all up, or to pot clon chcets on them at the end of every 
six weeks, Such were our physical comforts, but whit 
shall 1 say of our moral comforts? Tf Fowere to point out 
all that L have seen done and paid, Lwould not be believed, 
Ganung, singing of profane songs, curing, uttering tn 
seumly joss, bastinading, or az we call at, “taming” am 
offender on the sole ot the foot with tho back of an axe 
(and verily the poor ploughman who refused to submit te 
us who were his accusers, judges, aud punishers, came off 
second best), annoying or yeerug at any one who might 
bring forwai! anything useful; purchasing whisky, and 
drioking the gaine in the bothie : such conduct as the above 
occupied yont the whole of our time; and if there was 
one day iny' ch we were more yictous than amother, it 
was the Sabhath. * 

*{ don't say every bothia fp as bad as the one I have 
described, but the majority of them are somewhat the 
same. In fact, these places have a natural tendency to 
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renee ; 
‘dtaw out all our evil propensities. ... ing in ronnd 
‘gumbers, we have in Aberdeen, 1 aod shire, 
@bout 280 of these places, inhabited by about 1000 bothte- 
‘men..,.. Masters and gervants have been gtadually 
receding from cach other for seventy or eighty years past. 
Education has been favourable to the former, while the 
mind of the latter has been left to famish and starve. 
The mastcra have become so polished in their manners 
and conversation, that they will not hold intercourse with 
thelr servants. Thoy not only neglected to “order well 
their houschold,” but they have driven us from under the 
family roof as a nuisance, and assigned ns oa bothic, where 
we can without restraint indulge to excess in those humi- 
lating practices for which many of us are notorious, ulike 
to our own disgrace and to the misfortune of others.’ 





A TAME BWUITLEYLI. 


One cold, bleak November morning, when the sky, the 
air, and all nature wore that sullen and desponding Jook 
a0 peculiar to our climate at this Beason, a lady, who for 
the first time had risen from a bed of sickness, went jute 
an adjoining apartment, where she perceived a gay and 
beautiful butterfly in the window. Astomshed at finding 
this creature of Howers and sunshine in so uneongenial a 
situation, she watched its movements aud operations. As 
the sim came out for a bright Inicf space, it fluttered 
joyously about the window, and imparted to the sick-room 
an air of cheerfulness and hope, Towards evening, however, 
the tiny creature diooped its wings, the lady then placed 
it ina glass tumbler on the niantel-pucce. During the ight. 
hard frost canie on, and the room was in consequenes very 
cold, In the morning, the butterfly Inv in the bottom of 
the tambler apparently dead. The invalid, grieved that 
hor gentle companion of the previous day should so 
soon perish, wade some effort to restore ity fragile exist. 
ence, She put it ou her own warm hand, and breathing 
upon it, pereerverd it give signs of returniys animation: she 
then onee more placed it im its glasy-house on the rug 
before the fire, Soon the elegant little insect spread out 
ite many-colonred wines, and flew to the window, where 
the sin was whining bright. By and by, the sun retired, 
and the window-panes getting eold, the creature sank 
down on the carpet agam, apparently litcless, “The same 
inoakns were used to restore aniniaton, and with the same 
sucecss, This alternation of Ute and death went on for 
Taany days, tillatlist the prateful little Gung became quite 
tame, and seemed to be acqnamted with its benefactross, 
Whon sho went to the window, and held out. her er, It 
would, of its own accord, hop upon it, sometimes ould 
settle for an hour at a time upon hor hand or necks #hen 
sho was icading or writing Its food consisted of honey; 
adrop of which the Lidy would put upon hee hand, when 
the butterfly woul uieurl its sucker, and pradnally sup it 
up; then it usually sipped up a drop of water in the same 


way. The fecdmg took place only once im three er tour 
days. Tn this manuer ita ovistence was prolonged thiough 


the whole winter, and pare of the followin spring, A» at 
approached the cud of its career, 4 wings became eatite 
transparent, wand its spats apparcuth dejected. 1t would 
reat quictly in its Sersstal palace? even when the sun was 
wooing it te come out, and at last, one morning in April, 
it was found dead— quite dead. 





DEW BTOVI-GR VIL, 


This invention relates to a novel construction of stove- 
grates and stoves, whereby the heat frou the baring fiel 
may bo greatly intensified and conducted into the apartment, 
and, by radiating from a metallic plate or metattic sui faces, 
made to warm the alr in the room, The nevel arrangement 
cousists principally in makes or casting, in one piece, the 
frout bars of the grate with a metallic plate or plates or 
murfaces, which eatend therefrom into the room. ‘The 
patentey prefers to make or construct the front bars fn 
adich a manner that they shall overhang and partially cover 
the fire, which, consequently, lies under and In contact 

' with them; and the heat which they receive from the fire 
~WHL be conductod from the bara to the matallic plate or 
,apetages 16 which the front bars are connected; and from 





the metallic plate or surfaces the heat will, 
the room by radiation, The aeh-pan is 
may be taken out: through an opening in the. 
metallic plate or surfaces, when ft ia & e fie 
ashes; and chia posi ae agihone x and re- 

lacod, this opening is covered up bya casting, which 
ee be moved with facility; thereby ob the neces 
sity of removing bodily the heavy casting of which the 
radiating metallic plate or plates or surfapes fn front of 
the grate is ecomposed.—Newton's London Yournal ‘gf 
Inventions. 
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LINES TO A FRIEND: 
RY MARIE J. EWEN, 


My friend, dear friend, I would thou wert beside me here 
this eve, 

To dash from off my heart the thoughts that cannot choose 
but grieve ; 

My svul is as a desert, where tho loncly night-wind raves 

Like voices of the past amid tho silence of its graves, 


And soa I rest alone, my friend—-alonc, aud dream of thee, 

With all thy life and earnestness, thy spirit bright and free ; 

For thou art as a fair broad stream, o'erhung with fowery 
wicath, 

Tho dancing spray of hope above, the strong dark wave 
beneath. 


Oh, it were well if thou wert hore ! for, gazing on thy face, 

My apnit’s cloud would fade before its eloquence and grace; 

And fs the sacred caln of eve, when stars begin to shine, 

So were it with me if this hand, sweet friend, were clasped 
m thine, 


And thou shouldst tell me fairy tales of happy early days, 

And my tonch’d heart would give thee Lack a blessing and 
a praise | 

Or thou shouldst read with deep clear voice some lofty 
chant of old, 

From 1ich alhuinined stor y-book, with inassive clasp of gold, 


Or some old German legend of the Rhine-stream rashing 
free, 

Or snateh of graceful song, as Uhland’s ‘ Castle by the Sea," 

Some tale like that which Hoffmann tells of lovers fond and 
true, 

The Student and Veronica with eyes of dusky bine, 


Or we would lay the books aside, and inuse on statues fair, 

On Art and swectest Italy, with its enchanted air; 

Ou classic, holy ground, where'er thy pilgrim-feet have trod: 

Or we would talk of graycr things—of Nature and of God, 

Wel rather thou—so gicat and goud, so wise and set so 

mild, 

And J would listen at thy feet, a simple earnest child; 

Thy vote would sound amid this calm like chiming of the 
Sea, 

Bearing a fieight of jewels bright and lofty thought to 
me. 


Or thou shouldst thrill my bosom’s chords with music 
pure and high, 

And steep my very soul in floods of holy harmony ; 

With breathings of the Infinite, most passionate and strong, 

Ruling my Inmost being with the sulemn voice of song. 


Uh, it were well if thou wert here!-I should be glad, 

instead aN 
OF weeping at my lattice-pane, the sweet stars overieal : 
My soul is like a desert, where the lonely night-wind raves 
Like yoices of the past amid the ailenes of its graves, 


Cerner nl 
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. ‘ - , ,#n atom of that world or not; but instcad of pursuing 
AN OLD-FASHIONED SWEDISH WEDDING. | yefections which might make the good tender heart 
Sr Srepren’s Day—Boxing-day os it is sometimes of my kind friend Frederika Bremer to acho, I will put 
radely called in England, to the infinite perplesity ef on my cloak and a bonnet, tv shew 1 am not going out 
foreigners, come of whom want to persuade me that it to dinner; and then I will teuke a walk, and distract 
is among us made the festival cf our great national art— ‘myself, as my French friends would say, in the only 
St Stephen’s Day is, in Sweden, in one sens, a greater | way Fein. 
holiday than its predceesyur; it is observed in a hss ‘The winter wr of Sweden is very exhilarating out of 
religious but more festive manner than Chitstoias doors; within, it is quite the contrary: the rooms aro 
Shops and offices of all descriptions are closed; visiting, su warm, the walls and windows so thick, the closed-up 
mecting, congratulating, cating, drinkin:, walking, | stoves so oppressively hot, that they make me stupid, 
sledge-driving, smuking, and talking, may well fill up heavy, indolent as a native. Now, I am on Norrbro, 
a short winter-day. My post of vbservation is my | azing at a seene that never tyres, ere, louking at 
window, looking over my favourite Place --Carl tretons | this beautifid Medio, an its uatrozen part, sweeping 
Torg. Whata scene I look down upon now! the whole betwoon snowy bonndaies, to cast itself into the 
street, the whole Place, covered with black figures Bac, and at the wadely-extended and. brilliantly- 
moving over the snowy ground, Iv erybody is going out , white scene on cither side, I get into a better humour 
to dinner, You snay know that such is the intention | thau 1 was in my air-tight rooms, and forget to feel 
of these good people, for it is between two and three spiteful whan 1 see fur-elal men pulling off their 
eelock, and the women wear black hoods or black | hats, and perhaps exposing a bald crown to the biting 
silk kerelucfs on their heads. Among true Swedes, pair, while they bow, and bow, and bow--three times 
no Jady, young or old, gocy out to a party or public jis the mode — as if they were presented for the first 
place witbout a hood or kercluct, which is taken off) tune to the fricnds they salute; and then grasp them 
on centering = Maid-servants, and decont women of} by the hand, clap than on the shoulder, or perhaps, on 
the lower ranks, wear tho kerchicf at all times when occasions, hug them in the arms, with all the warmth 
abrond—a bonnct would be thought by them an im- | of brotherhool, And J forbear to envy the hooded 
propriety, a ‘setting up for something above them’ | women, who are constantly stopping on their way to 
their entire costume is still appropriate and distinctive. | courtesy down to the ground, and then te pull a land 
May they long retain their own faslnons, and scorn the | from the mevitable maf, and extend it with a certain 
tawdry bonnets, fluwers, and imitative modes of «| formal hearuness to moet another hand. JT never have 
similar class among ourselves! ‘I'o look out of my | to pull ont my hand from the wide sleeves of my furred 
window on this bright day, and over this charmingly | cloak, which L try to persuade the Swedes answer for 
clear aud snowy prospect, one might fancy that the | the muff, into which all classes, even without bommets 
whole of Stockholm was moving out to 2 great funeral. | on thar beads, must insert their hands. Voices are 
Festivities in Sweden are soleinn-luoking things. Black | buzzing round me rm congratulation or hopeful wishes. 
ig the state-costume in every sense: only blapk or | Perhaps eyon now sume airy voice may syllable my 
white can be worn at court, and black is still the-state- | name, but it does not reach ic. Well, what mat- 
dress of tho plain and lower ranks. Formerly, it was | ter? If 1 had to shake many hands, mine would be 
used at every ceremonial or visit of importance s and | troven; and if J had to say: ‘tur star det till?’ to 
to-day, the crowds of black figures moving in the | all the driends Tome t, my breath would be congealed, 
bright sunshine, tugether with the always grave And [as it is on the countless niustaches and beards 
quiet demeanour of the Swedes when out of doors, givo | around mc. 
one the idea of anything rather than the festive mectings I returne! alone, as Fad gone out, and alone I was 
to which all are hastening. to be. There was no dinner dressed in tie house this 
But are there no mourners loft behind, no sick, no | day; every creature had left the immense building, 
sortowing ? Are there no hidden mourners moving | servar.s and all: a poor old woman was, I belleve, in 
among them? Is the festivity of St Stephen’s Day | some remote corner, sent in just to see that no one 
undarkened by a memory, unalloyed by a gnawing | ran away with it. I was alone, and had to make 
beart-pany? Why ask the question? They look | the best of my svlitude. My respected and kind 
happy, speak happily, walk along cuntented!y, looking | friends at ¢.. British Embassy had illness in their 
as If the world were satisfied with them, and they wero | family, and no one clee thought of the solitary stranger 
antiedted with the world. They are not thinking whether | on that day of reunious; but there was good in tlus, 
I, perched at the double window over their heads, make | too, for it taught me just to do the contrary if evcr it 
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ay in my way. Well, darkness came on, the le 
ale all "hoeaedl within some doors, al] were shoind: 
hearty — I daresay, sufficiently ng fl for within and 
without makes a vast difference in Swedish manners; 
but everything outside wae still, and having nothing to 
luok at but the snow, with the lights her. . nd there 
glittering over. it; and nothing to hear, for all traffic 
and gven motion were at an end, save the chance tingle 
of a etray sledge-bell-—I found it was necessary to open 
the mental safety-valve, and therefore I took up my 
pen, when, as if to reward a good child, there came a 
ring to our door-bell, and [heard a voice outside asking 
the portress if the Rnghsh Fruntimmer had goue out. 
J ran out on the bitterly cold atone passuge, and called 
out' Nay !’-—a word which is as good in Swedish as in 
English, and then J had the pleasure of at last saying, 
‘How do you do?’ on St Stephen’s Day of visiting in 
Sweden. 

*] have come, madame,’ said this good Swede, with 
the usual number of bows, ‘to bring you to a wedding. 
You said you would like to see a wedding in the old 
atyle—a real Swedish wedding. It is to be in the 
country, ahout four miles off. The house waa once 
a pleasure-house of Queen Christina's; it is thought 
she walks there still, ‘Te sledge is at the door, if you 
will come.’ 

A Swedish wedding, and Queen Christina’s ghost ! 
I threw my pen away, ran into the next room, changed 
my dress, put on my clonk, pulled its hood over my 
head, and said (J am ready,’ before my Swede bad had 
time enough to finish his hows. ‘The sledge was waiting, 
and this was to be my first night-sledging; the horse 
was very Jarge for a Swedish one, the carriage small 
and low; the driver stood on the board behind, hokéte 
the Jong reins, hke a Hlansom cabman, only the Swede 
never fits. Inthe clear twihght of that northern evening 
he looked strikingly picturesyug, aud quite in keeping 
with the white background of the corp dail we had in 
descending, A buge cape of black wolf) or dog far 
desvended almost to his kuees; a very lugh cap of the 
same, a sort of shako, surmonnted his head, and was 

ulled dawn to his eyebrows; the fur-collar rose over 
bis muuth, so that the vacant space left by the black tur 
revealed only the projection of a long turned-up nose, 


‘ gnda pair of small, vividly black cyes, the sol members 


exposed to sight or to frost. 

J was dressed for a covered sledge, and found this was 
an open one. No matter: TF preferred braving the keen 
air to returning up those dark, tee-cold stone stairs 
for more muftling. We got in; pulled the fur apron 
over us; ] said ‘Go on’ in Engtish, and my companion 
paid ‘Goon’ in Swedish; the bells jingled; and we were 
off, The white ground, the clear calm air, the sparkling 
lights, were accessories to enjoyment. ‘The sledge-bells 
sounded softly musical in the stilly air, * They are quite 
luiling,’ I said; ‘they would incline one to sleap on a 
journey.’ 

*Yes,’ said my Swede; ‘I can assure you, madame, 
that our ladies in the country are often lulled to sleep 
by them when they are coming home at night, per- 
haps twonty or thirty miles—-that is, of your miles 
—from the balls. But that is dangerous, oh, very 
dangerous indeed, to sleep at mght in an open 
sledge; and then when they awake, they may also find 
themselves in the ditch.’ 

* And @o your ladies travel at night in open sledges Y’ 

‘That they must certainly do if the) go to country 
balls: Lut they muffle themeelves well up.’ 

We were suon ascending the heights of Sodor, or 
Sédormain, the south suburb of Stockholm, It was 
so beautiful! ‘The lights from the many-windowed 
and unevenly-situnted houses, the effects of which are 
an unceasing pleasure to me from my windowa, were 
now sparkiing out on the anow around, before, behind 
au; the palace was ull lighted up; the old queen- 
Mowager, I believe, entertained her royal and moet 
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amiable son that day. 
was the water, where ; 
boats stood motionless and eflent; the .etreets were as 
quiet as in the dead of night, yet 1t wes scarcely six 
o'clock; only the half-frozen sentinels, and « strangely 
isvlated-looking passenger, were to be seen. We got 
beyond the town. I beheld, for the first time in Sweden, 
8 winter country-scene by night. My companion, asqur- 
ing me that it did not always look so dreary, thoaght 
me very polite to him or his country, while all the time 
the admiration and pleasure expressed were real and 
heartfelt. ‘The scenery was so new and picturesque to 
my eyes. The snow just then lay deep, the ground waa 
abruptly broken into hills and hollows, the moon had 
not risen, yet all was distinctly visible In the clear 
twilight, and the large stars spangled the lofty ky: 
our tinkling bells warned a few walkers of our otherwise 
noiseless approach ; but no decent woman in Sweden 
goes without a lantern, and the only one we met had 
hers in a curious fashion. I thought it was a moving 
lump-post nt a distance ; but I found she had her lantern 
fustened like a great brooch to her person, in order 
that her hands should not be benumbed by holding it. 
At last, we left the public road, and ascended a hilly 
avenue to a very retired old house, which had onve been 
a favourite villa of that famous, and perhaps still little 
understood personage, Queen Christina, The Swedes, 
who certainly relish a bit of scandal as much ae any 
other of their national dishes, tell all sorts of stories 
about the origin of this retreat, which was then further 
removed from what was the fashionable side of Stock- 
holm; but if this now common-place and dilapidated 
old house was really the scene of such adventures 9s 
they hint at, it ie no wonder that the ghost of poor 
Queen Christina returns to visit, by the glimpscs 
of the moon, the theatre of earthly and perhaps 
repented folly. 

And when we pot into this old house, it appeared 
ax strange a place for a modern wedding, as fur old. 
fastuoned royal love. The hall was dark as well as 
ancient ; and the doubting, half-frightened luok of the 
main who opened the door, might lead us to the idea of 
some mystery, but to none akin to any ideas 1 could 
forin of either of such circumstances. He led us about 
as if he did not in the least know where to take us or 
what tudo with us. At last, we got intoa small and quite 
unfurnished den; and he held a long thin candle for 
oar service, but seemed afraid to act as Swedish servants 
always do, in pulling off and on boots and shoes, and 
stockings and cloaks, &c. Off this naked den was a 
gloomy closet, trom whence a faint light issued, J 
penetrated its recess, in hopes of meeting the shade 
of Queen Christina, but I only startled that of a miser- 
able-louking old man, who, without a chair, was leaning 
over the top of a high chest, using it as a table to read 
his psalm-buok, But for that book I might have been 
frightened, and fancied I had been led wrong, and was 
to be made the heroine of my own romance, and to 
mect with all sorts of adventures. But the Swedish 
psalg- Look has nothing to do with romance; and as 
few people read a good book when meditating a bad 
action, I dismissed oll fear of robbers. At last, a 
young woman of iny acquaintance ran into the room, 
exclaiming and scolding at my having been taken there. 
Then the facts of the case came out. The house and 
ite premises were now a manufactory: the mea I had 
sven were workmen, who had nothing at all to ay to 
the wedding, poor fellows; and hearing me speak 
English (o my companion, they never imagined that lie 
could speak Swedish, or I either, and ¢0 tet us do junt as 
we liked. Another point which I began to understand! 
was, that the house was ient only for the celebration of 
this wedding. Ag the bridegroom had tocome a distance 
of fifty English miles on one side, and the bride about 
thirty on the other, thay had agreed to begin a good 
rule'in married life at the starting-post, and to’ moet 
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half-way oven at the altar; the man, whose greatysss, 
wa consists in yielding, giving up pearly half the 
diatance in honuar of the weaker yoasel. 

Leaving the woman of the house to complete 
the toilet we had suspended, I made my way alone to a 
large fow-ceiled apartment, called in barbarised Swed- 
ish-French, salong, where an aburdgat supply of wooden 
toga was burning in an immense old stove, covered with 
what we call Dutch tiles, Jy the centre of this large, baro 
uafurnished room, and just ander the glass chandelier, 
which hung from the low beam-supported ceiling, was 
placed a curious-looking object, like a emal! ottoman, 

covered with a great pall of cotton velvet, edged with 
wold lace, which had that sort of suspicious look that 
goods hired out on stated occasions generally acquire. 
Twosmull hussucke for kneeling on stood before it, At 
the upper end of the apartment, a handsome youth of 
one-anu-twenty was staniling beside a robed and solemn. 
looking priest, who, with snuff-box in hand, was apply ing 
te it, and speaking to him alternately. What aflinity 
has a marriage and an execution? I do not know; bur 
certainly I entered that room expecting to see the one, 
and I immediately thought of the other—the block, the 
culprit, the priest, I suw—the executioncr tlune was 
wanting; but perhaps the privst was to be lits proxy. 
However it was, the effect on me was anything but 
suitable to either occasion, for 1 burst into a laugh, 
That the singular-looking block in the centre of the 
floor was desizned to represent the altar, never enterod 
my thoughts until, very soon after my entrance, I heard 
the clergyman observe, that the low-hung chandcher 
might set the bride’s crown on fire, ‘The crown! the 
crown!" was uttered by some voices at the door; and 
a few persons who were entering came forward, and, 
with the help of the 5 oung bridegroom, who had been 
atandmg beside the pricat, removed the altar a little to 
one side. 

This ceremony, I had been told, would take place 
at six o'clock, and at six I had come; but an hour 
or two in Swedish time makes not quite so much 
difference as a minute or two docs in Engheh. 1 spent 
auch extra hour or two in as stupid and comfortless 
a manner as posable. The few persons who were in 
the room seemed to be awe-struck ; the bridegroom 
behaved very properly, and showed lesa impatience 
than the priest, whose looks would have threatened a 
jrematuro matrimonial reprimand if he lind heen the 
chosen spouse of the dilatory bride; the restless cyes 
and nervous movements of the enuff-box were indic- 
ative of impatience. At length, a crowd of gucsts 
came trooping in; the wosmen all in large white shawls, 
and nearly all in black silk dresses. ‘Then soon after, 
there was a low murmur, and the priest started up, 
took a large pinch of anuff, used a coloured hand- 
kervhief, and, returning it to his poeket, drew out a 
very large clean white one, and rolled one corner 
round his forefinger, allowing the reat to hang dows to 
his feet. The officiating clergy of Sweden always 
eatry a white handkerchiof thus; but as it is not, f 
ety & prescribed part of the Lutheran clerical 

it, its purpose is quite puzzling to me. A slight 
movement on the of the bridegroom turned my 
eyes to the door; it opened; a large party entered ; 
eo leader was a young, slight, rather delicate-louking 
girl, dressed in black, with a long sash of winte ribbon 
round her waist, and a crown of the natural narrow- 
leaved myrtle on ber head. Next to her came three 
young girls in white and coloured dresses; and then 
the relatives of the bride. The young man came 
forwand, took the hand of the girl in black with tho 
cs Adair and silently led hor up to the ottoman. 
priest was already bebind it, with open book 

and pendent bandkerchicf: a few minutes, and all 
wae over. The most solemn silence prevailed. The 
Mnitrons appeared to me universally to look upon their 
| Young sister with compassion, and the ucaffianced 
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girls to behold her with ike onry: the 
foymer at least began to weep, but Bwedieh tears flow 
readily. As soon as the ceremony was over, the bride 
had to bestow about 150 kisees, which waa the pumber 
of persons present. And then—just when, gs children 
aay, she might seem to have given all her Kigees 
away, she suddenly turned round, and with a look af 
recollection, murmured: ‘Ack! my Alfred!’ and ¢hrew 
herself into the bridegroon’s arms. The embrace wag 
momentary ; and as I had just becn presented ta her, 
she looked at me, saying, by way, ] suppose, of apology ; 
‘T have not seen him for three months—never since we 
were betrothed.’ 

The company adjourned to the inner room, where a 
general feeling of solemnity seemed to prevail. At lagt, 
the usual lbation of bad white German wine appeared, 
tu drink the health of the young couple, and at the 
same time entered the clergymau, whose office was nat 
yet over: he carried a glass of wine in one hand, and 
the irsignia of office, the white handkerchief, hanging 
from his finger. He made a long speech, extolling the 
state cf matrimony in gencral, and its peculiar blessed. 
ness in this particular instance, ending with advice 
and religious caloriation, which drew torth a renewal 
of tears from the married hulies, Wauen this was end 
JT began to think a Swedish wedding was about aa dul 
a thing as an English one, and a hte discontented, I 
strolled back agam to the salong. A lady was at the 
pring, and TE asked her if there would be any dancing, 
saying, Y had understood it was ta be euch a wedding 
wel wanted to seo—a coal old-fashioned Swediah ona, 

‘Al! phe replied, ‘there is uo one disposed for 
dancing; they think too seriously for that. Yor, it ig 
a ecrious Gung to be married; and the priest's talk wae 
so good! No, they will not dance to-night.’ AH the 
time, her flugers were moving the keys, The bride 
and her husband appeared wt the open folding door; hia 
arm was round her waisti—her band rested on his 
shoulder. Under the circumstances, such an attitude 
did not strike me ag remarkable; but they flew from 
ther post in a waltz; mad jn a moment almost every 
one but myself was whuting round the room. To 
understand the reat labour of dancing, one should 
dance aa the Swedes do, Phe English, beside them, 
would seam tu dance in their sleep, Ag for the polka 
and gallopade, the men almost lifted ther partners from 
the ground; and J shoukl fave thought it impossible 
that such slight, weal-looking creatures could sustain 
movements 0° violent, especially in airless rooms, and 
throughout a long winter, when dinecing ia almost all 
the anusement and litt of all clarkes. One poor young 
man wus a singuiar evidence of the excitement of the 
dancing mania. fe came fron: the borders of Dalecar- 
lia; his long hght hair was worn us the men there wear 
it, hangiug straight down the sides of his free, not two 
fentures of which seemed to have the least comunection 
with cach other; bis legs were as little akin, one being 
sone inches shorter than the other The bridegroom 
good-naturedly tried to pet hint to dance, but for 
some time ineffectually. Finally, he yielded; and when 
once Bet In motion, there gecined no probability Chat he 
would ever stop of himeectf: Ure long hair few wildly 
up and down, the heterogencous features breathed: the 
strongest cxaitement, the short leg poauecd on the 
floor; one would have thought he had vot Terpsichore 
herself for hie partner. 

At cleven o’clock my sledge liad heen ordered; and 
at clevin I was about to reure, when the bridegroani's 
men, who had the charge of the entertainment, beset 
me with entreaties to remain to supper. Every one 
said they ‘hoped the sweet Iruntimmer would not go 
away ;’ andy hen the bride told me that after supper 
her crown was to be danved off, and ashe hoped £ would 
do her the honour to stay and look a¢ her, I felt: glad 
to consent to do whut I wished. My opon sledge was 


dismissed, and & covered one placed at wy disposal 
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This real desire to please and gratify a stranger was 
shewn throughout the evening. To the whole party I 
was quite unknown; and I now believe that much of 
what was performed on that evening was performed 
for my gratification, such weddings being now seldom 
seen. As soon as an cnormous supper was hastily 
despatched, the salong was again cleared ; a grave judge 
sat down to the piano, and struck up the wildest, most 
random -sounding ninsic; all the unmarried people 
caught hands; all the muarricd ones hastened to the 
furthest of the three rooms, which in Swedish are 
almost always en suite, Before I knew what was to be 
done, I found myself drawn along in a line, singing 
and moving to this wild music, through the open 
doors; while another band, formed at the further 
extremity, passed us, singing alo, and capering in 
the same fashion. The bride and bridegroom were still 
fn the band of the blessed single, and to keep them 60 
there was to bea struggle. For my part, C would have 
let them go, if I had not wished to see the dancing 
fight. The poor little bride was now placed in the 
niiddle of the room, just under the chandclicr; it was 
well she was go little; a handkerchief was tied over 
her eyes, and we women danced in a circle round her, 
while she in turns caught one and another in her 
arme, aud swung her round and round with despe- 
rate energy; then the crown- loosened, shaking and 
tottering on her head--was to fall off on that of 
the girl who was to be vest married. This move- 
ment was supposed to be accidental, the bride being 
bindfolded; but T happened to ask her sister befvre- 
hand if she hoped to get the crown, to which the 
girl rather sulkiiy answered: ‘No, it must gu to the 
other bridemnidl, who is betrothed.’ And so, on the 
head of the betrothed the myrtle-crown came down; 
and the choice it made was applauded hy the men, 
who stood in an outer cirele looking on, and clapped 
their hands when the Hastaty (betrothed ) looked inmo- 
cently confused at such an apropos accident. When 
her crown was off, J thought the play was over, bat 
now came the struggle. ‘The matrons made a dancing 
attack on the ranks of the single sisters, who enclosed 
the bride, ‘The former were to take, the hitter, to 
retain her, if possible, Mor my part, knowing we formed 
a forlorn-hope, and believing that the object of our 
defence was a traitor in the camp, J should, perhaps, 
had 1 thought about it, have done just what 1 did; but 
I did not think, for in the eonfugion 1 mistook one 
party for the other, and getting my arms round the 
passive bride, frly drew her into the circie of wnatrons; 
and I daresay the captured one thanked me for putting 
an end to the contest. 

Then the same thing was acted with the bridegroom, 
who had stood calmly looking on at hia young wife's 
troubles, only his treatmont was rougher ane eooner 
over, The marricd men heaving got him, the stnele 
brethren acized him in their arms, and gave him a 
farewell fling towards the ceiling, which the interposi- 
tion of the chandelier prevented his reaching. The 
horror of our poor hostess on this occasion formed 
the most laughable part of the scene: unable either to 
make herself heard or seen by the actors in it, and 
equally unable, I suppose, to resist the influence or dre 
wild rattling music, she capered round the group, who 
were tossing the recercant, to the imminent peril of 
her chandelier, her arms and hounds stretebed out 
towards it, us if she fain would shelter it within them; 
her mouth wide open, and her eyes as full of terror 
as if she saw the royal ghost rattling the glass pen- 





dants, that shook and jingled at every heave of’ the | 
bridegroom. At last, having fairly turned the soles of } 


his fect to the cviling, they turned them downward 
again, and ect him on them, looking just as equable 
and pleasant ns ever. 

Tt was now three o’clock in the morning; the covered 
sledge was waiting, the great man of the party—there 
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is a great man at all parties—was to ave me at 
home. I endeavoured to express my thanks, but wae 
mot with expressions of great thank~ulness for the 
honour I had conferred; and so I camo away. I do 
not think that anything could give me a more fevour- 
able idea of the manners of the Swedish people than 
the conduct I saw on this occasion. 


The company, with the exception of the one great _ 


man in a civil uniform, were all of the lower rank of 
the trading classes, The handsome young bridegroom 
was, I think, foreman to a distiller; but, so far as a 
forcigner could judge, their manners were as unexcep- 
tionable as any I have met in the highest circles of 
their country; no word, Jook, or movement could offend 
the most delicate taste, ‘Together with the absence of 
all awkward restraint, there was an evidently unas- 
sumed and all-pervading observance of the strictest 
decorum and politences; and with the exception of that 
abominable practice of spitting—in which the priest 
was most proficient—in the corners of the room, there 
was not the least appearance of coarseness or vulgarity 
to be observed. ‘Eheir politeness and good-will to 
myself I shall not readily forget. 

At three o’¢luck precisely on that December morning, 
we walked down the snow-covered hill to meet the sledge 
which waited at its foot. The poor horses would have 
been the better for a share in the wild dance, The 
driver was a powerful man, so swathed in gray fur that 
not a Lit even of his nose was visible; un English 
sportsman might have shot him in mistake for a bear. 
But the moon was now up, and such a moon as the 
Swedish one is! hanging between heaven and earth, 
distinct in the clear atmosphere, sv large, so bright, 
and sheduing that pale white light by which I have 
read a psalm in my praver-book witheut spectacles. 

The great man of the party insisted on leaving me 
at home, although he passed his own house, and 1 had 
my friend still with me; and as he unhappily heard 
me express a dislike to cigars, he insisted on sitting 
beside the driver, leaving the whole of the inside of his 
sledge tous. hese things are of not the least conse- 
quence in themselves, but they are of consequg@ec in 
indicating the manners of a people. ee 

The lantern always accompanies carriages, whether 
the moon shines or not, and walkers tou; but tho 
streets of Stockholm are not lighted when the almanac 
says the moon ought to shine. There is no gas, and 
oi) is better spared than spent. ‘The windows of the 
quecen-dowager’a apartments were still lighted aa we 
passed the palace; shutters are not used in Stockholm, 
nor blinds commonly. ‘hey any her majesty sits up 
all night, but dovs not lie in bed all day, so that her 
old maids of honour have rather a waking life; they 
tell you she breaktasts at six in the evening, and dines 
at eleven at might, 

I had brought a wax-taper in my pocket, and the 
key of the court-door. I lighted my taper at the 
judge's lantern, locked the court-doar when he had 
ended his farewell bows; and having dismissed both 
him and the Swedish friend who had taken me to sea 
the wedding, I mounted the hideous, dark stone stairs, 
and applied the key to the house-door where I lived; 
but, alas! it had been St Stephen’s Day, and some of 
the other dwellers there having come home long before 
me, hed bolted the door inside! The idea of finishin, 
the night of St Stephen’s Day sitting on the cold, 
dark, terrible-looking stone stairs, set me, I euppose, 
into a state of desperation; and the violent bodily 
exercise to which I had been subjected stimulated my 
powers, so that 1 applied tu the door in a manner that 
caused no little terror to my ancient hostess, Not 
even my voice would persuade her it was I, watit shat 
examined my rooms and found them empty. *‘ Why,. 
madame,’ said she, when ahe Jet me in, ‘how could I 
think you were not sleeping, when I know that in 
England no one goes ont on St Stephen's Day?’ and ag 
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. #he thinks she knows more of my country fashions 
than I do myself, I only replied: ‘ Well, for once I 
did go out on St Stephen’s Day to see an old-fashioned 
Swedish wedding.’ 





GOLD-DIGGING COMPANIES. 


It will be observed, that the marvellous success which 
attends the operationa of individual gold-diggers, has 
induced a epirit of speculation in getting up jo:nt- 
stock companies for the pu of omploying capital 
and machinery in the grand process of gold-secking. 
Every one who reflected at all on the subject, knew 
that these companies could not possibly do uny good; 
in fact, it was certain they could not be put in practical 
operation; and warnings to that effect were given by the 
daily press. Nevertheless, companies were formed in 

and bodies of officers and labourers, with all 
fitting apparatus, were despatched to Australia. Late 
accounts shew the entire fallacy of such undertakings, 
and those who have ventured their money on the results, 
will regret their credulity and precipitation. 

It might have been forescon from the very first, that 
no labousing man would cuntinue to work for a stipu- 
lsted wage, as the servant of x comp my, when he had 
the prospect of making ten times more moncy, by 
depending on his own indepemlent exertions. In the | 
region of the diggings, hired labour 4s out of the 
question. There the labourer finds it niust prolitable, 
as well as most pleasant, to ho his own master; and 
itis a piece of egregious folly to expect, that in such’ 
circumstances men will accept of wages and work 
to the order of superiore.  !nglishmen would scoin to 
be slow in apprehending the force of this principle. 
Accustomed to sce preat things effected by a union 
of capital, skill, and the most ingenious machinery, 
they think that this systematised combination will du 
anywhere; and so they rush into the most frantic 
speculations. They forget that their py stem will apply 
only to an old country overcrowded with peuple, who 
are glad to get a living by hiring themselves as sub- ; 
ordinate agents. Remove tlicse necessary assistants, 
thin the population, and capital, science, and machinery 
will prove next to useless. 

All this of course is called theory, and theory is 
abhorrent to the practical-mimded Fenglishuan. Ie 
must see the thing proved in a business sort of was, 
before he will give it full credit. If a0, bet him peruse 
the report sent home from Melbourne by Mr Webb, 
the manager, and Mr Ralland, the engineer, of a con- 
cern designated the Australian Gold Mining Conipany 
(Loudon newspapers, January 13). Serious as this 
report really is~and no laughing matter ia it to many 
—there is something comical in the clear way in 
which the writers describe the hopelessness of keeping 
together on day-wages a party of English operatives 
|| they had brought with them We may be allowed to 
extract a few passages; for oo fine a practical example 
of the theory we have been alluding to, should not 
be lost. 

The reporters proceed to state ‘the utter impracti- 
eability of a public company carrying on the operations 
of gold-washing in the colouy of Vietoria under the 
existing state of affairs.’ Whey any, ‘in the first place, | 
every party of three or four men who proceed to the ! 
diggings on their own account, are all of them most 
cértain of getting an ounce [worth L.3, 10s.] per day 
each, and therefore the temptation would be toc great 

our men, working in the vicinity of tho free diggers, 
and the daily accounts of their astonishing 
stiotess, not to wish to try for themselves in the same 
ont manner; and the great obstacle we should 

have to contend with, after going a ue enormous 
| @xpenue of taking them up there, wi necessary 
implements, would be their desertion, although bound 
% Uwe company by agreements which are perfectly legal 
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in this colony, and which, at the same time, would 
prevent them obtaining a licence the government 
commissioner if they could be traced out, But, then, 
where there are upwards of 80,000 people dispersed 
about at the various diggings, and where a man may 
change his name as often as he pleases, it would be 
almost impossible, hy a mere personal description, for 
the few policemen thut are there to find him out; and 
therefore the conclusion naturally to be drawn from 
this is, that atter we had got the men at work, and 
they found themselves in the gold-fields without having 
fone to any expense, and had got sullcient money in 
hand to purchase a few provisions, they would desert 
in partics of three and four, and work on their own 
account.’ 

Other diffleulties aro referred to. Licences are 
granted only to individuals, not to companics; the 
machinery, if put up, would be attacked by the inde- 
pendent workers; tic local executive is too feeble to 
enforee the law; the cost of inland trangport is enor+ 
mous; in short, the establishment of a great joint-stock 
« meern at the diggings is pronounced to be an impos- 
sibility. Incidentally, a statement is made respecting 
the wages paid in Melbourne to artisans and others ; 
and these payments in themeclye would bafilo the 
attempt to hire the labour which would be remunera- 
tive to accompany. The price of labour here,’ gay the 
reporters, Sis almost incredible; Blacksmiths, 1.0 per 
week ; carpenters and niasons, fiom 1.8 to 1.10 per 
week 5 and draymen, with fetching: water, &@, are 
miking about La, 10s. per day.” Such an extraordi- 
nary statement, wo very believe, was never made 
before. Assured)y, Australia jx the paradise of manual 
labourers 5 and wath these accounts before them, tho 
wonder is, how any able-bodied operatives remain in 
this country. Tpnorance of the true niture of the facts, 
together with inability to raise the few pounds requisite 
to carry them off, can alone explain the phenomenon, 

Will the foregoing particulars respecting the abortive 
attempts of the Australian Gold Mining Company be 
sufficient to arrest the mania for throwing away money 
in this clas of undertakings ? We scarcely expect 
that they will, It is long before all the world becomes 
wise; and while there are simpletons, there will be no 
Jack of ads cnturers to take advantage of their simplicity. 
We accordingly expect still to see the columns of the 
newspapers crowded with seductive advertisements of 
Great Gold-Digging, Nugget-Lacavating, and Quartz- 
Crushing Companics. When ® proper suns of money 
has been lost, the dilusion may possibly vanish. 


WORDSWORTH'S PICTORIAL GREECE, 
NEW EDITION." 


Tnis, in it exterior, is one of the most elegant volumes 
vf our age. ‘The ecapabilitics of cluth-bmding were 
never before so triumphantly diaplayed, because the 
simple material was never bi fore adorned with so 
chaste and graceful a faney. ‘The mechanical purt of 
the book jg in achujirable keeping with its classical 
subject; and this subject is rendered, in the present 
edition, to some extent complete, by the addition of 
a department devoted to the characteristics of Greek 
art. ‘The whole work iy so profusely illustrated, that 
there is hardly a page withoue an cnyraving either on 
stecl or wood; and many of the latter kind are quite 
equal, in beauty and effect, to the best specimens of 
the former. ‘She wood-cengrasings, it may be added, 
have all, even the most minute, that recently-invented 
ground which imitates India paper exactly, and gives 
an uncommonly rich appearance to the page. We 
—_——~—+ 
# Qreere, FNetorial, Desert pine, and Historical, By Christopher 
‘Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. A new edition, 
carefully rovised, with nmumorous Engravings, and a History 
of the Characteristics of Greek Art. Wiustrated by Geor.o 
Scharf, Junr., isq Imperial vo. London: Orr, 1883, 
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fpbhiter if our duty to draw attention to thess external 


fintters, the ‘besetting sin of the time being tawdri- 
bees in ornamentation; and we heartily sympathise 
with the honourable pride which closes the preface in 


+ these words :—‘ It may not be unbecoming in the 


publishers here to expresa theit belief, that by the aid 
of the author, artists, and engravers, and of the more 
humble but indispensable powcrs of the Trews, they 
have been eriabled to erect a Peecilé and Lyceum, in 
remembrance of Greeee, such as Hadrizun, in all the 
imperial power of Rome, would have attempted in 
vain.’ * 

In the preliminary chapter, even the general reader 
will be struck with the sudden development acquired 
by Greek art, and its aw sudden decline. Before 
the bullding of the temple of ‘Theseus in 466 B.c., the 
few good artiste held the same place in merit, when 
compared with their successora, as the Italian artists 
before the time of Raphacl did with theirs. From that 
period, through the reign of Pericics, and till the acces- 
sion of Alexander in 336 n.c., art advanced triumphantly 
to its culminating point ; when, falling gradually from 
the station of a mistress into the servility and adala- 
tion of a slave, it at length sunk into absolute bar- 
bariam. An instructive essay might be written on 
these striking facts—an essay, however, for which Mr 
Seharf had no room, aud which is out of our scope in 
these pryes. 

It Is hardly necessary to characterise a volume so 
well known; but we may say, that its peeuliar merit 
consists in the life-like manner in which it blends the 
description of actual lovalities, drawn from personal 
observation, with the ancient associations. We say 
‘life-like,’ because the author, in passing from place to 
place, dees not content himself with history or tradition. 
He rebuilds and repeoples every ruin be surveys, till 
he does tor all Greece whit one of the artists has done 
for Athens—ropresenting the city as it appeared to the 
eycs of Pausanias, Aa ian example of this we may give 
the following :-—If the eye passes,’ says Tar Words- 
worth, ‘to the south-west from the Theseum, over the 
small mound of Colonus, not Chat outside the walla, but 
the tumufus which stands at the northern entrance of! 
the Agora, it will rest on a low dull sloping down to 
the north at the western verge of the city, and at a quar- 
ter of a mile to the west of the Acropolis.” Having 
thus fixed the locality, he conducts the spectator to a 
large semicircular area, bounded at the hase or dianie- 
ter by a wall of limestone rock, from whieh projects 4 
solid pedestal--carved out of the rock—uscended by 
steps. ‘Thies aren is the Pnyx—the place of puble 
asgembly for the people of Athens; and there they 
gtoud in the open tur, in ne house made by art, nothing 
but the hewn wall in frout, and bebind, bounding te 
semicircular curve, another wall of polygonal b'iocks. 
‘To form an idea uf an Athenian assembly mm che 
flourishing times of the republic, we must imagine this 
open space, consisting of about twelve thousand square 
yards, occupied by nearly six thousand citizene sented 
in groups within it. In the presence of this vast 
multitude, one man arises: he ascends the stone steps, 
and takes hia station ou the pedestal, which is called 
the Bema, ft the centre of the perpendicular rock. He 
has before hina pot mercly these six thousand Athenians, 
but the city of Athens. Lying st a little distance 
beneath him, he beliolds the Agora, fied with statues, 
and altars, and teruples; and he ts thus brought into 
the presence of the great men of ald, the herovs and 
the deities of Athena. Beyond it he sces the Areopagus, 
the most ancient and venerable tribunal of Greece ; 
above it, on the right, ia the Acropolis, presenting ty 
his eyes the wings, the portico, and pediment of the 





‘  @ Alluding to the emperor's villa of memorials at Tivoli, in 
owhich an tnoltative Vale of Tempe was wathral by & new Ploous, 
and'edorned with a Pecile, a Lyceum, and an ‘Acadatate Grave, 
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noble Propyles; towering ‘atinve thent frithe ain and 
looking towattis him, is thé bronze ooldasde of Minct#'s 
Promachua, armed with helaies, spest, and. shictd, 
appearing from her proud eminence to challenge the 
world in defence of Athens; rising in severe'and stately 
splendour to the right, is the Parthenon, exhfbiting ite 
front of eight huge marble columna, surmounted with 
sculptured metopes and pediment, filled with marhie 
figures of horses, men, and gods, dagelittg the eye with 
painting and with gold. Visible to the north, beyond 
the city and its walls, are the plains and villages of 
Attica, ita corn-felds, its olive-grounds, and its ving» 
yards, ying in raral quietness, made more 

its contrast with this stirring scene: further in the 
distance are the castellated passes of Phyle and Decelea; 
and in the horizon, the high mountain-ridges of Parnes, 
Brilessus, and Pentelicus. 

‘Such are the objects which the Athetian orator secs 
before him from this pedestal of stone. To his left Ss 
the road to Eleusis, the Sacred Way, which, passing 
through the beautiful suburb of the Cerameicus, and by 
the proves of the Academy, and crossing the stream of 
the Cephisaua, climbs over the weatern heighta of 
Mount .Eyaleos; visible in the rear are the two long 
lincs of wall, which, running along the plain fur nearly 
five miles, unite the city with the Piraus. There are 
the masts of veasels riding in the harbour, merchantmen 
bound for Pontus, AAgypt, or for Sicily ; fleets which 
have gained for Athens empire and glory in distant 
lande—in the islands of the Atgman, in the peninsula of 
Thrace, and on the coast of the Euxine. Further to 
the left is the glorious Gulf of Salamis; on one side-of 
it is tho hill on which Xerxes sat to view the battle 
fought beneath him; and on the other is the Cape, 
where stauds the trophy of Themistocles. 

* Such is the acencry of the Pnyx ; such are the objects 
which surround the Athenian orator as he stands on 
its Bena. In their presence, he speaks. In dtead, 
therefore, mixed. with delight, inspired by such a spec. 
taclo, he procecds to address his vast audience, like & 
general going to a hattle, when he sces the flags and 
banvers of his country’s glory unfurled and streaming 
betore his eves. 

‘These objects are to the Athenian statesman and 
orator, standing on the rostra of the Pnyx, what his 
brave Epirota were, in after-agea, to Pyrrhus upon the 
plains of Italy. They are the wings which waft him 
to glory. ‘They are also, if we may so speak, the levers 
hy which he uplifts his audienve—for they atir their 
hearts as well as his own, Let no one, therefore 
wonder that in sach a soil as thia eloquence Gourished 
with a vigour elsewhere unknown. 

‘Not alone to their natural genius, though in that 
they stood pre-cminent; nor to rulea of art, though 
ingeniously contrived and elaborately atudied; nor to 
frequeticy of rhetorical exercises, nor to thé skill of 
their teachers, though they were well disciplined by both; 
nor yet to the sagacity of their andience, though ia 
that they enjoyed a high privilege, was Athens indebted 
for the thunders and lightnings of oratory in Pericles, 
for the torrents of eloquence in Demosthenes, but alvo, 
and cspeciatly to these objecta, which elevated their 
thoughts, moved their affections, and fired their imagi- 
nution, as they stood upon this spot. The school of 
Athenian oratory was the Payx.” “s 

Tn the same apirit our anthor aceounté for the enthn- 
siasm with which scenie representations were yhewed 
by the people of Athens, Pt 

‘From the combination of artifielal and scatural 
scenery which the Athenian theatre supplied, the 
imaginary elements of ity drama became real, and 
real bevame idealised. For example, if the aubjeet 
treated by the poet was the atory of ‘the house af 
Atreus, the spectator daw in the distaiice the tills 
the Peloponncsus, beneath which peer pitta oe 
dwelt, and whither the audiente could transport iseelt, 
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4 1 Aad jn. Aalto dered if the adventures of 

ppolytus invited their attention, the city and shore 
of Seri Salsa he abode, were still nearer to their 
eyes; if acts of Medea, the lofty summit of the 
Acrotorinth, beneath which they were performed, gave 
them a local and historical ity: if the exploits of 
their own ancestors at Salamis, the bay itself was 
before them in which those deeds were achieved ; if the 
deittes of heaven or earth of sea took part in the action 
of the drama, the elements themselves were at band, 
from which they had stepped to visit the dwellings of 
wien, Thus the spectators and the spectacles which 
they witnessed were blended together in unity, and 
er 9 received into the heart of things.’ 

The influences which consecrated the Olympic 
Games in the imagination of the Greeka, are described 
with great spirit:—‘The Olympic Gaiucs were cele- 
brated once in four years, They lasted for five days, 
and terminated on the full-moon which succeeded the 
summer-solatice. Contrasted with the particular cras 
which served for the chronological arrangement of 
events In distinct provinees of Greece, the epoch sup- 
ai by their celebration t all the inhabitants of the 

ellenie soil deserves peculiar attention. While the 
succession of priestesses of Juno at Argos, and the 
Ephors at Sparta, and the Archons at Athens, fur- 
nished to those states respectively the bases of their 
chronological systems, it was not a personyge invested 
with a civil or sacerdotal character who pave hia aame 
to the quinquennial periods observed as measures of 
time by the whole of Greece; it was he who was pro- 
claimed victor, not in the chariot-race of the Hippo- 
drome, but as having outrun his rivals in the stadium 
at Olympia. A reflection on the rapid course of time, 
that great racer in the stadium of the world, might well 
have suggested such a practice ; nnd itis very remark- 
able as illustrating the regard paid, by the unanimous 
consent of the states of Greeve, to those exercises of 
physical force that preserved them so long from the 
corruptions of luxury and effyminacy, into which, 
through their growing opulence and familiarity with 
Oriental habits, they would very soon otherwise have 
fallen. Olympia was the Palestra of Greece. ‘The 
simplicity of the prizes, the antiquity of their insti- 
tution, the aacred ceremonica with which they were 
connected; the glory which attached not merely to the 
victor, but to his parents, lis fricnde, eid country. his 
canonisation in the Greek calendar: tha concourse of 
rival tribes from every quarter of the Greck continent 
and peninsula, to behold the contests and to applaud 
the conqueror; the lyric songs of Pindar or Simonides; 
the garlands showored upon hia head by the hands of 
friends, of strangers, and of Greece herself; the statue 
erected to him iu the precincts of tie consecrated 
grove, by the side of princes, of heroes, and of pods ; 
the very rareneas of the celebration, and the glorica of 
the seagon of the year at which it took place, when all 
the charms of summer were ponred upon the earth by 
day, and the full orb of the mivon streamed upon the 
olive groves and the broad flood of the Alpheus by 
night. These were influences which, while they seemed 
to raise the individual to an clevation more than 
human, produced a far more noble and usefui result 
than this—that of maintaining in the nation a general 
reapect for a manly and intrepid character, and of 
supporting that moral dignity and independence which 
so long resisted the aggressions of force trom withvut, 
and were proof against the contagion of wenk and 
liventious principles within.’ 

We conclude with an interesting incident in the his- 
tory Of Measenia. The expital of that state was taken 
by the Spartans, 200,000 of its tnhabitants reduced to 
tlavery, and the rest chased beyond the sea. Many 
@enerations passed away; but at length the descendants 

of the Meseeniana returned, in the year 870 B.c., to the 
“gains of: ancient homes, where they proceeded ‘ with 
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the sound of flutes and pipes and vocal melody, and with 
the sacred pomp of Pitts and of peut vd to rebuild 
on the ridges of Mount Ithome their city which had so 
long lain desolate. ‘That day was the return to theur 
from a captivity of near three centuries, The responect 
of the augura, who were coraulted whether the new 
city would prosper, were favourable. The victims were 
propitious. Everything bore the aspect of hope and 
joy. Artificers of every kind were present, materiale 
flowing in from all quarters, temples rising, and streets 
atretching along the vacant space; a new Messene grew 
up on the site of the old, like a fabled city charmed 
into life by the sound of the Orphean lyre. In order to 
connect themaelves with their progenitors, and with the 
powers of heaven, they invited to come and dwell among 
them, by special invocations, their own heroes of ancient 
tume—Eurytus, Aphareus, Creephontes, Acpytua, and, 
above all, with the unanimous voice of the whole city, 
the great: Aristomenes, and those deities who were 
believed to wish well to the Messenian state, The 
work of building war carried on, as it had begun, with 
the evand of the Argive and Beotian flute.’ 





STORM PHENOMENA: CYCLONES. 


Vis present year has been so remarkable for storma, 
ag to muitiply suddenly and largely the data by which 
ncteorologists are endenvouring to account for the 
phenomena which attend, und the causcs which pro- 
duce tient Before long, the observations which have 
been made in different: parts of the country will be 
reduced and discussed, and compared with those noted 
in ovler countries, und the facts that come out will go 
to increase our knowledge of the sabjece. Meanwhile, 
use is being made of the atorms of pust years for the 
furtherance of the inquiry ; and a sketch of aome of 
the results may prove ditercsting. 

Hitherto the investigations have helped to confirm 
the theory of the rotation of storms ; the direction of 
the rotatory movement being the same as that of the 
atmosphere generally about the pole in cither hemi. 
sphere: from right to deft, or left-handed, as sailors 
say, in the northern, and from left to right in the 
southern. ‘The effects produced are, as is well known, 
most marked in intertropical latitudes; such oppore 
tanttics for observation, however, a8 occur in temperate 
climates, are found to come within the same law of 
explanation. In Jane of 1851, at the close of a hot day, 
Mr Cooper of the Observatory at Markree, near Sligo, 
uotieed a flash of byhunimng, and caleulated the thunder 
to be at six miles’ distance, ore people were playing 
ut quoits under one of his windows, aud, ag he relates, 
‘perceiving that there was scareely any wind, I told 
them that they need not be atraid of the aterm, as the 
lightning was so distant. A quarter of an hour later, 
and jn au instant of time, a strong breeze arose, fol- 
lowed almost immediately and us instantaneously by 
a most extraordmary shower of rain, with hail In 
five minutes, the toad under ite window was a sheet 
of water; the quantity was bo great, that the rain 
penctratcd through the ceilings of two stories of the 
hous. It lasted for fifteen minutes, during which 
time there fell one and a hatf meh depth of rain. ‘This 
singular phenomenon move | in a direction nearly at 
right angles with the magnewe metidias, from south- 
West towards Lortteeast. A lady who wae in @ room 
with & southern aspect, saw the raiu approaching, and 
deseribed it as appearing like a dark sheet ‘Phere 
was a storm: at the same place in August 1846, when 
rain fell averaging forty-two inches for the day—an 
amount phich, gicat ae it is, becumes tnaignificant 
when cute: ared with the fall In the brief storm of 
June, above mentioned, which wae at the rate of 
twelve fect per diem. *I think,’ adds Mr Cooper, ‘that 
thia last shower may have enabled us to form some 
jdea of the Deluge; for, had it lasted forty days and 
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nights, the depth of water would have been 480 | of its difficulties. From the descrip 


feet! without the breaking up of the waters of the 
‘great deep.’ 

No observations of this storm appear to have been 
made at other places, and we are in ignorance as to ite 
farther course; but in the sudden burst of wind, and 
impernous discharge of rain, we see some of the recog- 
vised leading phenomena. In another instance, which 
also occurred in Ireland, they are more distinctly 
traceable: the storm of November 1850, which began 
about midnight on the 18th, and continued till 2 pn. 
of the following day. It wus preceded and accompanied 
by the usual signa, which arc, as stated by the Rev. Dr 
Lloyd in his account of the storm, laid before the 
Royal Irish Academy —‘the moving of the wind 
through an angle, varying from 0 degrees to 130 
dogrees ut a given place, its magnitude depending on 
the proximity of the centre of the cyclone ; the gradual 
increase and subsequent decrease of its force ; and the 
fall and rise of the barometer’ The rotatory character 
of this storin was fully observed and established; and it 
afforded complete and satisfactory illustration of what 
takes place at such atmospheric disturbances, ‘The 
centre of the vortex,’ we are told, Shad a progressive 
motion from west-south-west to east-north-east, und 
reached the western shores of Ireland about 3 a.m. of 
the 19th, and quitted tha north-eastern about 3 ro. of 
the same day.’ Its course may be readily followed on 
the map. At nine in the morning of the 10th, the 
wind was blowing from the north at Killybegs from 
south at Jonaghadce, south-cast at Portrush, north- 
west at Castletownsend, south-south-cast at Armagh, 
and north-north-west at Markree: from these data, the 
position of the central point aomewhere between these 
stations bocomces manifest. Wherever the centre passes, 
there is a lullof wind, with a reversal of its dircetion ; 
and at this juncture occurs the minimum pressure ot 
the barometer. 

In thog period of calm and of minimum pressure, two 
means are found for ascertaining the rate of motion, 
At seven in the morning, the lull took place at 
Markree; at Armagh, at halfpast cleven; and at 
Donaghadee, at one in the afternoon: these places 
consequently shew the line of direction. Phe same 
facts would be ascertained by noting the time of mini- 
mum pressure, but not so satisfactorily. 
progression was fourteen dniles an hour. With the 
given data, it is possible alxy to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of the vortex. As Dy Lloyd observes: ‘The 
interval Dotween the commeuccment of the storm, anid 
the passage of the contre, at Armagh, wis 164 hours ; 
and, the velocity being fourteen mules an heur, the 
distance between the front of the vortex and the ecntre 
was 20 miles. We have grounds for belHeving that 
the posterior portion of the vortex was more consider. 
able, and, couscquently, that it deviated from a cneu'ar 
form; but the gradually diminished force of the gale 
in the latter portion, renders it impossible to tix its 
close with precision. The total diameter in the dirce- 
tion of the progressive movement probably exceeded 
600 miles. ‘The magnitude of the nearly quiescent 
portion of air in the centre of the vortex is better 
defined. At Armagh, the lull lested from three to four 


hours; at Markree, three hours; and at Donaghadee, | round, it is only at the equator that the motion is 
The diametor of the quiescent central | equable in its effect on surrounding matter, but be- 
portion was therefore about fifty miics’ Among the coming less and less as it approaches the poles; hence 
irregularities, or inexplicable effects, wlach more or the rotation of matter on either side of the equator in 
less accompany all natural phenomena, it was noticed | a spiral and not a parallel line, and one of the causes 
that the force of this storm was far greater south of | for the peculiar movement of storms. 


four hours. 


the line of passage of ite centre, than on the north, 


the highest epced of the wind being fifty-five miles an | says: ‘The masa of electrical matter of which the body 
hour for the former, and thirty miles for the latter. | of the cyclone is composed, descends, I presume, as in 
The causes of these apparent anomalies, aa well as of the casu of the small whirlwinds, from the sky to the 
other phenomena that occur in storms, have yet to be; earth, in the form of a spiral, working downwarda; 
agught for and explained; and there is reason to hope ; abd its subsequent movements and the track ma 

long, will be cleared of some ; depend in @ great measure on causes connoctad ah 


that the subject, before 
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tion given abere, 
many persons would be able to understand and account 
for the effects produced; and if these are noted down 
carefully, they may always serve as data for the 
philosopher. Ireland will do its share of the wark, 
for a metcorological survey has been established in 
that country under the auspices of the Royal Irish 
Academy; and the men of the coast-guard service are 
employed to make daily observationa and readings of 
instruments. In a communication read at the last 
meeting of the British Association, which may be 
considered as the first-fruits of this arrangement, Dr 
Lioyd stated, that the observations gave evidence ‘of 
the frequent oceurrence of cyclonic movements intthe 
atmosphere. .... The rotatory movemont of the air, 
which constitutes a cyclone, is by no means confined 
to the more violent currenta, but may be traced even 
to the gentlest breeze.’ 

As before observed, the phenomena of cyclones are 
most remarkable in the equatorial regions; and now 
that our authorities are better impressed than formerly 
with the valuc of scientific research, many of the offi- 
cers, civil and iuilitary, employed at distant stations, 
are men qualifled to take note of passing phenomena. 
By this means our knowledge of facts is largely in- 
creased from all quarters every year. Among the latest 
observations are those of Dr Baddeley, of the Bengal 
artillery, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Sovicty of Bengal. This gentleman had long watched 
the dust-storime which are of such frequent occurrence 
in India, presenting themselves generally as a broad 
wall of dust, composed of a number of separate columns, 
ali advancing rapidly and in regular tank, and accom: 
panied during their passage by sudden and violent gusts 
of wind, While moving forwards, they have also a 
rotatory movenient #round an axis within themsclves ; 
and Dr Baddeley considers them to be eyclones on 
a small scale. After repeated observation of these 
locomotive inasscs of sand, and following them on 
horseback, he frequently saw that they diminished 
from five or six fect diameter to a single band or 
column not more than a foot in diameter, rotating on 
aconteal point which touched the earth. It had what 
appeired to be a vermicular spiral motion ; and in one 
instunes, at the height of fifty or sixty fect, there was 
a twist or bend, similar to what sailors call a kink in 
the cable. It ceases gradually to rotate from above 
dowuwards, the conc being the lust portion that whirle; 
and when this stops, the whole ascends and disappears. 

Ou the supposition of a dust-storm being a cyclone 
in miniature, this ‘band scems to indieate the ultimate 
thread of the clectrical spiral mass of which the whirl- 
winds are composed ;’ and Dr Baddeley believes that 
all rotatury storms are produced by the rotation of 
electrical spiral threads, either singly or in bundles. 
He tinds the electric tension to be at ita maximum 
during their passage, and that the electric fluid streams 
furiously down the insulated wire in proportion to the 
strength of the gust. It would appear from this, that 
electricity is the motive-power of a cyclone ; a whirling 
zone, outside of which blow centripetal winds with 
more or less of violence, the rotation being, as above 
stated, fur cither hemisphere. As the earth spine 
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As regards the origin of these phefiiomend, Dr Badde’ 
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Y the exyth’s rotation, and upon the prevailing surface: 


., +o Qlustrate,” he continues, ‘this idoa of the pro- 
greasion and rotation of a cyclone in a definite course, 
g a tee-totum, provided with a glasa tubo drawn 

t fo a Fie point, containing ink, on paper luid 
perfectly flat. 

‘When the tec-totum is what boys call aslccp, give 
it aslight puff with the breath, horizontally ; this will 
cause an obliquity of the axis of rotation, and at once 
induce a revolving motion, and also a progressive one 
in some particular direction ; and the toy will be found 
to describe exactly the peculiar motions of the cyclone, 
both rotatory and Una eg hn and by spinning it one 
way or the other, familiar illustrations may be afforded 
of the mannor in which a rotatory storm works in the 
northern and southern hemispheres.’ « 

Evidence confirmatory of electrical influence is not 
wanting, In the summer of 1847, Captain Gastrell | 
was experimenting with an electro-magnetic machine 
at Cawnpore; the wire coil being about two hundred 
yards in length, and the battery of twelve or sixteen 
pairs. The whole was in ution, and sparks passing 
freely, when 1 dust-storm cate up from the west, and 
passed directly over the house. As it approached, 
‘the action of the magnet decreased gradually, until, in. 
the dead lull or calm that usually precedes auch storms, 
it ceased revolving.’ But precisely in proportion to 
this decrease, the battery increased in intensity of 
action; and to leave no room for doubt, certain chauyes 
of the apparatus were made tu verify the fact. ‘No 
sooner, however, had the storm of dust passed, aud 
light rain begun to fall, than the action of the battery 
became quicter, until the hissing sound ceased, and the 
magnet ayain began to revolve. Sparks af course 
passed, and shortly the magnet revolved us quickly as 
it did previous to the storm.’ The eaplunation given 
for this phenomenon is, that there ia sume point iu a 
storm Which, passing over a magnet, deprives it fur the 
time of its polarity ; but this isa question to be decided 
by future observation. 

Captain Gastrell adds, that once, when on a march 
in the Punjab, his regiment was ‘caught in a dust- 
storm, followed by very heavy rain and vivid lightuing. 
When the rain fell, the points of the men’s bayoncts, 
and the peaks of the officers’ caps, were Reon tipped 
with that well-known electrical appearance called St 
Elmo's Light ; and this appearance contimned for some 
minutes—a quarter of an hour perhaps.” This fact 
proves the presence of electricity, if nothing more; and 
strengthens Dr Waddeley’s view, that ‘the clectric 
spirala are the exciting cause of wind in all storms, 
and of the guats or squalls in particular; and of wind 
generally during the daytime in tropical climates,’ 

Perhaps the difflrencein the rate of speed of opposite 
sides of a storm, may be caused by a difference in the 
amount of electrical charge at various party of the 
revolving zone; and the fal! of the barometer which 
precedes the approach, is probably to be accounted for 
by the upward whirling motion which takes place in 
the air, and lightens the pressure at the surface of the 
earth, As this upward movement is such a mighty 
agent in raising prodigions quantities of dust into the 
atmosphere, it may be well te give Dr Badceley’s 
account of its modo of operation. ‘The electrical 
spiral,’ he says, ‘rotating and working like a screw, 
from above downwards, sets in motion, by ite centrifugal 
agtion, a stratum of air immediately surrounding it. 
Outside thia, again, another circle of winds will be 
found blowing centripetally; and the two meeting 
-will, by their mutual action and reaction, continuous 


» 





_throughoug, form an ascending spiral current of air, 
working a reversed spiral upwards, the two motions 
being well represented by two coils of wire wound in 
e laid one over the other.’ 





-pposite directions 
dust cau be raised in this way, 99 can water; in| feiry-land. The Chateau Hautcour, its towers, trees, 
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which view, ét is as esay to explain the cause of water. 
spouts as of whirlwinds. As regards the duet, the 
quantity taken up is inconceivable; it rises to a 
height of some thousand feet, until its whirling clouds 
ascend beyond the reach of vision. It ie a curious 
question: What becomes of it all? The fall of dust- 
showers will account but for a small portion, Is the 
remainder the cause of luminous appearnnces acen ih 
the atmosphere; and does it accumulate until, acted 
on in some way, it falls-as aérolites? Theso ard 
questions for the future to answer. 

Again, are these electric spirala in any way the cause 
of the aurora? Sixty years ago, Dalton suggested 
that ‘we are under the necessity of considering the 
beams of the aurora borealis of a ferruginous nature, 
because nothing else is known to be magnetic; and 
consequently, that there exists in the higher region of 
the atmosphere an clectric fluid partaking of the pro- 
perties of iron, or rather of magnetic stecl; and that 
this fluid, doubtless from its magnetic property, assumes 
the form of cylindrical beams.’ ‘This view gaing con- 
siderable weight from the opinion expressed by Mr 
Faraday, that if we could succeed in condensing the 
gaseous constituents of our atmosphere, some of them 
would be dound to be metallic. ‘tLe theory of stornis 
is therefore counected with more than one class of 
natural phenomena, and with the profoundest questions 
now occupying the attention of scientific investigators. 
While waiting the results of further inquiry, we may 
test the value of an explanation by Dr Baddeley: 
‘Cyclones,’ he says, ‘may be tho means by whieh 
accumulated eleetricity in the atmosphere is gradually 
dischu zed, and they may thus become powerful means 
by which evaporation on a large scale is effected, and 
rain produced: and the clectro-mugnetic spirals, having 
discharged thear eleetrivity and water, may be agnin 
litted up to the higher regions of the atmosphere,’ 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF TAUTCGUR, 
Some miles from Rouen, in one of the loveliest and 
most romantic spots in Normandy, arose the towers of 
the Chiteau Hautcwur, Sheltered from the north by 
anoblo range of darkly-wooded hilla, but commanding 
the open country upon all other sides, its terraced 
gardens and stately avenues were in full enjoyment of 
the sunshine from morning to night, fram the rising to 
the setting, and were spread with especial favour for 
the reception of all plensant ant kindly breezes from 
the south, 

The first sight which met the bright cyea and 
impreased the incipient fancy of little Vierre Duverne, 
when he wa, able to toddle from his father’s cottage- 
door, was the Chateau Hautcc-ur, rising in beauty 
and grandeur amidst the trees fur away, the sunlight 
gleaming on the domes of its two towers and upon the 
cupola in the midst. Tlis earliest walks extended to 
the great gates of the grand avenue, through which, 
up a long straight vista of noble trevs and fresh greene 
award, he could see the fine ol mansion repoesing in 
state—the fountains playing in the flowery parterre, 
and now and then gallant corm panies of gentlemen and 
youths and beautiful ladica walking hither and thither 
in graceful leisure, now croxsing the avenue near at 
hand, s+ that their talk and laughter could be softly 
heard, and by and by recrossing it far up, like blessed 
inhabitants of an enchanted region, only to be seen 
by mortal,eyes at rare intervals, and then but fora 
moment. It cemed to the peasant’s little son a deli- 
cious privilege to be allowed to stand by the mighty 
gates, and look between their massive bars into this 
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flowers, and fountains, and its lords and tadies 
nading, were all in the mind of little Pierre one 





“noble piece of actual, embodied poetry. 








‘The first stories to which he listened, as he sat at his 
mother’s fect by their cottnge-door, when neighbourly 
peasants came to sit and gossip with Ia father in the 
evening, were stories of the high and noble house of 
Hautcwur, from old times to the present living descend- 
ante. They were histories of heroism and nobility of 
character, told in homely words; of the honour and 
bravery of knights and warriors; of the beauty and 
virtuea of high-born ladies. Not a pensant in the whole 
district who had not his own traditions, descended from 
generations long back, of the noble Louse of Hautecur; 
not a household for miles round but had some good 
eause to hold high in esteem and gratitude the noble 
house of Hauteeur. Outward influences thus chiming 
with innate predisposition, little Pierre Jearned to 
aasociate the house of Haute@ur with all that was 
grand and beautiful, both materially and spiritually ; 
to look upon its high estate ag the very topmost alti- 
tude of workily rank and fortune; and upon its reputa- 
tion for chivalric spirit, neble virtues, and personal 
beauty, as coniprisiny all that was fine and cstimable 
ip the human character. As he grew trom infancy to 
youth, the feeling grew also, and increased in strength, 
until it became almost a part of his nature, a senti- 
ment continually active and participant in’ all his 
embryo aspirations and theories of lite. Tvery sort 
of excellence bore, in his funcy, some affinity tu the 
house of Hautcour. All the little stores which 
charmed the lonely hours of his boyhood——telling of the 
valour and devotion of knights-errant-—of the bravery 
of great warriors in the biuttle-field——of the magna- 
mimity of nighty conquerors, oven ma the hour and 
flush of victory —of lovely princesses delivered fiom the 
snares of gonii and enetuanters by indomitable lavers— 
of broken hearts shrinking from the world, and hiding 
thelr sorrows beneath cowl of monk and veil of nun— 
of beautiful ladies going continually amongst the poor 
and wretched, and working waracles of beneticence — 
and all the romance that could full within the reading 
of r peasant’s child, were made to ininister to the same 
devoted faith. 

By ani by, when the chiteau happened to be open 
to the inspeetion of the curious, as the funily of the 
marquis were spending some time in Paris, and little 


| Pierre was taken by his futher to behold the wonders 


of the interior, hia reverential respect. took a new turn ; 
and now, in place of the house of Hautcaur laving 
to do with arnnes in battle-array, giauts, cnehunters, 
monasteries, and convents. he began to associate it with 
the truc, actual genii of the world-— with inspired 
inters, aculptors, architcets, musicians, and men of 
earning and avicnce. ‘The picture-gallery; the s:uip- 
ture-gallery ; the museum, where were two emall collec: 
tions of remains carcfully classified after the ayatenis of 
Buffon and Cuvier; the conservatory and herbarium ; 
the beautiful orntory, where the hght was subdued and 
a holy tranquillity reigned, and the odour of the sacred 
incense was still perceptible, aud where, by the side of 
the solemn organ, were ranged the grand masses of 
Haydn, Mozart, Becthoven, Uummell, Webor, Chern- 
Dini: all thie was as the entry into a new work] to the 
reverent little visitor, and transported Ine dreams from 
the ideality of romance to the idealism of art and talent, 
Ohl what could Pierre do with all the thoughts that 
possessed him about the house of Hautcwur? what 
ath in life, what study, what occupation could he 
vHlow, that should harmonise with his dreams? = The 
time for geni, enchanters, knights-errant, and #0 on, 
wag altogether gune past; but he might become a great 
painter, aculptor, architect, nvusician, naturalist, or 
botanist, if he hod talent for any one of these pursuits. 
iver were in their heyday in the world, and the euccess- 
fil mastery of them was bringing men fame and fortune 














till. But, then, he was pior, Wad attiat woul 


teach or make a protégé of « migre’ peaest’é won, whe 
had not money to pay fot a single lesson? |§ Alass’ 


sighed Pierre, ‘I shall never heeome worthy.the notide 
exclaimed . 


of the noble house of Hanteeur !” 

“Ah, what sort of grumbling is that!’ tf 
Jean Duverne one day as he happened to hear the aft- , 
repeated plaint. ‘Why do you not set to work, ay 
little son, instead of dreaming there? Look here, sow. 
Are not these beautiful seedlings for the Herbarium of , 
my lord, the Marquis d’Haute@ur—and have I not bewn. 
four years in bringing them to perfection, in order that. 
they may be worthy of the chateau? Whatever iv 
rare and exquisite, is sure to afford pleasure to bix > 
lordship.’ 

The hint was sufficient. Little Pierre, who, in’ 
chivalric emulation of the house of Hautcwur, was in 
the habit of giving some half of his breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, and all stray sous which, few and far between, 
fell into his poreession, to the children of wandering 
vagrants, determined now to produce something which 
on the next fete-day, when the peasantry were allowed 
to cnjoy themselves in the grounds of the cliiteau, 
should he worthy of presentation to my lord or my 
lady, Our first productions are generally imitations, 
and for the present, Pierre could think of nothing but 
his father’s seedlings, and their future place of honour 
in the herbarium of the chateau. He resulved to gather 
together an assortment of rare wild-flowers, of the 
most delicate and beautiful species that he could find. 
All the wnysides, dells, and coppices of. the country 
round, were ransacked by his eager eyea, and several 
fine and uncommon specimens of the mysotis, convel- 
vulus, and other sorts of wild-flowers, collected and 
placed in his little garden, and there tended and nursed 
with as much care as if they had been priceless exotics. 
Pierre had a talent for carving with his kulfe too—not 
mercly dogs’ heads, or grotesyue monsters on the knobs 
of sticks, bat forms and simple designs of real grace 
and eleganee, out of small blocks of wood. This talent 
he deturnuned to press iuto the service of the present 
enterprise, and accordingly set about constructing a 
wouden pot or vessel, of some size, wherein to place the 
mould for his botanical speeimena. Out of a block of 
pine, Pierre made a very handsome vase—with carvell 
handles at cither end, and bouquets of flowers and 
grapes at the sides. 

The féte-day duly arrived.” The peasantry of the 
neighbourhoud flocked in their holiday attire to the 
grounds of the Chatenu Hautceur; along with them 
sume dean Duverne, with hia rare and laboriously- 
raised seedlings in a large wooden box, and behind tim 
his dittle son Pierre, with his pretty wild-flowera in 
the tastefully-carved vase. Now, you may be sure, the 
Marquis d'Hautcwur was no etranger to this sort of 
presentation: every féte-day, from time immemorial, 
had witnessed similar teatimonials of respect from the 
children of the peasantry to the lord of the manor; and 
on the present ovcasion, little Pierre was not alone in 
his iden. There were models of castles, cathedrals, 
ships, &c, presented by other peasuute’ sons, all seek~ 
ing the honour of 4 spare corner in the museum of the 
chateau. Such presentations had become so much a 
matter of course, that their acceptance, although always 
distinguished by the kindest good-will, was, ipdped,'a 
somewhat formal affair, like an ever-recurring ceremony, 
But Pierre was highly gratified and very proud 
although he was but one amongst many, and though 
his interview with the grand people was short, and t 
words addressed to bim few. He saw that his plants, 
and his carved handles, aud groups of flowers, were 
admired, and wag more than satisfied; and after. 
playing and. romping in the groanda wilh his litte 
neighbours throughout the livelung day, went home: 
in the evening to pfoject great plans of future enter- 
prise, in the way of objects for presentation to the, 
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oa bey Hearth gotta leet ale 
E ved, young ‘now gto 

« handstme carried 6n his shoulders to the 

ch&teau a noble vase, catved all over with such extra- 

ordinaty skill, and with such elegance of conception 
and desigh, that all who behold te shouted: ‘ Bravo, 

Pierre Duverne}’ and the marquis exhibited it to hia 

lady with words of admiration, and oh sons and 

daughters, in the presence of the assembicd peasantry. 
4 Plerre’s heart ieaped with pride and joy ; a great ambi- 

thon had found its proper culmination and reward. But 

when little Verionne d’Hautceeur, the youngest daughter 
4 of the marquis, with the golden hair and bright blue 
C) inspected the vase, and clapped her hands with 

light, hie heart leaped higher still; he blushed with 
rapture, and fell in love, poor boy, with a daughter of 
the noble house of Hautcewur upon the spot. And now 
he could not join his playmates aa he had been wont to 
do, but sauntered listlesaly here and there, seeking in 
the eee of the parterre, in the avenues through the 
wood, and at the windows of the chatcru, another 

timpse of the beautiful Veriennc—a lover once and 
OF Ber, 

Ag Pierre was now quite old enough to begin learning 
some vocation by which he coutd maintain himself, his 
father determined to send him forth trom home, and 
had him placed with a relative in Paris, a sculptor, on 
aocount of the native talent which the lad evinced for 
that art. So Pierre proceeded to Paris, pondering 
whether he should persevere and beconie a great artist 
in his uncle’s studio, or whether it would not be a 
finer thing to die shortly, all for the love of Verienne 
d'Hautcour, A romante death, however, is not always 
an easy affair; many a love-lorn youth and maiden has 
found that the heart is frequently stronger than the 
intellect, and will not break, however much the mind 
may be set upon it. Pierre was very much in love, 
but not exactly ‘to the death,’ and stimulated by 
change of scene, and the bustle and mental exereise 
involved in Parisian life, he resolutely embraced the 
firat of the above alternatives, and resolved to beeome 
a great sculptor, like Canova or Thorwaldsen, and then 
to ace if the Lady Verienne would ligten to hig suit. 
*T will study and toil,’ exclaimed he, ‘till all the secrets 
‘of the sculptors art are at my finger-ends, And 
these secrets I will marry to the seerets of my soul, for 
I will never rest till I can write in marble what TP ean- 
not speak in words—tifl I can produce works such as 
shall make the heart to leap, the tears to flow, the 
blood to tingle, or the brain to dance, of whoever 
beholds them. My saintly heads shall bil mon turn 
and pray; my figures of joy, of yrief, of rapture, of 
horror, shal! strike their souls with kindred feeling, 
and play upon them as Nghtning plays on steel! Ob! 
Heaven help me to copy well its glorious works! I 
feel that they are graven on my heart, faithful and 
true—their life, their spirit, their splendour, their 
poetry—and if I can but teach my hand obedience to 
my mind, my dear ambition will be fully reached!’ 

So Pierre studied and toiled, carly and late, with 
deep and proud devotion. His heart was in lis 
work ; and that being the cage, rnpid progress was not 
to be wondered at. But Paul Duverne, his uncle, did 
wonder much; and many 4 time, patting the young 
enthusiasts head, he bade him bon voyage to the summit 
of the high mountain, Art—which, declare:| Paul, he 
would reach ff he did but persevere. And, indeed, 
Plerre did persevere, not with the dogged intensity of 
one merely determined to accomplish a certain thing, 
bat with a fine, festal, rapturous energy, which tri- 
unsphed and gloried in its strength and progress, with 
& true poet's ecatasy. Old Paul was at first surprised 
at the sort of being he discovered in his new pupil, 


and. by and by gave place to delight and 
pride. Be had expected to diacover in his t- 
brother's son a young dance, whose 
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talent might possibly consist in an aptitude for cutting 
barbarous devices on aticks and blocks, and all which 
cleverness Paul would have to sateach him before he 
could enter the sacred portals of true att; but the 
country-boy had actually come tu hint a tree genio, 
in healthy embryo, with a poet’s soul already, and ont 

wanting practice! initiation and experience to ensbie 
him to exemplify the beautiful. And Puul beheld ia 
the first crude offkpring of his nephew's chisel, #0 
daintily wielded by the small white hand, fine germs 
of promise — bright, unmistakable indications of @ 
truly artistic mind, plain as the golden spangles in a 
block of quartz. 

The hopeful, loving perseverance of a year may 
accomplish a great deal. Pierre proved it in his own 
case; for twelve months’ experience with the chisel he 
had scarcely seen, ere he wag at work upon a group of 
ideal figures of a description so pretentious, that In 
ordinary cases years of practice would have been con- 
sumed ere an artist Would have dared 30 high a tlight. 
Por, all tlig time, Pierre had nursed hig reverent 
tevling for the noble house of Hautemur, and this was 
a work for presentction, and was wrought under the 
full inspiration of the eentiment which had dwelt in 
his iumost soul from his earliest years upwards, poetical 
and harmonious. In time, the group was finished ; and 
proud Unele Paul declared, with clasped hands, that it 
was a veritable chef-dauere. Pierre had resolved to 
convey it himect! to the Chateau Hautcour, All pre« 
parations being made, driving a light cart, wherein 
the packing-case containing his grand work, all care- 
fully wadded anc swathed, was judiciously disposed, 
Pieri set out from Paris, and in a couple of days stood 
before his old home, recciving his father’s welcome and 
returning lis mother’s kisaes, 

But, alas! there was gad news for the poor youth. 
The noble house of Hautcear was ruined! the marquis, 
and all the members of his family, were separated, 
and dispersed no one knew whither; the chateau and 
gardeng were closed; and all the splendid turniture, 
pietures, statuary, library, €e., were to be shortly sold 
offf Very little correspondence bad passed betwixt Pierre 
and his perentsa, and the latter did not think it worth 
while to distress him by sending this bad news; so he 
roevived all the bitterness and disappointment of it at 
one choking gulp, just as be had arrived at the sceno 
of hia liie-long dreams, full of the olden enthusiasm 
and a thousand new hopes. ft was sone time betore 
he could credit the story; but le goon found it wag all 
too true, Where were the marquis, the marquise, und 
the Lady Verienne? No one could tell him; all were 
gone away, and whither nubudy knew. ‘fo find sud- 
denly thet one has been hoping in vain, and working 
fruitlessly it a long time—to know thet the heart bas 
been upheld, and the cnergies taxed to their bighest 
power, by tira which no longer casts, is bitter enough; 
but to lose the beart’s true love, the mainspring of life, 
the inspiration of the present and the hope of the 
future, all at onee, my qinte a erushing calunity. A 
despair, whic looked almost dike dull) and stupid 
idiocy, possessed poor Pierre, when he found the 
miserable tale was true; apd be neither ate nor drank, 
nor wept nor leughed, and mdevd barely spoke, before 
he started back for Paria, tike one distract, leaving 
his beautitul sculpture behind bins, as if it were now 
not worth taking care of of no use to any one, 
Madame Duverne, who knew the secret of her poor 
buy, claeped him to her breast, with many tears, as he 
departed, and bade him take heart, for sume day the 
affairs of the house of Hautcour might be set to rights, 
and then #e marquis and all his people would come 
back ayaid. 

Returned to Paria, Pierre remained for some weeks 
in a state of the prufoundest dejection. Uncle Paul 
was quite grieved snd heurt-sure to flud the boy so 
stricken by his disappointment, and, surprised at the 
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so curiously instilled into bis mature by his romantic 


Wmg continuance of his despondency, began to think 
that the ruin of the noble house of Hautcesur would 
also prove the ruin of his promising young pupil. 
@rowing out of patience nt last, he endeavoured to 
reason with Pierre, and told him it was preposterous 
to expend so unreagonable an amount of sympathy upon 
people who had not been able to manage their own 
affairs, and who of course could care nothing about 
him. ‘Bah!’ cried the old man; ‘tho house of Hautcceur 
does not engross all the goodness of the world. ‘Phank 
Heaven, they were not the only patrons of the arts, or 
I had starved lony ago. Arouse ye, Pierre, and set to 
work! There are hundreds of connoisseurs and dilct- 
tanti waiting, impatiently, the advent of a new genius, 
Arouse ye, boy, and be that genius !” 

But for the present, Pierre, tho sentimental, spiritual 
lovor and dreamer, was heart-broken, and had no mind, 
nor will, nor power to work. At length he fell ill of « 
violent fever, and lay for months in a most precarious 
state. Vis mother carme up fron: the country to nurse 
and watch over him. Thanks to her constant care, 
notwithetanding the rudeness with which an unusually 
delicate and sensitive organisation liad been assailed, 
he at Jength began to mend, and slowly returned to 
complete existence. By and by, a poor shadow of a 
youth crept, leaning upon his parent’s faithful arm, 
forth from his close chamber into the fresh air. 

*Pierre, poor boy, I begin to lose faith in thee!’ said 

Incle Paul, mournfully, one evenme, as he gat beside 
the youth, shoitly after the latter had risen from his 
sick-bed. ‘1 thought at one time that thou hadst the 
soul of a true artist; but 1 fear, boy, thou wert only 
inspired by the poor hope of pleasmg a patron. And 
now thou hest found thy patron to be an absolute 
phantom, all thy thoughts of art leave thee, and thou 
sickenest almost to the death.’ 

Pierre’s pale cheek flushed: it was not trae. He 
was an artist in his very woul but what did it matter, 
now she was gone! THe answered not; but tears filled 
his eyes and trickled down his thin face, fer his heart 
throbbed alnost to bursting at the thought of all the 
grand hopes and ambitrons, and the bright, happy 
enthusiasm lost to him for ever. 

Unele Paul, however, knew not the secret of the 
youth’s malady, and continued to reproach him, mostly 
inva kindly manner, but oftentimes bitterly, for his 
apathy and waste of time and talent. Vhese kindly 
scoldings were not without good effects; and the gradual 
return of health, and the softening influence of time, 
allayed the poignancy of hia sufferings, and Pierre 
sadly entered the adcdier agnin, to recummence work. 
One day, the bright thought occurred to hint (strange 
it had not dune so before, but such is the waywardness 
of youthful feeling), that it was by no means impossible 
that he might behold the Lady Verienne agam some 
day, even should the house of Haatewur never be 
reinstuted. ‘The hope took root; and with firm, settlod 
and atern determination, in place of his onee buoyant, 
fantastic fervour, he resuied his art-work. 

Jn two years, the name of Pierre Duverne became 
well known, Ife had worked sedulously and success- 
fully. Two of his productions, a couple of figures, 
‘Despair’ and ‘Hope,’ had been adinitted to the Louvre, 
and had attracted much attention by their poctical 
beauty and exquisite truth. By the time the young 
sculptor had attained his twenty-first year, he had 
accomplished several chefs-d' wurves— had become known, 
even io a degree of cclebrity--was intrusted with 
commissions of w high and important character—-war 
growing wealthy—and, as is usually the case with 
fortunate men, was much courted and flattered. With 
& Ray conipany of carcless, high-spirited young artists 
at his heels, and with this accession of wealth and 
honour in the heyday of life, Pierre had many strong 
temptations to a career of insouciance and dissipation ; 
Wut the carly scntiments of purity and refinement, 
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estimation of the house of Hautcaur, interfered to 
prevent any degeneracy of this description, and kept 
him to his onward courso—s gentleman and an artist, 

A new direction was shortly given to all his thoughty 
by a most unex occurrence. There entered his 
studio one day a lady and gentleman, who had gained 
admission by application to Uncle Paul. Pierre hap- 
pened to be intently occupied at the moment—engagd, 
indeed, in perfecting a peculiar shade of expression 
upon a face—and with a slight and vague feeling of 
irritation at a prospect of interruption, he continued 
his work. The visitors, ushered in by the proud and 
reverent Uncle Paul, looked on in silence. Presently, 
Pierre, with a low sigh of satisfaction at having accom- 
plished an intention, and transferred to enduring atone 
the conception of the moment, raised his head, turned, 
round, and stood rooted to the spot in amazement and 
confusion. There stood the Marquis d’Hautceur and 
his daughter Verieune. Both were altered since he 
had seen them years ago, but there was no mistaking 
them, ‘The marquis had grown gray, and a deep shade 
of anxicty and thought overspread his once hearty 
features; the Lady Vericnne was now a woman of a 
fine and clegant presence——her face matured into 
superlative beauty, and her once golden hair a sunny 
brown. 

‘Art thou really the same Pierre Duverne,’ said the 
marquis, holding out his hand to Pierre, and surveying 
him curiously but respectfully, ‘the son of Jean, once 
a tenant of our own upon the estate Hautceur, whom 
Tremembcr to have presented me some clever pieces 
of wood-carving ?’ 

‘The sane,’ said Picrre much agitated. 

*Reccive, then, my warmest congratulations, and my 
best wishes for your future. Things are not with me 
bs aan once were,’ he continued sadly, ‘or I might 

O piven you some more satisfactory testimony of 
my adnuration of your genius and sympathy with your 
fortunes. Ag it is, you must take my bare word, young 
frend. Twas anxious to see you, for I have not for- 
gotten the time that is past, aud the circumstances 
that are no more—thore is not one of all who were 
once around me in whom J do nut feel an interest ; and 
Tam much gratified in boing able to see you, andy 
assure you of my respect and regard, though probably 
these are not niuch worth to him who has won fame 
and fortune by the splendid labeurs of his own hands,’ 

How beautifully the dignified modesty and frankness 
of these few words chimed in with Pierre’s old dreams! 
No reverses of fortune could injure tho fine spirit 
of the house of Hautcaur. With much emotion he 
expressed his heartfelt thanks, : 

Meanwhile, the Lady Verienne was looking round 
the studio at Pierre's works and fragmenta. The 
aitist saw that her cheek glowed and her eyes flashed 
with delight. It was no wonder, for Pierre had extra- 
ordinary power in reaching and touching the heart. 
The iarquis himself inspected with much attention 
the objects around him, ‘Well? * said he to Verienne, 
significantly glancing round the place, as he took her 
hand to lead her to the door. 

‘Beautiful! exquisite!’ said she softly, aa if in 
reply to his look ; ‘ Lcould look at them the whole day!’ 

They had been gone some time before Pierre com- 
pletely recovered his presence of mind, and then le 
began to regret that he had not endeavoured to dig- 
cover where they were Living. But they were gone 
now, and he could only trust to the future. With 
renewed energy, and a certain in-rushing of glorious 
thoughts and hopes, he returned to his work, But the 
Lady Verienne—did ahe not seem like a queen tn his 
atelier ? and was she not a daughter of a Jong and proud 
lineage ? while he, rich and famous ag he might be, was 
still but # peasant’s aon. The gnif to be passed was 
wide and perilous. 






















‘ needs but to have done something well, to have exerted 
one’s utniest powers, to secure the honour of his 
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* Bravo !' cried Uncle Paul one morning, as ke entered 
the studio; ‘the house of Hautcceur will soon be set to 
righta again! here is a grand marriage this morning: 
at ®t Roch—the Duc de Varre to Mademoiselle, the 
daughter of the good old marquis! The duc has an 
ocean of money, and soon the Chateau Hautceur will 
open its gates again!’ 

‘Without a word, Pierre seized his hat, and rushed 
from the house. A few minutes brought him to the 
church of St Roch, in the Rue Honoré. The marriage 
was just consummated. A large crowd had gathered 
round the doors. In indescribable agitation, Pierre 
mingled in the motley group, and awaited the roming 
forth of the bridal-party. A long line of handsome 
equipages was drawn up before the great door, which 
presently was thrown wide open, and a gallant party 
immediately came forth. ‘ Voila l'épousce!’—> Voila 
ln nouvelle-maride !’—‘ Voil& Pépoux !’ murmured 
many voices in the throng, as a nobly handsome couple 
appeared. ‘Thank God!’ It was not the Lady 
Verienne! She walked behind her sister, more lovely 
than ever, clad in white satin, and wearing roses in her 
beautiful hair, leaning upon ‘he arm of the venerable 
marquis. 

‘What! Pierre Duverne?’ The duc stoppel sud- 
denly as he was entering his carriage, his newly-wedded 
wife having just ascended. With one foot resting upon 
the step, he paused, raised his hat, ant extended his 
hand towards Pierre, The latter approached, grasp. 
the proffered palm, and in a tew simple but impressive 
words, congratulated the bridegroom upon the ovcasion, 
and wished him many years of happiness. 

‘Even in this moment, which at anyrate ought to 
be one of unalloyed delight,’ said the Duc de Varre, ‘a 
pang seizea me to think how thou hast been forgotton, 
glorious Duverne! Thank Heaven for this opportune 
meeting, for you shall be the lustre of my wedding- 
breakfast. Our friends have already disposed of the: + 
carriage-rooin; but—enter here! for thou shalt sit hy 
the side of me, aa Jove said to the poet! Tam very 
proud to know thee, Duverne, as I ought to be, and 
would fain honour myself by having thee near nie.” 

Pierre hurriedly ondeavoured to excuse himsclt: he 
was not in Ht apparel—lie had but just quitted lis 
studio-—it would not be becomine; but the due, who 
had Jong been one of Pierre's wuinest admirers, and | 
had given him the heartiest encouragement at the 
commencement of his career, shook his hand with an 
undeniable grace, tou) him his protestations were vain, 
handed him into the carringe, and followed himself j 
In this fashion was Pierre introdiaced to the Duchess | 
de Vatre, the eldest daughter of the noble house of | 
Mautewur, and brought into actual aocial contact with 
the members of that high-born family, his own fincly- 
toned idea of whose virtues and genius had exercised | 
a taligmanic and beautiful influence upon his lift, and 
had mainly contributed to stimulate biln to the | 
attainment of his present hcnourable position. 

At the grand wedding-breakfust of the Duc de Varre, | 
he who was there by accident, who was not in bridal- 
array, the son of that peasant Duverne, wh still lived | 
in his humble cottage far away in pleasant Normandy — 
he was the ubserved of all observers, the ‘lucky stranger’ | 
whoae acquaintance all were proud to make—wtw was | 
greeted with epithets of ealogy and congratulation -~ | 
who sat at vhe right hand of the venerable Marquis 
@’Hanteeur, at whose left, all radiant and angelic, was : 
the bright spirit of many a grand dream, of many an 
artist’s rhapsody—the Lady Verienne. 

* ''Phe good duc is worthy to be mated with a daughter 
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marquis had been living in Paris wpon limited means 
preserved from the wreck of his fortunes—a wreck 
brought about by a serica of untoward occurrences, 
which had been out of his power to control, and for 
which he was by no means accountable—living, himself 
and his two daughters, in strict privacy and humble 
economy, and yet preeerving throughout all the pre~ 


foundest esteem and consideration of every grade of |: 


socicty, from the highest aristocracy in France to the 
hhumblest boutiguier who supplied their wants, Pierre’e 
heart burned to see him restored to his old position of 
honour and competence. ‘Thanks to tho Duc de Varre, 
Pierre henceforth enjoyed the friendship, and shortly 
the intimacy of the marquis, whyse family was now 
limited to himself and Verienne. Meanwhile, save to 
them he was but rarely scen abroad, for he was engaged 
upon « great work, ‘Phis by and by was vompleted; 
and all the dilottanti of France, and many from abroad, 
crowded to his studio, to inspect the fruits of hie 
industry, Four magmificent groups of statuary, of 
e quisitely beautiful conception and marvellous work- 
manship, were there—all the work of Pierre's soul and 
hand, ‘These, valuable almost beyond price, Pierre 
presented to the Marquis d'Lavute-cur, 

‘Duverne! Diserne {" cactiined the marquis with 
tears in his eyes, ‘what ean Ido with these? I have 
no longer chateau or museum, and these priceless gifts 
so sharply chide my poor lot, it were a mockery to 
avcept them. J cannot, must not’---— 

They are works of sone repute,’ said Pierre modestly 5 
“the nation will be glad te possess them for some of the 
palaces or the Louvre, You must accept them for my 
sake, out if you cannot keep them, [ shall be pleased 
to ace them in some great collection.” 

A short tine afterwards, a depntation of officers 
connevtud with the Louvre waited upon the marquis, 
and very cantiously asked sone questions respecting 
the  Aesi-@aweres of the sculptor Duverne. A negotia- 
tion of some delicacy followed, which ended in the 
purchase of the group for the Louvre at a sum of many 
thousand francs, 

‘Well done 1 exclanned the marquis. ‘Ilere, princely 
Duverne, are the proceeds of (hy wondrous labours {? 

* Monsicur,’ answered Duverne, stepping up to the 
marquis, and addressinye hint with impressive cmphasia, 
“To oflered the groups to you, and J understood you had 
done me the honour to accept them; hut if I have 
misapprehended you, Twill iamediately recall them to 
my studio, and reduce them tc fragments 1? 

*Reeall thei, and leeak them to pieces!’ exclaimed 
the marquis apprehensively, and taken off his guatd. 
‘Thou canst not ‘lo that rash muachicf, Duverne ; they 
have passed out of thy hands. Having done thy best 
upon them, iaeu canst not do thy worst, for they are 
no longer thine,’ 

‘Tam content!’ evclaimed the happy Daverne; and 
he burried from the louse. 

The merit of these groups procured Pierre a cross of 
the Legion of Honour, Having pow attained a position 
which world save lin from any imputation of pre- 
suinption, lie began earnestly to prosecute his suit with 
the Lady Verienne; and wooed her as snecessfully as 
he had wooed the goddess—Art. In the chapcl of the 
Chateau Hautecur, now repurchased by the aged 
marquis, and reappomted in something Vee the olden 
splendour, the faisous artist Duverne espoused the 
Lady Verienne; and in that chateau he resided, happy 
and honoured, to the end of his days. 

O that ery young genius might catch some such 
master-thought as did Pierre Duverne! ‘Practical 





af the house of Hauteeur, thought Pierre ‘One 


scoped friendship. Al! who come within the pale of 
‘thin morally angust family, seem to be gifted with true 





men’ mgy pooh-pooh; but it is not “all nonsense.’ 
However tu iglits and sentiments may arise, by what- 
ever singular and apparently far-fetched asauciationa 
they may be prompted, it is a iine thing to find an 
wsthetic key-note toning the mind and heart to exalted 
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-thoights, fancies, ideas of life, and daty. The grandest | Chiffinch got their mon 
4 saxitnite of manhood—under the power to entertain «| did. The expeditioa to : 
céiception of deity, and to worship—is the ability to | a host of claimants; and one yeminds da of tha 
Hi ‘set the mind upon some fine degree of perfection, upon | stirring sttife that went on from time te time with the. 
PS sume ides beyond one’s self, and towards that to work | Dutch: more than 1.1400 waa paid to Francis Dorring- 
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truthfully and loyally throughout life. . 
SECRET BERVICE-MONEY. 


Br a recent publication of the Camden Society, many 
tutereating particulars aro added to our knowledge of 
certalu royal and official proceedings that took place 
sume two centurics ago. ‘The volume, of which the 
title appears below,* is edited by Mr Akerman, secretary 
to the Society of Antiquarics. He tells us, that it 
‘contains an account of moneys received and expended 
fer what are terined “the secret services” of King 
Charles [1 and King James IL, from the 80th March 
1679 to the 26th December 1688.’ It thus enrbraces 
a portion of three ruigns, rendercd famous by a variety 
of circumstances, and reveals a few secrets not without 
value to the present race of readers. 

During the period in question-—nine years and three- 
quarters—the keeper of the accounts received the sum 
of 1.565,573, los. 3d, the whole of which was ex- 
pended, except a balance of L341, 5s. 64d, when he 

ave in his statement to the government of William 
UW. The bulk of the expenditure was on behalf of 
the monarchs, and comprised ‘payments and allow. 
aces to private persons, for services rendered to the 
crown.” There are not fewer than urenty-cight cutries 
of payments to Titus Oates, who received 1.48 per 
month,‘ for dyet,” besides Larger and smalter auuis occa- 
gionally ‘as of free puift and royal bounty ;" from all of 
which we may tufer that hus plot paid lim protty well 
Tndoed, the couspirtcy and ‘discoveries’ and ‘appre- 
hensions’ arising out of it, cost altogether a good round 
pum. One William Bedloe pot L150 * for matitaming 
witnesses in town about the plott, and Stephen Duay- 
dale 1.200 fur similar services and connected with the 
suine subject, the cotrics agamst the name of Millecnt 
Hanson cmbody a signiticnnt worgeau of history. First 
she gets L.f0 ‘fer her rehef, GH her pretences be 
examined abt Whitebread;" presently J.1Q more ‘in 
full for services in discovering priests ;" then Ld ‘in 
full, for taking of Jesuits ;’ and last. L.to ‘to Mary 
Collingham, for charges of keeping and burying Malli- 
cent Hanson, who was wounded by Papists.” After a 
time oceurs the name of Johu Hinson, perhaps her 
brother; he wag pad 1.20, and there the lustory ends, 
But it is not obscure judividunls alone whose names 
appear in the hist, there are many that hive wou 
either an honourable or dishanoutable notoriety —- 
Kirke, Dangerticld, Verria, Lee, Rochester, Gwynn, 
Shaftesbury, Howard of Eilinghan, Pepys, de. 

Some of the entries are curious: Mary Simpson, 
keeper of Bridewell, received divers sums ‘for keepmsgz 
a Frenchman in her custody whe will owne nu name,’ 
besides an extra ‘tor phisick, nurses, aud washing bis 
clonths for about 3 years. Mary Leathley, ‘whose 
husband blew up Whitley Fort at Tanger, and lost his 
life there” had anindemnity of 1.60; anda similar sum 
| was paid to the bishop of London ‘tor trauspo tac‘on 

of three chaplaing to the Leward Islands’ The ‘fees 
‘and carriage of four brace of bucks, presented to the 
city,’ unipunted to LG, los, Gd.; and Thomas Cheek, 
, Esq, received L.18 ‘ for the bargemen that carried the 
late Viscount Stafford seven times from the Tower to 

Westminster Hall;’ and on April 80, 1681, an item 

appears: ‘To John Dryden, poet-laurcate, on his 

auity, duc nt Lady-day 1679—L.50. Oates and 
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ton for the ‘ shipp Leister, sunk ‘for his anid Majesties 
service at Blackwall, on approach of the Duteh fleet in 
June 1667,’ In another, we seo the Speaker's pay: 
William Williama, Eeq., got ‘a frea guift, in congidrag’an 
of his dyett, at the rate of 54 p. diem, as Speaker to 
the late House of Com’ons, for 8 dayes-—L.40;’ in 
contrast with whom we may place Simon Lauresten, 
who, ‘for bringing hawkes from the Duke of Curlande, 
got L.50; and the 1.100 to Jolin Cottereau ‘ for roots 
and flowers for his said Majestie’s use.’ 

Among what may be considered as unexceptionable 
items are, ‘To William Morgan, cosmographer, bounty, 
for his encouragemt in taking an actual survey of the 
cities of London and Westminster, and describing the 
same in a mapp—L.200 ;’ also the fee of L.8 for capy- 
ing and engrossing the documents relative to the 
‘ground and honees bought by his said late Majeatie to 
enlarge St dames’ Park;’ and perhaps tho L.100 
‘toward ye paving of the town of Windsor.’ There are four 
entrics of clocks and cluck-work—one for the Treasury 
Chambers, another for Whitehall Chapel, and a third, 
1.215 ‘ paid Sam! Wataon, for a clock he sold hia late 
Ma'tie weh shews the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon, end many other motions.’ The enlargement, 
levelling, and laying out of St Jamoa’a Park form the 
subject of numerous disbursements; a8 alao ‘the repayr- 
ing the Pall Mall,” and for keeping up the ‘ ducquoy’ 
and ‘volary’ within the same park. There are aleo 
L.200 paid *to Mr Shish for a yatch’ Ellen Oglo- 
thorpe, ‘ sempstrisa and laundrese’ to Charles LL, ig 
appears, had to wast for her money as well ag Dryden, 
for in January 1688 she received L.5ti J0s., ‘at the rate 
of 15 p. diem for 670 daies” In the following year, 
L.100 was given to the bishop of London, to be digtri- 
buted among the poor of the netropolis, ‘in respect of 
the extreme hard weather; followed soon after by 
1.200 more. Many entries occur of rewards paid for 
iformation concerning ‘ coyners and clippers,’ who af 
that time appear to have been 4 numerous and daring 
¢lass; and a certain John Edwards tor giving ‘evidence 
agst Thomas Row, of Dover, who with othera had 
exported several packs of wool out of the kingdom,’ was 
recompensed with L.20; and for ‘charge and service 
in prosecuting dissenters,’ Beja Cranmer received 6 
bounty of L200, 

Wychcericy, the poet and dramatist, figures in the 
list us the recipient of a bownty of 1.200, ‘to enable 
lum to pay his debts, to redeeme him out of prisom’ 
aA few pages further, we find 1.84, Ls. down ‘to 
Henry Purell, fur 60 much money by him disbursed 
aud craved tor providing and setting up an organ 
in the abboy-church of Westmr for the solemnity of 
the coronation, und for the removing the aame, and. 
other services performed in his aid Ma'tie’s clappell.’ 
Literature is mentioned more than ence; L.2p were 
paid to Claudius Burdon, ‘which King Charles the 
Second intended to give him as an enconrayement for 
compileing, engraving, and printing a book, eatituled, 
the Treasury of Arithmetick ;’ and among other entrles 
of similar charucter, L.215 were paid to the king's 
stutioner ‘for Church Biblea, Com’on Prayer-bagks, 
and other books delivered to Sir Hichd Dutten, Go 
vernor of Barbados, for the use of the island, and to 
others, governors of the forreigne plantac'ogs,’ gni 
1.15 tor the ‘anthems, with symphonies, for King Gharice 
the 2's use in hia chappel royal’ A fow pages further, 
L.130 are paid to the joiner and plumber ‘for juvolving 
in lead the corps of King Charles the Second, and for 
making the inside and outside coffins, and provitling 
tc rich furniture for the seme.’ And then come the 
important entries: ‘To Anthony Thorald and Senmel’ 

















Daasell, that 
tydings that the Duke of Monmouth was there landed 


iy hostile manner,’ each 1.20 ‘free guift;’ ‘an express 
from, the army’ was rewarded with 1.10, and L.100 
each. was paid to two other individuals ‘for bringing 
gn decount that the late Duke of Monmouth was 
taken; another, who brought ' the colours of the late 
duke, got L.10. Severale other sums are down on 
account of the rebellion, the greatest being L.5G44 
‘to Bighard Lord Lumley.’ 

_ The colonies in the West Indies and North America 
are frequently mentioned, the sums entered against 
them being for the ‘transportation'’—as the pussage 
was then called—of chaplaina or other officials to thie 
new settlements. Some of the amounts, however, 
ap to have been pald to needy or importunate indi- 
viduala to cnable them to pass over sca, as perhaps the 
most effectual way of shaking them off. In the then 
recent domestic convulsions, many persons, doubtless, 
found an excuse for pressing a claim. The sums puid to 
the Duchess of Portemouth were enormous ; in the year 
1681 alone, they amounted to L.136,668, L0s.; Mistress 
Ellinor Gwynn, however, appears in the list but four 
times —the last ontry being 1.575 for her funcral. 
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came from Lyme, in Doreetahire, to bring | the French pear, and other figs varieties of frait-troca 








usually deemed hardy, require to be trained under 
the protection of 4 wall, in order to ripen thelr fruit 
and fully develop their rich aroma, protection 
afforded by a brick or atone wall, however, is not 
to be depended upon; after a warm dry day it gives 
out by radiation a sufficiency of heat to pravent the 
chill air of night from affecting the fruit; but when ti 

blossom-buds are on the trees, if a sharp spring frost 
should fallow, as it frequently docs, a day of cold and 
wet, then the whole crop is destroyed. Even if this 
precarious stage should be got over safely, a molat, 
sunicss autumn is apt to prevent the ripening of the 
fruit; added to which, the ravages of wasps and other 
insects, and the Qevastations of birds—not to speak 
of children) and nursery-muuds-- all tend to lead the 
eardencer’s care and attention to a fruitless ond. Various 
means have been devised to ward off such casualties, 
Nettings of various kinds have been tried, and in 
uainy cages with advantage, to protect the trees. Walls 
have been built of stone, of bricks, and of other mato-« 


rials; they have been placed at all inclinations at which 


bnoek aid mortar will hold together, and have even been 


had that on their backs on banks facing the san; they 


Several of the items ehew that the events of the civil | have been placed in various aspects—to catch the risin, 


war had not been forgotten. A bourty of L.10 was 
paid yearly to Richard Yatea. whose father ‘ conducted 
his said late Majestic from Worcester to White Ladys 
after the battle there, and suffered death und th 
usurper Cromwell.’ The Pendrells, too, had ao reaoon 
to repent of the part they took in promoting the 
monarch’s escape, aw L.1428, 6s. 8d. was pid) on 
different occasions to several members and connections 
of the family, besidva annuities of L.100 to the prin- 
cipal actors in the adventure. So far aa can be judged, 
the Pendrelis were plain, practical people, who employed 
usefully the sums granted tu them. Thus, Jane, the 
widow of John, had 1.80, ‘to put forth apprentices her 
4 childrens’ and a grandson L 20, ‘to sett hin ap to 
his trade of a shoemaker ;' and Willian Pendrelt 1.200, 
‘to enable him to set up his trade of a goldsmith.’ 

Apart from political considerations, it is plensing to 
know that services rendered by the Worcestershire 
peasant at so critical a period of Charles's fortunes, 
were afterwards gratefully remembered and recom- 
pensed; the figures which record them stand out im 
agreeable relief among the sume favished on legs worthy 
objects. We close our bret notice of the Camden 
Soviety’a intervating publication by remarking, that 
the political economist, the philosopher, and moralist, 
will each find in it valuable information and food for 
reflection, 


* 


GLASS-WALILS. 


Or the many difflcuities with which gardening has to 

contend in Britain, oui ungenial climate offers the niort 

formidable ; indeed gardening in (hig country may be 

regarded ag a perpetual war against chrate, In an 

especial manner is this the case in the northern parts of | 
our island, where cold and fog conspire to blunt th | 
opening buds of spring and the ripening fruits of au- 
tuma. ‘Thies has the effect of whetung the wits of our 
gardeners; they seek by all the appliances of their art 
to make up for the badness of the climate; and when 
fortune legds them to a more genial atmospliere, they 
carry with them an amount of skill, as well as habits of 
persevering industry, which the inhabitant of the sunny 
south ia never called upon to exercise on the teeming 
flelds that require little care or culture: hence the 
success of our northern gardeners, whose professional 








exegHence fs proverbial throughout the world. 
_ . While many excellent fruits are freely cultivated in 
$e open sir, 
- Protection of 
_boeh are plne-apples, grupos, peaches, 


there are many more which require the 
the hothouse to be growu to pertection— 
figs, &c. Even 





proved cqual to the object aimed at, 


glaazcd, and of an ornamental character, 


g 
sun, to catch the uoou-day sun, and to catch the pied 
sun; they have been pated of various colours, as we 

ae taade of various materiales even wooded-walls have 


been tried-— but all with trifhug result; none have 
Walla, heated 
internally with fire faces, were once the rage, and the 
niey still be seen in many good old gardens; walls with 
overhanging copings, of virnd breadths, in’ various 
postuar s, and xt vanous melinations, juve all had their 
day, and are in their turn giving way to other improvee 
ments, No system of horticultural protection, eave 
that of complete buthouges, has been found suffi- 
cent to provide security to the gardener againat the 
influences of our ever-vary ing climate, 

The attention of horticulturists, however, has re- 
cently been called to a modiiention of the hothouse as 
applicable to outdoor gardening, or rather to the suc- 
cessful and sure culture of the leas hardy fruits which 
do not require fire-heat. Mawing’s patent glass-walls are 
henceforth to secure the cultivator against untlinely 
frosts, and to facilitate the ripening of his conder fraita, 
These walls’ are constructed of a double framework, 
The fruit-trees 
wre trained inside of the hallow wall; and the sashes aro 
made toopen bhe eliding-coors, in order that access may 
be readily had to the trees, ‘The whole is very portable, 
and may be put upaud tuken down as required ; and 
therefore the iInverfion seems to be well fitted for thoae 
who are not proprictors of the gardens they cultivate, 
Now that gla - as cheap, we may almost hope that such 
# contrivance as this wall enable the worknuin to indulge 
nthe luxury of cultreating for hig fiumily a little vine. 
yard or peach-house io tir humble cottage-garden, In 
8 present form, however, the glasg-wall ia intended 
for yardensa of a different class. Tt wall aerve ta dis- 
place those ugly brick-walla which fitersect many of 
our best gardens, at once marring ther beauty, and 
rendering much of the soil unproductive; and more 
than this, it wil enable the gardener to produee crops 
of fruit superior to any that could be ripened on 
the common wall, ‘The efcicney of glins-walls fs 
thus epoken of by a nractical inay, in the G-erdsaerg 
Chronicle and Ayrieultwal Gazcte: ~* Having heard 
many rcnarks pasad upon glass walls, T determined 
to see and judes for myself. Being informed that there 
was one erceted, and in full operation, at Bodorgun 
Hall, Angicsgs, J paid three visite to those celebrated 
gardens. ‘Iie fret was in April last; but the trees 
had been so recently planied, and some of them vory 
large ones, I could net form any idea of their utiliey, 
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but the appearance was truly magnificent, I according! 
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f 
vielted them again in July, when I was astoniesh}L~ 
at tha progress the trees had made; they consist" I 
af peaches, nectarinca, apricots, Binns figs, &e. & d 
measured some of the leaves of the peach-trees, 2 ha 
found tirem to be a foot in length, and in avery healt ta 
state: but then I had some misgivings whether tf ¢ 
wood would get sufficiently ripened—~perhaps mere | so 
from preconceived notions, for the trees presented | | J, 
indications of such results. Be that as it may, hol | Ww 
ever, this induced a third visit a few weeks ago, wl} | of 
I found the trees quite bare of foliage, the wood vdf th 
solid and well ripencd to the extremity of the shoe | oy 
and not a gross or unfruitful branch to be perccive | yw 
Imay add another advantage connected with holl¥ | » 
glass-walls—namely, that the border on the north eft | , 
of such walls, whose aspect is north and southyd 
equally productive with any other part of the gardg Lf 
This is a considerable item where a great cxtent}t 
wall is erected, 

Glass-walls are manifestly unsuitable as Lound Oe 

A 


walls to gardens; and that they should ever have 
suggested for this purpyse, can be accounted for o 
by the scarcity of building materials in many part®’ 
England. Uollow glass-walla—as now understood --er!" 
never make a good feree: and the sooner the idext a 
abandoned by our horticultural theorists, the beth a 
It has been shewn, however, how boundary-walisn © 
atono or brick may have a glass covering, 80 a5 to ac 
them for the culture of tender fruit-trees equally 
with glass-walls; and as cxisting brick-walls mu 
covered with glass at a much less expenee than 
erection of independent ylass-walls would: cost, it Be 
be the prudent way in most gardons to adopt this yfe- 
The Crystal Palace hag had a wonderful ctlecfof 
extending the use of glass in conncetion with hortifl. 
ture, and ginss-walle are na doubt to be regardee- 
one of the many improvements which it suggested. gid 
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GOOD ADVICE, ae 


he 


‘ .. 1 
A joweller, writing tu the Times, suggests tha a 





prevent the fraudulent sale of ‘old? chains and jewel u 
whenever a purchase ism ae of any article ot jeng be I 
purporting to be gold, the sae te should request a bp. | il 
be made out, and sce that ye ably vecribed as solid aa NN Gg 
gold, ov solid standard af! ay Y the shopkeeper hesit | ¢ 


z 


and talks instead of uivif a il, they may be 6AFy | ~ 
fraud is intended. Inthe porchase of watches with Uh 'd 
dials,’ the purchaser should dust on that being sped acd 
in tho Dil. If the shopkeeper demurs, or acknowled2er Tt 
is only a gilt or silver-gilt dial, the public may rest adds. ¢ d 
the watch altaether is of a very inferior quality, 1gu7e 
particularly if the inuor bottom, where you wind the weetel 
up, is also of polished metal to reseinble gold, 


PECLIVITY OF RIVURR. 


A very shght dechyity suffices to give the mig 
motion te water, ‘Phree inches per auile, in a sug @eds 
straight channel, gives a velocity of about three milo? a) 
hour. The Gages, which gathers the waters oj ! the 
Himalaya Mountains, the lottiest in the world, is, at, , 1800 
miles from its mouth, only about G00 feet above tha! vel 
of the aca ~ about twice the height of St Paul's, in be vadou, 
or the height of Arthur's Srat.in Edinburgh~ and {to fall 
these 800 feet in ite long course, the water requires eS 
than a month, The great river’ Magdalena, in South 
America, runing for 1000 miles between two ridfBeS of 
the Andes, falls only 500 feet in all that distance ; above 
the commencement of the 1000 miles, it is seen dese nding 
in rapids and cataracta from the mountas, The ggesantic 
Kio de la Plata has x0 gentle a descent to the aceanf: that, 
in Paraguay, 1300 miles from its mouth, large sbi 
seen which have sailed against the current all the 
tho force of the wind alone-—that is to say, which, 
beautifully inclined plane of the stream, have been 
Uftod by the soft wind, and even against the cur 
gn elevation greater than that of our loftiest 
Arnotts Physics. 





















THE CHILD'S GARDEN, 


Benuata the budding Mace 
A little maiden sighed—. 
The first flower in her garden 
That very morn had died, 


A primrose tuft, transplanted, 
And watered every day, 

One yellow bud had opened, 
And then it pined away, 


I thought, as that child's sorrow 
Rose wailing on the air, 

My heart gave forth an echo, 
Long bound in silence there. 


For though time brings us roses, 
And golden fruits beside, 

We've all some desert garden 
Where Lifc’s first primrose died ! 


Eniza Ceaven Green, 





TUPRERGA. 


st many icebergs were seen, as the ships lay metion- 
less ifpepe water: and as they appeared to run together 
ou y of ate distant horizon, an idea arose that they were 
80 close, that no ships could pass between them. Some 
of them were in the for of large equare cubes, with fint 
and horizontal tops: others, again, presented every variety 
of form—now resembling cities and villages, now rujus ; 
again, you might imagine one to be a svlitary country 
ch€rch, in the modest Gothie style, rising beautifully above 





Ag 


thé level plain, on the distant horizon, and adding a sacred 





arm to everything around it: some appeared to be 


pitted with huge boulders and mud, shor iy to be precipi- 
ated into the sea which bore them along; while others 


vere yielding themselves submissively to the wasting influ- 
WBonce of the sea, and the powerfal rays of the sun. 
$~eaxs one icobery which was particularly noticed, because 


There 


at never shifted its position, when others, of rather larger 
size, were drifting to and fro with the tides, It was about 
20 foot in haght above the surface of the sea, and jts 
perpendicular sides, which were nearly equal, were not 
teqp than two iniles in Jongth. The upper surface was 
horizontal, but sery irregular, appearing as if it had been 
planted over with rough and irtegularly conical eminences, 
packed closely together, and yarying in height from 
tuelve tu tuenty or tlurty feet. The water-lines at the 
level of the jee around it were also horizontal. There 
seemed to be no reason for any other opiniggitban this, 
that it had never changed its centre of gril Since it 
desvended into the sea, and had become degiRhed from 
the glacier which pave it birth, The cubic contents and 
weight of such a floating world are truly astonishing. 
This berg displaced upwards of eighteen thousand millions 
of cuhic feet of water, while its contents mast have been 
nearly twenty-three thousand millions of cubic feet, and 
its weight nearly five hundred and forty millions of tons !—~ 
Dr Sutherland’s Journal, 






HUMAN RODIES FOUND IN GUANO, 


From the ship Brandscompt, unluading Peruvian goano 
at Leith, there were exhumed the remains of three persona, 
evidently Peruvians, buried In the guano, and which had 
apparently not been disturbed in the process of loading 
the ship. The remains illustrate a curious property in 
the guanv in preserving bones, hair, and clothes, while 
completely decomposing flesh, Tt is not known when the 
bodies were originally interred, but the bones were afl 
found aus entire as if they had been preserved in a museum, 
the hair remained upon the skull, and the clothes were 
very little decayed.— North British Mait. 
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THE AMERICAN ROLAND FOR THE BRITISU 
OLIVER. 


A varty of English ladies, ay is well known, having 
sent a remonstrance to the ladies of America on the 
condition of the slaves of that country, and particularly 
with regard to the denial of education and the ver 
sional severance of the holivet ‘os of sclationship, a 
party of American Isdies, or 8 £2 Speaking for 
them, has sentin return, but without capressed reterence 
to the above docament, @ similar remonstranee on the 
abject and benighted state of large portions of the 
working-classes of Enghind, It 16 as poich as to sty. 
‘You are as bad yourselves,’ which covers: one admits 
to be a bad style of defence; but, whit is worse than 
this, it is not an effective attack on the social evils of 
England. The writer has not understood them. 
England, with its usual hervic candour, could make a 
far better attack on itself 

The vulnerable point for the Amioricans to have 
assailed, is the quest slavery of Jarse portions of our 
populace. Jt might have been pointed out that, while 
every one is master of bis own actions hore, and ae chins 
jz inferior to another in the: ye of the law, nants, fecue 
ope cause and another, arc virtually slaves or worse, 
It mizht have been shewn that to ciiny at would be a 
povittve promotion, in comtort and moral ’y, to be taken 


into the care and under the rule of mana ter having the ' 
, obligations of a slave-owner towards theu 
this ways done, however, arcply would lave heen realy- - | 


After all 


that the evils in question are all of them casud anid 
remediable, the effcet of transient conditions of svewty, 
or of ignorant leyislation, and that the people are at 
this time in the way of advancing ont of them, and 
mast in good time throw them wholly mty the rear. 
When we epeak of slavery, or gee? tlavery in 
England, we allude to the stip: udiary conaition in which 
about one-tenth of the peaple used contentdly to tive, 
giving up their household rights and independent course 
of activo, in order to be supported ia idleness by rates 
contributed by the remainder of the community. It 
was believed that so many helpless people there ninst 
always be, and it was felt that they mnat be supports. 
And such was the condition of the industrious classes 
generally, that the tone of literatgre, of socicty, and of 
legiglation, has for yyars been a kind of harping upon 
ove string—the duty of the rich towards the poor, the 
thonsands vf things to be dune for them, the care to be 
taken of them in all imaginablo ways. It seemed as if 
the upper and middle classes felt themecivesa under a 
‘qacred obligation to relieve their bumbler neighbours of 
almoet every duty they owed towards themselves, We 
soe the feeling taking outward expression, not merely 
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in such Ips, 4% Tacts as the raising of aix ailliony per 
annun of Sor-rates, and the existence of £91 charitable 
institutions in Loudon, spending cach year 1.1,765,000, 
but in the numberiess efforts by assoviation to pro- 
vile for the worhing-classes dwellings, washing-lougea, 
baths, readivg-roomis, lectures, and schovls. Not a 
country family but has one or two ladies keoping 
schools, or distributing tracts and aannels, getting up 
cotlesooretios, and manifesdines interest in a thousand 
ways for poor neighbours, who seem remarkably indi 
ferent mb the time to the evils of their own state. We 
have oven scenim Edinburyh, rival establishments offer- 
jag shelter to the houscloss , and at this time sectarian 
diffea tees cause a& puniar Couspetition between two 
clisses of Wagged Schools. One contd alnost suppose, 
that the comfortible iad discovered if as a new source 
of amusement for their leisure hours, and the aegupation 
of the idle members of their families, to get hold ef a 
lot of poor people and pet them. Tt was done, however, 
unde. a motive which, on the whole, was honourable 
to the upper and middle chisses— namely, a desire ta 


raise their less fortunate brethren oat of the abject | 


state in which they lived. Phey telt it was impossible 


for them to enjoys (heir own Dlossiues: i say peace, 
while indomperaae ce gaved and misery groaned beside 
their very pates. One can imagine, on the other haad, 
how sotne af the more acute among the huadhler classes 
would huve thar own shy reflcctiaas abot atl thia 
offeious Charity. Plow some of a politionl turn would be 
paving? © Yosvany thing hut a vote,’ while othors might 
think, “AN this as but the unavethiuble compensation 
you must give cus for coubancmeg the price of our bread 5" 
others, again, rantlering that, with absalute freedoms to 
theuranductr they would need nothing from any man 
but hus good-will | Certainly, the syimploma of grati- 
tude fou thet nefiterdl classes have not beou violent; 
and all who have had anythay to do with the 
associations for enlightening the ends and jaiproving 
the habits of tive op ratives, must Lave fault what an 
unwilling soil they were working upon. 7 

The mischief was traceable to a variety of inunediate 
causes, all of which could cisily be resulved inta the 
defective intelligence aad inorairy of the great bulk of 
the people. There is a condition af sack ty, priuttive 
and simple, such as extsted among the rustivs of Sout- 
Jand eig'ity years ago, which a rigid: morality has littl 
tocomplain of ‘The people are few, and nich under 
cach other's observation; masters, little raised above 
their servapts, exercise a wholesome influence over 
them; add} ‘+ all which, temptations are not many, 
A formal or dogmatic religion pervades a society like 
this; and if it docs nut do much to elévate or warm, 
it exercises a certain degree of control But when 


on 


























great clusters of 


goaitrfacturos bring 
A bowedher, and wealth raises masters abore their workers, 
there old institutions, domestic and public, lose their 
hold and their power; and no adequate substitute being 
provided, the maases are left to temptations which they 
cannot resist. Thus it happens that, while a country 
may be, on the whole, advancing in civilisation, as is 
the case of England, a considerable portion of the 
community may be found rather further back than the 
corresponding class three generations ago. They make 
more money, but they use it worse; and while a clergy- 
man with cighty pounds a year lives in a tolerable 
house, gnd clothes his wife and children neatly—there 
are examples—the cqual-stipended artisan will be found 
in a vile garret or cellar, with his family in rags. A 
fatal spell ie on a vast proportion of the class, leading 
them to spend as they gain, and to spend on the most 
debasing indulgences, heediess of all that makes life 
beautiful and dignificd—content with no resource for 
evil days but that public charity which reduces them 
practically to slavery. Now, the grand difference 
betweon the poor clergyman or emall shopkeeper, who 
lives decently, and the worknian of equal income, who 
lives in vileness and on the borders of misery, is just in 
their education. The oue has been trained to a Jove of 
cleanly and elegant things, and the other not. The one 
has been taught to find his pleasures in innocent and 
improving things, the other 1 the opposite. In the 
one, self-respect has been cultivated; in the other, it has 
never been developed. 1t must, at the same time, be 
admitted, that the upper classes are in no small degree 
to blame for the results, for by their prejudices they 
have prevented an expanded education, suitable to the 
new circumstances, from being realised; their legis- 
lation, sometimes glaringly selfish, often ignorant, has 
not. been favourable to the humbler classes; and it 
might even be said that, in their very benevolences, 
they have done not a little to foster in those classes 
the abject principles which give them the virtual 
position and the vievs of slays. 

We make these contessions to our American brethren 
with very little regret; partly because they are true— 
and we hold it well that the truth should not be con- 
cealed—anid partly beeause we have the consolation of 
thinking, that the guas: slavery of England is a doomed 
thing. The increase of the national mtclligence on all 
points of social philosophy has been very marked during 
the last few years, and the right kind of public measures 
are now beginning to be adopted. It is already very 
manifeat, that the doing of simple justice to the peopl 
in allowing them untaxed food, and taking syiee’ 
restrictions on their industry, sy stg thew hy all 
parties, dhan to grin: ™ resumal thuch better for all 
hold out aulvegyoy at their fices with one hand and 
unde’ eve nd prucly with the other.  Justruction 
ga difflcultics, is spreading abroad amongst them. 
eAulemperance manifestly docs not increase: there is 
| great reason to brticve that it declines. ‘There are a 
few things which the industrious masses must soon 
thoroughly see and understand; after which, their rapid 
improvement is certain. Qne is, that money 18 always 
a form of power, and poverty a cause of subjection. 
‘Another ia, that to become possessed uf money 18 not 
beyond the scope of a working-mans fortune, They 
have hitherto been accustomed to think of moncy ag an 
exclusive attribute of the other classes, and ag a thing 
which they havo nothing to do with, But they must 
in tine discover their mistake. ‘The great bulk of the 
money of the country comes, not to the masters, but 
the nion; and for one hundred pounds which the middle 
Glusses could save, the working-clasevs could save a 


people | annually, What atnouat re 
eget ip renee al qeonlhruaplinn 


what could they hava done with thelr skvad f 
The question is partly amtwered, and weil a 
what many who did save hare done with the result, 
Tey aera: aa ee ee i «a hs 
expected, we shall soon have a jon of rebponsi- 
bility in partnerships, there will be nothing to prewert 
workmen from investing savings in the fictarica where 
they work, and in mercantile concerns; they will rise 
in physical comforts, the honest pride of 

will be fostered in them, and they will be totally 
different beings from what they used to be. The great 
change to be expected, is to a system under which a 
spirit of independence will take possesion of the 
industrious orders. They will despise that patroniaing 
language which is now so often employed towards them 
~-not ill meant, perhaps, but undoubtedly disgusting. 
They will refuse to be held ag in pupilage under any 
other class. They will not submit, as they do now, to 
have it assumed that they are liable to be coddied, 
cajoled, prosclytised, and rebuked by every person who 
[may choose, from whatever motive, to go amongst 
them, All this, we must, see, is in accordance with 
grand decree of Providence—that men must help them- 
selves, and work out their own good. Until it is done, 
there can be no manner of doubt—and the Americans 
may make the most of the admission—that there is no 
small amount of slavery in England. 








AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Never had the ancient and quiet village of Westford 
been 80 flustered, mystified, and altogether put out 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant—and folk, 
as the yrave-stones testify, live to a great age thero—as 
durmg the spring of last year. From time immemorial, 
everyhody had known everybody in Westford—their 
pedigree, birth, parentage, education, past, present, and 
probable fortunes and condition; and now a family whom 
nohody knew, had ever heard of, or could obtain any 
information about, had settled down in the heart of 
the place, under venerable Dr Irwin’s very nose, ag it 
were, for Laurel Villa was but a atone’s throw from 
the vicarage. ‘The house had been taken by a London 
solicitor, well known to its proprietor, deaf ol Sin 
Dighy, who had not Very, ibbines , or at all 

event ie RO aNtly recollect even the name of his 

Oy tenants—a widow lady and her daughter, it was 

supposed. His attention was no doubt engrossed at 
the moment by the six months’ rent paid down in 
advance—for Laurel Villa had been empty for a long 
time. Digby, howevcr, had a dim notion that the 
name had an outlandish sound with it; and this was 
more than likely, inasmuch as the two servants, @ Man 
and wife, were strange olive-coloured creatures, hardly 
capable of speaking a word of honest English, This 
circumstance it was, I believe, whieh caused one of 
ours—a serious young gentleman, melancholy, gentle- 
manlike, and pale as a turnip from overstudy of philo- 
sophy, it was ssid—Sawkins by name, and of perfest 
respectability—to hint in his dark, oracular way, that 
the strangers were possibly Jesuita in di ouge 
gestion which sent a thrill through Westford, that is, 
the spinster and wedded portion of it; for the hacheldrs 
of tho place, among whom I still unbappily count 
myself, stoutly affirmed, after but one or two brief 
glimpees of the younger lady, that ehe was far moretike 
an angel than one of the dreadful people alluded to by 
Sawkins, ‘The discovery of how charming a youthfel 








thousand, it they chose, Had they for forty years past 
hoarded in proportion to their masters, the wealth of 
England would have been by this time something 
stupendous, Mr Porter culeuiated the annual n- 
@ture of the whole people, ‘ chiefly of the wor 

giseide,’ on vicious indulgences, at fifty-seven millions 


face and figure had dropped among we-—eut 
of the ekies, as it were-~added of course greatly to thy 
excitement, and in the eyes of numerous. dames and 
damacls, invested the eet is ely ee 
character, as affecting the of Weatford, og 4 
foreboded riglitly, ae we Presently sec, shough 


t 





that the lady‘s beauty was of 
kind which such mischievous 
usually supposed to powsess: certaluly, ab 


‘Waa soon one of the most lovable faces 
ever seen, taken altogether. One might call it a sunny 
face, gaily lit up and tinted as it was by the dancing 
lgha of tho seft brown eyes; bat I doubt whether the 
plexion, clear and exquisitely fair as it was, would 
be pronounced decidedly brilliant; or whether the noze 
+a rather small, but charming one, nevertheless, ever 
so slightly turned up, retrouss¢, as the French say—was 
of mould or metry. The mouth, to be 
sure, was unexceptionable, if a rosebud fresh with dew 
fragrant with perfume be unexceptionable; and 
the hair, of the colour of the eyes, wae glossy, soft, and 
. Her —— But I had better not pro- 
ceed further: I will only say, that one of our damsels, 
who stands five feet ten inches in her satin rlippers, 
pronounced her decidedly short; and another, whose 
favourite apophthegm is, that very precious things are 
wrapped in very amall parcels, as confidently declared 
her to be far too tall. 

This ia the beat sketch, poce and imperfect as it is, 
which I can give of the youthfal, clegantly-attired, 
and graceful lady who, on the first Sunday morning 
after her arrival in Westford, walked up the aiale of 
the parish church just as the service was about to! 
conmmence, and asked the gray-haired acxton to place 
her in a seat. He was about to do so, when the 
stranger said softly, and with some hesitation: ‘Lady 
Greville and funily are not, 1 believe, at home, and 
you will perhaps allow me to sit in their pew ?' 

Now, this was altogether un astounding proposition. 
The seat in question was emphatically the pew of the 
church—an enclosure sacred for centuries to the uso of 
the great patrician family of the neighbourhvod, the 
Grevilles, who were and are baronets, lords of the 
manor, and of thousands of fertile acres. Lady Greville, 
a very atately personage, and her two daugiiters, were 
indeed absent on the continent, and not expected to 
return for some weeks; and her son, Sir Henry Crevillo, 
when ho attended church, always. in the absence of his 
own relatives, sat with the family of bis intimate friend, 
Arthur Raymond, the only son of a retired merchant- 
prince, who, a few years before, hat purchased « large 
estate iu the neighbourhood, and was now second only 
to the Grevilles in local rank and impovtance, The 
pew was consequently unoccupied; but one of the 
aborigines of Westford would os soon haye dreamed of 
mounting the pulpit, and asking permission to preach 
in the place of the Rey. Dr Irwin, a8 of entering it. 
The surprise of tho sexton waa, it may be supposed, 
extreme. He hesitated, and repeated what the stranger 
had said, as if in doubt that he could have heard aright. 
The request was again made, and with so charming, so 

ful a tone and manner, that the ancient servitor, 
he had time to compreliend pert ctly what ho 
was about, unlocked the seat~door, and, to th« indescrib- 
able astotislument of the congregation, admitted the 
audacious intruder! This was not ull—very far, mdecd, 
from being all, aa the Misses Dorothea and Jane Austin, 
who sat in an adjoining pew, and who had anquestion- 
ably the sharpest eyes and longest necks in Westford, 
saw the stranger, after hastily drawing a curtain, which, 
howorer, but partially concealed her from the two ladics 
Thave named, stoop down towards a lidded oak recep- 
tacle containing the Greville books of devotion, as if 
abs had been familiar with {¢ all her life, scize upon an 
old family Bible, undo its silver clasps, turn at once to 
thd fiy-loaf, where, ae it seemed, she perused some 
lines in a fenrale hand, whilst tears, unmistakable tears, 
, her 1 What on earth could be the moaning 
it? all Westford, especially when, on coming out 
of charoh, ens nesta vee fe 
Laurel in Sit Henry ‘a carriage, 
Wy that wetitioman in consequence of s heavy 
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shower of rain which had suddenly omme of, aud froin 
which the umbrella, brought by the olive faced 

would hardly have effectually shielded ber. The 

age, too, with which the offer was ed, and the 
gracious smile that sho bestowed upon handsome 
young baronet, who, with his friond, Arthur Hayrmend, } 
remained behind in the damp church-parch #I the 
carriage should return! ‘Did you ever?’ asked 
matrons ond maidens of each other in blank wonder. 
ment; but nobody ever did, and that was all that could 
bo said on the matter. 

On the following evening, the Misses Austin, Miss 
Rawson—all three spinsters of an uncertain age —and 
Miss Mary Foster, a slim young lady in short curls 
and very low tucker, contracted, it waa sald, to Mr 
Richard Austin, the brother of the first-named ladies, 
were seated at tea— sclf-invited, by the way—with the 
vicar’s lady, The truth was, it had becomo known 
that the Rev. Dr Irwin was paying a visit to Laurel 
Villa—a very lengthened one—and the company 
asseinbled were waiting with almost desperate impa- 
trance for Jus return. 

‘Quite a foreign name,’ remarked Miss Rawson: 
“Mal something; but I could not quite hear what the 
dark-looking servant gaid,’ 

“Malt" said Miss Dorothea Auastin-—~‘ Mal! that js 
French—one of the words of the motto on the Queen's 
-~-hec ml? This pause of the fair Dorothea was 
oceasioned by the sudden entrance of Mr Sawkina. 

‘The Queen's garter!’ suggested the young lady in 
curls, The other ladics, with the exception of Mra 
Irwin, acemed quite scared, and looked steadily out of 
the win ow at tho vienr’s carved yew-trees. ‘Bold thing !? 
they appeared to he thinking; ‘but then what can be 
expected after a year in a London buarding-school!’ 

"7 think, said Mr Sawhing, resuming the conversation 
which he had partially overheard —‘I think the name 
of the strangers is Malleville: at least it is yo given by 
the servants” 

‘That is simply a muispronunciation of the English 
name of Melville. A Mra Melville it is who has tuken 
Laurel Villa,’ observed the vicar’s lady. 

‘Melville ? 

‘Yes. F was just thinking,’ continued Mrs Irwin, as 
sho poured out the tea, ‘that this is not tho flret time 
a strange mystery, or tuterest rather, has attached to 
Learel Villa. You, my dear Dorothei, no doubt 
remember Ghat about five-and-twenty years ago '-—— 

Tf Misa Dorothea’s violent start as this shocking 
insinuation escaped Mra Irwin's lipa, liad causcd her to 
let fall the gup she held in her hand, instead of only 
spilling a portion of its contents on the carpet, the 
merry twinkle in the vencinble lady's bright gray eyes 
would have! en properly punished, for it belonged to 
her best Dresden set. Tho cloqueut blood tlamed in 
Dorothee’s checks, and her voice quavered with indig- 
nation ag she burst out with: ‘1 remember nothing 
about Laurel Villa, and desire tu remember nothing 
abont it or its inmates!’ 

‘Well, well, don't be angry, / remember,’ continued 
Mrs Irwin, with an acecnt of sadnesa—-' LD remember well 
Major Conway, who once dweit there, and his marriage 
with Rosamond Tarleton, Lady Grouville’s sister.’ 

‘They went abroad soou afterwards, did they not?! 
asked Miss Jtawson. 

‘Ye, Lady Greville was bitterly opposed to the 
connection, and would never afterwards hold any com- 
niunication with her sister, by letter or otherwise, Yet 
her doath, abu..t four years ago, greatly affected her ; 
and she would give much, the vicar thinks, to recall 
the past.’ » 

“Ts Major C nway yet living?’ 

‘Ido not know. Nothing, I believe, has toen heard 
of him at Greville Huuse since hie lady's death,’ 

The entrance of the vicar-—a silver- , but atill 


biuff, hearty gentleman—tinterrpted the conversation. 
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Me expression of suber gladness, 89 to speak, which 
teamed in his eyes, causcd Mrs Irwin to say quickly 
in an under-tone: ‘It is as I aupposed ?' 

6Yes. Mr Sawkins,’ added the viear, as he seated 
himeolf at the tea-table, ‘cau you tell me if the inten- 
tion of Arthur Raymond and Sir Henry Greville still 
holds as to their continental trip?’ 

‘Up till yesterday morning it certainly did; but I 
heard a hint dropped about an hour since, that the 
impatience of one if not of both the gentlemen to be 
gone has suddenly covled.’ 

4An! T hoped sot? The reverend doctor lovked 
pleased, and instantly and pertinaciously turned the 
conversation to other subjects. Wainly did his visitors 
strive to extract something relative to the tantalising 
mystery over the way: the vicar was inflexible; and 
they at length gave over the cffort in despair, took 
grimly-ferocious Icave, and departed bomewards. 

The information imparted by the reverend gentle- 
man to Mrs Irwin, as soon as they were ulouc, was in 
substance as follows: The young lady, as they had 
surmised, was Gertrude Conway, the only surviving 
child of Major and Rosamond Conway. Mrs Melville 
was a widowed sister of the major, who had dicd about 
two years before in the south of France, where he had 
long resided. Mrs Melville's income—not a large one 
—would die with her; and as her health also was 
declining, she had determined upon making one more 
attempt at placing Gertrude under Juady Greyille’s 
protection. “She had a fixed idea, that the only mode 
likely to offect this object was to introduce her sud- 
den}y, and without notice, into the presenee of her 
stately aunt. when ber great resemblance to her mother 


would, Mrs Melvilfe trasted, soften the obdlurate lady's | 


heart in her favour. Mis Melville also believed, that 
if warned of what was intended, Lady Greville would 
peremptory refuse to see her; and moreover, could not 
‘bo reasoned out of her belief, that Sir Henry Greville 
must have been prejudiced by his mother against the 
Conway fanily. Her plan then was—-and the vicar, 
though somewhat contrary to Ins own judgment, for 
hie hated plots aud coucealments, yielded iis assent, 
and pronnaed his) assistance ~~ that, during the five 
or six weeks still expected to elapse before Lady 
Greville’s return, the cousins, Gerarude and Sir Heury, 
should be permitted, encouraged rather, in habits of 
friendly intimacy, by meeting occasionally at 
vicarage, Mra Melville shrewdly concluding that Ger- 
trude’s remarkable style of beauty, and the grace andl 
clegance of her ninaners, would at least make such 
an impression upon her cousin as to insare ber his 
powerful intercession when the decisive moment should 
arrive. In the meantine, she would be known as 

Jertrude Melville only. ‘The viear promised inviolable 
seerecy 5 and the very neat ovening contrived a mectin + 
with the young people at his house. After this, Chere 
were few evenings that Sir Hours and his inseparable 
friend and companion, Arthur Ray mond—whose funily, 
by the way, were also absent from their seut near 
Westford —did not pass in the reverend doctor's drawinug- 
room. It soon, consequently, became a settled cons ietion 
in every person’a mind, that Jr sud Mrs Irwin were 
bent on helping the young and obscure stranger to 
perhaps the best match, both as regarded wealth and 
birth, to be found in the county. 

If this were so, the worthy gentleman must have 
been a good deal startled Ly a brief scone which 
ovenrred one evening a day or so only beture Lady 
Greville was expected home, 
the drawing-room, the young lady was scated at the 
pianoforte, trying over a nuniber of songs, at the sug- 
peation of Sir Nenry, who turned the leaves assiduously. 

hhe aspect of the two—the admiration visiblo upon the 
| geatleman’s countenance, and the bright joyousncas of 
the Jady’s featurcs—was satisfactory enough, until a 
round, nt as a sigh, sad ay a groan, caught her car 








the! 


When the vicar entered | 


| the agitated doctor, they left the house. 


time he reached the outer gate, they were already out 





—her esr, not Sir Henry’s—-when the done of the. rich, 
silver voice faltered, afl the tima sof the ebug was 
increased to a gallop. The baronet madéae remark, 
but continued to tarn the music-leaves-as dolightedly 
as before. The vicar had looked in the direction of the 
singer’s momentary furtive glance, bat would scarcely 
have recognised Arthur Raymond, in the obsctire corner 
where he sat, but for his dark flashing eyea. Dr Irwin 
was about to speak, when Gertrude suddenly rose ‘from 
the piano, complained of headache, and asked Mra 
Irwin to aceompany her over to Laurel Villa, and 
stay supper there. ‘Ihis request, at a sign from’ the 
vicar, was immediately complied with, and in a few 
moments they were gone, 

Nir Henry coutinued to turn over the songs that had 
been sung, humming as he did so a few favourite bara 
now and then; and Arthur Raymond remained in tha 
game motionless attitude, and with the same fierco 
expression flushing from his singularly expressive €yes. 
The worthy doctor was at a loss what to do or say. 
die felt a presentiment that something was wrong ; that 
an unfortunate, perhaps perilous game of cross-purposes 
was iu progress; and how had it happened, was his 
painful sclf-question, that this palpable danger had 
never before struck him? ‘The two friends, though 
hoth of about the same age—in their twenty-sixth year 
—of similar tastes and pursuits in many respects, were 
the very opposites of cach other in temperament and 
original cast of mind. Sir Henry, always perfectly 
master of himself, calm, reflective, unimpassioned, 
lively and gallant in femule society, greatly resembled 
his lady-mother in decision and firninces of disposition. 
Arthur Raymond, on the contrary, wos of an impulsive, 
enthusiastic temperament, and impressionable in a high 
degree. 

‘Come, Raymond,’ said Sir Henry, suddenty breaking 
im upon the viear’s reverie, ‘it is time we were of.’ 
This friend rose, and after exchanging brief adieus with 
The reverend 
gentleman, after a few minutes’ cogitation, took up his 
hat with the intention of following them, though with 
scarcely any defined purpose in doing so; but by the 





of eight; and he, sadly perturbed and apprehensive, 
walked slowly over to Laurel Villa. 

I do not remember if I have before remarked, that 
Westford is a beautifully situated village; but if not, | 
in now stating that it lies contiguons to an abbey at |, 
present in rume, but rich and flourishing in the oldea 
tune, the reader will at onee understand that it was 
exquisitely so. ‘he good monks were gifted with 
uncrring inctinet for searching out pleasant pastures 
by abounding rivers, and sunny-sheltered agpeets. It 
was along such a river, winding in the moonlight like 
a silver ribbon through copse and meadow, that, after 
exchanging one or two sharp, strange* sentences, the 
young men strode quickly in the direction of the abbey 
ruins, 

These sentences were overheard by Richard Austin, 
whose name has been mentioned before. He was a 
person of some property, the only encumbrance on 
which were his two sisters, who lived with him. 
Austin was a sort of country buck, one of the vainest 
coxcombs alive, and mischievous and spiteful-as a 
monkey. People said he was contracted to 
Foster; but if this were so, the ¢harms of Gertrude ' 
Melville had rendered him, ily at least, -un- 
fuithful; and he had made shy, blundering, awkward 
advances towards that lady, so contemptudasly repulsed - 
as to excite in him the deadiiest aninsosity and spite, 
The words he had overheard, and the excited. demes- 
nour of Arthur Raymond, ‘determined him to follow 
and watch what might be the upshot. nase. 

Tle had walked about half a mile, when he observed 
them turn, and he presently perceived that they webe | 
walking arm-in-arm,-and that if was probable, Cieee- 




































































fore; that’ the cause of di t had pasced away,’ 
Auatin, however, walked on, shielded from thelr obser 
Wation-by intervening copsewood. Just as ho drew 
4} tear; théy. stood still, as if about to separate, and Austin 

‘‘vame steaithily within earshot. 
~ Bomething waa said by Sir Henry Greville about the 
-beaitty of the night, and then the full, manly, but now 
ia aad tremulous tones of Arthur Raymond, were 

-*¥on have made moe strangely happy, Greville; and 
yet may not you be deceived ?’ 

‘My life upon it, no! Iam a keen student of the 
hidden meanings of women.’ 

‘T was so differently impressed: and so wonderful 
too,’ continued Raymond, in a half-abstracted manner, 
anif recalling some fresh, delightful dream, and uttering 
it aloud—‘so wonderful that you should have beon so 
often in Gertrude Melville's socicty, and felt towards 
her merely as a brother—ag an affectionate relative.’ 

‘Nothing morc, I assure you; besides, from some 
half-words drapped by the good vicar's Indy, I had carly 
reason to believe that—— Bat we will speak farther 
on tho matter hereafter. Ttie potting late; aud itis quite 
possible Lady Greville and usy sisters have strived —if 
ao, will you look in and dine with uy to-morraw 77 

*T hardly know how FE can, for my father has brought 
down with hin half a regumert of male friends. But 
shall we have a run with the hounds in the morning *” 

*Y cannot promise, as To have somo business (te 


arrange to-morrow; but FE will send you an early noice ¢ | 


and if not, 1 daresay I shall be able to spare time to 
come over and breakfast with you. If d dod shall bring 
Collier with me: he will be gind to see your father.’ 

‘Do. Good-by !’ and the friends parted. 

All this was poison to the »kulking, cnvious man who 
overheard it. A crucl, dastardly thoneht shot through 
his mind and gleamed acrose his sntluw face. *T think 
T could,’ he muttered, ‘let down the strings that make 
this music, as the man says in the play. sir Ilenry is, 
Tam sure, nustaken in the lady's sentiments; but he, 
it ie plain, would not marry fer, Now, if she could be 
nade to believe that the young baronet had sent a 
proposal for her hand, the secret of her prefercnce 
would be betrayed, herself exposed to the bitterest 
mortification, and all chance of her entering the wealthy 
family of the Raymonde destroyed, Dv dovel Tsou 
how it could be easily managed, for Jus writiny Iocan 
imitate to a nicety” Thug musing, the aio: reat slowly 
weonded hie way homewards; and it was Luc that night 
before his self-imposed task was completed to hits satis- 
faction—aseisted, as it has always been said he was, by 
hia-sisters; but this, L hope, for the honour of wonan- 
hood, ia an error, though in Westford a prevalent one. 

The next morning, Richard Austin waa curly at 
Greville House. The porter who adnuticd lin was 
desired to ask if Sir Henry hunted that day, aud he 
left the hall for that purpose. The moment his back 
was turned, Austin placed a ietter quickis in the wired 
box on the table, ia which there were already sescral 
others. 


‘bag, and forthwith departed. Sir Heury's answer, that 
he did not hunt that day, quickly fullowed ; and Austin. 
in high glee, rode off. 

. Axthur Raymond had heen still carlicr abroad ; he 
had riot, indced, slept at all during the night. Not yet 
could he yield to sleep—oblivion—-a moment of the vow 
-and raphurous life beating at his heart! But he vould 
not romain in even bodily repose. In the abbey woods 
he!conkd ran, leap, sbuut—give physical play to the 
joyous tunyit in his throbbing veins. And when had 
morn risen radiant and -glorious as now, even upon 
Westford. no calmly, beautifully bright? When before. 
bad the ate beens 





He had scarcely done su when the servant, | 
whose duty it waa to take the ktters to their several : 
addresses entered the hall, placed them in his Jeather- | 
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silver river go leaped and aparkled to meet tha guiden 
kisges of the sun? Never, in his remembrance—neret 
It was a changed world! ‘Thus raved -the ford mad- 
man, still, as he did so, drawing nearer and nearer to 
the magnet which compelled his steps. The inmates 
of Laurel Villa were, he well knew, early risers. He 
should perhaps obtain a ghoipse of Gertrude in the 
front flower-garen, screened from the public path’ by 
fower-bushes and a light iron fonee. He was aight 
Although it was scarcely cight o’clock, she waa there 
watering some plants. ‘The lady must have read aright 
the expression of his excited features, for hor oyee fell 
timidly before Jus, and the fair cheek plowed with a 
deeper crimson than before, whilst the smile about the 
charming mouth, as she invited him to walk in, had, 
he thought, 2 character of archuess about it never 
previously observed. 

He world walk in; but the livericd lettor-currier fram 
Greville House was coming towards them: he, Arthur 
Raymond, expected a@ note from Sir Henry, and tho 
man had doubtless recognised him. The imesacnger 
qaichly approachal drew up at the gate, placed in 
Arthur Raymond's head fo letters, and then rode over 
tothe viearage. Uhtsaserpont stung Arthur Raymond, 


j that he startaso wildly # ‘For you~ ior you,’ he gasped, 


‘and from Sar Henry Gres ilte dl! 

The lady, divining: with woman's quickness the 
cause of his agitation, said instantly: ‘A: letter for 
me, from your friend Sir Honry Pray open it, then, 
and read me its purport; for my hands, you see, ara 
fall’ Atthar Revinond did not require to be twice told, 
Ile tore off the envelope, and, confusedly runuing over 
the contents, shaieked out the following fragmenta of 
sentences: Beloved Gortrude-- the raplorons conviction 
that—-that mutual symipathy— Raymond's scarcely con- 
eealed adv ances-- conrpel mie to hesilate no longer’---— 
‘Ah God)? 

The suddenness of the blow paralysed the unhappy 
young tian. ead he gank down asd’ sputten with sudden 
death, Touribly alarnicd, the lady called Joudly for 
assistance, Which soon arrived in the shape of the two 
forciun servants, Leaving him to their eare, ashe 
seized the astounding letter, and hastened to seek Mra 
Melville; but before they could return to where Ger- 
trude had defo Arthur Ras mond, he had not only beon 
restored to Consciousness, but had burst away with a 
will passionate ery frou: dus attendants, and at so 
fierce a eapeed that he was already out of sight. 

De Trwta was immediately sent faces, and on being 
shewn the detter, he aotauthy pronoauced it—from ins 
teraal evidence of the style, matter node of expression, 
adamrably as the handwriting bad been juitated—-te be 
a malicious forgery, ‘The result of the conference was, 
that the reverend gentleman's four-wheeled chaise waa 
prot ready wath all possible dispateh, and the two ladies 
with himaclt +t off at once fur Greville House, whore, 
as the vicar heard, Lady Greville and fainily had 
arrived late the previous evento, Tt was felt to be of 
the Jant importupee to prevent a mecting of the young 
men whilst One of then Jabourcd under so exasperating 
a dehiston, 

Whilst this was passing, Arthur Raymond was down 
upoa his face in the dark wood. We had just sirougth 


to reach at, to feel that he was alone, concealed from. , 


all the world, and the next moment fell prone on the 
dank vrnss, totally insensible, Tlew tong he thas 
remained, he knew not. Phe euld dew holpud at length 
to revite him; and as the agouising moenory of what 
had oceurred came darkly back, a flerge, unreasoni 


aspiration for smmediate vengeance usurped and dortits. ; 


nated every function of his mind. An unopened letter 
was by hMf side. It was tort open, and read eagerly : 
‘My mother aad sisters arrived late last evening, and 
Collier and J intend taking an early gallop by Somerton, 


exhilarating, the flowers exiled such | reaching Marston Hall, through the abbey wood, int 
the binds warbled such music? When had the | time for breakfast.’ One loud, vengeful shout burst 





































‘fhom the maniac, and he went off at headlong speed 
fowards home. 

He was not Jong in reaching Marston Hall, in 
hurriedly acquainting Ticutenant Barlow—a young 
dashing officer of dragoons, who had arrived the day 
before on a visit-—with the deceit and insulting 
treachery of Sir Henry Greville; and then, provided 
with a case of duelling pistols, powder, ball, and so on, 
they both left the house, and hastened towards the 
abbey wood. Lieutenant Barlow, so incoherent and 
wild were Arthur Raymond's words, could only under- 
stand that his companion had been grossly and insult- 
ingly betrayed by the person they were going to mect; 
and he was beginning to think whether it might not be 
as well to have a clearcr, more distinct idea of the 
cause of quarrel, before he irretrievably engaged himeeif 
in it, when Sir Ienry Greville and Major Collier, an 
old Indian veteran, came in view, lewurely ¢antering 
along. A yell of passion burst from Arthur Raymond, 
and he was springing madly forward, but was forcibly 
restrained by Licutinant Balow. ‘Stay here, my 
dear fellow; IT must firat speak to fluse gentlemen.’ 

The two horsemcn reined quickly up as they came 
near enough to read the expression of the lioutenant’s 
face. ‘What is the matter?’ asked Sn [fenry, 

‘You had better dismount, sir. We must speak 
together: here, throw the Inidle over tins branch, 
Your services also, major, will, I tear, be required.’ 

‘Arthur,’ exelumed Sir Henry guickly, as the infu. 
riated young man, unable to restrain himself, came 
fiercely up—‘ What is the meaning of this’ —— 

‘Damnable, treacherous scoundrel!’ broke in Ray+ 
thond. 

‘Tal’ 

‘You had no thought, not you, of Gertrude Melville 
—-villain | traitor!’ 

*T neither had nor have, rejoined Sir Henry, who 
plainly perceived that sume tenable misapprehcnsion 
existed, 

‘Jiinr, too, as well ag villain!’ shouted Raymond, 
beside himeclf with rage ‘A cowurd too, perhaps. 
Well, then, take that!’ and he struck the baronet a 
violent blow on the face. 

Sir Henry apprared about to retuin it, when 
Major Collier arrested lus arn: “A blow, Sar Henry, 
cannot be avenged in that wiy. Barlow, aimee this 
must be, give me the pistols, and do you measure 
the distance—twelye steps, and plaeco your man: we 
stand here.’ 

Little further was said: the pistols were loaded, the 
ground paced off, and the young men placed opposite 
each other. 

‘Hark!’ said Licutenant Barlow; ‘there wa sound 
of carriage-wheels approaching.’ 

*No, no, nol’ cried Raymond, with frantic vehe- 
mence, observing the seconds hesitate. ‘One of yoa 
give the word as agree; and quick.’ 

The sound had ceased. Hathcr their cars had deceived 
them, or the grass deadcned the noise of the wheels. 

‘T will give tho word,’ said the veteran. ‘Greville,’ 
he added, in a low tone to his friend, ‘do not throw 
away a chance; your antagonist, I ave, menns mischief. 
Now then,’ he continued, ‘ ready—-present —fire !’ 

Tho reports of the pistola were simultaneous; and 
now, plainly enongh mingling with the ringing echo of 
the explosion, was heard the gallop of horses, and the 
sound of wheela, intermingled with the sareams of 
women, In another moment, Lady Greville’s carriage, 
in wluch were her ladyship, Mrs Melville, Gertrude 
Conway, und the reverend vicar, came in sight. The 
amoke had whirled off, and both tho combatante were 
standing. Arthur Raymond had Groped his pistol on 
the ground, once convulsively tossod his arme in the 
jf, and was now gaziug, ag if fascinated, in the direction 
of tie open carriage, which rapidly approached. For 
‘te moments only did he eo gaze; the, for a time, 





will-constrained mysclea, ¢uddenly 
to the ground, ta all apponratwe wonnded 

It did not, happily, prove so; though the 
the rash young man shroae” the eee ee 
of Death, was long and The Which bad 
lodged in the right side, was extracted without difficulty ; 
but eee aA err igis came arkably cee 
it waa all along plai uf a remar! 
constitution, could have brought him through. es 

There are a few brief points to notice, and oe act of 
scanty justice to record, and Ihave done. Lady Greville 
had received her niece with the greatest cordiality; 
and Mrs Melville was fain to admit, that her cautious 
plotting and contriving had been productive only of 
confusion, sorrow, and danger. Just as frankly and 
heartily did Arthur Raymond confess the rash violence 
of which he had been guilty towards hie old friend and 
companion; the injustice of his doubts of Gertrade’s 
preference, which the cooler and more clear-headed Sir 
Henry had assured him of—a preference confirmed and 
sealed ben question on New-Year’a Day last past, 
at one of the most magnificent weddings our county 
has ever witnessed ; the lady being given away by the 
baronet, and her cousina, the Misses Greville, assisting 
as bridemaids. It really seemed that his long illness 
roust have improved the bridegroom's health, for assur- 
edly Arthur Raymond never, everybody said, looked 
half go handsome and happy before. As to the bride's 
appearance But there —it’s of no use trying. 

Richard Austin’s authorship of the forged letter was 
fully established, partly in consequence of flarried words 
that had fallen from Miss Dorothea at the time of the 
supposed fatal termination of the duel, No legal 
punishment could, however, it appeared, be inflicted; 
and except one of the soundest horse-whippings admi- 
nistered by Sir Ilenry which ever man had, and a 
capital ducking in the horse-pond by one of the most 
uninimous of small mobs T have ever seen, the fellow 
skulked out of Westford scot-free, and waa soon after-~ 
wards followed by his sisters. The young lady with the 
bricf curls did not share Inge fortunes, She remains with 
us; and it is but common justice to say, is greatly im- 
proved in all respects—partly owing to the quiet steady 
examples by which, since her return from London, she 
has been surrounded, and partly, no doubt, to a thumping 
legacy devised to her some seven or eight months ago 
by an octogenarian aunt. So entirely am J, for one, 
convinced of this, that—that-——— But no; I merely 
took up my pen to relate what I knew concerning 
‘An Offer of Marriage ;’ and that which Mary Foster 
must have received full a quarter of an hour ago, Js 
undoubtedly a genuine one. 
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THE QUEEN’S MONEY-MAKERS. 


Famiuiar as we all are, or wish to be, with money, it 
18 noteworthy how little is generally known concern- 
ing the manufacture of it—the actual processes 
whereby a nugget, or an ingot, or a bar, is converted 
into coin; and very little more is known concerning 
the persons by whom the manufacture is carried on. 
Who makes the money? Is it the Sovereign, or the 
House of Commons, or the Bank of England, or the 
Mint? Ifthe latter, what relation is borne between-tt 
and the other three powera? As certain important 
organic changes have lately been made at the Mit, 
this will be a convenient time for giving a general 
sketch of Mint operations, and their relation to the 
crown on the one hand, and the public on the other. 

Iu the early Saxon and Norman times, thers were 


king, prelate, or noble s 
minted See elton of ble kadividual roepondiait 
for ite genuinenoss. At the close of the twelfth oen- 


) many of thee mints were consolidated, 
lg Ara nhaychatere fh bcntortr mr 
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afterwepls 400k 3 and at length, in 1279, there 
seepebinerboargh gS gr only, of which the 
ue waa individually responsible to fhe sovereign 
the coin made. The bullion-dealer who sent 
fir ralutaga expenses, tala migortage ox rovully 
and a Orage or roy’ 
the soverelyn. After thia, the officers of the Mint 
a corporation, with very extensive powors, 
the time of Elisabeth, in the attempt to retrieve 
@ extreme debasement of the ceinage by Heary VIIL., 
crown resumed into its own hands the mint con 
ract, and farmed its own mint; but it soon reverted 
to the old system. 
Aa to the cooing issued, Henry VII. was the king 


eee 


a 


who originated our tt colmage or currency, having 
in 1489 first the striking of a now piece, double 


the value of « ryal or ryal-noble, and to be called a 
tovereign, current for twenty shillings ; in 1504, followed 
the atriking of shillings and half-shillings, in addition 
to the previously-current groats and haif-gronte. He 
was the first, also, to cause an inscription to be made 
ropnd the circumference of the cvin, to lessen the 
nefarions practice of clipping. ‘The coin, when made, 
was always put into a stron: box, pyr or pi, befords 
being delivered, or at least that portion of 1 which 
was destined to undergo the scrutiny called tho ‘trial 
of the pix.’ In early times, the pix had two heys; but 
a third waa afterwards added, that there might be os 
completa a check as possible on the office ss concerned 
The dobasement of coin mentioned in the last para 
graph was one among many immoral acts which stain 
the name of Henry VU. He cheated lis subjects by 
making bad coin, and compelling them to take it us if 
it were good. This went on by degrevs, until at Jength 
the ailver coin contained only one-fourth pure silver to 
three-fourths copper. Mary partly restored the formor 
honesty of the coinage, and Mlizabeth completed it, 
Mary made standard silver and gold simular in this 
respect, that cach consisted of eleven parts pure 
metal to one of alloy—an arrangement atiended by 
two advantages: one was, that the poundweight of 
standard silver was divided into sixty shillings, so that 
every crown-plece was exactly an ounce in weight, and 
ev coin an aliquot part of an ounce or lb.; the 
other was, that the poundweight of gold was coined 
into 86 sovereigna, so that three sovereigns weighed 
exactly on ounce. ‘There has never, since Mary’s 
reign, been so convenient a ratio between coina and 
weights; the whole of our present coi is bear very 
clumey numerical relations to our weights, whether 
troy or avoirdupois, as the fullowing will sufficiently 
illustrate :—Sovereign, 5 dwt. 34 gr.; crown, 15 dwt. 
44 gr.; shilling, 3 dwt. 15] gr., sixpence, 1 dwt. 
199 gr. Even this is only an approximation: the 

exact weights would give still more minute fractions. 
Down to the time of Charlea IL, a prec of com was 
always worth more as com, than if melted down as 
bullion, This was done, not necessarily trom a dishoneat 
motive, but to remove all pecuniary grouwls for molting 
down the coinage; a man would not mult down lus 
crown-plece, bacanse the resulting silver would not then 
be worth quite five shillings. Charles I}., however, 10 
order to Lag Sa his own exchequer a larger coinage- 
duty, made value of ocin equal to that of bullion ; 
the consequence was, that money-jobbers, on every cise 
in the market- of the precious metals, mclted 
down the coin into bullion, which was, under thosc 
eircurastances, il god value, paige Beye aa con- 
wtant meltings recoinings, ati with loss in 
‘any ways tothe general community. At the presont 
time, coins, woight for weight, are worth as much 
s but silver coins are worth a little less than 
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without government sanction. For a long 

down to the present century, the oaluing was 

in the Tower; but the present Miot waa finished in 
1811, at an expense of a quarter of & million sterling; 
and here the coining hag been since conducted, 

The pround-plan of the Mint shews, more clearly 
than a brief glance at tho building iteelf, how extensive 
were the arrangements involved. ground-floor con- 
tained residences for the folowing officials:—clork of the- 
irons, mastor’s first-clerk, melter, and refiner, deputy- 
comptroller and Queen's clerk of copper coinage, chief. 
medalist, chief-engraver, Quecn’s assay-master, deputy- 
master, Queen’s clerk and clerk of the papera, assietant~ 
clerk, moneyera, provost of the moneyers, master's agany- 
master, bullon-porter, surveyor of the money-presses, 
offico-keoper, sta veyor ot the melting, resident carpentor, 
foreman of the gas-works, engineer, mechanic, mili- 
wight, foreman of diw-sinhing shop, head-foreman of 
Queen's assay. Then the working-roome, as we may term 
them, comprised engine-houses and boiler-houses, several 
strongholds, cutting-out room, milling-room, annealing. 
room, grinding-roqn, gold-melting house, silver-melt- 
ing house, reflners-room, die-forge, refinery, molting 
furnaces, copper foundry, ACNE tone room, lathe+ 
room, copper store-icom, shaking-room, picking and 
blanching roum, coming-press room. moneyers + hall, 
laboratory, assay -offices, pix-officc, capper roflnery, 
copper-melting furnaces, &c. Several of fiese rooms 
were of considerably size—thua, the arlve Jiing house 
is 50 fect by 34, the cuining-press room ig 72 feet by 25, 
the anneahng-room is 48 fect by 34, the copper refinery 
is 50 feet by 26; and the copper foundry 50 feet by 40. 

The above-named officers and rooms apply to the 
Mint in the state in which its operations were carried 
on unt. very recently ; but changes have occurred, and 
are occurring. In J&4%, the government appointed 4 
couumtaston to inquire mito the whole conduct and 
arrangements of the Mint. Before noticing the reforma 
suggested, 16 may be well to describe the organisation 
of the cetablishment 

The Mint may be conaidered in its three depart- 
ments—the governmental, the operative, and tho 
check. 

The governmental departuent comprised the master, 
the deputy-magicr, and a Board, consisting of somo of 
the other officers, ‘The master, until the recent appoint- 
ment of Sir John Hurachel, was usually a politician pat 
in by a friendiy government. he drew the salary, but 
did very little work fur it. The deputy-master was the 
effective licad of the establishment. The Board was a 
kind of bench of magistrates, eoutrolling minor matters 
within the sphere of the little republic at the Mint. 

The operative department compiised all the officers 
engaged in superintending or executing the rwtual coin- 
lng piocesscy Among them were the master’s assayer, 
the melter id refiner, the company of monoyers, 
the chief-ongraver, the superintendent of machinery. 
Formerly, the master, who waa also called worker of the 
Mant, had been partly paid by a percentage on the 
bulhon comed; but thiy was eanunuted for a fixed 
salary. The master’s assayer deicrmined the fineness 
and value of tho bullion brought to the Mint, and 
directed the proper mixture or alloy to form the stan 
gold and silver, The melter and refiner brought this 
standard metal into the proper furin of bars for the 
coinera. ‘The moncy ersexec utc tall the work of couvert- 
ing the bulhon into con. The clief-engraver 
and exceuted the dice requisite for the impression of the 
various coins. The superntendent of machinery had the 
general charge of the machines, dies, and other tus. 

The check i partinent comprised a few officers, whose 
dutics were to check the operations of the others. They 
of the comptruller, the Queen's assay-master, 
the Queen’s c’ \rk, the surveyor of tha mel the anr- 


patablished as an oflfcg | veyor uf the muney-preases, and the clerk of the irows. 
should be lenued | The comptroller 


had a general power of supervisian, but 
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with very little power of enforcing any protest which he 
ne ' 
Right make, ‘he Queen's assay-master had chemically 
‘to,examine the metal, both during and rafter the coining 
sses; aud he possessed full power to order the 
remelting of any which might not be of the right 
standard. ‘The Queen’s clerk was 2 sort of aub-comp- 
troller. The surveyor of the meltings attended the 
operations of the melter, and exercised sume kind of 
control over his proceedings. The surveyor of the 
money-presaes filled an analogous office in relation to 
the moneyers. ‘The clerk of the irong had the especial 
care of the dics, and checked any surreptitious or 
irregular use of them. 

There is here, certainly, a formidable array of officials ; 
enough, one would think, to do the work well, and to 
check exch other’s proccedings—uniless, indeed, Tom 
should have been doing nothing, and duck helping Tom, 
The extreme importance of keeping the coinage correct 
and honest seems to have ied to the retention of many old 
usages, for fear of change or its possible consoquences. 

Nothing can be more anomelous than the mode, or 

ther modes, in which the Maint officers were paid for 
ait serviers, She aneaster was paid a salary, instead of 
ting part salary and part paccutage, as in former 
times) ‘Phe master’s USSAYEL Wals paul partly by salary 
and parlly by fees. ‘The melter and tefingr made a 
written apncement with the master, defining the rate at 
which he shuld do lis work 3 retaiming the privilege, ab 
the same tints of refiving and ameltine on his own 
aeogunt, wile the Mint machanery and the 
personal acc : ; 
Mint workm¢’™ 3 and so sung an offiee had thts become, 
that the meter and refiner ay the same terms now 
(or had in? Sl) as be had an 1585, al(hough the cost 
Of ee processcs has Anuaiaished 30 per cent. out of 
oars. 

But it is in respeet to the company of monevers that 
the arrangements are the mort ab uid and provoking — 
absurd in themselves, aud provoking dn the extent to 
which the pubhe were made te overpay dor sorviecs 
rendercd, ‘The inoncscrs compiused a provost, four 
members, and two apprentices or probationcrs, Their 
office was an exceedingly avinarkable one, dadering in 
eharacter fiom all other8 imi the kingdom. It was 
not that of cflicors acting wholly in the interest of the 
crown, neither were they ordinary micreantile con- 
tractors, they held a kind of mtermediite plice, bemg 
offetadly intrastcd with thelr operabions, and come - 
cially paid for cxccuting thom. ‘Phe moucyers were nut 
appointed by any puble authority, but formed a body 
continued by eclfclection, assubang to possess lewel 
corpurate rights, and clamung the Cvchusive privilege 
of executing that part of the colmage-work belonging to 
them, Thee operations, they alleged, could not be tians- 
ferred to other hands without a violation of their rights, 
Curjously cnough, while they thus claimed the sole right 
of domg the work, they depended upon tiree months’ 
agrecment xg to the rate or terms at whieh they would 
do it. But notwithstanding various mechanical and 
other impiovements which facilitated their labours, they 
reveived neatly the same prices as they had done eighty 
years ago, ‘There was also a ‘Treasury order, more than 
acentury old, which gave them an catra allowance of 
L.40 each in any year when the com made might not 
have amounted to L.500,000, in order that ‘they may 
not be too far exposed to temptation by their necessi- 
ties’ Poor flows! their necessities wnigst have been 
wondrously great. The moneyers took apprentices 
for seven years, with a fee of L.1000 for each, and from 
these apprentices they elected new membera into their 
boly as the vid ones died otf When the commussioners 
made ther ingury, they found the moncycrs very 
todgh antagonists. They (the moneyers) claimed 
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rivilegod and exclusive rights, and they possessed both 
Freehold and personal property us a corporation; yet 
the cash-book, which professed to contain an acgonnt 
‘ot the yeccipts and disbursemonts of the company, they 








would not and did not shaw, Andawhen the cominis-" 


sioners asked each ona indivi , what was the 
amount of bis official receipts from the Mist, the whole 
were suddenly struck with. most wag and 
unanimous loss of memory; no moneyer could tell how 
much he received, or how nmch any of the others 
received ; no moneyer kept a private account This 
phenomenon of official loss of memory, or lows of official 
memory, docs occasionally present itself, as all newa- 
paper readers are aware. It was by other evidence 
the commissioners found that the net profits of tha 
refiner und melter, from 1337 to 1847, amounted to 
nearly L.40,000 ; and that the net profits of the moneyers, 
for the same years, amounted to L.127,000. In the six 
years, 1842-47, they actually received L.17,500 per 
annum, on an average, net. Three out of these 
poverty-stricken individuals have official-residences 
in the Mint. 

Towards the close of 1850, the Treasury applied to 
the master of the Mint (the late Mr Sheil), to obtain 
his opinion respecting the changes in the Mint proposed 
hy the comuussioners. Ue recommended that the 
moneyers’ Contract should wholly cease, and that the 
coining should be let tocminent firms by public tender ; 
that the assayer, if a aalaricd officer, should not also 
assay on his own account; that the melter and refiner 
should, in hke manner, be debarred from mixing up the 
two kinds of business in this singular manner ; and that 
aumogous changes shoul be made in the offices of the 
enraver anil medalist; m short, that the Mint opera- 
tions should be so conducted as to open the door for 
talent in other quarters, Within a few weeks after- 
watds, Mr Sheil accepted another government appoint- 
mont, and tur J. W. Herschel became master of the 
Mint. The ‘Lreasury asked Sir John’s opinion on the 
whole natter, and he recommended a gradual adoption 
of Mr Sheoils suggestions, Murly in 1851, the govern- 
nent assented to the changes; and nearly the whole 
of that year was tiken ap in negotiations with the 
assuyers, Moncyers, melters, refiners, engravers, and. 
others, who did not forget to ask largely when compen 
sation was talked about. Some of their demands were 
quite outrageous ; and Sir John Herschel had no little 
difficulty in acting between them on the one hand, and 
the Treasury on the other; buat all the obstacles were 
removed one by one, and the new order of things was 
entered upon, In the first instanee, coinerg will be 
employed by the master, until experience shall shew 
how best to cuter into contracts with eminent firms 
out of doors. Sir John began this system in Apgust 
Jeol; and by January 1852, he had coined ht 
million pieces, without the aid of the old moneyere’ 
corporation. Pi 

One of the changes involved the abandonment of She, 
refinery within the Mint; the refining being hereafter 
to he done by coutract, out of the building.  Str:" 
Anthony Rothschild has leased the refrnery for ten 
yeurs, at a rent of £,500 per annum; the building is 
to be severed from the other Mint buildings, and the 
lessee is bound to refine gold and gilver for the govern- 
ment at so much per pound ; the government being at 
liberty to cinploy other refiners also, and the lesaee te 
refine for other persons also, at pleasure, 

All our above details, therefore, in respect to the 
Mint, its officers, and its operations, must be taken as 
applicablo to a state of things which is now reeetying: 
much modification, Still, the building itself 
and most of the coining processes will continue to be 
conducted within its walls, under the cantrol of s 
nuister whose high ecientific character assem eminently 
to fit him for such an offiee. 

The actual relation exiating. between the Mint, the 
Bank of England, and the public, is semewhag gs’ 
follows :—tho Mint ig bownd to receive and eanvert into: 
coin, at the public expense, all bullion, nearly. of: 
standard fineness, whic may be t to the baidbag 














for ' Any one may thus bring wallion ; 
eco Bank of England is nearly the only 
: of the Mint for gold coinage-—owing to the 
‘delay which takes place iu the conversion into coin, and 
F theytogniations under which the Bank purchases gold 
“boilion. En respect to silver, the case iz different. The 
¢ officers purchase from time to time such quantities 
of silver bullion, and of worn ailver coins, ag may be 
hecessary to maintain the silver ‘currency of the country 
in 2 proper state. The same is the case in respect to 
copper, Yn this operation, the toss from the abrasion of 
‘the coin, and the cost of recoinage, are charged as part 
of the expenses of the Mint, which are provided for by 
an annual vote in the House of Commons. The gold 
coing are sent baok to the Bank, in exchange for the 
gold bullion; but the silver and copper ones are issued 
to the public in exchange for gold or notes. For new 
pold-coins, therefore, we must go to the Bank ; for new 
silyer and copper coina, we may apply to the Mint. The 
Mint is aleo required, on demand from the 'Freasury, to 
supply sach descriptions and quantities of ccins as may 
be necessary for the service of the military-cheata of 
the different colonies; the coins for the cdlonies being 
often very different from thes for home use. ‘The 
Mint is also to provide such honorary nicdals as the 
governinent may require, 

This subject of the inedala Jeads us ta notice the 
delicate and important office of naking the dies. Lhe 
coin-dies and the medal-dies have been hirherto made 
by two parties; but on the death or retiremest of Mr 
Pistracei, the two offices will be consolidated. 

The late Mr Wyon attnined a high reputation as 
engraver to the Mint; but no skill ean produce « good 
die, unlese the steel be prepared with oxtraordinary 
care. The steel is well selected in the first place; it is 
forged roughly to the shape of the die; it is heated, 
and enoled again slowly, to soften it; it ia turned, and 
shaped, and smoothed, to the exact size and shape 
required ; it is engraved with the required device; it is 
peo eooled quickly, to harden it; it is further 

“and strengthened by other procegses; and 
it ie™finally cleaned and polished, But a yet more 
remarkable protess ia to follow, This die would stamp 
the coin well; but ao great has been the expenditure 
af time and Jahour in producing it, that it becomcs 
desirable to shield ft from casualties. ft is therefore 
employud as a matric, instead of a die; that is, it is 
employed to produce uther dics, instead of serving as a 
die ituelf—or rather, it produces © prac, v bich punch 
produces dica. A block of soft stecl is very carefully 
prepared, and ia pressed into or upon the matrix with 
immense force, being annealed and pressed, annealed 
and pressed, over and over again, uncil the soft steel 
haa taken an exact, but of course reverto, impression 
of the hard steel, How wateliful muat be the care in 
this difficult and delicate process may L 
The puncli thus made, when hatdenca, is used to 
procure any number of dics, by a sinnlar pressure 
against softened pieces of stevl. 

The office of Mr Wyon, who die? in October 1851, 
was tu engrave’ the matrixes for the coins; and hie 
has been succeeded by his son, The engraving of the 
dies or matrixes for medals is chiefly the work, as we 
have stated, of Mr Pistrucei, who is called the medulist 
“te the Royal Mint. The engraving is wrought out by 
srnall hardened steel tools, and is an extremely slow and 
precarious provess: one flaw, or one slight error, may, 
-deatroy the product of long-continued Inbour. Under 
the ordinary circumstances of eaining, a die gives away, 
or, becomes deteriorated, after striking 80,000 or 40,000 
ooins; but as a handred punches gr more could be 

madi from ono matrix, and an equal nowber of dics 

the engraving of une matrix would 
{sfligg Tor att feamense amount of mintage. Every 
rere up by the engravor, to give 

abat tho services a Wyon or a 
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Pistrucci are in frequent reqiisition. The: engraver of | 
sach dics is essentially au artist. in the highést sense 
of the term; and conimissioners wished to view the 
office in that light, in the various recantmendations 
which are now being carried into practice. 

Reverting to the Bank, we must observe that thé — 
Bank authoritics frequently melt gold opin into bars, 
They make up the coin into parcels of 1..70,000 worth, 
and divide this into 100 bags. A clerk and & porter 
take them to a melter’s in the city, and wait whilo the 
gold is melted, each bagful being formed into one bar. 
The melters charge St per We. for the melting. The 
bars arc taken back to the Bank, and a small piece cut 
off cach; this piece is sent to the Mint, to be assayed 
by the assay-master. The gold coins iiay have been 
from different countries, and af different stundarda, and 
it is necessary to have the metal agsayed to determine 
its quality. It will then, in all probability, be gent to 
the Mint to be coined; bat the Mint will mn coin 
balhon which deviates much from the standard—the 
trouble io bring it (9 the standard being iu such case 
too great, 

Tt is satisfactory to find that great pnblie advantage 
seema tkely to resnlt from the reform in the Mint. 
Sir Jobn Herschel, int report to the Sreasury a few 
months ago, said: *ThO working of the new establish. 
ment faulty justifies the recommendations of the Mint 
Comnaiiagners and Mr Sheil. Not only ia the expense 
diminished by the catraordinmiry profits of the moneyers 
and ruciter, bat the expense of the fived establishment 
is also reduced, and the whole departiucnt simplified 
and brought under the direetion of one executive head. 
The annual saving, with an average umount of coinage, 
enculate! from previous years, muy fairly bo estimated 
at L.LLGu0; subject for a tite to the deduetion at the 
compensation allowances payable to persong reinoved or 
injured by the changes” ff the influx of Californian 
and Australian gold showld Tead to miure coinage, the 
saving is estimated at 1.3000 on every additional 
million. 

These details conceruing the general management 
and organisation of the Mint, will prepare us to under. 
staud the actual operation of coining—one of the most 
curens of ovr metallic nianufaclures. 








A LITERARY OFFENDER 
Tits crusade of professional erilies auminst a ceertula 
book. acide very inpottant in itself, wer professing te 
be su, is a lightly curious and suegestive circumatance, 
The book in question is not ignored with editorial 
contempt, or even classed Lumanely amen the heap 
of jnsignificants, Tt is vageed forward amoung the 
more congidgrable works, and assailed with a violenue 
that might be o-cribed rather to personal than litcrary 
Hooling; yet the book proscuts itself modestly, aa merely 
3 a handful of addeada to a former work : and its author 
is not only a woman, but an carl’s daughter to boot, 
| Why is this? ft i@ by no means an muportant back, 
ag we have said: but it exhibits good sense upon niga 
common topies, and pood feeling on all: it is distin« 
guished by shrewd observation, some originality of 
thought, aml a generous, womanly spirit. What ean 
there be in ite pages to rouse the indignation of the 
masculines? ‘Thereby hangs a tale 
We live in fast days, when railways Jaugh at the old 
ten-milz-an-hour gatlop, and when literatare, in like 
manner, looka back with contempt upon such slow coaches 
in style ag Addion and Goldstnith. Criticism itself is 
fast, and applouds the high-preasure speed of cantem- 
porary author ; but poor Lady Emmeline Wortley 
applauds more than all, and rushes, with the enthusiasm 
of her character, into so untrageous an imitation, as te 


































fekelalise the whole fashionable press, Among the 
peculiarities at style—which is of recent origin-—is 
® strange fndy for treating ali sorta of subjects in a 
jocular and i some degree unintelligible fashion —a 
i rere to say the least of it, beneath the dignity 
of Jiterature, and anything but respectfal to that not 
inconsiderable part of the world who desire at least 
common-sense for their monoy. Now, just at the 
moment when people are beginning to sicken of these 
interminable dosea of misplaced fun, out comes our 
titled authoreas with a whole bucketful of it—double 
distilled.* Her book, therefore, is, in many passages, 
a practical burlesque upon the faith of her censors; 
thoy are terrified at her profanity; they tremble for 
thoir own infallibility, and would ‘ beat the rogue 
for making them afraid.’ If the reader will turn 
to our author’s diatribe against wall-papers, he will sce 
at once that she differs from the modern fast achool 
only in outstripping it a little. Imagining that the 
reader goes to bed in a chamber so decorated, she 
proceeds: ‘Tefure you actually dropped off to aleep, 
you were cherishing—unwittingly taking the hint of 
the stale; unprofitable, heterogencous leroglyphies on 
N the walls-—all sorts of zig-zagging hopes and Yendyked 
anticipgtions, and dwelling on a host of lorcage- shaped 
memories; or perhaps those reminiscences might seem 
in Le cut into innumerable small octagon forms ; and 
you were indulging in countless crinkum- crankum, 
cork screwing, curled-up little fantasies, all fitting mito 
ong another, like the piceca of a child's map; and 
epmplacently pondering over divers scalloped and 
origged, and ekewered scntimentaltics; and forminr 
little running resolutions of the exact fiddle-faddliny 
pattern before mentioned, frittering away into all kinds 
of odda and ends, and crotchets and quavers; and 
entertaining sharp-elhowed, triangular ambitions, re- 
markably clear and well defined; and 80, msatead of 
fair visions of this beautiful world, hill and dale, or sca 
or forest, you are haunted in your first dozy, dreamy 
hours of sleep by the most unmeaning of »ppets, and 
scallops, and swallow-t.ils, and aprigs, and sprays, and 
shoots, and specks, and stripes, and sprouts, and shreds, 
and snip-snaps, adorned with borders prim as those of 
an old muid’s night-cap, and flourishes that look Ike 
pig-tails galvanised, and jags, and tags, and flon-flams, 
and semiquavers standing on their heads, and bodkins 
on three legs, and demonted-looking clothes-pega, and 
brokon-backed toothpicks, and nondex ripts of all shapes 
and no shapes. JT have scen some of these precious 
imaginative papers, apparently producing a most abun- 
dant crop of cocked-hats and tweezers altcrnately—tha 
cocked-hats somewhat collapsed—and agreeably div er- 
sifled by something bearing a strong resemblance to a 
doformed tadpole ou tiptocs. Of course, this improving 
und interesting design was repeated over and over again 
—myriads of collapsed cocked-hats alternated with 
countless hosts of uncompromising, rigid - looking 
tweezers, and innumerable armies of humpbacked 
tadpoles; in another room overwhelning multitudes 
of boot-jacks, literally placed on tenter-looka, never- 
tholess seemed dodging round and round the room, 
thousands of fanulies of unpleasant-looking pill-boxes— 
at least, such appearances they dimly bore; while, in- 
atinctively, my bothered brain laboured hard to attach 
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most mystical af mystics — 


paper-etainors,’ * 

Ia not this delicionsly overdone ? Or tales an Arab 
lady dancing :—‘ One woman, who was aid to be 2 
Bedouin Arab, and who was thickly tattooed, a that she 
was a masa of stars, flgures, arrows, suns, moons, md 
kinds of ingenious devices, danced most indefatigably ; 
but such extraordinary dancing! Now she figured about 
clumsily like a peewit with the gout, now like a hippo+ 
potamus prancing on hot irons (she was remarkable fr 
embonpoint), and now she looked like an elderly porpotss 
dancing on the tight-rope.’ Another sketch of embonpatnt 
is more refined in its absurdity, for we cannot aty more 
subdued :—‘I asw one enormously fat woman while at 
Tunis (not the one of many-chin notoriety); she was 
dresacd of course in the Moorish fashion, her upper 
garments being looge and light, of a pale-pink caleur. 
She seemed like a constellation of feather-bede, and 
gave one the idea of boing Jost in her own immensity; 
and when she spoke, her choked, suffocated voice seemed 
to come from the centre of the earth almoat; her eyes 
appeared buriod in vast protuberances of plumpnese ; 
and she must have had incessantly a fine prospest of 
gently-undulating hills of cheeks before her. Methought 
she could see a great doal of her vasty face without 
the help and instrumentality of any looking-glasse—a 
pleasunt privilege would this be to many, peradventure.’ 

In a description of the delights of travelling by a 
puble velnele, her ladyship gets again into her alti- 
tudes, ‘Yuu will undergo,’ she says, ‘almost as many 
transformations as the lover of a certain wicked en- 
chantress in the Araian Nights. Now you will appear 
changed into a remarkably flat flounder, now into a 
twisting ocl, aud now into a nondescript thing, with 
the head growing under the arm, and the limbs in 
genral, nowhere in particular—a terrific bang and 
crash takes place; again another—a double-barrelled 
bang that, for your rumbling vehicle, on a rather abrupt 
descent, has shot in and out of two small neighbouring 
caves or pits (apparently on an impromptu mining 
expedition), performing a sort of diving on dry land, 
which is more wonderful than pleasing; and you felt 
ag though you were shut up suddenly lke a telescope, 
by a@ terrible rap on the head, proceeding from you 
know not what: but yet it may bo anything, from the 
heels of one of the mules, whose traces may have given 
way, and iteclf, poor thing! sent plunging out of o hole 
half into the now dipping and now rising window; or 
it might be the off- wheel (doubly off then), driven by 
dexterous chance right through the side of the coach ; 
or the coach-box detached, and hurled through the roof; 
or a too close réte-a-téte with your opposite neighbour ; 
a very detestable one—not the poor neighbour, who is 
as much to be pitied as you, but the iéte-a-téte—if it 
was one. Your costume is transmogrified too. Look at 
that gentleman, whose waistcoat-pockets are turned 
into stocka, not for the neck, but the feet, which mem- 
bers of his companion are there fixed, to their joint 
discomfort. In the meantime, now acting the part of a 
balloon, and now of a diving- bell, the unfortunate big 
coach proceeds pleasantly, soaring, sinking, jolting, 
bolting, jarring, tumbling, thundering, > 
wrestling, shooting, diving, dipping, pl ea rn 
thumping, quaking, quivering, strugs 
spinning, pitching, rolling, bounding, rooking, twi 
heaving, throbbing, ab fe et groaning, legp- 
ing, flying, shivering, shuddering, ine JF 
hopping, jumpin dae starting, eg, erg rob moagane 
all together, pu 
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looking at them, I remarked to amiga bosteas, 
the | thet I could havo easily takon this Moor and-his 
mother for two southern Hibernians had bean 0 


do not strive 
painful efforts obvious in the above 
away with them, and we look on 
At their gambols with a sympathising feeling. But 
the spread of this extravagance over a wide area of 
literature “ia somewhat portentous, and we therefore 
Jock upon the appearance of gv, at the crisia to which 
we have arrived, and the consequent alarm and indig- 
nation of the critics, as bnpertant facts. Indeed, we 
eannot conceal that we have now some hope of the 
whole afthir blowing gradually over. <A similar crisis 
pecurred, our readers may remember, after the publica- 
tion of the Sentimental Journey. Novhing was seen or 
heard of for a time but sentimental journoys, tales, 
essays, histories, sermons; till at length the public 
turned away from the dose vith sickness and diagust; 
and when we look back at che period now not one 
of the imitations is visiblo—run Sentimental Journey 
itself standing proudly and alone, a landmark in the 
literature of the country. 

The miachief that may accrue from tlis senscless 
spirit of imitation, is very visible in the volume before 
ua; which shews distinctly, that if the author would 
only trust to her own genius, she is very capable of 
commanding attention and respect. Four proof of this, 
wea refer our readers to the book itself, which they will 
observe, even from the burleaque extracts we have given, 
is amusing. Let us just mention, however, that little 
anecdote of our author's visit to Tunis, when a resident 
English family were alarmed by the visit of a wild cat 
—a more terrifying apparition there than a hyana or 
even a lioness. When the uninvited guest was dia- 
lodged, a brave little boy, ashamed of the terror he had 
exhibited, ‘thought it incumbent on him to enter into a 
slight explanation of hie conduct and feelings. This 
very engaging little gentleman was about five years 
old, and as, besides his prettily imperfect: pronunciation 
of his mother-tongue, he had the i:abit of constantly 
translating literally from the Arabtec (in which he 
chattered away most fluently), his discourse was often 
exocedingly amusing and original; on Uns occasion, 
he began by suddenly exclaiming with considerable 
emphasis: “ Me wish it had been lion; ff it had been 
Hon, me would have broken bim. Me Jike Jiona, tugers, 
and big hyenas (with great dignity and earnestness). 
Tigers, lions, and hywnas very good, but~-but—me 
afraid from saints and cats!" 

‘The conjunction seemed a singular oue rather, but 
the saints tis alluded to were the fuscinating mara- 
boots before mentioned ; and impressively he repeated, 
as the image of the yelling fury of the previous day 
rose to hia fancy, accompanied by that nights terrible 
visitor: “ Yea, me very afraid from saints and cate!” 

‘I¢ was pretty, by the way, to hear those charming 
ehildren jabbering away the rich Arabic to one another, 
and to their old Sewish nurse, Marsala; and interest- 
ing to obeerve how they translated Arabic idioms and 
expressions into English. Their mother told me she 
heard one of the little onea igen borer ih, an other one 

with the most pompous and stately Arabic gravity 
pod solemnity, thas: “ By the beard of my father— 
no!” “In the name of the Prophet, why not ?”’ 


The connection established by Lady Emmelino 
between Ireland and Tunis is curious. ‘One 
in the warm 
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little less dark. In roply, she assured me she 
been greatly struck herself with the resemblanes of 
the names, the countenances, many of the habite and 
customs, and the manners of these people to thoee of 
the southern Irish. If the latter are de ae 
some think, from the Fheeniciang (and there was @' 
colouy of them at Tunis), the only oxtrao 

feature of this similarity ia, the fact of ite survi ‘ 
through 80 many centurics, so many vicissitudes, 9 
differences of climate, religion, govornment, and coun- 
try. A very common name here, my friend. informed 
me, is “ Killaney,” which has certain’y a thoroughly 
Trish sound. ho also tol me, that very frequently 
the same extraordinary resemblance in their hovela has 
attracted her observation in hor visits to the poor in 
the vicinity. She declared that sometimes ao could 
positively fancy herself in Green Kirin; and she had 
becn a good deal in Ireland, I believe, in her life, 

We cannot refrain from a glimpse of American 
steum-life, ‘All the largest class of steamers are 
capable of running twenty-two miles in the hour, and 
they average twenty inilea with ease. You may thus, 
if you choose, he converved in a portect palace of 
the waters, environed with all imaginable comforts, 
luxuries, and conveniences, on the bosom of the beau- 
tiful Tludson, with a succession of enchanting views to 
delight and intcrest, and without the slightest trouble 
on your part, at the average rate of twenty and twonty+ 
two miles an hour, for actually a leas sum than one 
sixth of a penny per mile. Dore, not this seem 4 
tolerably maderate charge? So sensible ara the 
Amoricans of the advaninges pdascasod by theee 
superb stcamerg, that ir the summer, frequently indi- 
viduals establish themselves on bourd tor a lengtlenad 
period, as they would du at hotels on terra firma, 
preferring those locomotive lodgings, with all the 
agreeable additional variety of view, generally equally 
pleasant society, and perpetual change of air, to the 
stationary places of temporary abode on the banks of 
the noble stream: so foe awhile they becomo in a way 
“ Ancient Mariners” of the Hudson, perpetually track- 
ing and retracking its liquid thoroughfare. For board, 
lodging, very good attendance, and being transported 
abuut 150 milcs, at upwards of twenty miles an hour, 
their total daily expense 1s 10s. 10d, The state-cabin in 
which they sleep is fitted up as beautifully as the most 
richly-furnished apartment in one of their own superb | 
hotels, and is far superior to any room of the kind in the | 
vory largest class of packet-ships..... It is not at all 
uncommon for happy couples to epend the honeymoon 
on board theae splendid bouts; and there are in many of 
them most su; ¢rb bridal apartments, decorated in the 
most lavish wud costly style of recherché magnificence. 
There was on board the Hostona a hixuriously-furnished 
apartment of this description. Those who saw it said 
if was a complete mass of claborate gilding and paint- 
ing, and of satin, velyet, ribbone, and laco in a thou- 
sund festoons and fringes, and joopa and tasasols. It 
seemed a pertect fairy bower of art; the forco of 
upholstery and haberdashery conld no farther go. An 
amiable and recently-united couple came on board at 
one of the large towns, in all the galcty of their bridal 
array, accoinpanicd by a lar; e train of friends and 
aAcquuintances, who, before taking leave of the “happy 
pair,” went to inspect the fairy, palace-like mute of 
rooms that wag destined for them. ‘The nowly-married 
couple honeymooncd on to New Orleans; of course, 
except as far as regarded a few {neurons persona, 
“ the ed of all observers.” This, howerer, 


acemed far from displeasing to the parties most impli- 
cated; so all on buard the fair steamer alluded to, 
pretty literally “ went ss 

‘The hotels 


ase marriage-bell.” ‘ F 
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bose : on spreading at the rate they have lately done, 
‘they go on sp will find himself shewn into a complete 


 “‘Qovered New York, or an cutire roofed-and-giazed Phila- 
delphia, andwill require a topographical map to direct lis 
wandering footsteps. The following is the prospectus of 
& new hotel that is intended to be erected at a favourite 
watering-place: the Crystal Palace must keep a bright 
look-out, or it will be quite beaten. “This new hotel 
is to be of the most colossal dimensions” (in 1854, I 
make no doubt, it will appear a rather small country 
inn), “ and will be the wonder and admiration of the 
age” (of the quarter of a year, read instead). “ It is to 
be 500 feet on Circular Street, 2500 feet on Putnam 
Street, with a broad piazza 4000 fect long in the inside, 
extending the whole length of all the biddings. The 
front part of the hotel will be conducted ju the ordinary 
mode, where the charges will ranze from two to five 
dollars per week. ‘The north wing will he appropriated 
to those who wish to occupy rooms and board them- 
selves; and the west wing will constitute a large and 
commodious ‘water-cure’ establishment. The whole 
establishment will accommodate about 2500 persons: it 
will be a hotel, in fact, for the million. The estimated 
cost of grounds and buildings is 530,000 dollars: cost ot 
furniture, 220,000 dollars, It is to be hglited with gas. 
furnished by the projector himself. ‘The Bachydt Farm, 
of 200 acres, which is only (wo miles distant, is to be 
connected with the establishment, where the inmates 
enn, if they wish, be employed in the exercise of farming 
and gardening ” (this will sive them doctors’ bills, no 
doubt); “and thas they may pay a portion, or the 
whole of their expenses, us wall as improve their 
health.”? 

Thus is the manner in which our observant and intelli- 
gent author invites her countrymen to see and judge 
of Americn for themselyvex, and vy ith this we must con- 
elude; expressing, in parting, a hope that at some future 
time we anay micet the same verifer arrived am her own 
food senée, tnd minus the efforts at nonsense we have 
pointed out, which are the only riticulons things in her 
present production i ¢ How [wash that every one in my 
own dear country, who still entertains any lingering and 
unworthy prejudices or distikes against our enterprising 
transatlantic relations, would put ibn or herself into 
one of the magnificent Cunarders or Collinsces, and 
come over the “ big ferry,” to judpe tor themselves on 
the spot; taking especial care to Jeave Lehind them, 
with any other inconvenient lumber and heay y baggave, 
those same useless creumbrances of prejudices, anti- 
quated jeatousics, and unfounded dislikes—let them 
come and sce with their own eyes Cwithont the help or 
hinderance of nuybody clee’s grecn, or blac, or jaundice- 
yellow spectacles) our roble-hearte l, wonder-working 
cousing, in their own ginantie aud glorious country. 
They may, perchance, hear themsclves calcd © stran- 
gers,” when addressed by rome son of green Columolay; 
but those who so call them would, in all probability, 
trent them as bospitably as though they were 
friends of Jong standing, and would take. if any oppor- 
tunity presented itself, more care of the stranger's 
life than they would of their own—-though, sooth to 
sry, that is not sayimg a very great dea! after all, for a 
people more careless of existence, and more hail-fellow- 
well-met with grim death, it is not easy to conceive, 
I fully believe my traveller, if he witl but take the 
preliminary precautions I have insisted upon, and 
leave at home his routine old opinions, and mistaken, 
second-hand, bolstered-up, ignorant, antedilusian anti- 
pathics rnd ideas, will be delighted, a3 I am, with 
American society; and he will be rewarded for his 
exertions, not only by getting rid of that moral jaundice 
-—that dull vulture Prejudice, feeding on the liver of 
his mind—not only by finding a delightful set of rela- 
tions new to him (a sort of family reconciliation), but 
‘i by the additional attractions of a sublime scenery, in 


| wany portions a splendid climute, an atmosphere,like 
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that of golden Ausonis; sud. if he stay daring that 
season of enchantment, the sight if an amtuninal dis- 
play of splendour, surpassing every imagination of glory 
and magnificente that shines forth in tale of faérie.or 


fytte of poesy.’ 








THE GRAPE BLIGHT. 


Durine the last few years, the vine mildew has epyead 
devastation over the vineyards of Western Europe. 
Although the British cultivator is not apt to regard 
the grapo-vine as a crop of national importance, it 4s 
otherwive with the agriculturist of the south of conti- 
nental Enrope, where the vineyard takes the place of 
the corn-field. Originally a native, perhaps, of the 
north of Africa, the itis mnifera has been cultivated 
in Jurope from remote antiquity ; and af tho present 
time, it is the chief agricultural crop over a large 
extent of the continent. It has been carried to the 
New World; and notwithstanding its comparatively 
recent introduction into the North American states, it 
is alrendy onc of their important agricultural planta, 
although there are several kinds of native vines 
which likewise yield fiuit. An instance of the extent 
of cultivation in one locality is given in the American 
Gardours Chronicle, from which we Jearn, that the 
vineyards around Cincinnati alone cover at least 
1200 veres of land, the cultivation of which gives 
emplovinent to G00 efficient Jabourera, at an annual 
cost of 20,000 dollars. These vineyards produce, in 
modera.ely favourable seasons, 240,000 gallons of wine. 
Te is stated, that the wine interest in Hauilton County 
affords subsistence, directly and indirectly, to 10,000 
‘industrious and sober’ people, most of the labourers 
having fugnilics to support. 

The new epidemic threatens to be as detrimental to 
the wine countrics as the potato disease has been to 
Ircland; for whatever its ultimate results may be on 
agriculture and commicrce, ita immediate evils have 
fallen upon those engaged in this department of rural 
industry : many of the vine-growers have had their 
crops completely dcstroyed, and jarge numbers of 
the industrial population have in consequence been 
reduced to misery, Britain, although not a wine 
country, is a vine-growlug «ountry—producing the 
tinest hothouse grapes in the world—and our crops 
have by-no means escaped the blight; happily in most 
parts of our island, the loss will fall upon those who are 
able to hear it, and me.cly deprive our lords and ladies 
of one of the choicest dishes of fruit which their gardens 
produce, Our first introduction to the grape miklew 
took place in the garden of the Torticultural Society 
of London, in the sunamer of 1851, In walking through 
the garden, we were surprised to find that the whole of 
the grapes out of doors, of which there was an abundant 
crop, Were completely covered with the mildew fungus 
COudium Tuchert, Bork., which had arrested the growth 
of the berries, prevented their ripening, and rendered 
them quite unfit for any purpose whatever; scarecly a 
sound cluster was to be seen in the garden, exeept 
under glass, where the application of powdered sulphur 
and other expedients (explained to us by Mr Thunason) 
had been successfully adopted to ward off the malady, 
This special instance is alluded to as having first come 
under our own observation, and at a time when Little 
wus heard of the ravages of the disease; but it may be 


; regurded as an illustration of the influence of the blight 


on the grape crops of England generally—for during 
the last two years, there have been few sound grapes 
produced in the open air in Britain. In fact, the blight 
lirst manifested itgelf at Margate, in England, and 
uradually spread into France, appearing at Versailles 
in 1848, nt Paris in 1849, and finally extending to the 
south of France in 1851; at the same time, it rapidly 
travelled ‘the whole length of Italy, from the coast of 
Liguria to Naplea; then, a8 autumn approached, taking 
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nestly the whole of Switzerland north- 
warils to Winterthur, and at Inst trespassing ou certain 
igolated points of Germany at the Hardgebirge, in 
«Baden at Salem, and in Wiirtemberg at Stuttgart and 
Cannstadt.’* ; 

It is a remarkable fuct, that the mildew made its first 
appearance on vines under glass, those in the open air 
beceming subsequently affected. Moll observes, that 
in Switzerland and Wirtemberg, where grapes are 
cultivated exclusively in the open air, those vines 
trained, to walls suffered much more than the vineyards 
in the open field, ‘I was convinced,’ observes he, ‘that 
in particular spots, where the malady was at present 
much confined, it had passed from the trellises to the 
neighbouring vineyards. It reached the greatest height 
on thoge trellises which stand under the wide-spreading 
roofs of the Swiss houses, and by which they are 
protected from rain.’ 

In Italy and France, the disease, jn its first attacks, 
is said to have fallen with grentest effect on the finest 
vines—nainely, ‘on those that are sheltered, planted in 
good goil;‘also, those on trellises placed against honses, 
in courts and gardens: those, in short, whieh are in the 
Most vigorous condition, although they may bave been 
well syringed and manured, are the most attacked.’ 
Viues growing freely, and which had been neglected to 
be pruned, produced bunches of truit entirely free from 
blight, despite their close neighbourhood to infected 
plants. Iven the wild vines rambling in the hedges 
around the blighted vineyards, were free from diacuse, 
except in a very few cases in bad soil and unfavourable 
localities. 

The grape mildew is in all cases accompanied by the 
fungus (Ordium Tucheri, Berk.) to which allusion has 
already been made. This fungus consists of delicate 
cobweb-like threads, which spread uver the surfure of 
the young shoots, leaves, and fruit of the vince, decom- 
posing its juices, and thus destroying the vitality of the 
superficial cells of ite tissues. Its effeet upon the fruit 
ig very remarkable. The filaments of the parasite 
spread over the whole surface of the fruit, but act detri- 
mentally only upon the skin, with which they are in 
eontact. The soft fleshy interior of the fruit zoos on 
expanding in vigorous growth; but the infected skin 
loses its vigour, and ceases to expund) ia proportion, so 
that the berry becomes ruptured, and cither dries up 
or rots. he fruit is safe if it escapes attack until it 
has arrived at nearly its full size. 

The fruit is vot the first purt affected. Liven when 
the berries are quite sound, an inspection of the shoots 
of the vine is sufficient to shew that the disease is at 
work in the tissues of the plants Its presence may be 
agcertained by the appearance on the shoots of dark 
and reddish specka, tormed by a longituT nal serics of 
amall dots, which indicates a discased atate of the sap. 
The affected shoots are also much more brittle than 
those in hgalth. These marks precede hy several days 
tle appearance of the. mildew on the fruit; and M, 
Guerin Meneville observes: ‘When I saw, on appa- 
rently very healthy and vigorons shoots, 9 series of 
dark specks, arranged longitudinally, and following the 
course of the vessels, I could announce, to the great 
astonishment of the peasants, that their vines would 
be mildewed in a few days. He shews an inclination 
to adopt the opinion, that the mildew is, in fact, the 
consequence of a discase in the vine iteclf, which he 
Hkens to inflammation proceeding from an excess of 
vitality. This view seems to derive encouragement 
frem the fact, that many vine-growera have benefited 
the health of their vines, or entirely warded off the 
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of thelr sap by ‘bleeding’ Root-prusing has produced 


ae Lae results. ' ‘ 
Faluable practical observations on the mbjett have 
been published by M. Guerin Meneville in the Gompter 
flendus—a translation of whieh has in the 
Gardeners’ Chroniela Alt the facts which he hee 
observed iu the course of hia journey in quest of 
information—in Piedmont, Italy, and the south of 
Franee-—lead him to think, ‘that there is a deoply. 
seated cause of discaso in the disorganisation of the 
vines, as well asin that of the potato, and ja silkworms, 
in countrics where these are extensively reared, This 
cause appears to consist ina want of equilibrium in the 
functions — whether it be from an excess of vitality, or 
toorapid vital movement ~ orfroma deficieney of vitality, 
atony, excessive weakness. Vrobably both these causes 
lead to the same result —a disease terminating in. mil- 
dew under certain conditions’ Mobi, on the other hand, 
thinks it ‘probable that the fungus first affecta the 
plant on which it growa, by dveomposing the juices of 
the superfiefal cclls, and impeding their growth in the 
same way in which Acklya prodefrra injures the aquatia 
animals oa which it grows, and as Aferufins destreetor 
(dry-rot} produces deer in deadwood. Many experie 
fucuts also seem to prowg, that the cause of the disease 
is to be found in the fungus, aecordi.g to which the 
further diffusion of the evil is greatly repressed by 
the removal of the first affected shoots on a wall, the 
destrnetion of the fangus through washing,’ &e. 

Tho malely seems to be more prevalent on some 
particular varieties of grape than upon others; buat 
informuttion is wanted on this point. Mohileven regards 
it as anocmsolved question, whether this funyus is con- 
fined to the vine, as it has been asserted to infect many 
other plants; but we have the authority of the trans- 
lator of Mohl’s paper Cit-v. M. J. Berkeley ?), that it at 
least catends te dre Chinese clirysantieimum when 
grown in a vinery. 

lt aypears that in the Jardin des Plantes, the vine 
mildew has not attasked vine-lhhe plants growing 


Hnear the common grape-yine in a stato of disease; and 


such facts have led Dr Lindley to recommen tho 
grafting of the fine yvaricties of grape-vine upon the 
American vine (bs Labruses), as a remedy for the 
disease, That plant being of very robust habit, and 
better suited ta wcald clunate than Ve/és vinifera, there 
can he no doubt that the use of it as a slock for pratting 
would lead to more saceessful cultivation generally in 
Britain —for even im the south of Mnuland, the climate 
is too severe for the proper devclupnient and complete 
ripening of the grape-vine jn the open air, ‘The ang 
gestion is therefore worthy of trial, independent of its 
valuc in respect to the vine mildew. 

Tt has been stated, however, that the fruit of the 
fox-grape, or common wild grape-vine of the United 
States, is aloo attacked by a parasitic moukl, which 
Mr Berkeley «npposes may be synonymous with our 
inillew, although that disease fas not manifested 
iteclf on American vines in Europe, “A nearly allied 
fungus is most destructive in Ponusylvania to goose- 
berries; insomuch that in some districts, Cxeept in very 
propitiogs ycars, no truit conics to perfection, The 
berrivs, jee they arrive at nuatturity, are completely 
jnvested with the sterile flocei; and in consequence, 
become perfectly dry sud jurccless, 68 as to be quite 
uneatable. Schweinitz, indad, informs us, that af 
Bethlehem he had for many years found scarcely a 
single berry uninjured.’ * 

Is the use of discased grapes injurious te health? 
This is an important question. Many statements have 
appeared in the continental papers of colic and vomit- 
ing having been caused by the eating of blighted grapes. 
Mohl regabde them as not injurious, He says, that 
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‘yigay-express experiments’ to that effsst have been 
‘Communicated to hum, and that ‘the extent to which 
the malady has lately reached in France, gould not fil 
+0 have afforded a number of well-established exampics, 
if the discased grapes were really injurioua, for they 
were frequently eaten by children’ It may be unneces- 
sary to remind the reader, that in the wine countries 
fresh grapes are eaten extensively by the inhabitants 
as an article of food 

No efficient remedy applicable to the vineyards 
has as yot been suggestcd for thas blight, but those 
whose vines are confined to the hothouse have suffi- 
cient and practicable remedics Dusting with sulphur, 
farmigation with the smoke of tobacco or tobacco paper 
waebing with solutions of lime, sulphuret of lame, alum, 
foap, and other substances, havo all buen suggested, 
and most of them have boen attendcd with good effects, 
especially, we believe, the dusting with sulphur after 
the plants are syringed shghtly with wator 





ETNA 


Wharnver may be the compgrvtive clams of Dtna 
and Vesuvius to attention, #@ geems certain that the 
latter 18 the more mtimatcly @atwined with our asso- 
ations, and the moro vividly present to our mind 
Its nearer position, its oft repoatcl delineation by 
the artist, and, more than all, the clissic reputation 
it has earned by its overthrow of Horculancum and 
Pomptu, have exh, no doubt, its share in bringing 
about this result And whos, on actual inspcction, 
we obarve the remarkable form of the mountain 
—its complete isolation its assouiation with some 
of the most lovely scencry in Iurope ani the man- 
ner im which, with the tured citics of old at ats feet, 
it looks, stein and solemn acacse the still witcrs 
upon the gay and livcly Napks of to lyy —we find our 
impressions decpenc and heazhtenc | a8 they pass from 
anticipation tocxpaunce Its then, somewhat for 
tunate for ite reputation, that in rcspcet of magmitude, 
Vesuvius ig not compcllal Ly yuxtaposition, to a con 
trast with the lughcr Italian mountains—for such 1 
contrast, even in figures 19 aust icntly uuftyou ible 
Veauvius boasts but 3600 tect of altitude, whilst the 
Grin Sasso, 9 Cilabrian mount un in fice the loftiest of 
the Apennines, reckons }00 fict Still morc fortunate 
then, that 1t15 not next door nughhbour to] ina its rivab 
in fiery powcr which attains a threcfold el-vation ite 
summit being 10 674 fict above the Ic vcl of the wea and 
crowned with eycrlasting snows Tndicd, if Vesuvius 
is to be counted amon, thm, subline, it 19 ccrtamly 
somewhat owing to the gathering around of circum 
stance, whilst J tna finds placc in the list by the force 
of its own ankpendent muyesty When you look 
around you from the Malin duomo, the mountain 
masses which close in the Jombady ylun, though 
many miles awny, ippeal stupendous, and so, when 
fee gare upon Itna afir off— say from Syracuse— 
t will seem as thou,h some sohtiry Alp had been 
plucked up from more notthern regions, and planted 
here in the south 

Ite extent as well ag ite height 18 eomct img enor 
mous, and the former of the s ittmbutes 1s wcll sketched 
by Gally Kmght, m descmbing his umprcesions on 
first secing it from the sea Intwcen Mcggina and 
Catama He says ‘As we advanced, the immensity 
of Ltna was gradually disclosed—the 1m ncenaity rather 
than the haght, for it sprcads over such an extent, 
that ita real alt.tude is lost in the expanse of its base 
It is a country rather than a mountam, rising alone, 
stretching fir and wide, and coming down to the sea, 
bare and barren above, but green and fortile below, 
with regions of furcsts and vineyards, edged, next the 
eta, with a black and rough trimming of the lara, 
which sucosssive eruptions have sent down, Indeed, 
the idea of Etne’s extent 1s not difficult to saute. 














Most of ua have formed to bet tothes & 

fig caged cag ora ged 

are fow persons of tse who beva not a» nonsteritils 
respect for a walk of twenty miles, and fewer till why 
would not desire to be excused one of forty, but ther 
round of Etna’s base would be one of minety] Jet 
not, however, in estunating the vastness of ite ates, fall 
to grasp an adequate {dea of the greatness of its elevi- 
tion It1s true, indeed, that for those who have travdiled 
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m1 mountainous countries, it 18 quite sufllnent te sete, 
that the height 18 two miles single out the recol- 
lections of some equally elev: thass, and sodiett ah 


once a mental picture, but this is not the oasa with 
those unfamiliar with such scenes =Two miles mensnred 
along the ground 1s intelligible to every one, but two 
miles of perpendicular rise 1s quite another thing 
How, then, convey the idea? It may at least be some 
aasistance to atate, that from the summit of Etna, with 
no atmospheric causes to obstruct, the eye enjoys & 
sweep in every direction of 127 miles, so that, by & 
mcrc turn of the head, it 18 possible to behold two points 
on the horizon distant one from the other 250 miles! 
Aud hence 1t may be infcrred, that if the mountain were 
at the western instead of the eastern extremity of the 
island, the coast of Afmca itsclf would become viauble, 
sceing that the distance between its more advanced 
he uland and the wine establishments of Marsala docs 
not (\ceed 100 mics To us, it appears that considera. 
tions of this niture convey a stronger impresaion of 
grext altitu les than any bare exhibition of ther direct 
mapnitude in yards or fet 

‘The view from the summit of Cina 1s admitted by 
all who hive actually witnessed it, to be ylomous in 
the extreme But it was not our own good fortuno 
to expuriencc this enjoyment Attempting the ascent 
at a too advanced period of the year—namely, towards 
the latter end of October—we were prevented, by a 
combination of snow and wind, from gettng further 
than to thc foot of the crater, or about 9500 feet above 
the kevcl of the sca 

Citania, the point from whence the ascont 18 usually 
made, 1s situatcd in a large bay, at about the middle 
of the eastern side of triangular Sicily From henee 
to the summit, a distance of twenty-four miles has 
to be pwd, and yet, owing to the vastness of the 
mountuns spread, the city may bo said to stand at 
the commenccment of the upward slopes To seo 
I tna from this place is indeed a grand thing—it looks 
near and ovcrwhclming At times, 1t8 snow-capped 
suinnut wil stand ont in dazzling whiteness, and 
sharp outline upon the blue ground of sky, at other 
timcs, 1 will be altogether shrouded undor clond and 
mist, so that 1f biought suddenly, and for the first time 
to th spot at such 4 moment, you would be quite im 
ignor ince of the vicimity of the mant 

Tt 1s usual to divide Etna into three belta or dis- 
tricts—nimely, the cultivated, the woody, and the 
barren, corresponding respectively to the lowest, 
niddle, and highcst portions--an arrangement which 
acrvea, indeed, to assist the memory, though 1t will not 
thoroughly bear an examination im detal The w 
part of the cultivated region 1@ about 2000 feet ahora 
the level of the sea, terminating at Nicolom, the last 
inhabited village And up to this pomt, xt im difficult 
mdeed to reahse that you are on the sides of a volcanic 
mountam Fruits of varied species are in mich exuber- 
ance around you, every ten nunutes your mule bears 
you through a small town at passe, as the Italians call 
it, aud tho road is hvely with the hum of a busy pome- 
lation ‘ We are not to be surprised,’ writes Brydane, 
‘at the obstinate attachment of the to 
mountain, and that all his terrora have not been able to 
drive them away from him; for though he sometimes 
chastizes, yet, luke an indulgent parent, he mingles such 
blessings with his chastisementa, that ther affections 
oan never be eutranged; for, at the same time that he 
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thivetons with a rod of iron, he . down upon 
thomt ait the benefits of an age of poll? ; 
+ Beyond e tedious éract of barren land, in 
epite of the division, ia passe’l over, and then 
woody repion—beautiful indeed. At times, 
yon ‘find yourself in the depths of the most romantic 
rejoicing in the rich clothing of forest foliage, 
very idea of a volcano seems banishad from the 
‘mind: but no dwelling ia here; and with the exception 
ef the busy denizens of the insect world, life is met 
with only in the herds of cattle, and those few peasants 
who may be reqnired to tend them. And now the 
teal barren region ta entered upon: hero there is no 
dwelling, no: foliage, no life—not even insect-life—save 
only the solitary traveller with his guide and mules. 
Now, indeed, you jee! that you are on Fitna: you have 
to piek your way, or rather the mule does so for you, 
through masses of jagged lava; the cold increases evory 
moment, and if there is wind, becomes next to unbear- 
able; soon patches, then large tracta, and finally an 
uninterrupted surface of snow is arrived at; and so the 
explorer ig introduced to the foot of the crater, where 
he may awhile enjoy the repose so much needed in a 
amak stone-house, or rather hut, built many yoors ago 
by some English officers, and thcnce called the Cusa 
Inglesc. This Casa Inglese met with in any civilised 
place, would be considered as nothing more than a 
wretched hovel, but come upon after such fatigue, at 
such an elevation, and in such a temperature, verily 
it is to be counted as nothing Icss than a palace! 
There is o striking peculiarity of the mountain en- 
countered in ascending so far, the mention of which 
must not be omitted. It has, at various epochs, thrown 
up from many points of ita sides baby mountains ot 
considerable absolute, though very small relative size. 
Tho lowermost of them is just above Nicolosi; and 
from thence to the crater, they are met with scattered 
about in all directions. They are gencrally iu the form 
of a cone; and in the woody region, having become 
covered with trees, which occasionally grow almost 
perpendicular to their steeply-sloping sides, tend much 
to vary and beautify the scenery. In the barren region, 
however, where they, wo, are barren, they add much to 
the dreariness of the effect, and materially heighten the 
volcanic impression. 

On our return to Nicolosi, we discovered that a party 
of six, Prussians—ono of them a young lady—had just, 
before our attempt, becn twice driven Gaex from the 
foot of the crater to the village, but, with a much-to- 
be lauded perseverance, had actually girded themsclvca 
a third time for the attack, and, favoured by a few 
hours’ cosgation of wind, and the clearing away of the 
heavy mist, were privileged to enjoy that splendid 
view from the summit of the cratcr, which surcly must 
constitute the main ambition of the traveller in Sicily. 

A feat like this, porformed in the darkness of the 
night, and during intense col, while it told of no 
weak bodies, could hardly have been prumpted by 
other than ardent minds. It scems, from an entry in 
the viaitors-book, that one of the party was a professor 
of chemistry, and another of mineralogy—a fact which 
at least may £ some way to explain their endurance. 
Aa for their fair comrade, our guide assured us that 
she encountered and ‘went through every difficulty 
like a very ‘diavolo’—a remark intended, no doubt, 
#8 a compliment. 

Perhaps that which, even more than ita stupendous- 
nest, invests Etna with interest, is the mysterious 
agency that has been going on within from the earliest 
times. In this respect it presents a singular contrast 
to Vesuvius, whose history presents no record of an 
eruption print to the Christian era. As to Etna, more 
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. than a thousand years before that date, it is said that a 


phere case rae Sicani—fled terrified before its 
3 and even now, after the lapse of three 
thousand years, there come anow the roarings of its 
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thunder and the rashing of its lava, The eaistence of 
Etum is the grand jaimer of the voloanic nature of 
the surrounding region; but minor evidences are not 
wanting. Just as Vesuvius reckons, or has reokoned, 
for ita allics, the cruptiona of Ischia, the Solfatara of - 
Puzzuoli, and the development of the Monts Nuevo, . 
so we find, with reference to the giant of ry thas 
the Lipari Islands are all volcanic; that supa i 
abundantly produced near Girgenti; that all of 
hot-springs are found in various parts; that strange 
noises are not unfrequently heard; that many an 
earthquake comes to apread, always fear, and often 
desolation, through the land; and, finally, that one fing 
day, ubout twenty years ago, just off the coust of 
Sciacca, up aprang a nice island, adorned with a 
volcano in the centre, which spouted forth ull manner 
of things fiery; and just as people began to think of 
finding for it a name, and perbaps were plauning how 
they might make their fortunes upon it, down it 
plunged to the bottom again, and has never been heard 
of since. 












LETTER FROM AN AUSTRALIAN EMIGRANT. 


Tue follow ing copy of a letter from a stesrago-paagenger 
to Australia, describing his voyage and what he en- 
evuntered on landing, has been handed to us for publi- 
cation. The few particulars he gives do not differ from 
those in ordinary accounts. IlLis notice of the discom- 
forts of the voyage, affurda another proof of the almost 
total disregard to promises on the part of shipping- 
agents; avd the absenco of any preéetical remedy on 
this point, is a real disgrace to those who are appointed 
to superintend the shipping of emigrants :— 
Mri nocrne, Port-Pniurar, Sept. 18, 188%, 

Wr wrote to you on the dd August last, per the Corio. 
lanus, of the Cape of Good Hope, informing you that we were 
all in good health. We have since arrived here safely, 
after a most favourable passage of uinety-tive days. Wo 
have had no sickness on board, excepting two cares; hut 
wo lost a youny man, named Georgo Johnson, overboard 
during a rather stormy night, the worst we had during the 
voyage, As the vessel was rolling tremendously, and 
sailing at the rate of twelve knots an hour, no attempt 
could be made to rescue hiin: he therefore perished, 

The life ou board an emigrant vessel, especially when 
crowded. to excess as we were, is Tuiperable in the extreme, 
and ought not to be undergone by any one who is well to 
do in England, otherwise they are certain to Tue it bitterly. 
Wo hal not much sea-sivkness, the weather being fine; 
but tho air bety Si dechs being impure from so many 
passengers on} sard, appeased to take away ou appetites; 
we could never relish thu ship’s beef or pork during the 
entire voyage. We had therefore to buy from our felluw- 
passengers ham, cheese, fluur, &¢, as we could not get 
any of these articles from the captain, although a printed 
list was given to us at Liverpool, stating they were to be 
had on board the ship. Going 4 long sea-voyage is like 
going into an. hospital; and you should take with you ail 
the uice things you can get stored away, to sorve the 
wnele time, Our voyage was 4 most wearisome and 
miserable uffair, and we shall not readily undertake t a 
sccond tine. 

We laniwd last Saturday, Lut could get no hoase, 
rooms, nor Judyiucs; in fact, they are not at present to be 
obtained for love or money. Single men may obtain 
board und lodgings at very high rates, but married people 
and children*tann>t fiud any place to go to, ax a 
search for acicia: days, and then they must pay to 
30s. per week for one or two roomy like pitmen’s cot! 
at home. e 

Mr Jacob Wood Wadly came to our assistance, aud 
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“gave us lodgings at his own ond a friends house until we 
got a room, which was not before three days after landing 
—our luggage, bedding, d&c., lying in an open yard. We 
have hired a large wood-shed, called a weather-board house, 
at 15s, per week, and were glad to get it; we are all stowed 
in it excepting Margaret, who remains with Mrs Wood for 
the preseit. I write those particulars to show you the 
present state of affairs at Melbourne; the fact is, people 
are arriving too quickly from England, and thero is scarcely 
any buildings going forward. Mechanics and labourers can 
obtain immediate employment at high wages, say ]s., 25., 
per day ; but clerks and fine gentlemen cannot get situa- 
tions. Nothing but work or trading will do here. Jt is 
impossible to describe tho place until I have been loxger 
in it: it seems a hind of cut-and-run, take-it or let-it-alone 
sort of place. There iy no chaffering in basiness ; alt is 
done in the Yankee go-ahead style, every one considering 
himself as good as hia neighbour. The strangest mortala 
imaginable are galloping about the strects on badly. 
groomed, hut well-bred horses : there is no trotting on 
horseback. The streets being neither flagged nor paved, 
are In rainy weather ankle-deep in mad. 

You will be thinking that J ama long time in writing 
something about the all-important topre of the gald-dig- 
gings. In the first place, T must tell you it is not a very 
easy matter to get the desired formation, although T am 
in Melbourne, Thave secu several parties who have been 
at the diggings who have lost inones, whilst others have 
done well; amongst the latter number as Mr Wood, who, 
along with his brother, dug £3 pounds of gold out of one 
hole— which amounts to about L900 each— after doing 
little or nothing for several weehs it therefore appears 
to be quite a lottery. There 1s, besides, a great deal of 
hardship to undergé in searching for the precious metal, 
The nights now ara as cold as winter, and the days like 
suminer in England it is consequently no johe sleeping 
under a thin tent in such weather, 

From what Isee at present, Pdo not tke the colony, and 
will probably return to Old England alter a time, 

Wo intend starting: on Monday trot to try our luck at 
the diggings, you must therefore not expect te hear from 
us for some months after, as it 1s like commencing a 
campalgn- you have no time to write letters, for hy all 
accoants itis no childs play, ‘Phere i no means of getting 
there at present crcept hy vallung: horses ore searec, 
and gelling at L 6001, 90, and EL rg0 cach, Robbories are 
frequent on the rowd and at the diggings: all partics are 
going armed, and exorhitint precy are bemg paid for 
pistols, guns bemg too heavy to cairy. 

Pubheans are reaping immicuse harvests, as the success 
fal diggers spend ther money as frecly as they get it 
The aun of 110,000 has been offered for the pood-will of 
one house. 

The dearest thing after honse-rent is wood for fael, 
whieh sells at 12 per hundredweight, and water is 7s por 
hogshead.— Lousy, &a, ; C ll 

While on the subject of Australia, we may take the 
opportunity of giving publicity to the follow ug passage 
from a letter of Mi Wilhan: Howitt toa fraud in this 
country. He writes fiom Melbourne: —Port-Prouiip, 
September 26, 152.—Be so good as to place the fact 
which I now state in a prominent part of your paper, 
that it may be copied as widely as posible, Up to the 
time of my quitting England for this place, on the 10th 
of June last, T never saw it published any where, cither 
in the newspaper correspondence from the Australian 
gold-flelds, or in any of the books or punphiets on 
theae gold-fields, that Bank-of-Hugland notes are held 
to be no legal tender in these colonies. Such, however, 
ja the case, ‘They are utterly refused here, even by 
the bankers, except at a discount of 20 per cent. 
Numbers of persons are coming out daily. There are 
& thousand ariiing at this port per diem, and not ten 
men ont of cach thousand are aware of this fact. In 
the ship in whieh T came—the Aeat—there were nuni- 
» bere struck with consternation at the news, Somto lost 
j from 1.40 to L160 by their Bank-of-England notes ; 


Aeenak merce ans aumethineg mare ar lea! 
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A SKETCH, 


* Emelia, that layer was te seens 
Than is the lye on walks praee <n 
Pe engh ep AGRI fatznot malic, ous 
: CER, 


Dosr thou thus Jove me, O thou beautiful? 

So beautiful, that beside thee I seem 

Like a great dusky cloud beside a star 5 

Yet. thou ercep’st near its edges, and it rests 

On its dun path, the slew, deep-hearted cloud— 
Then opes a rift and lets thee enter in, 

And with thy beauty quivering In its breast, 
Feels no more its own blackness—thou art fair. 


Dost thou so love me, O thou all-beloved, 

Jn whose large store the very meancst coin 

Would outhuy my whole wealth ?—yet here thou com'st 
Like a kind heiress from her purple and down 
Uprising, who for pity cannot slecp, 

But gocs forth to the stranger at her gate— 

The beggared stranger at her beauteous gate— 

And clothes, and fecds; scarce blest, till sho has blest. 


Dost thou thus love me, O thou puro of heart, 

Whose very looks are prayers? What couldst thou see 
In this Jone troubled pool by the yew-wood's side, 

That thou sat’st by its marze and dipped thy haud, 
Sayitg: ‘Tt is se clear”? And lo, erelong 

The black pool caught the shimmer of thy wings, 

Ls slimes slid downward from thy stainless hand, 

Its depths grew calm that there thy furm nught rise. 


O beautiful!—O well-beluyed !—O rich 

In all that imekes six necd !-~ Lay me down 

V the shadow of thy Jove and tec! no pain. 

The Cloud floats on, tho shine in its heart, 

The begpu wears thy purple as his own, 

The nowome wares, roade pure, creep to thy feet, 
Rejowing that they yet can mage thee, 

And bey ond thee, Gad’s heaven, thick sown with stars, 





HOW TO TOAST BREAD, 


Chestnut brown will be far too deep a colour for good 
toast; the nearer you can keep it to a straw-colour, the 
more Achvions te the taste, and the more wholesome it wil] 
he. Ifyou would have a slice of bread 80 toasted ag to be 
pleasant to the palate and wholesome to the stomach, never 
let one particle of the surface be charred. To effect this 
iy very obvious, It consists in keeping the bread at the 
proper distanee from the fire, and eaposing it to a proper 
heat for a due length of tune, By thiy cans the whole 
of tho water may be evaporated out of it, and it may bo 
changed trom dough--which has always a tendeney to 
undergo acetous fermentation, whether in the stomach or 
out of it—to the pure farina wheat, which is in itself one 
of the most wholesome species of food, not only for the 
strong aid healthy, but fur the delicate aud diseased. Ag 
it is turned to farina, it is disintegrated, the tough and 
gluey nature 1s gone, every part can be penetrated, it is 
equally wari al over, and not so hot as to turn the butter 
into oil, which, even in the case of the best butter, is inva~ 


j mably curning a wholesome substance into a poison. The 


properly -Loasted slice of bread absarbs the butter, bat does 
not convert it into ofl; and both butter and ferina are.ina 
state of very minute division, the one serving to exposé the 
other to the free action of the gastric flaid in the atteach ; 
so that when a sfive of toast is rightly prepared, there is 
not a lighter article in the whole vocabulary ef oookery.— 
Household Almanac for 1853. * ; 
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THE BOURSE BALL OF STOCKHOLM. 
Tne last night of the year is always a solemn, and 
sometimes a melancholy time; and the first day of the 
new year is one which memory ever seems to make her 
own. But the past muat not exercise its spell over 
nie. Alone, in a foreign land, for the first time in wy 
life, on a New-Year'’s Day, its megic would carry ie 
I know not whithor, but somewhere out of Sweden, at 


cannot be warmed. IT suppose the difficulty is merely {, 
one of cost. ‘Ihe consequence is, that unless on great 
occasions, or when a pet proacher is to be heard, 
they are left nearly empty in winter. One Swede 
told me his life was too valuable to be thrown away 
by going to church. When T got in, tho priest, as 
every clergyman of this Tutheran land is called, even 
when conversing with him, was in the pulpit. Now- 
Year's Day being a holiday, he was attired in the 


all events; and dreary would bi the consequence if] fall and gorgeous robes worn on particular occasions. 


I were to sit down quietly, and Jet that mesmeri¢ spell 
enthral me. Away, then, must I resolutely rush from 
a trance that would drift me, not into the future, but 
into the past. The lights are gleaming brightly in 
the churches, the snow shines white in the darkuess, 
the storm-clouds are between us and the moon; one 
little staooks out from heaven, and seems to sing 
its silent song of hope and love and constaney to 
the children of time and carth. 

It is half-past six o'clock on New-Year'’s morning. 
My cloak and heod and long boots are put on, and— 
tell it not in the atreets of Stockholm !~-I steal out 
alone, quite unattended even by a lantern or wt servant, 
In firce hours’ time, the sun, if we have any to-day, 
may be expected to appear, and daylight to dispel the 
present gluom; but Stockholm is economical in ail, and 
the strect-lamps are not lighted when the moon is vy- 
pected to shine. When her large, beautiful orb bangs 
suspended in the clear atmosphere, 1 adnaire execedingly 





the economical principle; but when the Queen of Night ! 


is unable to fulfil the engagements méde for her by the 
almanac, it is rather awkward to find her deputics also 
absent from their posts. It was dark now-~at least as 
dark as northern nights usually are, for the sky was 
laden with snow-clouds: the cold was the mut intense I 
had yet felt; the Keen wind made it almost intolerable ; 
but lanterns carried by servants were moving, with 
ladies, to morning-song at the fashionable church, the 
brilliant lights from which guided me onward; behind, 
from the headless but snow-covered trees, there gleamed 
long, straight lines of light where all else was dark , 
the snow was knee-deep at the sides of the streets, but ns 
hard as iron under foot on the ground. The coachmen, 
or rather the sledge-drivers, wrapped ia fur, walked 
with fgided hands and faces buricd in their great capes, 
beside their patient, drooping, evidently frozen horses. 
The crowd at the church was already nearly as great 
a8 on Christmas-morn, but the number of children wus 
far less. The piercing cold madc me anxious to get in; 
but when I effected an entrance, the icy feel of the floor 
I stood on seemed to penetrate throughout my whole 
"frame. The floor was a wooden one, too; but the 
Swedish churches are never warmed: they say they 











The dress differs litle from that used by the clergy of 


J the Roman Church, except that it is more splendid 


than we ordinarily sce among the latter. The chasuble, 
of rich crimson velvet, is nearly covered by an immense 
gold cross, which, when the priest officiates at the altar 
with his back to the people, ts scen extending from his 
neck nearly to his fect, and across from shoulder to 
shoulder. ‘The church of Sweden, however, is exclu- 
sively, and even bitterly Protestant; so much ao, that 
a Swede is exiled for ever from his country jf he for- 
stkes that faith. But they retain many of the old 
practices and opinions together with the new ones, 
which assimilate more nearly to those of Presby- 
teriunism, AA Swedish church-yard is generally covered 
with rows of crosses, often only of wood, for no one 
thinks of buing buried without a cross on the tomb, 

But the moruing-song is over, and 1 shall stay no 
longer to make remarks on the Swedish church, for I 
feel, as that good man said, that my life is too valuable 
to be thrown away. 

New-Year’s Day is the season for ceremonial visiting 
in Sweden; ht Stephen's Vay, as J mentioned in my 
Inst, is devoted to friendly, family, or social entertain- 
ments, A short ime ago, it was the custom for members 
of the diplomatic corps, government-oufticers, and other 
officials, professional men, &e., to go in the uniforms 
of their rank or guilds, to wait on their superior, and 
offer the compliments of a new year. Old customs are 
dying out with amazing rapidity every where ; and even 
here, only a few out-ot-the-world folk, who move in 
the past more than in the present, keep up this | 
old-fashioned custom, and present themselves, duly 
equipped, on the lst of January, at the houses of their 
chicfs ; but now they are only langhed at for their pains. 
Still, every one gues to call on every one on Rew-Yoar's 
Day. The crossings and recrossings must be 
and as—independently of the fact, that if every’ 
out, no one can Le at home—morning visitors are rarely 
received in a capital where every winter evening is spent 
in balls or regeptions, I should think the number of 
cards exchange. un New-Ycar's Day in Sweden must 
come to a curious amount. 

Whatever old customs may die out, one, of a rather 
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’ singaler nature, still gives a sart of éclat to this day in 
Stockholm. It is that of the Bourse Ball, or, as we apenk 
‘in English, the Exchange Ball—an annual festival for 
the king and reyal family, given by the burghers or 
corporation of Stockholm to their majesties. ‘To this 
ball they are invited by the towns-people ; and to it all 
who are able to pay one rix-daler, or 1s. 2d. English 
money, are at liberty to go, provided only that they 
are not exactly outcasts from decent society. 

As I naturally felt desirous to share the honour, or 
curious to sce the sight, I very willingly paid my rix- 
daler, and attired myself in my best black dress. Only 
black and white are permitted where their majesties 
are present ; and if the two state colours were worn on 
the same person, the magpie aspect of a court ball- 
room would be complete. But this is not so, A white 
dress says you are young, or wish to dance; a black, 
that you are old, or not a dancer. I took the black ; 
the two fair Swedes I chaperoned took white, and we 
set off together to the Stockholm Exchange, 

Now, as it is no trifling honour to be for once in 
one’s lifo in society with royalty, to see the king's 
sons dance, and even to have a chance of dancing with 
them, you may fancy what @ gathering there was in 
the great ball-room. For my part, I had lived on hope 
almost all day, for that New-Year’s Day was a dreary 
one tome, The only English friend Thad to think of 
me in Stockholm, was our highly-respected British 
minister, and his sweet and cstimable lady; and he 
wag the only one of the for¢ign ministers absent from 
this curious assembly, for a domestic trial secluded 
him in the Embassy, which at other times was inade 
the scene of hospitality and hinducss. Any little dis- 
traction was accepted by me with pleasure. We left 
the house at six o'clock; the royal party were not 
expected till nine; but Swedish zeal, in all cases of 
sight-sceing, cspecially iu royal sights, is niost enduring. 
The ball-room was more than half-full when we got in. 
The ladics were all ranged in tiers on benches placed 
round the walls of the room; the men stood in the 
centre. ‘The separation both of sex and age is a gencral 
peculiarity of Swedish sociciy; but in this case, the 
first part of the distinction only was preserved, Young 
and old ladics liad to sit together; the men wee 
obliged, whether they liked it or not, to stand grouped 
ina mags. As they always cscape as soon as possible 
from the lactics’ society, it was rather pleasant to feel 
that, for the sake of a scat, some of them would now 
be glad to come into it. But this was not allowed; and 
there we sat, awfully stupid, it must be confessed, for 
the space of nearly three hours of this mortal life. As 
the room filled, the confincd and heated air became 
oppressive; my courage was giving way, when, lo! at 
once | saw that the throne—erected on a dais beneath a 
crimson canopy exactly opposite te me —was filling. 
King Ogcar was standing before it, with his amiable 
smile and gentle bow; the graceful queen, her sweet 
young daughter, and three sons—Gustaf, Oscar, and 
Auguste; and to crown all, the dashing and splendid 
crown-prince, the cldest of the charming family, and 
his young Dutch wife—all were there. The king and 
queen used to dance at this ball with their good towns- 
people, but they have now abdicated in favour of their 
children, whose duty this night was no very casy one. 

The royal chamberlains were immediately sent about 
with invi ns. The queen, the granddaughter of 
graceful a hine, with a pretty movement of her 
hand, laid her royal commands on her youthful sons, 
who instantly rose with submissive alacrity, unbuckled 
their sword-belts, and descended the throne steps to 
receive the citizen partners allotted to them. The 
two young princesses set off in a waltz with two portly 
merchants, and the usual furious dance instantly began ; 
down the entire length of that Jong room, round the 
centre group of standcrs, and up again. A lady falls 

under their feet; but the cye cannot take in the 






















prostrate form beforp it sees it again circling away, half- 
borne up in the strong arms that certainly must lighten 
the exertions of the e-logking creatures, who, 
night after night, through the winter season, Keep up 
this violent dancing. The black head of the handsome 
crown-prince looks soon as if he had come ont of 2 
vapour-bath; but he has only time to mop it up with 
his handkerchief, and set off in a whirl with a fat lady 
in black velvet. And his young wife, whose infgnt is 
little more than a month old, is dancing too, but more 
quietly, for her partner is a grave burgomaster. 

This ball, I suppose, is meant to be on the principle 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity; and, indeed, I 
suppose that principle is as much carried out at the 
Bourse Ball of Stockholm as it is anywhere else. The 
humblest tradesman’s wife or daughter says she has as 
good a chance of dancing with one of the princes as any 
one else, So it may be, but somehow the chance does not 
come. ‘The cleven old men’ of Stockholm—that is, I 
believe, the heads of tho corporation—settle all that. 

Aftcr about two hours of most vehement exercise 
on the part of some of the assembly, of absolute still- 
ness and wearisome dulness, aa I should call it, on the 
part of the rest—that is, of the half-withered ard 
closely-packed wall-flowers—the royal guests (who had 
sustained their parts admirably, the queen in beating 
time and #odding her bead, the king in bestowing grave 
smiles of approval) were invited to supper, and all the 
asecmibly partook of refreshments: ices, bishops (not 
mitred oner), and cakes, being abundantly supplied. 

As goon as this was over, a curious progress was 
made by cach of the royal guests separately round the 
room, It was commenced by the crown- princess, 
instead of by the queen; why, I know not, unless a 
suspicion May arise that a retirement from ggtual duty 
at the annual Gourse Ball is contemplated bP the reign- 
ing powers of Sweden. The Crown-princess Louise, 
conducted by her chamberlains, began the circuit of 
the room, along the avenue lately occupied by the 
dancers, and now left vacant between the centre group 
of male stunders, and the ladies sitting in rows against 
the wall. Every one now had as equal a chauce of 
speaking to royalty as they had had before of danting 
with royalty ; but somehow the chances seemed to 
rou all in the same line, for whoever had danced with 
the princes, the princess stopped and spoke to. The 
chamberlaing informed her of the identity, ar good- 
naturedly told her who was who among the eager 
aspirants for a word. 

The task of talking, bowing, and smiling was evi- 
dently no easy ont to her royal highness—hor handker- 
clucf rolled inte a ball, and constantly applied to her 
face, together with an uneasy writhing of the person, 
seemed indicative of a still more anxious state of mind 
thau that of the citizen-ladies before her, who regarded 
her with that sort of expression which I have not seen 
any but a Swedish countenance to wear—an expression 
of what one must call pity, aud yet of admiration, won- 
der, and respect: they always wear it when looking at a 
bride, and generally when gazing at royalty. Next came 
the quecn, in erimgon velvet and tiara of diamonda; 
all siniles and graciousness—so very gracious, that it 
recalled to my mind what a very old lady, who was 
maid of honour to the queen of the murdered Guatavus 
IIL, told me a poor Swedish soldier, with a wooden leg, 
said of Rernadotte, his majesty’s father, when he gave 
him an addition to his pension at her request: ‘ Madame, 
his majesty is insupportably good.” She had a word for 
some, a bow and smile for all. 

Then the young Princess Eugenie made her rounds ; 
affable and desirous to please, a8 ahe always is, more 
by nature than by study. Seldom has a more simple 
and amiable girl borne the title of princess. 

But the jewel of all was the little old queen-dowager, 
the widow of the renowned Bernadotte, On she comes, 
nodding the white plames of her turban, and locking 


















so unutterably self-content; ¢' through her eye- 

glass, and holding it up Ge shania while she 
eake: Who is that? and who is that? without ever 
caring to hear the answer; but nods and smiles in her 
lithe French manner; and goes on, taking all the 
amusement of whatever is to be seen or done, and 
leaving the other part of tho business to any one else— 
for she has never learned to speak Swedish, and her 
own fear French fe spoken only to herself and to her 
chamberlain, After the royal ladies had made their 
rounds, King Oscar made his. To his majesty, this 
talking promenade must be one of thg heaviest burdens 
of his regal state, He is not formed by nature to shine 
in such a thing; he ia nervous and embarrassed in mere 
chit-chat, althougl in quiet convorsation, or in litcrary 
or scientific company, he can converse well. But at 
all times his amiable manner and benevolent smile 
‘speak for him. The young princes followed their 
father’s example most sedulously; took notes from 
their attendants of all the persons he spoke to, and 
spoke to them also. Ieeldom have seen altogether a 
prettier pantomime than was enacted, especially when 
the king and quecn sat in their throno-chairs, nodding 
approbation to cach other while their subjects danced, 
beating time to the music. or beckoning the young 
princes, who gprang with reverent alacrity up the 
royal steps, received gracefully a royal command, 
bowed, and hastened to gladden some loyal heart by 
its performance. 

Shortly after midnight, their majesties retired. We 
were then at liberty to do so likewise; aur after sitting 
motionless for aix hours, a change would not have been 
unwelcome, to me at least. But all were not of my 
mind: my white-robed companion, with pink roses in 
her hair, gost ardently longed to dance at the Bourse 
Ball, while her‘humility made her think the hope was 
quite a forlorn one. My eye, however, discerned a very 
fine young English officer, a really bold dragoon, who 
had quartered himself in Stockholm. He saw me; and 
came up to our bench, told me he had come to the 
North in search of a wife, and asked me to recommend 
him one; and I—not foresecing the penalty of an 
attempt ot match-making—ast once introduced him to 
my fair Swede: she was a little brunette, however. 
The Englishman, perhaps not supposing that I mvant 
in this off-hand manner to give him a partner for life, 
merely requested her to be his partner in a waltz, 
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artificial life how gladly the spirit rebounds to her. who 
has blessed our childhood, cheered our youth, and con- 
soles our age! The day, the 2d of January, was one of 
the finest and brightest imaginable; the sun was warm 
and clear—the temperature in the shade was low. The 
snow lay deep, and sparkled in the clear light. I walked 
over Skeppsholmen, or the Isle of Ships, where the 
Admiralty offices and naval institutions are situated; 
a pretty island and walk it is. I crosacd the bridge 
of boats, which in winter supplies the place of the 
movable ones that ply between the capital and the 
charming royal park ecalicd Djurgarden; but I did not 
see the boats, or perceive that any bridge was there, or 
any water cither; that branch of the Baltic was now 
all ice, ice hard and immovable as any road, so that I 
did not know J] walked on water. And then I was ine 
beautiful place, where dark tall pines rose amid snow- 
covered rocks, that glittered in the sunshine; and I 
trod nearly knee-deep in snow to avoid a beaten path; 
and I enjoyed myself exceedingly. Beautiful were those 
rocky heights and dark fir-trees, rising in snow and 
sunshine; beautiful the wide-spread landscape round 
about; atill and ealm and bright was the whole scene; 
the frost-kiny and ann-hiig were each triumphant, and 
each secmed equally secure of his reijrn. 

Alas for such expectations! ‘Pulk of the instability 
of England if you will, Mr Swede, but what will you 
say to this? —‘Ist January ~ Bitterly cold and dark. 
22 January—Warm and bright, and very calm. 4th 
Jauuary—Blowing a hurricane-—picreingly cold ;’ and 
so on, SAYS ny note-book, It is curious to an English 
person to be made sensihle of 2 storm only by hearing 
the reports of those who have been out of doors, or by 
sceiny, not fecling, its violenee. ‘The day following my 
walk, the cold was again extreme; and the day after 
that, the wind rose to a gale, but without shaking tho 
immensely thick walls and firm-set windows of my 
dwelling. Remembering the groaning, creaking, rattling 
of an Mglish house in a storm, £ feel amazed at seeing 
the effects of the wind from my window, without fecling 
the least movement or breath of air around me. Cer- 
tainly our English walls, door, and windows do ua no 
eredit; and I wish we could Dorrow a hint from a 
nation that is admitted to be a century behind us in 
the arts and manufactures and conveniences of life. 

This gale subsided, not into snow, but rain, such 
ram ons even this wet autumn had not produced; 





and for twenty-four hours it continued incessantly. 
Not a trace of snow remamed on my favourite Place, 
only patehes of it lay etill on the heights of Sédor, 
The sledges were put up, the carta beyan to rattle; 


which the Swedes affirm no Iunglishman can dance. 
Nothing can be more reserved and proper than a 
Swedish lady’a demeanour, and of course more so in 
the middle ranks than”in the higher; yet it would 


have been a thousand pities if that pretty white dress | 


had been put on for nothing; and whether it was for 
that reason, or that the saucy look and handsome 
face and outstrotched hand of the young Enulishman, 
with the only intelligible word he could speak—‘t Come’ 
—~were quite irresistible, I do not clearly understand, 
but the result of all was, that ahe Jid give hins her hand. 
And really, if he had promised to keep it for life, J 
should have been quite willing to leave them dancing 
there, and go home to my own solitude, and sleep; 
for dance, dance, danes they did; and my head ached, 
and my heavy eyelids almost closed, and two o’clock 
sounded from the Stockhelm bells, and I had sat cu 
that seat for cight Jong houra; and I resolved, whatever 
else I did, never again to chaperone a Swede in a white 
dress to a Bourse Ball. 

More pleasant to me, I must confeas—as I do not 
wear white dresses, the sign of a dancing lady at a 
court-ball—was the solitary walk I took to revive 
myself the next day, after having been up from six 
o'clock on New-Year's morn, to three o'clock on the 
morning after it, ‘i 

The Bourse Ball was a curious zpectacte, aa a national 
institation of very ancient origin; but nature has ever 
been my friend—almost my best friend; and from 





I lost my temper, and the Swedes lost their sptrita, 
The snow had melted from the Place, and its unbroken 
surface looked ke a lake. But to my no small per- 
plexity, T saw boys sliding on what appeared to me to 
be merely a sheet of water forined by the melted snow. 
They cut figures and capers, they threw parcels before 
them, slid after them, and took them up without stop- 
ping. What aan it be? are they running over water? 
Three o'clock ¢ame: it was dark; the lamps in the 
streets and in the houses were lighted; the lights 
sparkled here, there, everywhere, up and down and 
around my Place, Twent to the window, and uttered 
a ery of delight—my whole Place was a sheet of 
glittering crystal, reflecting in its polished mirror a 
treble row of sparkling liglits. No; words cannot tell 
how beautiful it looked. ‘Lhe snow had melted of and 
left the ive wet underneath; in the day it looked 
like water, in the might it was hard, clear, shining 
glass. The only thing Lever saw at all resembling it, 
but on a gmaller scale, was an underground lake in ofte 
of the Austrian salt-mines, which was encircled with 
emall Jamps: tfc white heaps of salt around it might 
luok in the gloom like the snow of Sweden. 

And so it remained, a nightly delight to my eyes for 
some time. Then came the snow again—a regular 
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snow-storm, the first I had seen in the North. It drove 
along in a white moving cloud. The ever-changing 
aspect of my Place was now most singular: my crystal 
lake, indeed, was gone; but through the white driving 
mist, rapidly-driven stedges were seen traversing the 
road that Jay between it and the water where the 
vessels were laid up; and all was seen as if through a 
white yeil. The tall bare masts of the ships, and thu 
formal lines of trees, were curiously mystified. ‘Lhe 
wild and angry storm had something so strong and 
cruel in its breath, it lifted the snow, and whirled it 
round and round, and up like a spray-cloud to the dark 
sky; but still the snow came aguin, and grew deep and 
deeper, and would rest there still when the storm-fit 
was over, like Patience beneath the assaults of a tyrant. 

‘Now, then,’ said my old countess-housekeeper, 
smiling widely, and rubbing her hands—‘ now, then, you 
begin to see our winter; you never saw anything like 
that before. You have no snow in Mngland—-I know 
that: no sun cither—nothing but fog.’ 

Ag ] never contradict the good woman's assertions, 
hnowing it would be impossible, when they are once 
made, tu change their character, I let judgment go by 
default, and her verdict against Huglish snow and 
sunshine was unquestioned by her hearers. I only 
looked from the window of her great sefony, and sald: 
‘Tow frightful 1’ 

“Frightful! not at all; we shall have it good uow : 
that is beginning. ‘he snow wall rest on the ice now, 
and then it will freeze and become hard, and so we 
shall have a good winter, and the industry will go on. 
Yos, madame, that is better than the fog of Lugland. 
We can travel on sledges here, and we lave warm 
stoves, Which you never could learn to make or use in 
Kngland; su that one of our ministers who went to 
London was all roasted— yes, roasted -~on one side, 
and frozen on the other, Yes, that is true; fe never 
recovered it, and has the liver-complaint to this day. 

‘Was that the overdone or underdone side ?? J 
inquired, very gravely ; but my hosiess was pouring 
forth such a volume of inforination to the rest of her 
auditory on Eneland and the English, that my query 
remained] unanew ered. 


THE WATER-BU TT. 

Tu sanitary value of good water, and of a plentiful 
supply of it. has become so generally understood, or 
rather admitted, that the surface of our island is being 
bored and welled, piped and drained, in all directions, 
in search of the precious liquid. Bat the subject is 
far from being, even yet, generally understood: people 
are willing to admit the facts stated by our sunitary 
reformers and Boards of Health, but they do not quite 
understand the reasonings which are supported by the 
facts. Does one kind of water wash clothes as well, 
wil make tea as well. and boil meat as well ay another; 
and if not, why not? 

The chemistry involved in the differences betw oon 
different kinds of water is not very complex. Abso- 
lntely pure water is never, perhaps, found in nature ; 
for, being a powerful solvent, it is pretty certain to 
contain some foreign ingredient. Very «tean snow yields 
the purest water, except that which has been distilled. 
Distilled water is vapid and tasteless as a beverage, 
and js not in favour in its simple state, but it is 
invaluable in medicines; and it woud, if it could be 
procured with less trouble, be much cmployed for 
washing and cleaning, as it dissolves soap better than 
any other water. Rain-wator, if caught before it has 
had time to become defiled by dirty roofs and smoky 
chimneys, is very nearly pure, especially if filtered to 





* Since this article was in type, we have learned that a modified 
‘version of it hax recently appeared in a religious periodical, to 
ww fbich it was sent by the nuthor a yoar ago. Hd. CB. 


remove any merely mechanical impurities ; it is useful 
for all domestic purposes, anf is, moredver, rendered 
drinkable by the sir which comes in contact with 
the drops ag they fall. Spring-water, derived from 
rain which has flowed over or through mineral beds, 
absorbs carbonate and sulphate of lime and other salts, 
und becomes thereby ‘hard.’ In soft water, soap diasolves 
without curdling, and washes with a lather; wheresa 
hard water curdies the soap. Spring-water that contains 
carbonate of lime may be rendered soft by boiling, 
which throws down the carbonate in a solid state, 
forming the furrgwhich so often linea our tea-kettles. 
If the water contains sulphate of lime, the separation 
cannot be made by simple boiling; but on adding a little 
soda, the sulphuric acid leaves the lime and seizes on 
the soda, allowing the lime to fall as a white sediment. 
Well-water and river-water, like spring-water, are 
derived originally from rain, and acquire their mineral 
qualities from the surfaces over which, or the strata 
through which they flow: they become hard or soft, 
pure or impure, therefore, according to circumstances. 

The curious action of hard water on soap*cannot be 
understood withont paying a little attention to the 
chemistry of soap itself. What ie soap? It is a 
chemical union of a fat and an alkali; the fat may be 
oil, or tallow, or grease, and the alkali pay be soda, or 
potash, or ammonia; but there must one of each 
kind. Fat will not dissolve in water; but when pre- 
viously combined with alkali, it readily dissolves, and 
the three together form the well-known lather or 
suds, So much for the soap, then; but still this does 
not explain the action of soup in washing. The skin 
and the linen, when dirty, have always a certain amount 
of greasincss, Which water will not remove, because it 
hans so little affinity for greasy or olly substgncos; but 
if a little soda or potash be used, this at once forms a 
compound, a soap, with the grease, and the newly- 
formed soap beeomes soluble in water. Every person 
Whowashes his hands with the aid of a bit of soda, 
becomes a soap-inaker at that instant, without being 
conscious of his dignity. If soda or potash alone were 
used in washing, the eaustic action of the alkali would 
corrode the shin and burn or destroy the linen; and it 
1s on this account that soup is made previously. The 
alkali is the real dutergent or washing agent, while the 
vil or tallow softens and mellows the causticity. All 
suap 1s made with less fat than will fully saturate the 
alkali, so that the latter still retains power enough to 
saponify the grease vpon which it is required to act. 
When soap and soft water, then, are uscd in washing, 
the alkali of the soap combines with the grease or dirt 
{o form a still richer soap, which becomes easily soluble 
in the water; but when the water is hardened by 
coutsining sulphate of lime—which is the case with 
mach of our sprine-water—a perplexity arises. The 
sulphur acid of the sulphate has a strong affinity for 
the alkali of the suap; the two unite to form sulphate 
of soda or of potash, while the lime of the one and the 
| fat of the other, having nothing else to do, unite to form 
the curd; su that the soap becomes no soap, and the 
washing can only be half effected. But though the 
enemy cannot be conquered, he can be neutralised: 
throw in a little more alkali, in the familiar forms of 
soda or potas), and the acid of the sulphate, feasting 
on this spare alkali, will leave the soap to do ite own 
work in its own way. Perhaps this little bit of 
chemistry will suffice to shew the philosophy of hard 
water in washing. 

In tho much-entangled question respecting the supply 
of water to the metropolis, many of the reasonings 
have been founded on the fact, that Thames water 
contains rather a large percentage of lime, and is to 
that extent hard.- Some of the well-water is still 
harder; but the water from the surface-drainage of 
wide districts like Bagshot, is found to be much softer; 
J and some of the recent plans have been based on this 














fact. The laundress is closely interested in this question. 
Seme attention was excited about three years ago by 
#n estimate from Mr Bullar, that the washing-bills of 
the metropolis reach L.5,000,000 annually ; that is, that 

al cost af washing clothes amounts to this vast 
sum. The estimate was the result of five or six years’ 
investigation. Mr Bullar inquired of labouring-men 
and their families ; of the superintendents of the various 
poblie wash-houses; of single men in the humbler 
grades of life; of small tradesmen aud shopkeepers; of 
servants in wealthier families; and of the wealthicr 
families themselves; and grouping society into classes, 
and putting down a certain average per head to each, 
he arrived at the above result in round numbers. 
The numbers are given with a full acknowledgment of 
the difBculty, if not impossibility, of obtaining a correct 
result; but, like many other estimates, this may be 
useful until a better is obtained. The soap-and-water 
question thus rises to one of some magnitude. 

Professor Clark has adduced a remarkable fact, 
illustrative of the wear and tear of linen by the use of 
hard water. I'wo young men, brothers, in Glasjow, 
were put into counting-houses, o: e in London, and the 
other in Glasgow. They had a similar assyrtinent of 
shirts given to each. Some time after, whea the 
brother in London came hack on a visit to Glasgow, 
the lady of the house pointed out, to the wonder of her 
female friends, the difference observable in the wear of 
the shirts of the two brothers; those that had under- 
gone the London washing being so much more worn 
than the others which had been washed at Glasgow. 
So far as regards the soot or ‘blacks’ resulting from 
factories and ironworks, and dwellings in a district 
where coals are cheap, it is not improbable that linen 
becomes soiled by the air of Glasgow quite a3 much as 
by that of London; indeed, Professor Clark places it 
before London in this respect. ‘The truth of the matter 
is, that so much soda and pearl-ash are required to 
neutralise the lime in London water, that textile 
materials suffer thereby. 

Thirty pounds of soap are consumed by every 100 
gallons of Thames water, before it forms a lather titted 
for detergent purposes. So says Dr Lyon Playfair; 
and a serious statement it is, According to competent 
authoritica, the soap consumed in Great Britain aycrages 
about seven and a half pounds per iad per annum, 
which, at 608. per hundredweight, or 1.50 per ton, 
would give about 3s. 4d. for each person. ‘The London 
consumption is estimated at double this ayc rage, or 
fifteen pounds per head: about 1000 tons of svap per 
month, and 250 tons of soda additional for washing 
alone, costing altogether about L.630,000 per annum 
for soap and soda for washing in the metropolis alone. 
What portion of this is absorbed by the lime which so 
unluckily finds a home in Thames water, we could not 
know, unless it were kuown how much ‘Phames water 
is used annually for detergent purposes; vut it must 
amount to a pretty severe water-rate, wineh Father 
Thames will not remit. 

So close are the links of the sovial chain, that even 
a basin of water may affect both the ethics and the 
sesthetice of the multitude, when tlhe basin is multiplied 
by millions. Thoughtful men have built up a structure 
of reasoning by the following steps: Thames wate 
(taking this as an example) contains more lime, irve- 
spective of impurities, than is desirable; it is hard; it 
requires much soap and soda to make it wash well; 
this soda injures the clothes, and the additional soap is 
expensive ; this expense tends to discourage the washing 
of clothes among poor families; this discouragement 
tends to the use of dark colours in dresses, as a means 
of conceuling dirt; and this concealment by means of 
a dusky hue cannot fail to have some effect, however 
alight, on the decent self-respect of the wearcra, and of 
the e poeta taste in regard to colours in dress. An 
opi has been-expressed, that if manufacturera, who 
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supply on large acale the materiale for women’s and 
chifiren’s dresses, were to watch attentively the districts 
in which the various kinds command a ready sale, they 
would probably find that, other things being equal, the 
dark colours would sell most in districts supplied with 
hard water ; the brighter colours being disposed of more 
readily in the eoft-water districts. Wo do not Know 
whether any of the great firms in Manchester or 
Glasgow are in a position to throw light on this very 
curious and not unimportant subject. 

Washing, whether of the person or of the garments, 
is by no means the only process in which the relative 
hardness and softness of water is an important quos- 
tion. Jn all operations where water is to act as a 
solvent, or to draw out the qualities of animal and 
vegetable substances, the agent must be free, to do its 
work well; and with lime, &e., present, water is nota 
free agent ; it performs ifs chemicn] functions only so far 
as its hard companion permits it so to do. Whenever 
opportunity has been afforded for muking the inquiry, 
it has generally been found that housewives and manu- 
facturers like soft water better than hard: the one for 
domestic, and the other for factory purposes. Some few 
years ago, the Stoekport Water-works Company began 
to supply two kinds of water-—the firs. having a degree 
of hardness ahout equal to that of ‘Thames water, and 
the second being much softer. ‘he soft water came 
into very general favour: iff was voted better for 
washing, as it used Joss soap; it was better for tea, as 
it used less of the costly leaf; it was better for brewing, 
as it drew out the malt extract more effectively ; it was 
letter for steam-engines, as it did not corrode the 
hoilers so quuckly. A) bleacher of Stockport told Dr 
Sutherland, that 45 pounds of alkali with the sott water 
has na much bleaching «fect as 50 pounds withthe 
harder water; and that the saving of soap is in still 
larger proportion. A calieo-printer said, that the soft 
water requires less dyc-drugs to produce the desired 
intensity of tint. 

In amanufacturing district, the steam-boiler question 
is of anuch importance ; for there is now an accumula- 
tion of evidence, that the boilers become incrusted much 
sooncr hy the use of hard than soft water: the chemical 
theory of the subject shews that this would probably 
be the case, but stall it is necessary to test it by facta. 
At Blackburn, as ut Stockport, the town has recently 
been supplied with water nearly soft, instead of a much 
harder water, derive from brooks near the town; and 
the engineers have found thet they save more than the 
amount of the water-rate, hy the iessemme of expense 
in repuiring wid cleaning stcam-hoilers. Warrington, 
in like manner, has its two kinds of water; and the 
brewers have, by pretty general consent, abandoned 
the hard for the soft. 

As the tea-qr stion is one that comes home to every 
one’s pocket in England, we mast notice it. Mr Philip 
Hollaud, a surgeon, who has the usual laboratory aids 
for testing and purifying water, hag stated, that the 
Lambeth Company's water, formerly derived from the 
Thames, near Waterloo Bridge, but now from a higher 
and purer part of the same river--used to be very hard, 
foul, disagreeabie, and unwholesome; and that, as @ 7 
matter of economy as well as of health, he used to add 
a little oxalate of ammonia to the water whenever tea 
was made; the consequence was, that ten ounces of tea 
went ag fur as cighteen Gunces liad before gone, He 
states, that one pennyworth of the oxalate would suffice 
to precipitate the line in ten gallons of Thames water, 
Jt would not be fair to draw inferences unfavourable to 
the London watcr companies from such a fact as this, for 
the whole of them have now abandoned the obtaining of 
water from the Thaines, except at some distance from 
London, but stil] ‘he principle is the same. 

Mr Webster, in his Lncyclopadia of Domestic Economy, 
thus sums up his viewa concerning the water best fltted 
for cooking :—‘ In culinary operations, where the object 
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te to soften the texture of animal or vegetable matter, 


HT ‘or to extract from it, and present in # liquid form, some 


of its aoluble parte, soft water is the most effective, and 
to be preferred. In brewing, boillng, or atewing ment, 
making soup, or any extract whatever, soft water is 
best. But if wo consider the cooking of vegetables, we 
shall find that in some instances hard water is better 
than soft; and this the cook knows, practically at least, 
by throwing salt into the water, which makes it hard. 
Soft water without salt las too powerful a dissolving 
effect upon green vegetables; it makes them too tender, 
deatroying that firmness essential to the preservation 
of their juices, which are thus dissolved and extracted, 
and the vegetables consequently rendered insipid, at 
least to English palates. ‘Together with the juices, the 
green colour ig extracted, and the vegetables rendered 
pale, and even yellowish. In boiling fish, likewise—the 
contrary to boiling meat—it is not required merely to 
render the fish soft, but to preserve a certain degree of 
its firmness; salt is therefore put into the water in 
boiling fish; hence it is evident thut, in this case, hard 
water is at lenst as good as soft, if not better. It 
may, therefore, be laid down as a rule in domestic 
econonly, that when the olject is to digsulve substances, 
to render them soft, or to extract the virtues of any- 
thing, 28 in soups, broths, stews, &c., then soft water is 
the best; but when the object is to cook the food by 
preserving the juices as much as possible, hard water 





ia preferable, Thijs, it is to be remarked, although 
correct, is not the prevaihng opinion derived from 
books on cookery.’ 

This concluding remark looks very much as if doctors ; 
differ in the saucepan as elsewhere. Certayr if is, that , 
hard water is treated a little more ger oS) .oMr Web- 
ster, a laboratory cook, than by kitchen-C C4 generally. | 


in the metropolis. BO) a 

Meat, M. Soyer saya, seums to be influetioed much 
in the eame way as vegetables, by botling in 
water; that is, the characteristic qualittes are 
developed or drawn out ae they ought to be,. Hard 
water seems to compress the pores; while soft water 
dijates them, and acts upon the succulent matter 
which they contain, making them more nutritious In 
boiling salt-meat, our great authority tells na, ‘ leas 
salt is extracted when boiled in hard water, and at the 
same time the meat is not so tender as when boiled in 
soft water. Soft water evaporates one-third faster than 
hard water.’ 

But what of water as a drink per se? Dr Leech, 
a medical practitioner of Glasgow, made a statement 
before the Board of Health in 1850, which, if correct, 
is of considerable importance:—‘ During the late 
cholera, there was a remarkable circumstance which 
deserves notice, as compared with the epidemic of 
1832. Since the former yesod, the population ot" 
Glasgow south of the Clyde has nearly doubled; and 
with this exception and the introduction of the soft- 
water supply (bythe Gorbals Gravitation Water- works), 
the circumstences might be considered as the same at 
hoth perisds, In 1882, in one district—the parish of 
Gorlafs—the attack was fearful; while Glasgow north 
of tie Clyde also suffered severely. During the late 
cpideyic, Gorbals parish furnished comparatively a 
stgaly nunher of cases, while the epidemic in other 
parts ‘pf Glasgow was very severe. The unanimous 
opiniorf of the medical society was, that this compara- 
tive immunity was to be attributed to the soft-water 
supply.” In confirmation of this tendency in hard 
water to encourage cholera more extensively than fou 


The magic. stove making, nectar-brewing, gastronomic | Dr Paton has stated that in Charleston, a district o 


M. Soyer, who has sequired something more than tha | 
ordinary fame which belongs to good cooks, ins brought 
his knowledge to bear on this subject, as on all others 
connected with the culinary art. He tells us that 


Thames water is tuo tard for cooking; that if cabbage, | 


greens, spinach, or asparagus, be boiled in it, they 
acquire a ycllow tinge; that French beans are still 
more discoloured ; that pease and beans have a tendency 
to shrivel up; that the boiling requires a longer time; 
and that it is desirable to add a little soda to the water, 
to soften it. 

M. Soyer conducted a remarkable series of experi- 
ments in 1850, at the suggestion of the Board of Lealth,’ 


Paisley, standing higher and possessing purer air than 
most of the town, and supplied with water from wells 
and not by the company, cholera made ita most severe 
attack, hardly missing a family, except a few who were 
supplied with soft water. In respect to fever, also, 
the Local Beard of Health in Paisley found that in 
‘he district supplied with well-water, fever prevailed 
In inore than tenfold ratio, as compared with the 
(listrict supplied from the water-works, of which the 
Water is obtained from hills of considerable height a 
fi.w miles from the town. Nothing surely can be more 
worthy of attention than such statements as these; 
sunning streams of clean water, and vessela plentifully 


The object was to ascertain what influence the quality< ;Mied with it, are blessings to the inhabitants of a 


of the water exerts on the infusion of tea; or, as we 
familiarly term: it, on making tea, Te procured dis- 
tilled water from Apothecaries’ Hall; water from an 
Artesian well in Covent-garden Market; water from 
an Artesian well, 8360 feet deep, at the Reform Club- 
house; water from a well, 200 fect deep, at the Camden 
Station ; New River water; water fron: a spring in Weil- 
close Square ; water from a well at Camberwell ; Thamics 
water; and water rendered artificially hard by three 
different proportions of lime. He procured green tea, 
black tea, and mixed tea, and made infusions of cach of 
the three kinda in each of the eleven kinds of water. 
He found that the diatilled water gave the extract more 
quickly than any other; indecd, almost too quickly, 
for it drew out also a little of the woody flavour, which 
is not wanted. The water from the decp well at the 
Reform Club-house, though ranking second in rapidity 
of action, is placed by him jn the first rank as regards 
tea-making qualities. Not only does hard water require 
@ longer time than soft to extract the quality of the 
leaf, but there is a percentage which it seems to leave 
wholly unextracted. M. Soyer asserts, that with 
Thames water it requires one-third more tea to produce 
a giyen quantity and strength of extract, than if pure 
-aoft water were uscd—an nossertion which, if true, 





polste to an enormous annual waste, of a somewhat 





C\sely-built town; but if disease follows some kinds of 
eR Ms ater, the wide world ought to know it, 

~ the rns and water-butts ave in much disfavour with 
medical men. There is an increasing use of the 
pressuce Cr constant-supply system ; that is, a system 
whereby tha water is driven froth the water-works 
with such force as to keep all the pipes, great and 
small, always tall, Dr Haaseli, one of the medical 
witnesses examined by the Board of Health, has pointed 
out that the water in a cistern is generally exposed 
to light, air, the sun, and the reception of dead and 
living organic matter. ‘This organic matter, (ith dirt 
and dust of various kinds, forms an ever-in ing 
mass, which is stirred up every time the water 
comes in, oply to subside again when it is quiescent, 
Cisterne and water-butts are often placed in rather 
inaccessible positions, and cannot be reached without 
ladders or other troublesome contrivances; this, and 
the well-known tendency to postpone as long as pe 
sible ail house repairs and disagreeabie house cleansings, 
lead too often to an unsightly and woawholesome state | 
of the water-supply, over and above the defects whic! 
may exist in the water from other causes, : 

We are a much clothes-washing, mach tea-drinking, 
much meat-eating te; and when our sanitary 
friends thus tell us how largely’ the good-fortunes if 
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the’ clothes and the tea and the meat depend oa the 
qualiay of the water, it will be a little too bad if: we do 
not bear in mind the fact—-supposing it to be supported 
by wider experience—in ofr future practical operations 
for water-supply. 





THE MASTODON. 


Amemnica hes long been famous for its mammothe ; and 
we have now before us a handsome quarto," in which 
the story of the monster creatures is told with such 
particulars as shew that the fame has substantial 
grounds to rest upon, The volume itself, which ig 
highly creditable to the author, affords a favourable 
view of the advancement of paleontological science in 
the United States; and we purpose, while calling atten- 
tion to it, to gather a summary of the interesting facts 
which it contains. 

The first mention of mammoth bones in America 
occurs in a letter written by the Rev. Cotton Mather to 
Dr Woodward, secretary of the Royal Society in 1712. 
The devout writer was describing a manuscript work 
of two folio volunies, in which sone painstaking colonial 
author had declared, that the statements cuncerning 
giants in the book of Genesis were fully verified by 
the discovery of certain big bones, evidently liuman, 
not fur from Albany. These had been found in 1703, 
and othera were subsequently picked up near the same 
locality on the vesks of the IIudson. Among them 
was a tooth of five poundweights, and another with 


fangs six inches in length, described as being singularly | 


like the eyetooth of a man. ‘The learned colonist may 
be pardoned for believing he had found a fossil antedi- 
luvian, seeing that in his day witchcraft was a fact to 
milliona, and mankind gencrally had not made up thew 
minds that the earth spins round the sun. fe 

Since that time, bones, teeth, and skeletons, more or 
less perfect, have been found in different parts of the 
world and through all degrees of climate—in France, 
Switzerland, on the slopes of the Llimalaya, on the banks 
of the Irrawadi, and in America. From the speamens 
brought to light, the number of species is now reckoned 
ag twenty-three, with a subdivision including four 
othere, all based chiefly on differences in the structure 
of the teeth. Numerous as the dise: ycries have been 
in America, it is remarkable that, except in a aigle 
instance, none of the remains haye been met with cast 
of the Hudson River, while they occur in al the other 
states down to the Isthmus and as far west as Oregon. 
A vertebra and two teeth are all that have ever been 
found in New England, and yet they are seen agnin in 
Canada; so there was probably sonie local cause, npart 
from that of climate, which kept them out of the part 
of the country referred to. 

In 1740, De Longucil, a Freneliman, :ame upon 
some large bones at the Salt Lick, in Ohio, which 
seemed to him of auch importance, that bc sent then 
to Pars, where they were carefully examine! and com- 
mented on by the savants. Naturalists tovk up the 
subject, but without any attempt, so far ag is known, 
to prove that the bones were human. At length, in 
1801, two nearly entire skeletons were found near the 
Hudson; and in 1840, Koch discovered the famous 
deposit in Missouri, from which was obtained che 
skeleton now in the British Museum, Meanwliile, 
Cuvier had been the first to give a scientific description 
of the huge creature, for which he proposed the name 
Mastodon, from two Greck words signifying nipple-tooth, 
edding the distinctive term giganteuz. Those who have 
seen the teeth, will remember the conical protuberances 
on the upper surface of the grindere, 7 

The state of New Jersey is rich in fossils; one of 
its small rivers, the Wullkill, is called the Mastodon 





* The Mastodon Giganteus of North America. By J. CU. Warren, M.D. 
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Stream. In October 1844, portions of five skeletons 
were found at Hackettstown, about twenty miles 
from Newark: most of tho bones, however, except 
those connected with the jaw, crumbled away on 
exposure to the air, Ono set was particularly inte- 
resting, as they were those of a young or calf mastodon, 
and they have been of signal use in enabling the learned 
to trace the natural history of the animal from the 
earlier periods of its growth. ‘These skeletons were 
found in a ravine-like depreasion in a hilly ridge, where 
& swampy patch had been dried by the heat of the aun. 
All but one were in o standing position, as though 
imbedded by a sudden overflow—some at a depth of aix 
feet, others but little below the surface. In digging 
down, a layer of vegetable mould and sand was first 
passed through; the next was a yellowish stratum, 
which, as the discoverer guid, ‘resembled and smelt 
like the matter of a cow-yard;’ and besides this, 
there was found among the bones a quantity of stuff 
which he took to be ‘coarse chopped straw and bite of 
stick.’ All these were indications that the animals had 
been buried at a comparatively recent date. 

In the following year, another discovery waa made 
Orange County, on the west of the Hudson River, about 
soyenty mules above New York, appe.rs to have been 
a favourile resort of the mammoth; it was thera that 
the two skeletons above mentioned had been toand ia 
1801, ‘TF / sunimers of POi4 and 1845 were unusually 
dry, and’/ nuny small collections of water ontirely 
disappeared; Jakes became swamps, and swamps dry 
ground. The farmers took advantage ot the event, 
and dug up the soft mud from the hoetlows, and used it 
asmanurn. Mr Brewster, whose farm 1s situated a few 
miles frou Newburgh, was digging at the bottom of ao 
small valley; and at thr ¢ feet below the surfuce he 
came upon a bed of shell-marl, into which the diggers 
had penetrated about a foot, when a lard masa was 
struck by the spade. ‘A rock!’ cricd some; ‘A mam- 
moth!’ cricd others jestingly. An examunation took 
place, and the supposed rock was found to be bone. 
Considerable cagerucss was then manifested to explore 
further; the digging was carefully continued, and 
presently the skulk and long white tusks of a mastodon 
lay exposed to the wondermg gaze of a hundred spec- 
tatorg, who, as the Newburgh turnpike-roud lay but a 
few yards from the spot, hud all stopped on their 
journcy to se the sight. The top of the skull was 
about five fect blow the surface, and its position 
affurded a clue to the direction in which the other 
porhions of the skeleton mueht be looked for. The 
digeers continued theiy tusk; it was slow work to 
disinter such a monster, yet by the end of the second 
day, nearly every bone had been discovered, tv tho 
grcat delight of the whole party. 

Tn the hollow formed by the cavity of the ribs, lay a 
masy of about live or six bushels of broken twigs, 
rushes, leaves, and earthy matter; the coarse-chopped 
straw and bits of stick of the New Jersey farmer. The 
pieces of wood varied from the sin dlest sized twig up 
to half an iach in diaineter, and averaged two inches in 
length, with evident signa of having beeuw crushed, but 
not ground, by great pressure, Maple, lune, and willow 
were, a8 was thought, discovercd among these frag- 
ments; but ope conclusion nuyht safely be entertained, 
which wag, that the heap had once been the contents of 
the mastodon’s stomach, and constituted what Professor 
Hitehcovk called his last supper. ‘The conclusion was 
strengthened by a train of the samo matcrial, about 
four inchea diameter, extending from the stomach 
towards the tasi, where, beyond the bones, lay a homo- 
geneous mass cridently fecal. This would have been 
closely and carefully examined, but the sides of the 
excavation fil} on the second night, and the materials 
were so dveply buried and intermingled with the soil, 
that further search had to be abandoned. All the 
bones, however, werc obtained, excepting the toe-banes 
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jof the left hind-foot. One of the tuske was broken in 

‘two in lifting it from the ground; their length was ten 
feet eleven inches, and seven and a half inches diameter 
at the base—dimensions truly prodigious, and convey- 
ing marvellous ideas of the creatures that carried such 
appendages. From the fact of the fore-legs having 
been found stretched out in front of the skeleton, it 
was supposed that the animal had sunk in swampy 
ground, and floundered laboriously to extricate itself, 
ns ia the case at times with the hippopotamus of the pre- 
sent day; but not succeeding, it had died of starvation 
on the spot, and was gradually buricd by natural causes, 
operating through a serics of years. Jor a few months 
after its discovery, this skeleton was cxhibited in New 
York, and other towns of the United States; it ulti- 
mately became the property by purchase of Dr Warren, 
who had it properly articulated; and it is now set up in 
a fire-proof building at Boston, where many American 
and British naturalists have had opportunity for examin- 
ing it. ‘There is another almost perfect skeleton in the 
museum at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Of the five 
skeletons now standing in different museums, four were 

discovered in Orange County. 

This last disinterment gives us a somewhat startling 
peep into the antediluvian world, We find not only 
the skeleton of an extinct quadruped, but also the 
remains of what he lived on; and the mind is be- 
wildered in contemplating the huge form in which 
animal life prescntcd itself in past ages, and in having 
it brought, a8 it were, so near tous. An examinstion 
of the marl in which the bones were found, shews it 
to contain land and fresh water shells identical with 
species now in existence, Dr Carpenter, among others, 
has examined the ‘bits of stick’ with the microscope, 
and finds them to belong to some coniferous tree or 
shrub which still grows in America, 
important link between the life of the present and 
that of the past. Rushes formed part of the food as 
well as branches; and we may believe, that when the 
mastodon found the wood too dry, he betook hiniself to 
the boys and swampa in search of moister food, where, 
sinking by his cnormous weight, he was unable to get 
out again. 

Dr Warren gives a detailed and methodical descrip- 
tion of the several skeletons that have come under his 
notice, comparing one with the other im strueture and 
dimensions; and on many points he has cleared up 
doubts, and added to our knowledge. ‘The number of 
teeth supplied to the mastodon was long a matter of 
uncertainty, and it was often a question whether ant 
animal that Hved on such tough food did not wear out 
his teeth Jong before he ceased to need them. We now 
know, as might have been predicted with certainty, that 
efficient masticating power was fully provided for in 
the huge quadruped’s economy. ‘The whole number of 
teeth compriscd six on each side in exch jaw: firet 
came the two small anterior milk molars; the third, 
also small, with six points or nipples; the fourth, a 
larger of the same kind; followed by the fifth, still 
larger, at a late period of life; and last, the sixth, ‘the 
great ultimate four or five ridged tooth, with its eight 
or ten points, which takes the place of all the others, 
and remains the solitary tooth of its side, to be retained 
by the animal, so far as we know, during the remainder 
of its life.’ These last mentioned are the finest examples 
we possess of nuture’s handiwork in the way of teeth; 
indeed. they may be called superb; and their eomposi- 
tion and structure aro superior to those of any of the 
present races of animals. ‘hus provided, the mastodou 
might have enjoyed himself for four or five ecnturies, 
secure of life as long as he had strength to move 
his jaws. 

_ _ The tusks are incisor teeth enormously developed ; 
the first pair, as shown by the calf found near Hacketta- 
town, fall out, and left room fur their permanent suc- 
Gésaprs, The dimensions of these have been already 
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stated: they are formed of a suocession of lemins, 
composed of phosphate and carbonate of Hme, chiium, 
magnesia, soda, and sulphur.’ Besides there, there was 
a pair of inferior or mandibular tusks in the lower jaw, 
one of which yet remains in the skeleton described by 
Dr Warren ; it is cleven inches in Jength, and the cavity 
for its fellow is still seen on the opposite side of the 
jaw. This lower tusk is never found in the elephant 
genus; it therefore constitutes a distinct and marked 
difference between that and the mastodon. , 

In comparing the two, the elephant is seen to be 
taller, lighter, and more adapted for movement than 
the mastodon; while the latter is built for slow motion, 
to bear great weights, and move heavy masses, and 
conveys an idea of far more gigantic proportions. Its 
longest rib-bone measures fifty-five inches in length, 
and tbe bones of the fore-feet are two fect across, What 
« foot must that have been when covered with muacle, 
skin, and hair! Some parts of the skeleton bear a 
greater reseniblance to certain bones of the human 
body than to those of any other quadruped ; which 
tuct may perhaps excuse their having been taken for 
those of giants. The Siberian mammoth—a Tatar name, 
meaning of the earth—is supposed by many persons 
to be the same as the mastodon; but it is in reality 
an cleplint, the Klephas pronigenius, as shewn by the 
difference of structure, and the absence of tusks in the 
lower jaw. Numbers of these animals have been found 
frozen up in sand-banks, retaining ‘all their Mesh and 
original form ulmost unchanged. 

The period at which the mastodon ranged the earth, 
is an interesting question with geologists. The tempo- 
rate zone of America appears to have been its chief 
habitat; its remnains have been found on the north-west 
coast of that continent, as far north as sixty-flve 
degrees; and Mr Darwin met with them in Patagonia, 
and other parts of the south, We may consider it 
as settled, that the creatures lived at the time the 
Alps and Caucasian chains were being upheaved, about 
the middle of the tertiary period ; when the northern ice 
was confined to the arctic circle; when the great valleys 
of Switzerland and of the Danube were seas, forming 
offshoots from the Black Sea and the Caspian; when 
the voleanoes of France and Germany were in full 
operation, and an outbreak of molten matter created 
Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway. That was the age of 
pachyderms; and the mastodon is supposed to have 
been a link between the deinotherium and the elephant, 

The Muropean mastodon was in existence at an 
earlier period than that of America; the bones of the 
Mastodon angustidens have been found in France in 
caleareous rock fifty feet below the surface; while the 
remains of the Mastodon giganteus of the western hemi- 
sphere, ‘have generally been discovered in post-tertiary 
or alluvial formation, at the depth of from five to ten 
fut in lacustrine deposits, in bogs, or shell-marl” The 
elephant period is believed to have been the same in 
both continents, though it was stated by M. Desor, st 
the late meeting of the Swiss Society, that the ele- 
phant preceded the glacial period in Switzerland, but 
followed it in America, the species, however, being the 
same. It appears certain thet the Llephas primigeniua 
and mustodon were both in existence at the same time. 

Negative evidence of some value is found in the fact, 
that in the most ancient sculptures of which we havo 
any knowledge, there is no representation whatever of 
the mastodon. This, notwithstanding the arguments 
to the contrary, would assign the animals to a period 
anterior to the creation of man. A long-continued 
: serics of observations on the time required for the 

depysition of marl, and other superficial strata, would 
| furnish some clue to the period in which the bones 
; Were imbedded. Sir Charles Lyell, who has bestowed 
| much attention on the subject, and examined the loca- 








| lities in which the bones have been found, says, that 
| the mastodons of America ‘lived after the deposition of 
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; : the. narthern drift, and, consequently, the coffiness of | attention; and we therefore propose, in the course of 


Slimate which probably coincided in date with the | 


‘Sranaportation of the drift was not, as some pretend, 
; eause of their extinction.’ And his opinion is, 
‘that the disappearance of the mastodon, and many 
other megatheroid animals, oceurred at a period not 
very long anterior to the introduction of man,’ 

The cause of disappearance remains uncertain, and 
ig the more difficult to explain, because the climate 
and vegetation appear -not to have been greatly dif- 
ferent from the present. Individual deaths can be 
accounted for, but ugj the destruction of a whole 
race. Whether there Was any ptocess of cxtirpation 
similar to those taking place in our day, is a ques- 
tion which will tax the ingenuity of philosophers for 
some time longer. » 





THE LIFE AND POETRY OF EDGAR POE. 


Among the results of that spirit of enterprise which 
has brought us into intimate connection with the other 
nations of the earth, a more extended knowledge of 
literature is certainly not the least interesting. The 
triumphs of science and human energy, which have 
done so much to change our ideas of distance, and to 
give us ample opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the remote portiona of the world, have hud an 
effect in widening the circle of readers to such a degroe, 
that authors may now be said to write, not for those of 
their own country merely, but fur a workl-wide public. 
This is cspecially the caso in regard to those who, 
though separated from us by the mighty ocean, use 
the same language, and give expression to ideas very 
similar @ our own. The extent to which our know- 
ledge of Amerivan literature has increased within the 
last few years, is one of the most striking illustrations 
‘that could be adduced of the manner in which free 
communication between nation and nation contributes 
to the general diffusion of enlightenment, and the 
cultivation of an elevated taste, As may easily be sup- 
posed, our transatlantic cousing have hitherto profited 
most by these benefits. ‘Their literature and art are 
little elec as yet than reflections of our own; but 
we have, nevertheless, obtained some return for what 
they have derived from us, in the works of the more 
recent American authors—works which are now begin- 
ning to exhibit greater originality, and indicate the 
formation of what will in course of time be worthy 
of being considered a national literature. The pocts 
and novelists are leading the van in this intelicc- 
tual progress; for it iy ubvions that the specimens of 
American poetry with which we are now iore or less 
familiar, evince a far higher order of geuits, and more 
remarkable characteristics of originality, than anything 
of the kind which the poets of the New World formerly 
produced. They are distinguished by a greater degree 
of freshness, by a more delicate sense of the beautiful, 
and a higher tone of feeling; and although a great 
poom, in the true sense of the term, has not yet reached 
us from the other side of the Atlantic, not a few 
remarkable ounces may now be pvinted to in the works 
of such men as Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, 
and Poe. While the first two of these are now nearly 
aa familiar to the lovera of poetry among us as they 
axe in theirown country, the others, equally worthy of 
notice, are by no means so well known as they deserve 
to be. Poe,'aa a writer of more than ordinary power, 
and #¢ one who has evinced far more originality than 
any of his contemporaries, ies especially worthy of 
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this article, to present our readers with an‘ outline of 


his‘strange, sad history, and a few selections from such 
of his poems as are most remarkable, , ea 

Three volumes of poems, tales, essays, and eritielema, 
recently collected and published in America, contain 
the contributions of Edgar Allan Poe to the periodical 
literature of his country, and form the sole basis upen 
which his reputation as a writer rests, Very recently, 
his pocms alone have been republished in England, 
with a brief prefatory essay, in which his merits aa a 
prose-writer are scarcely even referred to, while the 
moral of his life is obviously mistaken. From a bio- 
graphy prefixed to the New York edition, we aro enabled 
to form an estimate of his peraonul character, such as 
his works do not afford; and we doubt if the records 
of human wretchudness and frailty can yield anything 
more painful, than the facts upon which that estimate 
is founded. Mental philosophy will scarcely enable us 
to account for*the consisteney of a fine sense of the 
beautiful, both in physics and morals, with en extreme 
practical demoralisation; but that it did exist in the 
case before us, as iu many others, there is no room to 
doubt; for never, we believe, was genius allied to vice 
in its grosser forms more apparent than in the career 
of Edgar Poe Unhappily, circumstances of the most 
unfavourable kind surrounded him at bis very birth, 
for both his purents died while he was a mere child, 
Jeaving him little else than the dangerous inheritance 
of stroug passions and a restless disposition. Ilis lot, 
in a worldly point of view, was by no means a hard 
one, however, for at his iuther’s death he was adopted 
by a gentleman of ample means aud a kindly heart, 
who strove with true paternal solicitude to guide and 
control the wayward boy, Tis cffurts were unavailing; 
for no sooner had Poe returned trom England, where 
he had been taken by his foster-futher for the purpose 
of obtaining the advantages of a liberal education, than 
he entered upon the course of recklessness and dissipa- 
tion which ended only with lis life. Expelled from an 
American university, he returned home to repay his 
guardian’s Kindness with insults and ingratitude of the 
worst description, and subsequently set forth on a 
Quixotic journey to join the Greeks in their struggle 
for independence. Greeer he never reached, however, 
but was picked up a wandering beggar in Russia, 
and sent back only to be cashicred from a military 
establishment into which he had been admitted by 
intlucnce of no ordinary kind, 

We next hear of him as a private soldier, then as 
the successful competitor for a prize offered by an 
enterprising publisher for a tale and poem, and again 
as a miserable and half-famished writer for obscure 
Poe's gentus was not such as to remain 
long in obscurity, and accordingly his writings speedily 
brought him into notice, and procured him lucrative 
and honourable employment. Four a time he seemed 
to have overcome jis evil propensities, and to Lave 
resolvel upon a new course of lift. He married a 
young, beautiful, and gentle wife--’ The Beautiful 
Annabel wee’ of his touching and cxquisite lyric. He 
surronnded hig home with all those refinementa which 
a highly-cultivated taste could suggest and 2 moderate 
income allaw. In his humble yet poetical home, he 
appeared to th .o who knew him best to have begun 
that career of high endeavour for which his genius was 
eo well fitted, and to have entered npon a course which 
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‘wanld acon lead to fame and fortune, A few months, 
however, and allthis was at an and. His employers 
were compelled, reluctantly it is believed, to free 
themselves from a connection with one whose power 
they appreciated, but whose irregularities and apparent 
insanity were continually the source not only of annoy- 
ance, but of great pecuniary risk; for Poe’s antipathies, 
always violent, wore rendered tenfold more so by 
intemperance, and he seldom scrupled as to the means 
of giving expression to them. After cuntinued periods 
of dissipation, intervals of sobricty and great labour 
occurred. There were times of remorse, and often of 
brilliant achievement. Let no one deem such language 
misapplied in the case of one who was as yet only a 
writer of fugitive papers for ordinary periodicals. 
The periodiculism of America hus fostered all its best 
writers; and there, not less than with us, do we find 
the highest eviderfces of intellectual strength in what 
is designed to last only for a few days. The nature of 
many of Poe’s contributions was, however, enduring ; 
they bore the impress of genius; and twenty years 
hence, the beat of them will probably Joc inuch more 
familiar to English readers than they are now, Thesy 
were thrown off with amazing rapidity, considering 
their character, at a time when, after his settlement in 
New York, all who admired them, and were interested 
in their author, dcemed that he had entered upon a new 
and purer course of life. 

This hopeful period, however, was soon at an end. 
In two years after, his wife, whom he scems to lave 
really Joved, died in abject penury, and he had once 
more plunged into the wildest excesses. Desperately 
depraved, reckless, and mad, he still, at intervals, 
astonished his countrymen with some new proof of 
his genius. The literary circles of New York wero 
always open to him in his sober hours; and even 
in hie woret days, he Jacked not the self-sacrificing 
devotedness of woman, The mother of bis dead wite 
clung to him, hoping svainst hope, caring for him, 
serveening Jom, and, amid all his self-abandonment, 
watching over and eecking help for him. Occasionally 
it would seem as if this tenderness and solicitude had 
brought back Poe to a sense of shame, Le again 
turned earnestly to his pen; and in 1848, produced 
Eureka, a work to the composition of which he brought 
his capacitics obviously in their most complete develop- 
ment. It is a prose puem on the cosmogony of the 
universe, a work of rare power, and the effect of which 
in America was beyond anything that had been expe- 
' sieneed for years. It greatly increased the number of 
Poe's admirers, among whom was a Indy spoken of by 
his biographer, as ‘ one of the most brilliant women in 
New England?) Whether from snfivient canse or not, 
the name of this lady and that of the admired but 
wretched poet were frequently associated, and it was 
hoped that their eapected union might have a beneficial 
influence upon his character. This, however, did not take 
place-——Poo, in a fit of almost incomprehensible brutality, 
having obtruded himaelf, designedl]y it was thought, upon 
acircle of her friends, and in her own presence, in a state 
of wild inebriety,. Another, and the last, temporary re- 
formation followed this vccurrence. He once more gave 
evidence of adetermination of amnendment—spoke with 
unaffected horror of his past life, and became jealous of 
seduction into his former courses. Temptation assailed 
him, however, at an unguarded moment, while on his 
way to accept of an honourable invitation from a 
literary institute, and he fell never again to rise. After 
days of dissipation and madnesa, he dicd in tho public 
hospital of Baltimore, in October 1849, at the early age 
of thirty-cight, 

The moral of this melancholy history lies upon the 
surface. Dark sometimes, dreadfully dark as is the 
pore on which are written the records of genius, we 

w of nothing more sad and painful than this, for 
disver, wo believe, was the poetic gift silied with so 
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doubtful whether the daring reck the wild 
licence with which men like Poe sported with the 
responsibilities of life, have not done far more for Satan, 
than in their highest and purest works they have done 
for man. And yet the poetry of this poor inebriate is 
freo from aught of that viciousness which marked his 
life; for the most part, it ie the mournful wail of one 
whose natural endowments were never called into play 
without uttering unconsciously deep and souching 
sorrow over the wreck of tho epirit of which they 
formed a part. Itis the sad djrge-like music of those 
moments which were pauses ina lawless lifo—a strain in 
which the agony of remorse seems to thrill with all its 
intensity, or to grasp at strange quaint fancies, and 
force them to interpret things it gare not distinctly 
utter. And thus much that Poe has written, is auto- 
biographical in a stricter sense than poetry of a 
strongly subjective character generally is. Draped in 
the sombre or the flaming garments with which his 
imagination invested them, we see the poet himself, 
and all his mocking or upbraiding thoughts, wandering 
wildly through the melancholy numbers. There is 
a deep and beautiful tenderness, too, in sone of his 
lyrics, as witness the exquisite poem of Annabel Lee 
—the expression of his sorrow for the death of his 
gentle wife. 


Jt was mnany and many a year aga, 
In a kingrdoin by the sea, 

‘That a maiden there lived, whom you may Imow 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to Jove and be loved by me. 


Twas a child, and she was a child, 
Tu this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love, 
Land my Aimabcl Lee— 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me, 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this hingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beantiful Anoabel Lee; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 


But the moon never beams, without bringing me 
dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And ao, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
in the sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


This atrain of sorrow is only equalled by those in 
which the poet mourns over the wreck of his wasted 
life. Amid all hie wild excesses, and hia self-outlawry 
from the amenitics of sovial existence, he had no more 
severe censor than that which spoke from within his 
own soul. This is strikingly manifest in the poem, 
entitled The Haunted Palace, and especially in the 
following stanzas of it :~—~ 


In the greenest of our valloys, 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair und stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared Its head ;* 

In the monarch Thonght’s dominions, 
It stood there. 


* * 
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Rat evil things, in robes of sorrow, 

'  _Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 

Ak, let ws mourn! for never morrow 
Shall dawn apon him dezolate! 

And round about his hume the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travellers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 

‘Vast forms, that move fantastically, 
To a discordgnt melody 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out for ever, 
And laugh, but smile no more. 


‘While Poe’s genius was necessarily infected by tho 
depravity of his life to the extent of a misanthropical 
faithlessness in man, his poetry, from the circumstance 
of its being so strictly subjective, is less unhealthy 
than his prose. The utterance of his own self-know- 
ledge is, moreover, always too passionate tu be deemed 
insincere. His tales and sketches are often pervaded 
by the horrible, to an extent which is only suy. t from 
being repulsive by the puwer of imagination and the 
strength of the reasoning faculty displayed in them; 
but in hie poems there are almust always glimpses 4 
afforded of a ruined beauty, and an analytic treatment 
of emotion, sufficient to give them a moral tone. Ho 
seoms, as it were, to have preserved the latter sacred 
to tho ression of his own sorrow, for that the 
phantom of the past rose up before him with awful, 
soul-subduing severity is clear, we think, from many 
of his best poems. Zhe Raven is the most remark- 
able proof of this; and when we know that it was 
written during what might be considered the longest of 
those periods of sober earnestness, strong thought, and 
incessant labour which occurred in his brief career, we 
arc at no loss to discover, that what scems fanciful 
and almost amusing to the ordinary reader, had a 
deep and terrible significance to the unhappy poct. 
This remarkable poem, which occupica, we think, the 
most prominent position amoung the originalities of 
American imaginative literature, is much too long tou 
be quoted by us in its entirety, and nota little of its 
peculiar charm ie necessarily Jost by its unity of strong 
emotion being broken up. Suffice it to give a mere 
outline of the poet's reverie broken by the tapping ut 
his chamber door, and the subsequent colluguy with 
the ‘stately Raven of the saintly days of yore’—a 
meet emblem: of the dark shadow of his own worse 
than wasted life which conscience summons up before 
him. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 


wore ; 

* Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thov ’ I said, ‘art 
sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven, wandering from the 
nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plutonian 
ahore ?’ 


Quoth the Raven: ‘ Never more, 
* * * * 


But ba Raven sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke 
only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 


outpour— 
Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feathor then ho 





fluttered ; 

‘Til I scarcely more than muttered; ‘ Other friends have 
Bown before: . 

On po oars whe will leave me, as my hopes have done 


Then the bird said: ‘Nover more’ 





Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 

‘Doubtless,’ said 1, ‘what it utters is ite only stock and 
store, 

Caught from some unhappy master, whost unmercifal 
disaster 

Halloed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden 

ore— 
Till the dirges of his hopo that melancholy burden bore, 
Of—Never, never more.’ 


‘Prophet,’ said I, ‘king of evil—prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God wo 
both adore, 


Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if within the distant 


Aiden, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the augels name 
Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore.’ 
Quoth the Raven: ‘Never more.’ 


‘Be that word our sigu of parting, bird or flend,’ I cried 
upstarting 5 

‘ Get thee back into the tempest and the night’s Plutonian 
shore ; 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lic thy soul hath 
spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbruken! quit the bust above my 
door— 

Take thy beak from out my hoart, and take thy form from 
off my door!’ 

Quoth the Rayon; “Never more’ 


Aud the Raven, ucver flitting, still is sitting, still is 


pitting, 

Ou the placid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door 5 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 
dreaming, 


And the lamp-light o’er him streaming, throws his shadow 
on the floor; 
And ny soul from out that shadow that lics floating on the 
floor, 
Shall be lifted— Never more. 


We are disposed to believe that even these veraes, 
detached as they are from the poem, and affording only 
an imperfect idea of its effect usa whole, indicate more 
than ordinary power. Tt is certainly unique in Aineri- 
ean literature, a8 much go as the Christabel and Ancient 
Alariner of Coleridge are in our own; and unquestion- 
ably a poctical reputation has been earned by things 
that will not bear comp:rison with ot for a moment, 
even in point of artistic construction merely, for there 
wa wonderful harmony fhetween the feeling and the 
rhythmical expression. ‘Che peculiar irregular music of 
Poe's poetry iy rot the least striking proof of its original 
charactor, Style may always be imitated within the 
ordinary limits of mere versitication, but that strueture 
of rhythmical cadence which takes its form from the 
things exprersc), is peculiarly the work of genius, 
Poe has carricd this to an extreme in certain strains of 
inner wusic, so to speak—poems which have arranged 
themselves within the author's faney both as to the 
thought or feeling and the rhyme ; but the former being 
vbscure, the latter is to a grent extent unintelligible, 
and jn some instances discordant. Some stanzas from 
a piece, entitled The Dells, will euffice to illustrate the 
power he shews in mauvtaining the completeness of the 
harmony between the idea and {ts expression. 


Hear the sledges with the bella— 
48 Iver bells | 
What a world of merriment thelr melody foretella! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
In the loy alr of night! 


spoken— | 








































While the stars that overaprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In 2 sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintintabulation that so rousically swells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bella, bells, bells ; 
From the jangling and the tinkling of the bells, 









Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen belle! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night, 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shrick, shrick 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire — 
In a mad expostulation to the deaf and frantic fire; 
Leaping higher, higher, highcr, 
With a desperate desire. 
O the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair | 
Vow they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air‘ 




























This is an achievement in versification which even 
Southey, curious and studiously desirous of exceiling 
in such things, has not cqualled; it greatly surpasses 
most of his efforts, indeed, inasmuch as the imagination 
evinced in the last stauza we have quoted surpasses 
more feats in rhyme. 

We have already said, that Poe’s poetry may be 
regarded ag in a very special sense the expression of 
his own sclf-consciousness. Wild and melancholy as 
is ita general character, there are a few strains which 
shew that the spirit of the wretched poct was some- 
times visited by dreams of surpassing beauty —glimpses 
of purity—of passionate yet oxalted Jove, and of a higher 
faith than that of his ordinary life even at its best. It 
would seein as if in those his genius vindicated itself 
by a protest of beauty against the gloomy broodings of a 
disquicted conscience or the frenzied excesses of a 
vicious life; and yet the beauty ever wears the hue of 
sadncas. 

The prose works of Idgar Poe are for the most part 
susceptible of being accounted for on the principle we 
have already hinted at-—namoly, that which places 
them in a completely different light as rogards their 
author’s own being from the poems. They are of two 
classes—those in which a strong yet gloomy imagina- 
tion creates consistently with its own nature, explorine 
the deepest depths of the horrible; and those in which 
a keen, clear intellect is more predominant than imagi- 
native power. ‘The combination of these two charac- 
teristics in the works of a single man, must ever infer 
no ordinary degree of intellectual strength: in the works 
of such a man as Poe, it is somewhat extraordinary. 
Let the reader turn to his singular sketch, entitled The 
Pialoined Letter, or to some of his criticisma, after 
reading such things as The Fall of the House of’ Usher, 
or The Cask of Amontillado, and he will find it difficult 
to believe that the acumen, the clear, vigorous reason- 
ing of the former, could ever have proceeded from a 
mann of such a wild and morbid imryzination as is 
evineed in the latter. Such, we are told by his bio- 
#raphor, wag Poo’s success in combining both these 
characteristics by admirably sustained argument on 
imaginary evidence, and in a supposititious case, that 
many of his readers could not be persuaded of its 
fictitious character. And yet we have scen what was 
the nature, the life, and death of this sad wreck alike 
of Lege and humanity. Judging from the works 
he. has left, Poe is unquestionably the most original 
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imaginative writer America has yet produged. ‘There is 
not re Line in all his poetry, which the idea of 
imitation; and nothing in his prose—if we except his 
wilder tales, which are like so many refinements on 
the groes horrors of old German romance—to which we 
could adduce a strict parallel. 





THINGS TALKED OF IN, LONDON, 
February 1853, 

Tue approach of the vernal equinox is reviving the 
subject of emifgration—that is, if a subject can be said 
to have died which has been frm time to time galva- 
nised by news of the arrival of ships with tons of gold 
on board, not such mere handfuls of ounces as used 
to be considered great prizes in the days of the old 
Spanish galleons. ‘The exploits of the bucancers read 
tame, now that we are familiarised with the results of 
the diggings, and have a promise of their continuance, 
Besides five new gold-fields, a number of diamonds 
have been found; and if report speak truth, gold has 
been discovered in New Zealand also. resent indi- 
cations shew, that the numbers willing to try their 
fortune in Austrajia will not be smaller this year than 
the last. At Southampton, a capacious lodging-house 
has been fitted up by the commissioners for the accom- 
modation of emigrants while waiting their departure ; 
‘and due precautions are taken to preserve health and 
morality. If similar establishments, equally well looked 
after, could be promoted in other large porta, the benefit 
would be extremely great, for there is a d as well 
as a bright side to the prospect of the golden antipodes, 
Ships have arrived in the Australian ports with a loss 
of from 50 vo 100 passengers by death during the 
voyage, and, as it appears, from overcrowding; and 
reports not less fatal have been heard from ships spoken 
on the passage. So there seems to be as little limit to 
the stowage of a ship as to that of the pit of a theatre. 
No money being returned in either case, you are left to 
survive the squeeze as best you may. This question of 
overcrowding, however, is far too scrious to be passed 
over lightly; and it’ acts of parliament are not strong 
enough to prevent a species of slave-ship packing, it is 
imperative on all who are bent on expatriating them- 
sclyes, to stipulate for ample space and plenty of air, 
Besides the contingency of death by the way, we are. 
beginning now to get news from some of the thousands 
who went out in 1852; marvellous news in some casea, 
distressing in others; and many exclaim with ‘Touch- 
stone in the forest: ‘When I was at home, 1 was in a 
better place” Disappointments will necessarily abound, 
until the rude social elements of the new country shall 
have become tamed into something like civilisation. 
The recent opening of the first Australian university, 
may perhaps be regarded as a proof that knowledge is 
in request as well as gold; and now that our govern- 
ment contemplates leaving the respective colonies to 
govern themselves, we shall have an opportunity of 
secing what sort of liberty will be most acceptable to 
our antipodean brethren. Meantime, all sorts of emi- 
gration facts are discussed with great interest: 299,504 
emigrants landed in New York last yenr; 10,000 went 
overland from the States to California; the number 
that left Ireland, it is estimated, will considerably 
exceed that of 1851, when it was more than a quarter 
of a million. It is n fact highly creditable to Irieli 
emigranta, that in 1852, the sums remitted by them 
to their friends and relatives at home, amounted to 
L.990,000. 

The means of emigration, too, are oceupying a large 
share of attention. Certain ernest projectors will not 
hear of more than fifty days for the passage to Sydney; 
and 80 we are to have an ‘ Australian Direct Steam. 
navigation Company,’ whose boats are to ply on either 





side, to and from the Isthmus. Another scheme ig for 
screw-clippers by the vame route; but seeing that the 
















Marco Polp gailed to Melbourne and back in a little 


‘| aver five months, it is pretty clear that oapability for’ 


speed does not belong alone to steamers. Most pro- 
mising, however, for a shortening of the distance, is the 
renewed proposal for a ship-canal across the Isthmus, 
traversing the territory of New Granada, from Port 
Escosses on the Atlantic, to Sin Miguel on the Pacific. 

in concessions, it ia said, have already been 
obtaiied for this route, which ie shorter than any yet 
surveyed for a similar purpose, being not more than 


thirty-nine miles; besides which, the district is generally 


dry, and consequently more free from fevers and noxious 
insects than the swampy regions. In order that the 
work shall fully answer its purpose, the project is to 
eut a canal which shall be 80 feet decp at low-water, 
160 feet wide at the surface of the water, 140 feet at 
the bottom, and without locks. This would admit of 
the largest ships passing from one ocean to the other 
in five hours; and we are told that any amallor dimen- 
sions than these would be inadequate to the purpose. 
The estimated cost is twelve millions sterling. Only let 
the promoters create an Isthmian route without tran- 
shipment, and they will soon have satisfactory evidence, 
in the shape of profitable tolls, of the course which trade 
will take to and from the other side of the glob. 

The Americans secm determined to establish a com- 
Tounication in their own way; the legislature of the 
state of New York is said to have sanctioned a scheme 
for a railway from some place high up the Mississippi, 
to California. Six hundred miles of the distance are 
to be completed in the first year. Good-by to all the 
romance about buffalo-hunting, and adventures among 
the Sioux and Blackfect, as svon ag the steam-vwhistle 
shall be heard on the prairie! Much more might bo 
said about enterprise in relation to travel, but there 
are other subjects to be noticed. One is, Mr Ragan’s 
proposal to cut off a portion of the Mississippi, where 
that river joins the Missouri, by a canal leading to 
Lake Michigan, which, draining away the surplua 
waters, will suve the plantations and towns on the 
lower course of the stream from: the disastrous floods 
that now so frequently occur. 

Edueation and its effects still cugross 4 share of talk ; 
but whether enough és or cax be done, remains u ques- 
tion. There are ut present 110 Ragged Schools in and 
around London, with 13,700 scholars, and 1850 teachers, 
of whom 260 receive payment—the others are voluntary. 
Since the commencement of these schools, nearly L.3000 
have been collected for their support. Great hopes are 
entertained from the work thus more or less beneficially 
carried on in # stratum of society too long neglected. 
But it must not be forgotten that education haa many 
appliances, and encouragement should be given to the 
means of cleanliness; and secing that the reports of our 
several baths and wash-houses for the past year are 
eminently favourable, we may believe that the connec- 
tion bet ween physical and moral purity, an-1 the necessity 
for a repeal of the soap-tax, arc beginning to be under- 
stood. Improved dwellings, which are also material 
aids to education, do not present themsclves so nume- 
rously or suitably as was expected, probably because the 
rents of those already erected are too high for the mass 
of the working-classes. Boards of directors are too apt 
to assume that they know best, and this is a frequent 
cause of retardation in what would otherwise be al vely 
forward movement. This putting on of the break where 
it is not wanted, will doubtless go the way of all other 
errors when it has done its due share of mischief. 
Meantime, we must all help on the cause of enlighten- 
ment; and of this we have another gratifying instal- 
ment in the repetition of the sixpenny courses of 
lectures for working-men, which were delivered with so 
much success lest winter at the’ Museum of Economic 


















Those who copsider the theatre as a branch of edu- 


gation, are sapguine a to tho beneficial resulta that 
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muy follow the abolition of the practice of admitting 
crowds of people to the play by ‘prese-orders.”’ The 
practice is onc that has been frequently condemned, but 
it gurvived condemnation until the present season, and 
now we may hope that it is gono past recall, One 
effect will probably be a reform of the machinery by 
which scats are obtained in theatres, and a lowering of 
the prices of admission; tor managers wont like to 
see the space so long filled by the non-payera remain 
permanently empty. 

Of scientific matters, some have attracted more than 
ordinary interest—one of them being Sir Charles Lyell’a 
return from America with a land-shell, and the remains 
of a fossil reptile, found in a fossilised tree standing 
erect in the coal-measures of Nova Scotia. The reptile 
is proved to be a batrachiim, allied to species yet 
existing in the United States; and coupled with the 
fact, that a somewhat similar fussil has been discovered 
in Lanarkshire, it is causing geologists to reconsider 
their conclusions about air-breathing animals, and other 
phenomena of the coal-period. We have information, 
too, that gold lias been found in more thau one place iu 
Canada; aud we shall doubtless get a fall report from 
Mr Logan, the goverpmeni-surveyor, ws soon as the 
snows have melted; but if the Canadian: are wise, they 
will not abandon their deposits of ¢ pper on Lake 
Superior for any mere ‘proapect’ of more precious 
metal, » 

Professor Owen also bas added another animal to our 
paleentological catlogue, froin a study of bones sent 
to him front Patagoma. He calls it tho Nesodon, a 
strained and fanciful name, but by which he proposes 
to distinguish certain quadrupeds of the pliocenc and 
iniocene periods, hooted and herbivorous, and of which 
he makes out four species. One resembled a sheep, 
another a Hama, while a third was as large as the 
rhmoceros. ‘he discovery is said to establish the fact 
of the large ternary division of hoofed animals, by 
which certain discrepancics, hitherto unexplained, are 
reconciled. Marcel de Serres may use this as another 
iustration in his discussion on the causes of the 
difference of size in ancient and present races of 
animals. He shews it to have been due to the 
presence of heat, moisture, and carbonic acid, in 
ruuch greater amount than at present, though not 
producing the same effects alike on all. Those crea- 
tures which could live with least oxygen—such as 
molluses, burrowers, and reptiles—would be prodigiously 
developed ; while, owing to the absence of insects and 
birds, vegctation grew to gigantic proportions unmo- 
Tested. Before leaving this subjeet, it inay be men- 
tioned, that Agassiz proposcs to reform the present 
classification of insects, and instead of ranking them 
according to external form, or by the egg or embryo, 
to class them in two great divisions— Chewing Insects 
and Sucking Insects. He assigns the highest place to 
the suckers, and supports his view with many learned 
and able arguments, v hich will give naturalists a subject 
to talk about for some time to come. 

Dr Tyndall's Researches on Molecular Physics, laid 
before the Royal Socvicty, are considered well worthy 
of notice by the surants. Ag yet, we have only the 
first portion, the ‘Transmission of Jleat through Organic 
Structures,’ in which the doctor describes an instrument 
lof his own contrivance, combising a thermo-electrig 
pair of bismuth and antimony, vith a galvanometer,.a 
amall buttery, and other necessary fittings. With this 
he has experimented on fifty-four different kinds of 
wood, ard measured the amount of heat transmitted in 
one Minute across their different surfaces; and he flnds 
that ‘at all poiiuts, except the centre of the tree, wood 
possesses Ahree unequal axcs of calorific conduction, 
which are at right angles to each other. The first and 
greatest axis is parallel to the fibre; the second is per- 
pendicular to the fibre, and to the annual layers of the 
wood; while the third aud least axis is perpendicular 
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|t $9 the Abres, and parallel to the layers’ It is gather 
i] remarkable, that these axes coincide in quality and 
strength with the exes of elasticity discovered by 
favart. But the facte are interesting in another point 
of view: they confirm the conclusions of those who 
have studied the phenomena of vegetation, and explain 
why it is that trees bear great changes of temperature 
without injury, The conducting power is up and 
down, and not acrosa the grain; besides which, as Dr 
Tyndall shews, the bark is a very much worse conductor 
than the wood it protects. Again, it is found that the 
difference of conducting power between silica or rock- 
eryatal, and gypsum, is nearly cighty degrees; gypsum 
being about on a par with wood, while silica is a better 
conductor than some of the metals. Henee the diffe- 
rence of temperature between a forest and a sandy 
region. If the great Snhara und some other deserts 
were composed of gypsum instead of silica, what a 
change would take place in their aspect and climate ! 
Intense heat, we may belicve, would be exchanged for 
genial warmth. 

In convection with this subject, some of our philo- 
sophers are discussing the views lately put forth by 
Mr Rankine, as touching the diffusion and ultimate 
loss of heat by tho globe, whereby, as Professor W. 
Thomson shews, it is to become uninhabitable, Myr 
Rankine considers, that as the heat gocs off into space, it 
may be concentrated in certain foci, from which it will 
in time depart to fulfil its functions anew; und these 
foci he places in some very remote region of space, 
‘At each of these foci,’ he says, ‘the intensity of heat 
may be expected to be such, that, shonld a star (heing 
at that period an extinct mass of inert compounds), in 
the course of its motions, arrive at that part of apace, it 
will be vaporised and resolved into its clements, a store 
of chemical power being thus reproduced at the axpense 
of a corresponding amount of radiant leat.” On this 
assumption, he shows that the bright spots in thie 
heavens, which have from time to time puzzled ustro- 
nomers by their sudden appearance or disappearance, 
may have been somo of these foci. The theory is 
ingenious, but it seems to involve an error in assigning 
alimit. ‘The astronomer-roval, who js provoking some 
discussion by his paper on the Eelipses of Thales, 
Agathocles, and other ancients, will perhaps have 
something to say to if. 

Our Statistical Society is debating the subject of a 
just and equitable income - tax, which will doubtless 
interest tax-payers in all parts of the kingdom; the 
Ethnologicals are unveiling a little more of the history 
of the Australian aborigines; the Civil-engincers are 
talking nhout fire-proof buildings, and the preservation 
of timber; and our Antiquarics, instead of ascertaining 
particulara concerning the heretofore unknown city 
recently disinterred in Egypt, are making mistakes 
about Ben Jonson. On the Thames, experiments have 
been made by which, if successful, steamers arc to 
burn their own emoke; the process ia said to consist in 
passing 2 hot blast through the furnace. Some of our 
ship builders, inspired by the success of the tubular 
bridges, are taking up onve more the question of iron 
masta; and it is stated that tubular masts may be 
wade of iron, stronger and lighter than those of wood, 
and with the additional advantage, that they might slide 
down one into the other, telescope fashion, while they 
would require neither shrouds nor stays, leaving room 
for bracing round the yards to the outermost.  Ship- 
builders must neglect no means of speed, now that the 
Ericason caloric ship has proved her capabilities. There 
is something, too, for paper-makers to consider, in the 
fact that Herr von Pannewitz, the inventor of tho 
process for making wool from pine-trees, has recently 
Presented to the king of Prussia specimene of paper 
made of the eame material. Another ingenious indi- 
¥idual, at Glersdorf, has also made paper from the red 
“ine, which is so white and good as to be fit for writing 




















or drawing, and neede no slsing, Dacaais of te texinats 
“quality. cme 


Of literature: some publications have ‘of 
late worth noticing and worth reading. fer ' 
Buneen’s Hippolytus is one of those works which ad: 
vance learning and promote thought;. while the dis- 
tinguished author's sunouncement, that he hopes ore- 
long to bring out a life of Christ, on which he hag been 
engaged for many years, ie one fraught with promise 
to a large class of earnest readers. A few readablo 
voyages and travels have made their appearance; and 
if the resources of India and other portions our 
empire arg not developed, it will not be for want of 
books thereupon. Professor Phillips has pis us & 
new cdition of his Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-coast of 
Yorkshire; Sir Roderick Murchison is going to appear 
in ‘siluria,’ the purport of which may be guessed b 
those who have read his former works; Layard 
ready with his second excavations at Nineveh and 
Babylon; and the prison-inspector favours us with a 
yolume of ‘crime,’ wherein we may read of wrongs and 
remedies. Fiction is forthcoming in any quantity, 
from the worthy to the worthless: as yet, Thackeray's 
Hsmond remains the best novel of the season. Bome of 
our popular writers have hetaken themselves to distant 
lands, intent on book-making, and we shall soon get 
Australian experiences by the ream. And though last, 
not Jeast, remains the rumour, that we are shortly to 
have a life of Frederick the Great from the pen of 
Thomas Carlyle. 





LORID CARLISLE AT BURSLEM. 
Among the social phenomena of the day, is the appear- 
ance of noblemen, and gentlemen of rank or literary 
reputation, on the platfurins of mechanics’ institutions, 
and other establishments designed to improve and 
elevate the hum)ler classes of the community. I¢ is 
unquestionably one of tho signa of the times, to see such 
men as the Earl of Carlisie, Earl of Panmure, Lord 
Kinnaird, Lord Belfast, and Lord John Russell, coming 
forward with poprlar addresses---doing what they can to 
set an example to those who, from habits and traditions, 
secm disposed to entertain fears respecting the intellec- 
tual advancement of the masses. Apprehensions of 
this kind, it is needless to say, will not now have any 
eflicacy. ‘The world is on the move, and it is the part 
of wisdom to direct it in a proper course, not to stand 
aloof and let it drift among hidden but not less certain 
dangers. 

The merit of taking an early and genial interest in 
efforts at popular improvement, is perhaps mainly due 
to the Earl of Carlisle, and none in his sphere seams to 
be so continuous in helping on the good cause. Tho 
latest of his lordship’s appearances occurred only a 
week or two ago at Burslem, in Staffordshire, on the 
occasion of an annual meeting of the Potteries School 
of Design. As the account of this assemblage will 
have been secn by few of our readers, wo may.be per~ 
mitted to extract a few passages from his lordship’ 
address, having reference to the arts of design and 
embellishment, and interesting to operatives in every 
profession. ‘ 

‘It is not to be forgotten (I draw for my information 
upon an able and interesting lecture, recently delivered 
by Mr Arnoux), that close upon two hundred factories 
are said to be employed in the English Potteries, the 
aggregate annual value of whose productions is estimated 
as high as two millions of pounds, Eighty-four milliong 
of pieces were exported in the year before the last; and 
in that net-work of industry which covers the neigh- 
bourhood immediately about us, sixty thousand people 
are believed to be employed in this species of manufac. 
ture, 





Now, to mention these bare statistical facts, . 
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seers to be s far more real and impressive tribute to 
the importance of the pottery manofacture, than to 
dwell on the venerable antiquity of its origin, or the 
repute and dignity with which, from the earliest ages 
of it has been invested. With respect,’ 
‘ continued his lordship, ‘to the special object of our being 
thered here to-night. [ have intimated that the pecu- 
iar aim of all concerned in pottery, should be to make 
the highest amount of beanty minister and subserve to 
the utmost extent of use. Now, as for uaa, I think we 
may safely trust the etrictly-practical, straightforward, 
not over-romantic genius of our countrymen, for finding 
out what ig most wanted, what would be most welcomed, 
what would suit the greatest number of customers; but 
we have not the same warrant for relying upon their 
“unaided and uninstructed aptitudes to use the best 
artistic discrimination, to employ the most happy com- 
binations in colour, and to select the most faultless 
shapes and proportions in form. It would be most 
iNiberal and unjust not readily and thankfully to admit, 
that great advances have already been made. It is 
not in the very heart of the district that gave birth to 
Wedgwood, and to others subecquently, many of whom 
I have now the pleasure to see around me; it is not in 
the neighbourhood of the British Etruria, for which 
Flaxman designed and Wedgwood wrought, that J 
should think of using the language of disparagement 
or discouragement. May I not, in our present day, 
refer to the new manufacture called Parian, which, I 
believe, may exclusively be called our own, which com- 
bines such purity of material, with such capacity for 
all that is most exquisite in form? ‘Jo bear me out, 
need I mention the Ariadne, the Io, the Dorothea, and 
the Vintage? We remember with pride the station 
which Staffordshire occupied in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. Where was it, in that proud display of all the 
productions, and that eager throng of all the races of the 
world——whera was it that, day by day, from the first 
opening of the doors at morn to the last crash of the 
gong at eve, the crowd scemed nearly the thickest, and 
the means of passage the most difficult?—would you not 
name the gallery that overlooked the transept at its 
north-western angle? But it is one thing to droop and 
to despond—it is another to presume and to stagnate. 
You all know the excellence that still adheres to the 
illustrious manufactures of Sevres. I um aguin indebted 
to the learned exposition of Mr Arnoux tor the fact, 
that the present exportation of porcelain from France 
amounts to the very large annual sum of TL 400,000. 
We have all the elements of success about us—preat 
choice of material, grcat command of fuel, intelligent 
workmen, an increased appreciation of the trae prin- 
ciples and laws of art, a far larger attention bestowed 
on auch objecta, both by individual patrons and the 
public at large; but thore is ample call fur exertion; 
and if there is. not progresa, there will, probably, be 
falling off and defeat. It is with this view that the 
establishment and encouragement of Schouls of Design 
become of such first-rate importance ; and if there ever 
was a district or a species of manufacture for which, 
beyond all others, they are adapted and required, it is 
for this district and for your manufactures. ‘The art of 
design comprehends alike the proper conception of the 
pattern, and admixture of the colours; so far, indeed, 
it may be, equally applicable to the textile manufac- 
tures, but in the pottery manufacture, design is also 
lord-paramount over the proportion and the shape, 
which it cannot be said to be in the article of dress; or 
else how would its unchanging laws of proportion have 
to flit from the long waist to the short waist, and all 
sorts of ampler or more contracted circumferences ? 
| There is, then, no portion of the composition of the 
piece of pottery, whether it belongs more especially to 
the painters, modellers, gilders, or others, in which the 
art of design hes not its appropriate place’ After 
alluding to the excellence of the Potteries School of 
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Design, and the advantages to be derived by attending 
it, his lordship said: ‘I understand that two of the moet 
meritorious pupils of this school have been electad to 
Government Scholarships. I trust that this precedent 
may be the means of inducing more of the young men 


staple manufacture, to avail themselves even taore 
extensively of the opportunities provided for them, 
than they have yet done. I would most oarnestly 
counsel them not to be deterred by any false shame, 
even if they have to take to the work of stud 

later than othera by whom they may be Bele | 
Multiplied experience in every department of industry 
and art sufficiently proves that man is never tuu old to 
earn; and that there are some things, whatever the 
natural turn or talent may be, that can never be mas- 
tered without a proper amount of learning and training. 
The great want of regular industrial training has been 
long felt in this country, in the departments alike of 
its scienco and its art. There is among us no lack of 
inventive genius; there is a signal abundance of ener- 
gche industry; but the exertions of both are frequently 
desultory when they might be systematic, and scate 
tered when they might be concentrated; so that, enter- 
prising and successful as in inany instances British 
industry hag been and continues to be, it is still, in the 
opinion of all most competent to judge, sueceptible of 
suill higher development, and more unrform excellence. 
A design is, at this time, in the course of accomplish- 
ment, under the highest and most enlightened auspices, 
for establishing in London a great central institution 
for arts and sciences, which is intended to serve as a 
nucleus and a pattern for all kindred local institutions 
throughout the country. I may refer you for informa- 
tion as to the principles upon which the scheme is recome 
mended, and the basis on which it resta, to the late 
excelent report from the Royal Commissioners for the 
Uxhibition of 1851, upon the disposal of their surplus. 
It is hoped that the benefit of considering industrial 
training as a whole, will be appreciated in the country 
as well as in the metropolis. As one more casual 
illustration applicable to this district, must it not be 
plain that an adequate knowledge of the principles of 
chemistry would be as requisite for the full under- 
standing of the business of a potter, as an adequate 
knowledge of drawing and design? Thope, too, it may 
be found practicable to establish va muscum in connec 
tion With the local school, as it seems to me that it 
would be of the very first importance to have a collec 
tion easily accessible to the pupils of the school and 
workmen of the district, “lustrating the various pro- 
cesses of Ceramic manufacture, and containing speci- 
mens of its most approve productions. The sechemo 
proposed for the district will combine the advantages 
of enlightened central superintendence and district 
Joeal energy. It appears that, for this head school, the 
government proposes to grant the liberal sum of L600 
ayear; but they do this in the reasonable contidence, 
that their aid will be met by corresponding exertions 
in the district. I trust they will net he disappointed 
in this just expectation, and that it will be borne in 
mind, that, if it is a worthy object for the government 
of the country to foster the taste and spirit calculated 


| to impart success and vigour to an important depart- 


ment of the national commerce, so it is doubly incam- 
bent on the manufacturers and others interested in 
the wellbung of this populous neighbourhond, not to 
neglect the means now offered to them of keeping up 
and adding tu its ancicut credit, and dx i 
continued progres» and permanent welfare, 
close this impertect address to the intellige 
interesting audience before me, without a word—a 
very bricf wotd -in a different lino of observetion. 









While we are met here mainly to promote the suucess 
of industry and the progress of art, let us not forget 
that there are yet higher, more essential, more durable 
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of the district, and especially of those engaged in the 
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: $siterosts to be looked after jn all diwman, training, I 
Bayo alluded once to the frequent iltuetiations “from 
the work of the potter made use of in Haly Writ. 
We are all of us children of the clay, and moulded by 
the Almighty hand, modelled after the Divine likeness: 
the lowest and meanest among us may be formed 
into the vossel of choicest honour, and set apart for the 
highest place in the paradisc of our God.’ 

The glowing sentiments with which his lordship thus 
concluded his address, were received with universal 
applauac ; and it is only to be hoped they will meet with 
as ready arcsponsce in the practical aims which the noble 
speaker recommended to the attention of his hearers. 








: AN AMERICANISM, 

Tn a Jate American newspaper, we find that a public 
eulogy had been pronounced at New York, on a female 
professional singer, Madame Sontag, bya clergyman, 
as representing his brethren and others/ Curious as 
this appears, we arc not quite sure that it is incon- 
sistent with sound philosophy. Better to recognise and 
superintend public amusements than ignore or persecute 
them. The following is the paragraph in question :— 

‘Tho great Sontag gave her first grand festival con- 
rert, aided by 600 to 700 performers, in New York, on 

Moiley evening last. At the dress rehearsal, on the 
Saturd¥ previous, the clergy, the pupils of the Blind 
Instituto, the press, and numerous other favoured 
gests, wor Wvited, and attended; and at the close, Dr 
Cox was dotted to return thanks to Madame Sontag on 
behalf of te clergy, which he did in his usual fecling, 
eloquent, ad facetious manner, closing as follows :— 
“We have listened, also, to the harmonivus sounds 
elicited by she instrumentalists by whom you have 
been supp<ted 5 but, with all duc deference to them, I 
niust say, ° would much rather listen to an instrument 
of another git, designed and made by hands unseen, 
from the cavls of which have procecded the melody 
and harne which have enraptured us this morning. 
Alig: ane, before L take my scat, to say that we all 
fed grateful for the privilege you have extended, and 
observe, that we clergymen are ready to take up the 
challenge, and to give you and your associates a free 
ticket to hear us to-morrow morning. (Laughter.) Tam 
reminded by your harmonious voice of Him whom we 
serve, and can almost imagine what kind of music was 
that which first struck its key-note in heaven. We all 
hope that you may long continue to retain the rich gift 
with which you have been endowed, and may you long 
continue to exercise it among the millions of the ran- 
somed of the land. May we long be free, by the grace 
of God, to praise Him with song, circling Ilis throne 
day and night with rejoicing !”’ 


FRENCH IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Whilst many French words have been introduced into 
the Fnglish lauguage, preserving ty & great degree thoir 
sounds, and remuning entircly French-—-such as au_fatt, 
bonne bouche, hon gré, congé, curléye, d-propos, téte-d-the, 
&c.—it is curious to observe how many others, though of a 
French origin, have been so much altered by the pronmun- 
ciation a8 to render them scarcely recognisable. Dande- 
lion, for instance, is a transformation of dent-de-lion ; 
demure, of des meure ; tinsel, of étincelle ; kickshaws, of 
quelque chose; curfew, of courre.feu, Burdie-house is 
gaid to be Bordeanz-house; and, according to Miss 
Strickland, Charing-cross was so called from being one of 
the places where Edward erected crosses in memory of his 
chére reine Fleonore. It is not uncommon, also, to see 
words introduced in a language, under a popular fori, 
which come from a misapplication of sounds, A curions 
instance of that kind of mistake is found in the word 
Ferusalem—applied, instead of the original Italian name, 
Giresule, to the Serusalem artichoke. In the same 
manner, two Latin words, olus aérum—iliterally, black pot- 

{ -harb—have become Aleranders, the popolar appellation of 
aamballiferons plant.— Scottish Educational Jaurnal. 
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FIRE REVELATIONS. 
DY CALDER-CAMPRELE, 


As now within my winter’s fire I look, 

I seem to see ‘ 

Pictures, and shapes that seém te gaze at me, 
Like midnight stars from some clear summer brook 
O’er which no cloud its mist-lined fag hath shook. 


A palace or a prison starts before me, 

With battlements 

That frown austerely o’er besieging tents, 
*Mid which the shadow, Death, stalks red and stormy, . 
Whirling his lightning-banner sternly o'er me, 


Faces beloved but passed away I see— 
The beautiful, 
Whose hearts with mine taught in the sane fond 
school 
Brake in that strife which hath but shattered me, 
‘Whose harder nature braves grief’a agency. 


The beautiful, the dear, the true are there— 
The falke likewise ; 
The false and cruel with their cumning cyes, 
Or smiling with a presence insincere, 
That but for burning flames would chil] all near. 


I look on scenes, piled in the blazing grate, 

Of early days : 

My pastoral home, whence first I sought the ways 
That lead from passionate love to passionate hate 
Through the entangling maze of man’s estate. 


The hills of Scotland and the woods of Ind 

Gleam in the glow; 

Strugeles and strifes, the battle, and the brow 
Laurelled, but bloody, in the fire I find, 
With graves of Joved ones ‘mid grass-shaking wind! 


Scent-cloquent Howers and inarticulate weeds 
Before me speak 
Pathetic sentences, that nearly break 
My heart with memories of such love as leads 
Downwards through death, where life to death suc- 
eceds | 


Stir, stir the fire! destroy the spectral strife 

That shows the Past; 

Give me the Nuw—nor Jet me look aghast 
On grieving graves with but the Human rife— 
Ouward the Future shines, bright with Immortal life! 





REPOSITORY OF TRACTS. 


We havo been asked by various persons, whether the cheap 
publication lately commenced by us, under tho title of Cuannens's 
Revogitory of INstrocrive axp Anvsma Tracts, is a re-tiasue of 
the Miscetcany or Tracts, pnblished a few yoars ago. We have 
to intimate, that the Rerostrokry now issuing is an entirely new 
work; it resembles the Miscentany only in aise and price; the 
inatter is new, and prepared on purpose. A Number appesrs 
cyery week, a Part every month, and a Volume, neatly done up 
for the pocket, at the end of every two months. Two volumes 
Qs. cach) have now appeared, 





The Fifteenth Volume of CHAMBERS’S* POCKET, AL 
MISCELLANY, price Gd, is now published. Of this work, ||{" 
designed as a Literary Companion for the Railway, the Firestde, 
or the Bush, s volume appears every month, and may be had 
of all Booksellers. ae se 
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not know cach other intimately enough to be even on 
OUR STREET. spenking-terms. We can tell who is whe, and that ia 
Ovs street is as pretty a row of houses as one could | nearly all, A nod or bow is considered quite a stretch, 
wish to look upon. It ia not very long. There are { We nevcr send to inquire after cach other, nor do we 
only twenty-one houses in it altogether, with three , take any juterest in esther the joys or sorrows of our 
unoceupied spaces in which houses could be built, so | neighbouws. A remark among us may go ns far as that 
that if Gnished, which it may possibly be in a century Number Nineteen has just been married, or that Num- 
hence, it will comprise exuctly two dozen dwellings — | ber Five has luul a funeral; and there the subject resta, 
a neat round number, ueither too large nor tuo amall;' Unless for the newspapers, we sliould scarecly know 
and, all things ‘considered, a vers proper allowance for that births, marriages, or deaths touk place amongst 
aquict and respectable street. us. It must be owned, indeed, that we have few 
This nice little row of buildings has the advantage of | births, Oui street, altogether, has not perhaps above 
being situated, with a south-western exposure, towards (eight or ten children, aml these evem out of place, 
the outskirts of the town, just beyond two very gay | Children, in fact, would greatly derange our domestic 
and aristocratic crescents, with which it may be said | economy We should not very well know what to do 
to claim a kind of relationship; for, Le it known, | with them, if they made their appearance. The houses 
it is always a great thing for a small unobtrusive | are not cut out for murscries, On the street-floor are 
streét to be next-door neighbour to a large square, | the dining-room and back-parlour; the floor next 
crescent, or place, from which it ayay enjoy a certain | above is all dbawing-100ny, front and back; and then, 
borrowed lustre. At the same time, it is proper to | comes the uppermost floor, with bat two bed-rooma, 
atate, that there is little intercourse between our sticet | and dresainy-closet. Sueh being the whole house, it 
and] the two crescents round the corner. We have; is evident that children would come very awkwardly 
sufficient amour propre not to be envious or intrusive. |i our street: and unless they were huddled into 
We meekly know our position ; but if any one were to} the kitchen or cellars, I am quite at a lose to say 
draw injurious comparisons, 1 am not quite sure that | where they could be put. No doubt, a regard for these 
we could not say something which wight induce a very | circumstances has its due weight with the inhabitants. 
respectful consideration of our circumstances, ‘The (if they thought of becomiuny tamily-people, they would 
trath is, we are not altogether what we seem. We | have to go elsewhere. 
have among us a judge, three landed propnetora, 91. Nature is said to be full of coinpensations. If you 
gentlewomen living on their nivens —one of them being | have not one thing, you lave another, So is it with 
the sccond-cousin of an carl—a beneficed clergyman, | our street. Its want of children by no means relieves 
“a retired major, and a lawyer in high practice. I find, | it from certam aunuyances incidental to a full com- 
also, that three of us keep a carriage, two have droskics, | plement of infants. When L have said there is a bact: 
and I rather fancy there is & gig somewhere about the | street in the vicinity, perhaps I have sail cnough, 
further extremity of the raw—all points ut importance | Phis back eltcet, a» one streatn falls into another, has 
in estimating the social position of a str ot its cmbouchure in the ceutie of our row, and thenee 
But whatever we are, or whatever may Le our circum- | sends us a flood of youngsters, who spread themselves 
stances, it cannot be said that we trouble the world with | abroad on the pavement, burrow on the steps of door- 
our affairs. Everything about our street is done quietly, | ways, and play at hide-and-seck ju the areas, These 
You hear no slamming of doors, no racketing at im- | invasions of course vastly discompose the dignifled 
‘proper hours, no boisterousness. Nobody has ever a/ tranquility of our sticet, and on occasions stir it up 
aingle word of complaint with a neighbour. We area} to something like passion. As vain was it for the 
pattern of peace and orderliness. Iam quite sur¢ tne | Romans tu expel or buy off the invading Ifuns from 
“police have a good bargain of our strect, For all the { their dominions, as it is for oui strcet tu attempt to rid 
rates we are constantly paying, never, from one year’s | itself of the armics of juveniles from the tuming pope 
‘aml to the other, does anything oceur to give trouble to ; lation in the rear. There, morning and evening, in the 
@ public authorities. If all the world were as well- | bright sunshine and under the lamps, is seen and 
ed as our street, there would be no need for | this everlasting pest. The more you tap at the window 
nent at all. and shake your head, us if menacing some species of 
It might be supposed that the peaccfol character | cuntagion,4the more they won't go. At length, you 
"while @istingnishes our street arises from some kind of | really rox vue ina frantic sort of way—when, lo! they 
pre-arrangement ; but, in reality, we haye no | are off—fied round the corner, or hovering like a cloud 
aor ds corps. What is very strange, the residents do | in the distance, ready. to pour down when your buck ia 























































| gether on its musical attractions. 


furned. Where the myriada of Gothic tribes came 
"from, was a great mystery to the Romans; and we con- 
feas it equally puzzles us to say where these bands of 
children have their habitat. Out of the back street 
they come; that is true. But it is as unaccountable 
ag M. Robin’s collecting a feather-bed out of a hat, 
how such flocks of youngsters, joyous, robust, and 
ragged, can find space in the amall and mean dwellings 
whence they issue, T'atar-like, to disturb the repose of 
the neighbourhood. 

In other respects, the back street ia somewhat of a 
plague. If there be any uproar, it ig in the back street. 
Tf crackers and toy-cannons startle us by early dawn on 
the mornings of Queen’s birthdays, it is the back 
street which does it. And then such a continued 
bawling of articles for sale! Having apparently a 
fancy for buying everything in sixpenceworths, and, if 
possible, from peripatetic venders, the back stregt is 
beset with grimy men in corduroy jackets, driving 
carts full of tall black bres, and yelling forth the word 
‘coal!’ with a tremcndous expenditure of hinges. ‘These, 
and other noises in the back street, have a certain 
horological value. Vixactly at four o'clock in the 
morning, stunmer and winter, a cart enters the street, 
and depopits a load of vegetables at the door of the 
green-grocer, At seven, the children are turned ont. 
At eight, coal begins, and lasts till eleveu, when fish 
takes its place~none of the changes bringing any 
perceptible alleviation of the clamour. 

In our own strect, likewise, we can tell the houra hy 
various events and sounds oveurring jn the course of 
the day. ‘The first movetnent which attracts attention 
at the parlour-window, js the roll of the doctor's carriage, 
which indicstes ton o'clock. The carriage sometimes 
stops at one door, and rometinies at another ; for seldom 
are we Without an i)lness in the street. As frequently, 
however, it is observed that the carriage makes calls, 
day after day for months, at a particular douse, ‘Ah, 
there goes Dr So-nand-so’s carriage again to Number 
Twelve; I wonder who is ill there’ Such may be the 
observiution made as we are brushing var hat to vo out 
about ten o'clock. Neat day, one, two, three curriages 
are all at the door at once. ‘Things must be growing 
worse at Number Twelve. it is now remarked. ‘There 
is evidently a consultation—hnve you heard what is 
the matter?’ Cannot tell. On the following day at 
ten, no carriages—the blinds are down as we pass, 
Then we know that something sad has taken place 
with poor Number Twelve. ‘Well, they were quict 
neighbours!’ And that is all the elegy people get 
who die in our atrect. 

To go on with the chronology of the day. Our 
street, with an unfortunate reputation for benevolence, 
is a favourite fleld of operations for all sorts of musical 
and oratorical appeals to a teuder-bearted pablic. The 
campaign usually opens with wn organ, which enters 
the atreet at twenty minutes to ten. It commences 
with the ‘Swisa Boy,’ works through * Der Freisehiitz’ 
as it passes Number Thirteen, and rounds the corner 
with ‘ All ia Lost,’ from Somnambula. Ag it quits our 
street, there enters a hurdy-gurdy, which seems to have 
been lying in wait to deboucl upon us as goon as the 
ground wus clear, This new candidate cannot be said 
to have any particular tune, nor does it depend alto- 
To draw coppers 
the windows, it ia assisted by a dog and monkey. 
® moukey is & poor Httle blear-eyed thing, dreased 
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‘in a red cont and yellow tronyers, and hie duty is to } 


act the part of a cavalry offger, ‘the dog: af scoured © 
being his horea. ‘That dog,’ in our epinion, has2. + 
sorrowful life of it, with never a bit of comfort or a | 
word of sympathy for his wrengw. Seated on his 
back, the monkey fastens his band in the long eare, 
or, what ie woree, inserts his fingers into the, dog's” 
nose, to which he holds fast ag a bridle. ‘To all these |! 
and other indignities the dog is bound to submit, {| 
and he does so, with a surprising degree of patience. +: 
As he looks with subdued countenance towards the’ f 
parlour- windows, knowing apparently that there are 
the spectators of his sufferings, he says as plainly as 
words could gpeak it: ‘You see my forlorn ‘fate; ] 
existence has uo charms for tho poor dog, degraded 
from his sphere to be the horse of a monkey; I was 
born to be victimised ; my only hope is in the kind 
shelicr of the tomb.’ On a late oecasion, one of Num- 
ber Fourtcen’s children kindly gave a mouthful of 
gingerbread to the poor dog, which he ate with a relish 
corresponding to the rarity of such daintics,. We 
blessed that little child. 

About the time the cavaleade of hurdy-gurdy, dog, 
and monkey hayo disappeared, it is getting towards 
one o'clock, the high noon of musicians. The air of our 
strect in now full of sounds. A blind violin-player has 
taken possession of one eresecnt, and a brass band of 
Germans, with green caps and dirty faces, are playing 
away ata terrible rate in the other. Over the general 
hum at length is heard the opening squeak of Punch, 
who has set up his opera-tent opposite the windows of 
Number Four; and began to collect a crowd of urchins 
from the back street, always ready tofurnish an audience 
at a moment's notice. The performances of Punel, and 
a visit from a decrepit old man playing iu a doleful 
peepy way on the Trish bagpipe, bring us to four o’clock ; 
after which we are favoured with a serenade from a 
nondescript foreigner, in a blouse and glazed hat, 
known among us by the name of Mozart. Mozart has 
a method of playing on the violin peculiarly his own, 
He praduces no distinct tunc. being above that. Hie 
airs may be described as a species of voluntary, gently- 
touched, and with many pauses 10 serew up the pegs 
and finger the strings of his instrument, as if to indi- 
cate what a wouderfully fine overture he could astonish 
the workt with, if i¢ were worth his while to do so. 
The impression he makes on our street is, that he is 
a great continental artiste in the fiddling-line, who goes 
about only for his amusement. Nobody, to bo sure, 
ever heard him put forth his marvellous powers ; but 





-how could he be expected to do so in the obscure 


charactcr he has assumed? There is one pathetic 
cireumstance connected with Mozart's appearances in 
our street worthy of notice. He is attended by his ° 
wife—posaibly a countess in disguise—and a troop of 
children, who, during his tweedling and peg-screwing, 
seat themsclves on the steps of a doorway, and lister | 
with rapt admiration. By the amiable—though rather , 
robust—partner of his fate, Mozart is doubtless coy. - 
sidered the greatest musician that ever appeared pn the 
face of the earth. She wonders that he bas never been 
sent for to court; but consoles herself with ‘the reflec. 
tion, that even if asked to play before Majesty, he woth 
consent only on condition of being well paid for’ th 




















condescension. 


Other diurnal sighta and sounds could be refereed; 
to in connection with our utreet. TO Se 
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describe spother and much more impoai 
appeals to a charitable public—alas, a miles 
ii the community! Somewhore about ten o’cl 
morning, begging-booke begin their appointed 
founds. Greasy quarto volumes, ruled € s. d, to re- 
celve subscriptions for assusging all sorts of human 
ailments, sre handcd in one after the other by what 
apperra to be & regular body of callectors—not the less 
clamant from boing unauthorised by law. No sooner 
are you down for half-a-guinca to a Lying-in Hospital, 
than the other half requires to be placed to the account 
of the Strangers’ Friend, the Refuge for the Destitute, 
or somo other exceedingly useful institution; to which 
it is as much as your character is worth to refuse 
assistance. Cunning fellows the carricrs of these 
begging-books! Kuow how to bore you just as sally- 
ing out for businesa, or sitting down to dinner! But 
why enlarge on this distressing revelation of the infir- 
mities of our social system? Pass we to 2 few points 
connected with our street more cheering it their details. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, there are five dogs 
in our street; and the manner in which these animals 
aro trented, throws an instructi.+ Light on our domestic 
usages. At the head of the cenine population may be 
placed Sappho, an Italian greyhound, eream-coloured, 
slim in figure, and of the most refined deportment. 
Her owner, one of out lady-nei shbours, leads Sapplio 
about for an airing, by means of a simall polished chain 
attached to a collar of red moroceo; and a rcport has 
reached us, that Sappho hus been accustomed to chiteau- 
lifo at a country mansion, where she lid a man for 
her own special toilet. T daresay she considers it quite 
a downcome to live in our street. Fiddy, Number 
Thirtecnw’s dog, is a small black gpaniel. less stfh and 
Punctilious as regards the recognition of neighbours ; 
but she seems to be confined pretty mach in her ranges 
to the back-garden, where ber chief amusement is 
looking out for cats on the tops of the wath.  Oveca- 
sionally, on very fine days, she is taken long walks 
by an attendant douse. and generally returns from 
these excursions carrying a biscuit in her mouth—an 
atrangement said to be desirable; in ordcr to keep her 
from taking up with bad company by the way,  Num- 
ber Eleven’s dug, Pincher, is of totally different cha- 
racter and aspect. He is a wizrened old terricr, 
originally black and tan, but now gray from years, 
and with a strange little puckered-up daeo of Jus own, 
Pincher is carefully let out every moran, by a foot- 
man at half-past nine for a quarter of an hour's fresh 
air; during this space of time he meets with one or two 
acquaintances, and all seum gle to sve cach other ist 
an easy conversible way. As a patriarch of deep 
experience and gravity, Pincher disdains to recogiise 
any frisky puppy which chances to take part im the 


pleas 
in 


interview, On the ed of the footman, bh trots home 
to his couch by the Hreside with the most editying 
gravity. 


A love of animals, it may be seon, is one uf the points 
of character in our street. We are, indeed, to do us 
justice, a simple and kind-hearted people, not given to 
nonsense, and so orderly, that our partics are invariably 
over by ten, and lighte out by eleven o'clock. Jt 18 
only by means of the newspapers that our strect hears 
anything of evildoers or popular outrage, ‘The very 
thieves respect us. No burglary has taken place in 
our street within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
Piven so petty a thing as the stealing of a washing from 
a back-green, is totally unknown among us. No won- 
der, with this reputation for unharmed innocence, and 
with the warm, sunny look which the houses respec- 
tively exhibit, that an empty dwelling is an unlicard-of 

omenon, How, with such a universal desire to 
| teelde amongst us, the three aforesaid vacant sites 
d@hould uot be built on, is a circumstance not a little 
remarkable, The fact, however, is, that there is a 
mystery about these sites. Some say they are in 
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Chancery ; others speak of the proprietor balag abroad, 
no one knows where; and others agait: allege, that 
conditions are imposed, as regards occupancy, which no 
man in his senac. would undertake. Any way, thera 
is a mystery; and the mystery serves to give an air 
of romance to the otherwise explicit and uppostic 
character of oun streEt. 





METAMORPILOSES OF AN INGOT 


Havine given a variety of preliminary gossip concerns 
ing money and its makers,* we will in this article 
notice, not the ‘Adventures of a Guinea,’ or of any 
other coin, after it gets moto circulation, but the manu- 
facturing history of a coin, until the time of ity leaving 
the Mint. 

The bullion, or ingots of gold Gwe will here confine 
our attention to this metal), being brought to the 
Mint, and it having been ascertained that each ingot 
has been melted by approved refiners in the trade, 
small pieces are cut from cach for the aseay-master 
to test or assay. ‘This assayfug is a very deliente 
chemieal process the metal is placed in very small 
cupels, or crucibles ninde of calcined bones; it is 
caposed to heat in’ contact with other substances, 
wiuch absorb the Laser metal, and leave the pure gold 
frees the ratio hotween the orimetual weight of the matal 
put into the capol, and that of the pure gold taken from 
it, denotes the fineness of the ingot. While this assaying | 
isan progress, the gots are kept carefully under lock | 
aml hey; but when the assaver liay made hia report, 
they are taken out, and earctully weighed. “A calen- 
lation je than mode, founded on the flagnaga af 
gold and the wewht of the ingot, of the exaet agg 
value of the jugots; a seccipl is mide out ant 
to its owner, statmg the exact unount of sterligg 
to which he ws cotitted in return for it. Most She * 
gold sont to the Mint to he comed belongs to the Bank 
of Englands but if it bloaged tu uthers, the treatment 
would te just the same. 

The melters then put the ingots into a melting-pot ; 
and the gold, whe qicled, is cast into bars or plates 
abont ten rehes long, seven bruad, and somewhat 
undor anaueh thick, sAs the ingots may be of different 
qualities, the surveyor of the meltings s0 manages his 
work that the resulaing mixture may be + standard 
gold” -that 13, may Contain 917 parts of pure gold in 
1000 parts of metal Dunnyg the casting or pouring, 
small portions of the liqual metal are taken from 
dsfterent parts of the niass, and are Jaid aside for the 
nraster-asstyer to test wath mgorans csactuess. ATL 
being correct, the bars are can fully weighed, and are 
then handed over f> more important personages. 

With respect to alver, the modus epercand® in nearly the 
sain, diflerin , only in detaily. ‘The ingots ate larger, 
worvching frou fifty to sisty ponnds, and the quality 
must be 925 of pure silver i 1000 puris. The gold 
ig melted in a black load crucible, in quantity about 
100 pounda, whieh produers two bua; whereas silver 
is melted ino a casteston pot, in quantity about 400 
pounds at a tene, This mcltuine-pot being rather 
heavy, a pourmy-machine of ipgenious constraction is 
used to aidan filling the moulds, 

Thus wget bars of gold and of gilver, which are 
now ready tor other processes. fu respect tu silver-— 
us the Mint contains cizht melting-furna cs, as each 
will melt 420 pounds at a time, and as three melt. 
ings cm be effected im a working -day of ten hours, 
there can be about 10,000 pounds of silver melted jn 
a day into i as; and tho subsequent mechanical 
operations are organised accordingly. The plates are 
first rofledto bring them to the required thickness; 
but they mu. be heater to enable them to yield to 
the rolling-mill. There are two furnaces placed 
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‘apposite two sets of rollers; a man seizcs the heated 

late with a pair of tongs, and inserts i¢ between two 
fa rollers, which greatly compress it. This is done 
four or five times, until the plate or ingot of silver is 
reduced to a thickness of about one-fifth of an inch, 
and is proportionably widened, Gold yields more 
readily than silver to this process, and doves not require 
heating; the heating of the silver occasions a little 
discoloration, which requires a little rubbing with a 
dilute acid or pickle for its removal. 

We have now, therefore, broad thin plates of standard | 
metal, which must go through many more pruccsees 
before the atamping-press comcs into action. ‘The 
plates are cut into narrow strips by a machine sume- 
what similar in principle to that which cuts sheet-iron, 
but of course much more delicate and precise in its 
action, and with a provision to prevent the strips from 
curling up. The plates are cut breadthwise, and 
generally intu strips of such width ss will suftive for 
two of the coins about to be made. 

Still, the plutes are too thick for the purpose: thoy 
must be further reduced. The two rollers before 
employed are called ‘breaking-down rollers, and jd 
the harder work to do; but those now employed are 
case-hardened, or otecled at the surface, and are highly 
polished. The plates are passed cold through these 
“planishing rollers” After once passing, the rolls are 
brought closer together ; after a second trausit of the 
plate between them, they are again approximated ; 
and 60 on four or five times, As the thickness of 
the shilling, or sovereign, or other coin. depends on 
the thickness produced: by these rollings, the workinen 

are execedingly careful in’ the process, testing each 
sparatcly by means of a gauge, The rolling- 
ere constructed for the Mint by Reniie, and 
shed apecunens of workmanship. Mr Barton 
nted a machine, however, by which this redue- 
tio of dhickness is attained more sucecssfully. Phe 
process is one bearing sume andogy to wite-draw ing 
or tube-drawing- the strip of metal being pulled 
forcibly through en oblong opening teft between two 
surfaces of Juudened steel The strips are made a 
little thinner at one end, by a very curious and mge- 
nious apparatus. The drawing- beach has at one cud 
the steel dies, and at the odier the moving machinery, 
an endless chain extending trom end to end. The dic 
consists of two very small cylinders of hardened: and 
highly-polished steel, adjusted with minute necuracy to 
the proper distance apart; and cach strip is drawn 
through the opening in this die, by which it is reduced 
to the proper thickness. When the strips are prepared by 
Rennie’s machine, it is reckoned good work if one pound | 
of blanks cut out from them diffi rs only six grams from | 
absolute correctness, Whereas with Burton's machine, 
the error seldom exceeds three grains. 

The blanks just mentiongd are the round pieces 
which are to forn: the coins; and the cutting out of 
these is the neat process. The cutting-out room is an 
elegant cirewlar apartuent lighted from the roof. and 

having twelve presses ranged ina circle. These presses 
are a beautiful contrivance of Koultoi’s, whose name 
has been so famously associated with cou-machinery, 
Keach press comprises within its mechanism an sir- 
pump, which is exhausted by every upward movement 
of the pump ; while (he vacuum thus created causcs the 
downward movement of the punch. The punch and the 
die ure hoth of hardened steel, and are of suci a size as 
to exceed by a trifle the diameter of the coin to be made. | 
A boy presents a strip to the action of this machine, and | 
moved it onwards until ag many blanks as it can make 
have been cut from it. Many visitors to the Great 
Exhibition will ramember a machine, in the ‘Machinery 
Department, Ly which medals were cut out and 
stamped in presence of the spectators; the cutting-out 







;to coiniug in the French Mint. ‘This method was, 


| press places its own blank on the proper spot, and 





machino will give some iden of those employed at the | 
Mint, though the principle is somewhat different. 





‘The strips af metal ara thus gut inte blanks or | 
plancheta and sciasel, the latter baing the waste. The 
scissel is made up into parcels, called ‘journey-weights,’. 
containing fifteen penne of gold, or sixty pounds of 
silver, and is locked up for a time in a strong box; for 
the moneyers are expected to return, in the forma of 
coin and scisscl, as much metal as was given to then: in 
the form of bars, minus a small recognised allowance 
for waste. ‘The blanks, after this, are taken to another 
room, to be accurately adjusted in size and weight, 
Each individual piece is weighed; if too light, it is sent 
back to be remelted; if too heavy, it is reduced by 
filing; but Mr Barton's drawing-engine has rendered 
any errors of consequence in this respect very rare. 
Each piece ia algo rung upon a solid plate of iron, 
that its sonorous quality may denote the requisite 
soundness within. All being right so far, the blanks 
—having been rendered very hard by so much roll- 
ing and pressing—vrequire to be annealed or softened; 
they are placed, 10,000 or 12,000 at a time, in iron 
cases in an annealing oven, where they are brought to 
a cherry-red heat, and then yery slowly cooled. This 
annealing always discolours the surfiec; and to remove 
the discoloration, the blanks are boiled in dilute 
sulphuric acid, then washed with cold water, and dri¢d 
in hot saw-dust. 

How different are now the means by which coing 
are inade from those adopted two or three centuries 
ago! Before the time of Charles IL, the slips of gold 
or silver were hammered to the proper thinness, cut 
into squarcs by scissors, and these squares cut into 
rounds, The blank was placed between two dies, the 
upper one of which was struck with o haumer, to pro- 
duce the tnpression, There was thus no machine at 
all employed 5 whereas machines of exquisite construc- 
tion are now used in every operation. It is obvious 
that, both in respect to the adjustment of the dies 
immediately over each other, and in the inequality 
of the hammer’s stroke, there can have been little cers 
titude am the work. One of these old dies was found 
a few years ago In Westminster Abbey, and is now 
preserved at the Mint. It is a singular fact, that no 
essential improvement was nade in this primitive mode 
of minting untu about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when the power of the screw-press was applicd 





partially introduced into England in 1561; but the 
hammer-method was not finally abandoned until 1662. 
The edges of the hammered money were left in a rude 
aud unfinished state, which rendured them very liable 
to deterioration by clipping. | 

The stamping or coining presses are perhaps the 
must beautiful machines at the Mint; being more 
automatic or self-acting than any of the others, Each 





removes it again when the stafp has done its work; |, 
aud this with a precision and accuracy which no 
human fingers could equal. A youngster sits in a 
little nook near the lower part of the machine, and 
drops the metal blanks into a vertical tube; he simply 
throws in the food, as a horse’s food is thrown into the 
manger, and leaves the machine to shift about, and 
srrange, and digest. and transform it by its own active 
energy. The boy has two strings, one of which, when 
pulled, puts the press in motion; while the other sto 
it, In about the seventieth part of a minnte, t 
uiachine turns out a perfected coin, exquisitely stan 

on both sides. The blanks form « vertical pile in the 
tuhe, the innermost falling and resting on a litle 
sliding platform with circular arms to graap it. The 
platform inoves, and whips away the lowermost sove. | 
reign with it, placing it on the lower die of the 
stunping apparatus; and in tho act of so adjuating | 
this blank, the slider pushes away the former 
which has just been converted into a coin, The slider 
then rans back, and, opening ite circular jaws, selgag 
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Snother blank from the bottom of the pile, which 
At carries off triumphantly to the dic. Moanwhile, 
“the blank previously placed becomes embraced by a 
collar, so engraved on the ingido as to give the milled 
edge to the coin, and is held firm; the upper die 
is then brought down by screw-power, with such force 
as to stamp every part of the blank at onco—the two 
surfaces by the two dics, the rim by the collar, The 
collar then sinks just in time to allow the slider to 
knock the finished coin off its perch, before replacing it 
by another blank. All these numerous and exquisite 
movements arc, as we have said, performed in one- 
seventieth part of a minute, for the coins arc stamped 
at the rate of about seventy per minute, There are 
eight of these fine machines at work at once when the 
minting operations are busy. 

This description applics equally to both systems, old 
and new; the recent changes referring rather to the 
persons than to the processes. 

The trial of the pir is a eingular official formality. 
When a definite amount of coinage is completed, some 
of the coins are put into a pix or box, and carefully 
locked. The Master of the Mint is allowed a * remedy’ 
or margin of deficicney, to cover the slight errees which 
unavoidably creep into the operations, He is bound, 
hy his engagement with the government, to sec that 
the officers under him return (conjointly) as much 
weight of coined moncy as there had been of bullion 
intrusted to them, with a very small allowance or 
remedy for waste and inaccuracics, If the quality 
exceeds or falls short of the required standard by more 
than a very minute percentage, the master must coin 
them over again at his own cost; but if all be within 
the remedy, he obtains his quittunce or ‘quictus.” ‘he 
remedy is made smaller and smaller by the government, 
in proportion as improved scientific inethods render 
increased accuracy attainable. 

In the firat place, the piring is a check of the master 
upon his suborilinates ; and after this the trial of the pix 
js a check of the government upon the master. The 
gold coins, when made, are packed in journvy-weights 
of fifteen pounds; while the silver coins are packed in 
sixty pounds-journeys. One pound in tale is taken 
promiscuously trom each bag before tying up; this pound 
is weighed in a balance of exquisite delicacy 5 and 
according as it comes or not within certain limits of 
error, the moneyers are acquitted or not of farther 
responsibility in respect to that journey-weight. If 
the result be right (which it generally is) two coins are 


| 


taken from the pound; one is assnyed very rigorously, | 
to sec that the standard is proper, while the other is | 


sealed up and Jocked in the pix. When the assay of 
the first of these two pieces is completed the assayer 
authorises the journey-weight to be delivered to Chose 
who had sent in the bullion. 

On a given day, when a large coinage has boon 


completed, the Master of the Mint applies to the | 


governnient for a trial of the pix. A jury of practical 


goldsmiths is summoned by the Privy-council, at one 


of the government offices, and into the hands of this 


jury is consigned the pix, containing one coin from | 


every journey-weight. The jury has also exquisitely 
delleate weights and scales, and a small assaying appa- 
ratus, The jurymen read the indenture, which spe ities 
the terms of the master’s engagement with the govern- 
ment; they weigh and assay the coins in the pix, and 
deliver their verdict to the Privy-council. According 
| fo this vordict is the master acquitted or not; but 
the previous assay weighings have been so nuicrous, 
ftiat the master is always, or nearly always, found to 
be “within the remedy.’ On some occasions, the gold 
‘goins accumulated in the pix have amounted to L.8000 
 @r'more. At one trial of the pix, zome years ago, the 
fue and the actual weights of the gold coins were so 
cag gach other aa the following numbers :—190 Ibs, 
Sox, 9 dwis, 15 grs.; 190 Iba, 9 07, 8 dwts, 0 gra. 
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The small difference here observable was fer withia 
the remedy allowed. 

When all this has been done, and the gold, silver, 
and copper coins have been thrown into ‘circulation, 
the Mint may be considered tu have done ita work, 
Sometimes it works hard. ‘The Mint reflner molted 
1..73,000,000 of gold, and L.10,000,000 of silver, between 
1837 and 1817, On sone extraordinary occasions, such. | 
fs a panic, or when any great political or commercial 
crisis arrives, large quantities of coin are required in 
a short time, So also when old coins are called in, 
When the great silver-coinage of 1816-17 took place, 
there was coined at the Mint, between June 5, 1816, 
and March 4. 1817, no Jess than $32,020 pounds of 
silver, ‘Phere were 3,034,656 half-crowns, 36,127,080 
shillings, and 17,899,200 sixpences, making nearly 
fifty-vight million pieces in all. The value wag 
L 2,745,666. The rollers and pressers were at work 
might and day, by relays. producing about a quarter of 
a million pieces per day on an average. During the 
war, subsidies to tureign powers often led to the minting 
of Jarge quantifies of coin in a very short time: and 
when the Syece silver was brought from China, in 
pavinent of the war indemnity, there was a hasy coining 
of silver, It is probable that these fia and gluta led 
to the moneyers’ privilege, or at anyrate strengthened 
it; for it was decied right to have experienced per- 
gongs at hand, andl these experienved persons paid 
themselves well. 

With regard to the extent of the Mint operations in 
average years, we wul take TMET aml (848. Phe Ming, 
ut US47, received about 100,000 pounds of gold, and 
coined about 1..4,000,000 in sovercigns and jalf-sove- 
reigns. ‘he silver received weighed about 21,000 pounds, 
and was returned in the forms of crowns, half- crowns, 
shillines, sixpences, groats, and Muamdy-money, to the 
yale of Th.125,000. There were forty tons of copper 
coined into 1.9000, in pennies, half-pennies, farthings, 
and half-farthings. ‘Ie account for 18¢8 presented 
the following weights of motal received : 46,000 pounds 
gold, 15.000 pounds silver, 10 tons copper; and the 
following values of coins produced + 1..2,5600,000 gold, 

135,000 silver, and L.2700 copper. The years after 
1848 hegan to be affected by the gold discoveries, cons 
cerning whose influence on the Mint it is yet too carly 
to decide, 

There are some carious facts connceted with the 
depreciation of coin by wear. ‘Though we do not see 
whither the particles wo, vet that they go somewhere 
is indisputable, for cur coins certainly become light 
by rubbing. It has been estimated, frou comparing 
many well-conducted expcriments, that a sovereign 
loges 1-900th of its weight in the first year of its average 
circulation; that is, that 000 sovercigns become worth 
only 809, Ta a shilling, or other silver coin, the loss 
by wear is et) greater; tho shilllag loses 1-150th, 
or 150 become worth only 140, This is only 9 rough 
attempt fo average all the coins; some of then 
go through more severe work than others, as we well 
know, She Mint offieers found, in 1826, that ten 
years’ wear of a number of sixpences had reduced their 
value no Jess than about 4 per cent, or nearly | in 23. 
The Mot, during 1844, fool a considerable amount of 
worn silver coin from the Bank for re-coinage, and on 
weighing it the silver was fouad to be so worn, that 


i while the nominal or Bank valuc was TL 135,000, the 


Mint value, at 663. per ounce, was ortly 1.12°2,000, 

Mr Mier, weighing-cierk at the Bank of Engtand, 
weighed 10,000 now sovercigns in 1848, with the viow 
of ascertaining how far they deviated from rigid accu- 
racy. The standard weight of a true sovereign is about 
1284 grains, and the lijhtcst among the whole 10,000 
excecded 1223 ,rains, shewing how cloee waa the degree 
of accuracy, Ifa sovereign falls short of i grains, it 
is not considered current, but is pronounced ‘light,’ and 
is treated accordingly at the Bank. Betwoen 1844 and 














*1848, about 48,000,000 sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
were weighed at the Bank by Mr Cotton's beautiful 
gold-weighing machine. So accurate is this machine, 
that a minute fraction of a grain in the weight of a 
sovereign can casily be detected by it. Out of cach 
10,000 sovercigns, more than 5600 were correct within 
one-tenth of a grain. This of course does not relate to 
the wear of coins, but to their extreme accuracy when 
quite new. 









AND THEN? 


Tue oracle of the beautiful sequestered little hamlet of 
Ambermead, wis an old gentleman of unobtrusive and 
orderly habits, whose peculiar taciturnity had obtained 
for him the famihar cognomen of Two Words Mr 
Canute, alias Two Words, dwelt on the outskirts of 
the village, tended by an ancient housekeeper, almost 
as chary of speoch as her worthy master. It waa 
aurmised that Mr Canute had seen better days; bat 
though his means were atraitened, Ins heart was 
large, and his countenance expressed great henevo- 
Jence, Notwithstanding the brief mode of speech 
whieh characterised him on all oceapions, the advice of 
Mr Canute was cagerly sought on every subject whercon 
it war presume advice could be profitable; and the 
simple rastics of Ambeormeud polaps valued it the 
more, Iccause, though delivercd without a particle of 
pomposity, the taisencss and decision of the words 
expended, heft an inddlible impr ssion, which Jong 
sermons often faled to convoy. Mr Canmte lived on 
terms of intimacy with the family at the old Tall—an 
intimacy cemented by carly association, for Mr Tlarwell 
and Mr Canute did been schoolf tows; and whan a 
painful aud hisgering dlness attached the squires his 
ancient Sriend and crony felt deep anaiety as do the 
ultimate fate of Mr Harwell’s only child, the good and 
lovely Clara~ Uarwell, Phe discusc was an micurable 
one; though the suffering might bo protracted, there 
waa no hope of ultimate mcovery, and an air of 
gloom reigned over the village of Aimbermead, where 
onee the sweet spring and summer tide brought only 
sport and glee, Ambermead was noted for a pro- 
fusion of rich red roses, exhaling deheious fragrance ; 
and for the song of innumerable mehtimgales, whose 
hannomons concerts resounded amid the umbrageous 
#roves, shelterms the harulet on every side, and 
extending beyond the old Vall of Ambermead. But 
now, although the roses bloomed and the birds sane. 
acrious faces looked fromm the cottage dyvors, and while 
the younger villagers forgot their usual pastinics, the 
olders conversed apart in whispers, always directing 
their glances towards the Hall. as af the suffeier within 
those thick walls could be disturbed by their conver- 
sation, This sympathy was called forth, nut only 
by the cireunitance of Mr Harwell being their ances- 
tral landlord, the last of an inipoverish«d race, but 
from bis alwaya having lived among them as a friend 
and neighbour—respeeted as a superior, und beloved 
ua an equal, Their knowledge also ot the squive’s 
decayed fortunes; and that, on his death, the fhag old 
place must become the property of a stranger, whom 
rumour did not report favowvbly of-—greatly enhanced 
the concern of these hereditary cultivators of the soil; 
and many bright eyes grew dim thinking of poor Miss 
Glare, who would so soon be fatherless, and almost 
Peuniless. The estate of Ambermead was strictly 
entailed in the male line, and the next heir was of 
distant kin to the Harwells, A combination of misfor- 
tunes, and no doubt of ampradence in years long by-gone, 
Had reduced the present proprietor to the verge of ruin, 
from which he was to find refuge only in the grave. The 
Barwell family hod lived for centuries in Ambermead. 
‘Thoy seemed #o much to belong to th€ir poor neigh- 
bout, who always sympathised inost fully in all the 
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joys and sorrows of the ‘ Hall folk,’ that.now, when 
there wag 2 certain prospect of losing them for erer 4a 
it seemed, the parting became more than a commen ene 
between landlord and tenant, between rich and poor-— 
it was the parting of endeared friends. ~ @ 

They watched and waited for Mr Canute passing to 
and fro, as he did every day, and more than once a 
day; and on his two words they hung, as if life or 
death were jnvolved in that short bulletin. 

* How is the squire to-day ?’ said one, 

‘No better,’ replied Mr Canute mildly, without 
stopping. 

“And how’s Miss Clara?’ inquired another with 
deep pity in his looks. 

‘Very patient,’ responded the old man, still moving 
slowly on with the aid of his atout staff. 

‘Patient!’ repeated several voices when he was out of 
hearing. ‘Yes, yes, patient enough; and Master Canute 
means a deal when de says patient, Bless her young 
awoct tice! there’s patience in i if ever there was in 
mortal"s,’ 

Mr Canute’s patience was sorely taxed by question- 
ing at all hours; he was waylaid first by one, then by 
another, on his way from his own cottage to the Hall, 
but with unfailing good-nature and promptitude, he 
mvariably satisfied the affectionate solicitude of his 
hwauble neighbours —in his own quaint way, certainly — 
never wasting words, yet perfectly understood. 

The summer-tide was waning into autumn, and the 
squncof Aribern. 814k Tmore gradually then autumn 
leaves, Who ae one ovening a wattirer stopped at 
Mr Cantues cotiace, Witch was on tle toadside, aud 
requested permission to rest, asking for a draught of 
water from the well before the porch. 

‘Most wolhame,’ said Two Words, scanning the 
atrauvcr, and pleased with his appearance, for youth 
ond an agrecable countenance are sure passports; per- 
haps, too, Vir Canute discerned gentle breeding in his 
encst, despite travel-soiled habiliments, and a dash of 
habitual recklessness in his air, At anyrate, the 
welcome was heartily piven, and as heartily responded 
to; and when Ake Canute left his dwelling, in: order to 
pay dus saa event visit at the Hall, he merely aaid, 
adirdssing dis goune visitor: “Soon back;’ and turning 
to Murtha. the careful housekeeper, added: ‘Get 
supper;’ while on stepping over the threshold, secoud 
thoughts urged him to return and say to the young 
wnin: ‘Don't go. 

‘No, that I wout,’ replied he frankly, ‘for T like my 
quartcrs too well. UH wait till you come back, gover- 
nor: aad ) hope you won't be long, for my mouth 
waters fur the supper you spoke of’ 7 

Mr Cenute smuled. aud walked away more briskly 
thin usual; and after sitting for some time beside the 
sick than’s bed, and bidding ‘good-night’ and ‘bless 
you’ to sweet Chia Harwell, he retraced his steps 
home wards, and found supper ready, and the handsome 
stranger so obviously ready to do justice to the frugal 
fare, that Mr Canute jocularly remarked: ‘Keon ait ;’ 
to which the stranger replied in the same strain: “Fine 
scenery;’ on which the host added: ‘An artist?’ 
when the youth, lughing outright, said: “An indifferent 
one indeed.” After a pause, and suffering his mirth to 
subside, he continued: ‘Are you always so economical 
in words, sir? Don't you sometimes find it difficult to 
carry on conversation in this strain ?! ‘ 

* You don't, replied Mr Canute smiling, and imper- 
turbably good-natured. 

‘Not J,’ cricd the youth; ‘and I want to ask you 
half a hundred questions, Will you answer me ?’ 

‘I'Il try,’ replied Mr Canute. 

‘l’ve not long to stay, for I’m on a walking tour, 
with a friend; but I diverged to Ambermead, as I was 
anxious to see it. I've had a cariosity to sce it fora 
long while; but my friend is waiting for me ab the 
market-town, eight miles off, I think, and I shell strike 
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a acepas' the country when tha moon ig up, if you ll gire 
oa rest til] then,’ : ; 
Ki welcome,’ said Mr Canute courteously. 
ha!' quoth the stranger, ‘if that’s the way you 
Cat uree, I don’t think I shall learn much 
4 from you. I hope, however, that I may get a wife who 
wl follow your example—a woman of two words, in 
short; ehe’ll be a rare specimen of her sex!’ 

‘Ah hal’ ejaculated Mr Canute. 

‘But come, tell me, for time presses,’ said the young 
man, suddenly becoming grave-—‘tell me all about 
Ambermead, and thd squire-—how long he’s likely to 
last, For, in fact, the friend I mentioned, who is with 
me during thie walking tour, is vastly interested in all 
that.concerns tha place and property.’ p 

‘The heir?’ whispered Mr Canute mysteriously. 

‘Well, well, suppose we say he is; he’s not alto- 

ther a bad fellow, though he is considered a bit reck- 
ese and wild. But he has heard of Clara Harweil’s 
beauty and goodness from his cousin, Lady Ponsonby 
(sho’s Clara’s cousin too, you know); and he is really 
quite sorry to think that such a lovely creature should 
be turned out of the eld Wall to make room for him. 
He wants to know what wil) become of her when old 
Harwell dies, for all the wortd knows he’s ruined. 
It’s a pretty place thie old Ambermead--1 paradisc, I 
should say. I know what 1d do, if I was ever lucky 
enough to call it mine.’ The youth rulbed his hands 
gleefully. ‘TI should be a happy dog Cicn !” 

‘ And then?’ said Mr Canute smiling. 

‘Why, then, I'd pull down the rickety ol] honse up 
there, and build a palace fit for a prinee; I'd keep 
nothing but the old wine; I'd have lots of prime 
fellows to stay with me; and I should sport the finest 
horses and dogs in the country.” The speaker paused, 
out of breath, 

‘And then?’ ‘said Mr Canute quictly. 

‘Why, then, Pd hunt, and shoot, and ride, and drink, 
and smoke, and dance, and keep open house, and enjoy 
life to the full—feasting from year’s end to year’s end 
—the feast of reason and the flow of soul, you know, in 
old Ambermead !’ 

* And then?’ 

‘Why, then, I suppose that in tine I should grow old, 
like other people, and cease to care for all these things. 
so much ag I did when strength and youth were ming.’ 

* And then?’ said Mr Canute more slowly. 

‘Why, then’—and the stranger hesiiatcd—‘ then, I 
suppose, like other people, in the course of nature, I 
should have to leave all the pleastres of this fe, and. 
like other people—die.’ 

‘And then?’ said Mr Canute, fixing hiv cyes, glitter- 
ing like diamonds, on the young man’s face, which 
flushed up, as he exclaimed with some irritation: 

‘Oh, hang your “and thens!? But the moon is well 
-up, I see, so I’m off. Good-night, and thank you.’ 
And without further parley, he started off on his walk 
over the hills; and Mr Canute silently watched lis 
guest's retreating figure till, in the deep shadows of 
the surrounding groves, he was lost to view. 
moonlight, in the darkness, in the valley, and on the 
hillside, these words haunted the waytarcr, aud he 
-kept repeating to himself, ‘And then?’ Thoughts 


pursue your di 





took possession of his mind that never befire had, 


| gained entrance there, or at least they arranged them 
|| gelvee in a sequence which gave them quite 2 new 
| significance, His past life presented itself to him for 
1° the first time as a Coherent chain of events, exemplify. 
1}. Sng cause and effect ; and if his plans for the future did 
it Bot at that moment receive any determinate change, 

he still kept repeating, anxiously and inquiringly, as 

be wandered on in the moonlight, the two strangely- 


id Sapgesttre worda: “And then?’ It proved a long and 
a Pig pease t's 5 y for that belated traveller ; 
{' for he had teft Mr Canute's cottage so hastily, that he 
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leading to the place whither he wew bound. In conse-— 
ence, the stars faded in the sky, and the poay morn 
uke through the eaatern mists, ere the weary man, 
from the summit of a high hill which he had torty 
ascended, beheld afar off, down in the vaHey, the 
shining river, the bridge, and tho church-taser of the 
town where his friend, in some anxiety, awaited his 
reappearance. a 

Puring all his after-life, that young man never forgot 
the solitary night-walk when he lost bia way beneath, 
a beautiful spangled summer sky: the stars seemed to 
form the lettera, “And then?* the soft night-breese 
seemed to whisper in his err: * And then ?’ 

It is true, he had not gained the intelligence he 
sought respecting the inmates of Ambermead Hall; 
but he had laid bare his awn folly for the inapection 
of Mr Canute; and in return, he bad listened to no 
reproof—no tiresome lecture vouchsafed from prosy 
age to ardent youth, but simply two words had pene- 
trated his heart, and set him a thinking seriously. 
Mystie litle words ! ‘And then?’ 


Vor nenly three years nitor Mr Harwell’s decease, 
the old Mall contrary to general antivipation, re- 
miained untenanted, save by domestics left in charge, 
Miss Clara had found shelter with ner relative, Lady 
» Ponsonby, though her memory was still fresh and 
warmly cherished among the humble frieuds in her 
beuutifal native village. Mr Canute, if possible, more 
silent than cyer, still remained the village oracle ; per- 
haps more cherished than of yore, inasmuch as he was 
the only memento rennin of the beloved Harwells 
— the old finniliar faces now seen no more, Je would 
listen, ond they would talk, of days gone by; he felt the 
Joss even more than others, tor he mourned a companion 
and friend in Mr Warwell, and Cloura had been to the good 
Two Words as an adopted daughter. At length it was 
rumoured that Mr Selby, the new proprictor, was soon 
expected to take possession of his property in due form; 
morcover, that he wus on the point of marriage, and 
that his young bride would accompany him. TH reports 
fiv quickly ; and it had heen cireulated in former tines 
that Mr Selby was wild and estravagant, carcless of 
[note selfioh and profligate. laudced, Mr Canute had 








not contradicted such reports, so at was generally opined 
they were too true, and had a legal foundation. With 
heavy hearts, the inhabitants of Ambormead commenced 
their rural preparations for the reception of the squire 
and Jus brides green arches were erected, and wreaths 
of flowers were hang on the sprewling branclies beneath 
which the fravellers’ auad lay, It waa the season of 
roses and nightingales, when Auibormead was in its 
glory; and never had the rich red roses bloomed so 
profusely, and never had the chorus of the groves been 
more full a. d enchanting, than on the summer evening 
when the ofd and young of the liamlct, arrayed in their 
holiday attire, waited to greet the new-cormera. 

Mr Canute stood at his cottage door; the bridge 
just beyond, over which the route conducted to the 
Hall through avenucs of groencric, was festooned 
with roses; and a band of maidens in white, ned the 
Picturesque approach. The sun was setting, when a car- | 
riage drove quickly up, slackening its pace as it crossed 
the bridve, and stopping at Mr Canate’s humble gate. 
Two Words himself, barehceded, stepped forwards on 
secing a Jady alight, who in another moment threw here 
self into his arnis, exclaiming: ‘Our first greeting mrgt 
be fiom you, dear, dear Mr Canute! I need not intro- 
duce Mr Selby—he is known to you already.’ Speech. 
less from uo: nishment and emotion, the old man could 
only say: ‘Miss Clara!’ ~as he gazed from one to 
anothes recognising in the gentleman the wayfuring 
gucst who ‘ad departed so abruptly on his walking 
expedition over the mooutight will more than three 
years previously. Seizing 
] silently extended, Mr Selby anid with deep feeling — 
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hand which Mr Canute |} 
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poke ¥ » 
ets to your jnetrumentality that T owe my present 
mean.” 
\ *How so?’ was Mr Canute’s reply, looking with 
sed surprise into the open face, which, on a former 
occasion, had won his confidence and admiration, 

‘Two words spoken in season wrought a change in 
me, which all the preaching of friends and guardians had 
failed to effect, returned Mr Selby, ‘and without which 
Clara never would have bleased me with ber hand. 
|. These years of probation have proved my sincerity ; 
and Lady Ponsonby (a severe and scrutinising judge) 
pronounced my reformation complete cre she permitted 
me to address Clara. Thoxe two little words, “And 
then?” enigmatical to the uninitiated, convey a deep 
and mystical meaning to my heart; and they are of 
such significant import, that by inserting them when- 
ever I paint the future, I trust to become a wiser and 
a bétter man.’ 

Clara gazed proudly snd confidingly on her husband ; 
and the news of her arrival having spread through the 
villago, a crowd collected, whose joy and surprise found 
vent in terre and blessings, to say nothing of numerous 
asides, purporting that Miss Clara never would have 
espoused a bad man; ergo. Mr Selby must be a worthy 
successor of the ancient race ! 

The prognostication proved correct; and the path- 
way, strewn with bright sunnier roses, over which 
Clara trod in bridal pomp on her way to the anecstral 
home where she was born, was indecd emblematical of 
the flowery path which marked her fature destiny. 

The old Hall of Ambermend is still extant —a fine 
Rpeciimen of vencrable decay, surrounded by ancestral 
groves, still famed for sheltering innumerable nightin- 
gales when the Ambermead roses exhale their delicious 
fragrance. In the old church-yard on the green hill- 
side, a white monument gleams im the sunshine, 
whereon may be traced the name of John Canute, 
specifying the date of bis happy death, while below is 
engraven this inscription of two words — ‘udne then?’ 


GIVE THE FRENCH FAIR PuAy. 
Tr is a curious fact, highly worthy of bemg kept in 
mind at the present qmoment. that, within the last 
fifteen years, we have had three distinct threats of war 
with Amcrica~the Macleod question, the Maine ques- 
tion, and the Oregon question—and fully as many with 
France (we really forget all the occasions, but a queen 
of Tahiti, a My VPiitchard, and a Spanish princess, wore 
wrought up with them), and yet no actual war over 
took place. ‘The affair —to use a phrase which we 
employed on the same anbyeet in 1St8 -somchow 
always ‘blew past’ So it is likewise an interesting, 
and for the present a particularly important fret, that, 
within the last sixty ) cars, serions threats of invasion 
have been several times held out by France, but never 
executed to an catent worthy of notice; while, on the 
other hand, we have in fhat time exceuted two distinct 
and effective invasions of France, on each ovension 
helping to change the government of the country, 
Look further back in Vinglish history, and tt will be 
found that, since the Norman Conquest in the cleventh 
century, the English have, over and over again, invaded 
and occasionally almost subjugated France, while 
France has not once invaded England. tngland has 








not now the very least wish to trouble France, but | 


chooses to be very apprehensive that France may act 
towards it the part of the invader. If we were to 
judge, however, by experience, the latter would appear 
bo be by far the less probable event. And may not the 
French, on the strongth of history, very reasonably, 











Raweter erroncously, form that conclusion? Even the | the human passions, and thas after a lapso of forty. 
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most recent series of eventa may contsibute to give 
plansibility to this idea, for in the conrmentement of! 
the wars consequent ypan the French Revelation; 
England was virtually the aggressor. - On the’ other!’ 
hand, the English, remembering how maucl’ ofeener 
they have been the invading party, and how unsubstan+ 
tial all the recent rumours of war with France hava: 
proved, might surely lean with tolerable security to the 
hope that there will not now, without their own will, | 
be any hostile collision with their neighbours acroes the. 4 
Channel. F 

Although the reasonableness of this line of argument 
may be acmitted, it will doubtless be said, that appre- 
hensions in the English mind are almost solely based 
upan the special character and circumstances of the 
present ruler of France. Weill, the acta by which Louis 
Napoleon attained supreme power are not defensibie 
on moral grounda; though. in superseding a feeble 
legislature in circumstances so critical, it may be 
allowed that he was not without the plea of political 
neccssity-—a plea on which every government in 
Europe has done the harshest and shabbiest thinga. 
Besides being unserupulous, however, he ia seen to he 
astute and cunning to @ surprising degree. With such 
qualities, he is a source of some danger. Of this, with 
all deference to those who confidently express an oppo- 
site opinion, we think there can be no doubt. But it 
would obviously be a bad way of guarding against this 
danger, to do that which would make it greater. We 
should take care that we do not, by our very precautions 
against invasion, provoke it, or at least lead to that 
condition of hostility between two countries which the 
wise and good of both anxiously deprecate, 

Tt is in itself'a startling circumstance, that the great 
war alluded to would have been effectually stopped 
several times, if Mneland had not set itself to some. 
thing dike an eternal hostility againat the rulers whom 
France had chosen. Objection to treat with these 
rulers, as was very natural, only roused the spirit of 
the French to cling to them with the more tenacity: it 
the inore effectively enlisted the affections of the French 
people against England. It would be something analo- 
gous, if we were to carry our antipathy or jealousy 
respecting the new French emperor to such a pitch as 
to make his people think him an object of persecution, 
and rouse their anger against us. Fortunately, there 
is but little of this spirit amongst us. for, though a man 
of Lows Napoleon’s history could never be respected in 
England, there is a very <encral desire to avoid every- 
thing that may look like an interference with the 
evolutions of politics in France. But there might, 
nevertheless, he a kind of persecution appretiended by 
our sensitive neighbours, in our being even too Joud in 
the expressiuu of our belief that a hostile movement 
on the part of tho emperor is possible. We should 
remember, that it is imagining him capable of an act 
both rash and wicked to an extraordinary degree. No 
one can doubt that, if he be innocent of the design, tho 
attributing it to him must be highly offensive. Here, 
then, are evils from a too strong feeling regarding the 
emperor, which it would be well to guard against. 

To imagine of the French themselves, that they are . 
capable of making an unprovoked and stealthy attack 
upon England, is fraught with danger from same 
cause. It is proclaiming our sense of their bet 
capable of acting as robbers and pirates—a tremendous 
charge to bring againat a great people as far advanced 
in civilisation as oursclyes. Surely some candour on 
this point might be expected of us. If conecious on 
our own part that we are incapable of making an 
unprovoked assault upon France, is it generous to 
pose such a thing of our neighbonre? It may be eal: s 
But the French have a defeat to reverse and revenge,. 
That is, we assume that they are capable, as ana: 
of acting on one of the Jowest and most barbarous of: 















































iiiewill, there have been ten of good-feeling. "We mast 
masert, that the whole statement of the case fs one 
disproof of there being any general fecling in France 
agsion. Engiemd. The former country was most 
decidedly wronged by us, as by several other atates, 
yo 1792-8, and yet the war terminated in a triumph 
in which we participated. ‘T’'o say the least, the 
‘French people had reason to feel sore respecting that 
series of transactions; yet they have put up with 
their sensations peaceably, till all the active people of 
that period are off the field. Ia it logical ta suppose 
that what the wounded generation submitted to, the 
unwounded will avenre? After so long a period of 
forbearance, and so many occasions for war blowing 
over good-humouredly, it is surely most unreasonable 
to suppose, that there ean be any grent tendency to 
it now. No, the French, we would rather say, have 
proved that, like most injured parties, they hive been 
more capable than the injurer of forgetting the 
injustice. 

We have admitted that, with so extraordinary a 
politician rs Louis Napoleon to deal with, a eudden war 
ig not to be regarded as an impossibility ; but cortainly 
it is necessary to use great discretion in acting upon 
such a belief. No one amongst us ever acoms to put 
himself into the French point of view rezarding these 
questions of additional defences. But, undoubtedly, 
the French, having no more reason to trust in our 
innocence of hostile designs than we in theirs, might 
well be startled if they heard of batches of new war- 
ships and large levies of fresh troops on our side. It 
might appear to them only a cunning device of ours to 
represent it ali as precautionary, when we, in reality, 
meant it to be aggressive, What assurance can we 
give them against this, or how can we prevent them 
increasing their own armaments in consequence, thus 
doubling and making a reality of that menace which 
we originally only assumed? In fact, there is no end 
to these armings from mutual suspiciousnoss, till the 
resources of the respective countries be crippled or 
worn out—the natural termination of a alent as of an 
active war. 

It is possible, we would hope, to dissent from a good 
deal that the more conspicuous advocates of peace say 
upon this subject—such as that there is no real popular 
alarm, but only 2 club-outcry for more soldicring, and 
that even the present armanients are more than is re- 
quired for the protection of this many-provinced cmpire 
and yet be sensible that any danger there really is from 
our French neighbours is liable to be increased by the 
very efforts we make to mect and repel it. It seems to 
usa that a negative aud watchful polic: ie not merely all 
that is required to meet so probleruatical a peril, but 
the most likely to preserve peace, We would, for our 
part, go further, and take means to Jet the French 
know, that we appreciated the forbearanee which they 
have shewn since the conclucion of the list war, and 
desired nothing more than that the past should be 
forgotten, trusting that, with continued peace, the two 
peoples must advance in prosperity, and prove more 
and more serviceable to each other in the walks of their 
respective industries. But wo suppose this will be 

as something a little too Quixotic for the 
t day, and therefore we pass from it. Much, 
aan will be done if, in a silent appreciation of the 
fraternal feelings of our French neighbours, we learn a 
reason for looking upon thet with faith instead of 
Aistrast. In common life, wo all know how much 
mischief is‘ sometimes done by meddlcsome persons 
busying themselves with other people's affairs. So 
may gveat national disasters spring from the continual 
Tall, tn which certain newspapers unhappily indulge, 
abost invasion as a thing certain to come. <Acquit- 
ting theso -papers of anything like eclfishness in 
trying to foment distrust and increase armaments, we 
! 
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the offonaive manner in which these suspicions are 
expressed. Greatly is it to be desired that thin ‘talk of 
war’ were put an end to, by sorhe distinct publi¢ act 
calculated to tranquillise the national feelings. 








JOURNAL OF THE CITY OF THE 
GREAT SALT LAKE, 


Ov a former occasion,* wo drew attention to thé 
Deseret News, ® journal published in the city of the 
Mormons west of the Rocky Mountains, and have 
Mready to record the somewhat curious fact, that 
notwithstanding all their wealth and refinement, these 
Latter-day Saints are unable to support a journal—the 
paper before us, Octaber 16, 1852, being probably the 
penultimate of the scrics, The editor states, in, a 
leading article addressed ‘To the Saints, that the 
paper is their own, the property of the Chureh; but 
that unless defaulters pay up, and new subscriptions 
are paid in advance. to enable him to purchase more 
paper and ink, ‘Deseret must be minus its Mews,’ after 
the publication of another number. While compassion- 
ating the difficulties of our brother of the very Far 
West, we are desirous of making hay while the sun 
shines, and giving a few traits of Me~mon life befora 
the source of the materials is quite dried up. 

It is really a curious study this Mormon newspaper 
—perhaps the most curious in existence, Tt is the 
record of the daily life of a hermit city, built in thé far 
wilds of the new world, surrounded hy wild beasts and 
wild Indians, and at least 1000 miles from any other 
congregation of civilised inen, Here are the Saints act 
down—tor so they term themsclves—rich in the com- 
forts, Juauries, and many of the clegances of the world, 
and abundantly inelincd to the enjoyment of these 
good things — buying, selhng, fiddling, dancing, not 
paying for their newspaper—jsct withal a coniniunity 
of monks and nuns (except as regards the ordinance of 
marriage), their city avast convent, their government 
ecelesiastical, and their public business, religion. The 
newspaper presents an epitome of all this. It begins 
with some bad American jokes; then follow some 
elegant verscs by Mrs Sigourney; and then a portion 
of the autybiography of Joseph Smith the prophet, in 
which he speaks thus of a namesake :-—' Brother George 
A. Smith arose, aud hegan to prophesy, when a noise 
was heard like the sound of a rushing mighty wind, 
which filled the Temple, and all the congregation simul- 
tancously arose, beg moved upon by an invisible 
power; many began to speak in tongues and prophesy 5 
others saw glorious visions; and I beheld the Temple 
was filled with angels, wlich fact F declared to the 
congregation. The people of the neighbourhood came 
running together—-heiring an unusual seund within, 
and secing a bright hght like a pillar of fire resting 
upon the Temple—and were astonished at what was 
transpiring.’ 

After this antolnmography, we have the parliamentary 
report, a8 st would be called in thes country, although 
in Great Salt Lake City it is the ‘mmiuter’ of the 
general conference of the Church of Jesue Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, held in the ‘Tabernacle, commencing 
October 6,852. There were present the presidents, the 
putriarchs, the twelve apuatles, the seventies, the presi- 
dent of the stake, the high-pricst s quorum, the presidin 
bishop. the clerk, and the reportcr. ‘The first and secon 
speakers referred to the prophecice touching the Mormon 
Church, licir fulfilment in the government and organi- 
zation uf the Latter-day Saints. The third talked of 
miracles, and o. their Church being the great standing 
miracle to the rest of mankind. ‘The president invited 
the Saints fo the fast-day, and desired the bishops, ‘if 

*feo No. 3€7, article, ‘Journalism 
Mountains.’ 
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were any poor, to hunt them up and aed them ; 


id if there were not any, to keep the food for another 


Qocasion.” This, diversified with prayers and hymns, 
formed one sederunt.. At the next, it was discovered by 
an orator, that the reason the devil is mad about the 
Latter-day Saints ie, that ‘they wl? enjoy themselves.’ 
‘He ashed the question, What in the name of comnion- 
sense do any of the peoplo Jet their cattle and pigs run 
loose for ?-—and remarked, that he ig not a righteous 
man, or a Latter-day Saint, who will do so! for those 
persons who turn their cattle or pigs loose, do so that 
they may be fed on their neighbours’ squash and 
ee in a dishonest manner; while there ure 10,000 
nts come in this fall, who live likewise to be fed, 
and how will they be so, if we suffer all our garden- 
sauce and grain to be destroyed 2?’ Some business was 
then adverted to by the president respecting the build- 
ing of a Temple next year, and the removul of a purtion 
of the people to the other valleys of the territory. 
‘The next thing I have noted,’ said he, ‘may perhaps 
he to some a novelty, What was said here last Sabbath 
by Brother Call and others, gives rise to this text, 
which I put forth for the brethren tu preach upon. It 
is for the idlers ond loafers to build mea good house. 
These men complain about me living on the tithing; 
but the truth is, Fhave never asked for one bushel of 
wheat, a single Joad of wood, or for the Church to build 
me a house, Hany complam about the first presidency 
living oa tithing, I want these men to build ine a fine 
commnodious house, worth about 25,000 dollars.” He then 
impressed upon his hearers the duty of care in wordy 
matters, asa thing contributing to the advancement of 
CGod’s kingdom upon the earth, Another followed still 
more cogently in the same strain, ‘We exhorted the 
Sainte to sell their clothing to the farmers for wheat, so 
ag to keep away from the merchants, and decorate 
your palaces wath home-manufietures; aud if you 
cannot pet cotton-yarn to weave carpets, braid: the 
rags, and adurn your palaces with ree carpets. Lb say 
unto you all, practise virtue, prudence, cconuny ; be 
saving, and be mndustrions, and you will be blest. This, 
in fact, is the standing ‘text? of the Conferences, Much 
was snid about the breeding of sheep, the manufacPare 
of iron, and the duty of the Saints to abstain from 






dealing with ihe Gentile merchants, and spend their j 


money with one tuother, The duty of dtlending to 
the creature-comforts was likewise a staple suiject. 
Yo prolong our lives, is to prolong the works of the 
Father. Man, being the author of his own hiappihess 
or misery, should ¢ercate clreumstances to make him 
happy. With such views, cmig¢ration to the other 
yalleva is regummended, and tempting pictures drawn 
of ilg advantages. 

Among the ‘ accidents’ of the paper, is an account of 


the Joss of a child, who had suddenly disappeared, and + 


had not been since seen or heard of, talthongh his 
tracks were discovered in the bed of ube dry erovk, not 
fur from the house, the sine afternoon, and his whip 
or stick that he had been playing with, a little below, 
in the creck bottom, where it is supposed the child fell 
from a plank which was lying across the bed of the 
creck. The Indians had some time previous taken a 
Janey to the child, and offered to buy jam for berries ; 
and it has been reported, that Indians have been in (he 
mountains near the place, killing hear. To one of the 
marriages of the Saints is appended this characteristic 
note: ‘The cake was sublime, and the wine exhilarat- 
ing.” A taunery company ‘tender then thanke to 
their friends who have patronized them by bringing 
thew bark, oils, lumber, and the comforty of life, to 
assist in starting their business, and particularly to 
those who have thrown ihe mantle of charity over the 
products of the infant tannery--they will be remem- 


- bered’ They are ‘prepared, as usual, to receive your 


hides, skins, sumuch, squaw-bush, oak-ehrube, as also 


Your olla and tallow, for which we will pay you on 
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| pure lumps of gold have been lately discovered at my 


‘ vhauges of weather, the scason, it appears, was pro- 
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delivery. We wish you-to call and sea aur progress 58 1 
te neers 

rk, mutton, butter, ¢ ; re a 
Porta, such as cloths of all kinds, socks, ce Weed 
trade our boots and shoes for anything tliat ig usefidl.5 
for our comfort, We wish to ‘establish a hhushens:5) 





independent of cash, if possible.’ A tailor'and refovar ‘5; 
tor advertises that ‘public handa can have their clothes 
cleaned for Church orders. This may be Little || 
mysterious; but there is no mistaking the following 
announcement to the city of the Saints :—-' Sword ‘and | 
lance exercise will be taught by Thomas Hodgkinsds, -: 
free of charge, on the Temple Block, at twelve o'clock; ' 
commencing on the first Saturday in November 1852: 
and at Big Cotton Wood, on the first Monday in the - 
same month. Several pastry-cooke advertise that their 
dainties are as nice as could be had in London. A 
compiny of daguerreotypers challenge the world to 
produce more artistic, more durable, or more correct 
lifelike likenesses. These will be taken at low prices, 
from three and a half dollars upwards, in cash, cattle, 
wheat, flour, adobies, butter, &c. ‘All pictures war- 
ranted to please, or no charge’ Tere is an advertising 
ctodge, warranted as good as an English one :—‘ More 
golu! I will say to the people of Utah Territory, that 





tannery, in the nineteenth ward of the G. 8. L. City, 
and that 1 am sole proprietor of the diggings. There- 
fore, if you wish to participate in the previous evil, 
bring on your beet-hides and your tan-bark.’ A saddle- 
maker js in want of hides :-—‘Stop that horse that has 
no sadde on! The gubseriber is obliged to discontinue 
his business at saldle-tree making for want of hides to 
cover then. with. hose wishing saddle» must furnish 
some hides. die will give one saddle-tree for three good 
leef-iides, well saved, delivered at Ames’ Tannery.’ 
Here is senrious combination of trades :—‘ The subscriber 
takes this method to inform his customers and friends, 
that he has opened, in connection with his barber shop, 
an cating-house, where he will endeavour to accom- 
modate his patrona in the best possible manner with 
every variety of refreshments the Valley can afford.’ 
After the parliamentary report, there comes a more 
interesting one on the general condition of Great 
Salt Lake Valley, addressed to the Saints scattered 
throughout the carth. Notwithstanding various severe 





































pitious. Grain and vegetables were abundant, and 
peaches and grapes of excellent quality. The outbreake 
of the Indians had diminished, and they were learning 
to raise grain for themscives. ‘The chiefs and braves 
of the Utes, and Shoshone or Snake Indians, which 
tribes have long been at variance, met in this city, | 
4th September, and formed a treaty of peace, perpetual 
peace, “good peace.” as they say, in presence of the 
governor and Indiau agent: und the present appearance 
is au indication of peace among the Indians generally in 
this region.’ Considerable improvements had been made 
in tanning Icather, manufacturing iron; pottery, &e.; 
although labour was scarce, most of the hands being- 
occupicd in raising grain for the bodies of emigrants 
passing that way towards California, and for the 
expected immigration of 10,000 Saints, Iron-mining 
was advancing ; coal had been discovered; likewise an 
extensive bed of sulphur; and atone and marble ef 
excelicnt quality. ‘The Saints in the valley are feeling 
well, doing well, rejoicing in God, diligent in business, : 
prospering abundantly in every lawful undertaking, | 
and growing more frithful in keeping the command... 
inents of God, paying their tithing, and building np the | 
kingdom every year.” The number of inhphitants is 
already above 30,000. ‘The Book of Mormon i now in’: 
Se ‘ ee en French, », Danish, 
and Italian languages ;' tions are making to. 
tranalate and publiah it in € Burmexe, Spanish, 
and other languages’ ‘Tha report notifies, under dgtal 
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ua’ that ‘Bishop Abraham QO. Smoat arrived 
Peis. wagons, and about 350 Saints, the first 
i who have emigrated from England by means 
* Perpetual Emigrating Fund ;” and their arrival 
oa efi with the greatest demonstrations of joy by 
véhe Baints in the Valley, and met with a hearty reaponse 
by. the camp.’ Tha paper concludes with a pressing 
invitation to the Sainta in all the corners of the earth, 
. parodying Scripture in a manner that would be ludicrous, 
if it wag not shocking; but adding immediately — ‘We 
want painta, oil, glasa, » Putty, nails, house-trimmings, 
seede for hedges and choice fruits, vegetables, and 


ft ee 


flowers; cotton and wool machinery, and all kinda of 


Jabour-saving machinery. There are three more carding- 
machines wanted in fhe Valley next season. Sheep 
aud young stock will find a good markct to any 
amount, Fifty tona of cotton-yarn are wanted at the 
present moment for family use. Who will bring these 
things? All the Saints!’ 

After this farrago, it would be superfluous io dwell 
upon the cfuses of the success of Mormoniam, which 
really appeara to be insinuating itself, to some small 
extent, into many of the countries of Durope, as well 
as into the American states. 31 is obvious that there 
is no principle of vitality in the original impr ture or 
delusion in iteclf; but this is, at least for the present, 
bolstered up by circumstances which conduce power- 
fully to the success of communities of men. The 
Sainte are none of your lazy saints, who look to 
Providenco for support without using the means 
themselves; neither are they of the lugubrious order 
of saints, who consider the rational enjo;ment of 
their worldly inheritance a sin, and fancy them 
selves acceptable to the Donor when they receive his 
good gifts with a sour and dissatisfied countenance. 
Favoured by the scope for enterprise which a large. 
fertile, and unoccupied country presents, we Cam sce 
reasons for Mormonism acquiring popvlanty m West 
ern America, where its very absurdities, addressing 
the appetites and feclings of uninstracted masses of 
men, render it particularly acceptable. Mow far the 
superstition may attain a permancnee, no one at present 
can take upon himself to say. Meanwhile, its rapid 
growth and establishment is one of the most marvellous 
eyonts of our time. A new religion springing into 
active existence in the middle of she ninetcenth cen- 
tury! What a practical comment on the so-called 
intelligence of the age! 





A PLAY IN OLD ATIUENS. 


Covgtsoue reader, let that courtesy for winch you are 
notorious the wide world ovir, be catended usward, 
while we escort you, in spint and not in Ietter, to a 
theatrical pertormance by actors that huve been dead. 
and on a stage that bath vanished away, | ag ago. 

For us and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clenencs, 

We beg your hearmy patiently. 

What we propose doing. is to go back to Athe.s as 
it stoud in clarsic dienity two thousand three hun trod 
years ago, and condact you in spirit to une of the 
damous plays of the immortal Sophocles, We can 
assure you the thing is worth secing—better, indecd, 


than the swaggering nonsense which has lately ust rpcd | 


the place of the true old drama, 

Let we suppose ourselves a comfortable family- 
parry——-as comfortable ag such behind-hand circum- 
stances permit, ina day whose philosophy has not yet 
dreamed of gas, and omnibuses, and steam-carriages, 
aud letter-press, and other developments of the ‘ pro- 
“cess of the suns.” We are booked for a place, in 
common with alt Athens; and no doubt all true 
titivens will join us—the eee seeing ‘ample 
xoom'and verge enough,’ by its prodigious dimensions, 
papiey said citisens Sing beni men about town 
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and inveterate play-goers, Ton em a dobar 
‘Lane or Covent-Garden theatres thrown Info one—-or 
rather, public accommodation to that amonnt—will 
give a notion of the capabilities of the place. 

We are not too soon, you sve; for they are crowding 
and jostling at the entrances, eager to seéure géod 
seats. There has been a multitude waiting there, for 
that purpose, ever since daybreak. Yeare ago, the 
strife for places was so hot, and waxed so fast and 
farious, that magisterial interference became neccasary 3 
and admission, which had hitherto been free, waa now 
subjected to payment. The rate was fixed high enough 
to exclude, in cflvet, the poorer citizens; and murmera 
loud and deep eneued—too loud not to be heard, too 
deep to be trifled with by those in autl ority. Accord- 
ingly, our wise and popular Perivlea—we shall see him 
probably at the play this mormng—bas redaced the 
entrance fee to a mere nothing; and even that mere 
nothing may be had for the asking, by siuply making 
application to a certiin public functionary provided 
with funds on purpose. 

The huge structure which we are entering is, you 
wil! obaerve, roofless. What need of a roof in the 
sunny Routh, amoug a manly people, and where the 
perfornianee js hy broad daylight? But what if a 
shower comes on? Why, wait ul} it’ over, and then 
go on again, as if nothing had happened, or at worst 
only a refreshing interlude, Now, then, for a seats 
scramble amid the strugglers, every one for himself. 
This will doe, thoveh it 4s, a8 you object, about half a 
nile from the sige. But can we sco anything at such 
a distince? Nous ccvrons —that is to say, we shall 
And ae for hearing, searecly a syllable will cacape wa, 
in spite f the thousands of heads between us and the 
orchestra. 

The stage extends fi¢sn one end of the huilding to 
the other, a darow strip, the centte of which is the 
station for the diumates persona Tt is of the same 
height as the fowest bench in what we shonld ealf the 
pit Cauiess the orchestra, which oecupica the space 
betwen the audicnce and stage, better corresponds with 
tht section), and the semicirenlar benches rise in such 
proportion to their distance from the stage, that almost 
al) ean see with equal facility. Phehte of stairs branch 
off from the orchestra, and rise to the cortidor at the 


summit of the house—the ‘gallery,’ to which the ‘gode’ 


are consigued in British mytholouy. The orchestra is 
not a Hocal habitation und a name,’ for fiddling and 
trumpeting operations ; its denizens ate not professors 
of the trombone and fife, bus soon and ophicleide, trianale 
and big-drum, viola and violoncello, led ly a neat- 
handed -eseut in the concord of swect sounds: it is the 
foraéde conpveratcd to the Chorus: a corporation of infimte 
iniportauce in the Creek theatre, composed, as the Athe- 
man population is, of what the tea gardens call ‘ vote~ 
nies of Terps hot, and whose movements on the dight 
fantastic toe are watched with consumnite interest by 
universal Athens. This orchestra, then, 13 2 ‘smoeth 
Vocl spaee, Tange and wide eneugh for the unre- 
stramed movements of a numerous band of dancers 4’* 
in the middle stands the thyinele, a sort of raised 
platform, wineh serves as resting-place for the chorua, 
when there 3s @ temporary cessation from the Chop.’ 
The form of the stage, which, as we have seen, 1a 
remarkabl: long but very narrow withal, accords with 
the Greck taste for long lines of Jgures, seldom grouped 
so as to loxe ther individual d’stinetness, The stage 
is enclosed on three sides by high walls the hinder one 
being evled the sc uc (whence the stage itself is called 
the pro-scenium), and this scenc is adorned with various 
architectural ai! other decorations. Something corre- 
sponding to a trap-door system is to be found in a certain 
flight of steps, ‘fixed somewhere under the seata of 
the spectatoes, and called Charon’s Staircase, by which, 
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bfinobeerved by the audionve, the shades of the departed 
“ haciend into thé orchestra, and there mount the atage.’* 
TE When the interior of a house or apartment is to be 
‘7 seen, a machine ts made use of, the encyclema by name— 

a covered semicircular structure, open in frunt. Other 

mavhinery is not wanting, such as contrivances for 

storm and shower, thunder and lightning, earthquake 
and conflagration ; ropes for supporting gods and heroes, 
while sounding on their dim and perilous way between 
the heavens and the earth, in the manner approved 
of Easter extravaganzas and Christmas pantomimes; 
platforms, too, and winged chariots, and grim pruduc- 
tions of the ‘property’ man, such as hippogriffs, and 
similar ‘strange fowl,’ upon whose back it is the réle 
of adventurous performers now and then to come 
eareering through space. The secnery itself is so 
arranged, that the principal object, to which we are 
supposed to be nearest, is placed at the background, 
fomctimes painted, sometimes the actual object itself’; 
while distant prospects oveapy the two wings, The 
necessary changes of scene are effected by shifting the 
position of these latter, which, being triangular prisms, 
turning round on an axis fastened bencath, present three 
different surfaces for successive exhibition, according 
to the exigencies of the piece. 

We are come, say, to witness the Ajux of Sophocles. 

What the two or three other dramas may be which 
‘make up the complement to be performed during this 
day and to-morrow (for the custom holds to cnact a 
trilogy, or triad of plays kindred in subject, followed 
by a so-called satyric drama), deponent, for very fair 
reasons, snith not. Lhe men of Athens are not tired 
of three or four tragedies, all committed between 
‘Tuesday morning and Wednesday afternoon: for our 
part, and as present occasion gcrves, one will suffice ; 
and of that only a flying notice. When this prodigious 
audience adjourns at the close of No, d. in the pro- 
gramme, to recruit themselves against the speedy 
advent of No. II. by indulzenee in wine and ‘sweeties,’ 
we can take the opportunity of retiring to put our 
notes into shape, without troubling the janitor for a 
return-ticket. ‘ 

The signal for action given, the play begins.  Jove- 
born Pallas advanecs, in comfidential parley with her 
wily, wary, ‘pawky’ protege, Ulysses; the scone being 
afield near the tent of Ajax, who has just been dis- 
appointed in his pretensions to the arms of Achilles, 
and has, in consequence, taken frantic measures of 
revenge against his compatriots. These measures have | 
been overruled by Pallas, who lias directed the mad | 
dened chieftain's bloody wrath against the cattle and 
sheep, instead of their human owners. 


Turning his rage against the mingled floc hs. 

ech on these with violence 

He rushed, and Saughtered many; now he thoneht 
That he had slain the Atridie, now believed 

Some other chiefs had perished by his hand. 

1 [Pallas foguitur| saw his frenzy, and still urged him on, 
That he might fall into the snare L laid: 

Tired with his slaughter, now he binds in chains 
The living vietim, drives the captive herd 

Home to his tent, nor doubts that they are men, 
And there assuils them with unnumbered stripes, 


Toconvince Ulysses of the degradation of Ajax, Pallas- 
Athené then summons the latter to bring his huge 
body into court—not a little to the alarm, however, of | 
her cautions pupil, who, shaking in his shoce the while. | 
‘begs off” and clamorously prays to be excused, ‘The 
goddess removes his eraven apprehensions, by making 
Nim invisible to the wholesale ‘flesher,’ who makes his 
appearance, and exults in the extent of his supposed 
-élauglter—especially chuckling at having ' that fox 
pecursed,’ Ulysses, included among his takings. Then 





* Schlemta Dram, Lit. 


we have the chortts, compoved ofthe followers of Ajway tp 
who lament, in tyrio straitis of wo, tle: hnqilieting 1 
position of their unhappily Blinded leader. | Anon hit: 
wife, Tecmesea, enters, and narrates in ‘detail, to the 
sympathising chorus, the history of ‘the massaire. 
This narration is followed by the discovery of Ajax 
sitting alone in his tent, just recovered from tris detl:. 
rium, and overwhelmed with agonising horror at-his | 
condition, past and present. He calls on the chorus to 
put an end to hia misery, and mekes testamentary 
arrangements for the care of his child Eupysaces, 
Meanwhile, his brother Teucer is speeding from ‘Mysta's 
rocky mountains,’ to aid and avenge him—despatching’ 
an order to guard Ajax carefully within his tent. But- 
the order comes too late. Ajax has already escaped 
the vigilance of his friends, and sought repose in death. 
‘Too late arrive, in segttered companics, the anxious 
clansmen and choristers, in search of the dead hero, 
lis corpse is discovered by Tecmessa, and Teucer's 
advent avails only to wring from the reluctant Atridm 
a permission to honour it with wonted rifes of sepul- 
ture—in the final attainment of which, it ia fair to 
add, he is serviceably backed by Ulysses. 

So runs the play. And now, how comes it, you may 
ask, that we, at such a disadvantage for eccing and 
hearing, have contrived to sce and hear at all? As to 
the seeing, it must be owned that, except for artificial 
aids and appliances, the actors would be almost indis- 
tingnishahle in form and feature. But, in the first 
place, their stature is heightened portentously by what 
Hamlet calls ‘the altitude of a chioppine’—in other 
words, by the buskin, or cothurnua, or high shoe; and, 
secondly, their faces are covered with prodigious masks, 
ou the artistic nopressivencss of which, the utmost 
skill is expended, and which comprise an almost 
incredible variety of expression, always, however, 
subject to the laws of severe classienl taste. The 
necessary unity of expression in any one mask, is not 
unpleasing to the ideal tragedy of Greece—whercin the 
dramatis persone, once imbued with certain overmas- 
tering passions, once possessed by certain capital 
emotions, are expected to continue, throughout the 
drama, faithful representatives of the law of their 
character, constant to and consistent with the principle 
or the feeling they embody. Aud where an exception 
may seem called for—ag in this case of Ajax, who first 
has the aspect of excited triumph and then that of 
despairing shame—it is allowable to change the mask 
between the acts. 

Must not the voice suffer, again, by this artificial 
head-piece 2? That objection is provided for by an 
acoustic contrivance appended to the mask—besidea 
which, a voice of rcmarkable natural power, strength- 
ened and developed by systematic training and exer- 
cise, is of itself a eine gua non demanded of every candi- 
date for tragic laurels. It is part of the duty of the 
choregus, morcover—the acting manager reaponsible 
to the state—to provide for the chorua such, and only 
such meat and driuk as medical science approves for 
strengthening and improving the voice.* 

Wo betide the chorcegua, the chorus, the actors, if 
they discharge their functions carelessly! Athens is 
impatient of bad acting, and will on no account tolerate 
a blunder in the nse en scéne, or a hitch in the per, 
formance, A blundering tragedian is soon warned of 
the premises, Is he ungraceful?—Jeers and gibes: 
came pelting in pitiless showers. Docs his pathos 
overreach correct taste? or his ion approximate 
to rant? or his independence disdain to bring out the | 
traditional points of his part ?-—He is perhapa assailed 
with missiles, whatever comes firat to hand, fa compell 
to doff his mask and expose his face to ‘hia deapatic 
critics, and is then driven with all contumely from the 
Flage, while a herald summons another actor ta takehia 
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and-« fing is ag sage on this intendell mubstitute 

he 38 nop ‘or immediate compliance. It iy 
Right to add; that when the sovereign are, on 
the other hand, pleased with the acting, they are just 
aa-hearty and demonstrative in their applause. And a 
Grevrate actor certainly gets first-rate pay ;* not 
Jenny Lind, not Taglioni, not Sontag, ever yot better, 

Before the tine of Sophocles, no more than two 
aetora took part in the drama. He has added a third. 
The now legitimate number is three, though any 
number of dummies ts allowed. The chorua consists of 
fifteen, and a more attractive body of men you will not 
find in universal Hellas—thanks to their niusical and 
dancing skill, their costly attire, and the glorious bursts 
of lyrical poetry of which they are the mouthpiece. 
Change of metre is used to express a change in the 
thoughts and emotions of the chorus, who represent 
the ideal spectator, and whose mode of viewing the 
action of the piece is meant to guide and control the 
impreasions of the audience at large. 

But it is time for us, having ecen our sight, to have 
said our say. Enough for our brief purpose —a broken 
cadence, as it were, from the ruins of Athens, 


le on, 


PEARLS AND PEARE-FISHERS IA THE 
PERSIAN GULE, 


Tux pearl, aa every one knows, ix a natural growth in 
the interior of certain bivalve molluscs, found in almost 
every region of the world, from Norway tu the Strait 
of Magellan, and from China to California and Porn, 
Even Britain can boast of ber pearls at this day, as 
the Crystal Palace could witness, for 1¢ coutaned two 
beautiful specimens—one Scotch, the other Irish. It 
is not a century since they were fished in Loch Tay ; 
and since then, L.10,000 worth were sent from Perth 
to London in the course of three years— 1761-64 — 
and sold from 10s. to 363. the ounce. Several rivers 
in England, Wales, and Ireland produce them, but m 
small quantities, and of inferior quality. in some of 
the continental rivers they caist, and form an article 
of traffic. ‘The principal scats of the pearl-fishery in 
the New World are, the Gufs of Cabtournia, Mexico, 
and Panama; some of the West India islands, and 
the Strait of Magellan. In the Ola World, the most 
celebrated are in Ceylon, on the costs of India, the 
Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. Most of them fave 
been famous from tho earlicst ages. Even in the days 
of Job, pearls are enumerated among the articles of 
priceless value—the ruby, the sapphire, the precious 
onyx, and the gold of Ophir, Voubtless, these were 
the products of the Indian and Arabian seas. In beveral 
of the above localities, the taking of the pearl-oyster 
has declined, and nearly disappeared, either from the 
beds having been exhausted, or the trade neglected. 

The most flourishing grounds are the islands ip 
the Persian Gulf, wluch continue to maintam their 
ancient celebrity. Of these fisheries we propose to 
five a short account, as we find them described by 
recent travellers who have visited the spot, and col- 
lected statistical information ou the subject. 

Judging from Pliny’a avcount, and excepting only 





the fabulous credulity of that age with regard to the | 


breeding and habits of the peart-oyster, the mode of 
fishing practised now differs but little from what it was 
2000 years ago. ‘The chief places where the trade is 
tarried on are, the Bahrein Islands, and other groupa 
tying slong the extensive bank which girds the greater 
Lire of the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. The 

epth of the water, in general, varies from five to fifteen 
fathoms, though coral-reefs occasionally rear them- 
selves nearly on a level with the surface. The right 
of fishing ia common to all the Gulf; bat those who 
ehgnge moat extensively in the trade, are the inhabitante 
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of the pirate coast, and the islanders‘cf Bulwein, A 
dispute might arise shaut rights and privHeges eupilar 
tg that between the Yankees and British North Amer 
can Colonists, but custom has aasigned to both parties 
in the Gulf certain prescribed Limite, The Behrein 
fishermen prosecute their lubours between that island 
and the port of F] Katyf, while the other boats soldem 
proceed beyond Haluol, or a littio to the northward, 
Upwards of 8000 boats ure einployed during the seasan, 
about one-half of them belonging to the Bahrein 
islanders, and they have a considerable advantage over 
the others; ter, being in the vicinity of their own port, 
they return, when laden, fur the purpose of opening 
their oysters, while those from the pirate coast proceed 
for a hke purpose to the several islands with which the 
lower part of tue coast is studded. Lt is a very beru- 
tiful sight te witness these tiny fleets all busily and 
briskly engaged, copeciadly when the weuther is favour. 
able, calm, and clear, which keeps the water free from 
agitation. 

Major Wilson, who resided at Bashire, and has 
‘furnished many details of the pearl-trade, says that, 
“the fishing season is divided into two portions: tho 
one, called the short or cold; the other, the long and hot. 
What is called the short and cold fishery is common 
everywhere, Ta the cooler weathes of the month of 
June, diving is practind along the coast in shallow 
water; and it is not until the intensely hot montha of 
July, August, and half of Septamber, that the Bahrein 
banks are inuch irequented, The water on them ja 
deeper about seven fathoms. and the divers are much 
Inconvenicneed when that clement is cold —indeed, they 
can dy httle when it is not as warniad the dir; and it 
frequently becomes even more so in the hottest months 
of the suminer, above mautioned? Generally, the fisher- 
men are poor, the trade being am the hands of merchants, 
sone of whonr possess considerable capital. The 
capitalist adymcees money viteu at the exorbitant 
interest of cent, per cent, and a portion of dates, rice, 
and other necessary articles for the men; he also lets 
w hoat to them. for wluch he gets one share of the gross 
profits of all that is fished; aud finally, he purchases 
the pearls nearly at lis own price. The tolowing may 
he rechoned the common node of proceeding :—ive 
ghowess, or Givers, and ive sgeber, or pullerg-up, agree 
to tithe a boat together; the capitalist lauds the funda 
necessary to etepport tham and thar families during 
the season, and they are bound to replace the money, 
whether fortunate im their adventiie or not. If they 
get a darge draught of valuable oysters, they may 
become nich and independent; if they do not succeed, 
they are plunged into debt, and ldtat the mercy of the 
lapavious capitabst; and often it happens that the 
men who make thy most feartul exertions in diving, 
can huuidly get food to cat. Phe incthod of fishing 
is thus dese ded by Major Wilson: —* Whew a boat 
arhyes at a spot, copudercd front the nature of the 
bottom as likay to prove favourable, the boat is 
anchored, and the crew dividcd into two portions: one 
reinains in the boat, to receive the oysters, and haul up 
the divers; the others stip naked. and jump into the 
sen, A small basket, Capable of holdimy trom cight to 














ten oysters, is then hauded tu them, and suspended 
te ther lef¢ arm: the nestiils are closed with a piece 
‘of clastic burn, the diver places lis foot on a stone 
attached to a curd, inhales a Jong breath, and wpon 
raising his right arm ax a synal, the rope is imme- 
i diately fet go, and lie sinks to the bottom, After 
collect g as many os are within his reach, he jerks 
the line, and is drawn at once to the wurface. Forty 
seconds is the «verage, and one minute and thirty-five 
seconds the ultimatum which they can remain below. 
They nowéling for a few minutes to ropes suspended 
for that purpeee over the sides of the vessel, and renew 
their exertions until tired, when they exchange places 
with those in the boat; and av on altcrnately, until | 
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'Yielr cargo ix completed. Unopened, the oysters are 
‘Valued at two dollars the hundred ; say pon an average 
they bring five to the surface, that would be at the rate 
of about a penny for each descent. Little enough for 
such a laborious and unhealthy employment, did they 
obtain the whole; but they are fortunate if, after the 
rapacious demands of their masters are satisfied, they 
get a third. No one receives any definite wages, but 
are paid in certain sharcs, dependent on their skill os 
divers, or other causes. Sharks they appear to hold 
in little dread, but the saw-fish was much feared, and 
instances were related to me of men who had been 
completely cut in two by these monsters. To protect 
themselves from the blubber which floats about in some 
places, and if it comes in contact with them, stings 
them very severely, they envelop themsclves in white 
dresaes, and have, when floating about in the water, 
with the aun glistening on them, a singular appearance.’ 

There are several modes of opening the shell, but 
most commonly it is dune with a clasp-knife; and the 
pearl ia found imbedded in the muscular portion of the 
fish, where it ia attached to the shell. The shells are 
also sometimes piled up on shore, where the heat of 
the sun decomposes the fish, and the pearls are at once 
obtained. 

The sheiks levy a tax from three io five dollara on 
each boat, according to its size. The value of the whole 
produce of the season on the principal bank is Cstimated 
at forty Jaca of dollass, or about L 80,000, of which it 1s 
computed the Hindoo merchants purchase and transmit 
two-thirds to India, while the 1amaining portion tinds 
its way into Persia and Arabia. ‘The boats are of 
various sizes, and of varied construction, averagine from 
ten to fifty tons. During one season, if a8 computed 
that the island of Bahrein furnishes of all sizes 38500, 
the Persian coast 100, and the space between Balirein 
and the entrance of the Gulf, mcluding the yurate 
coast, 700. ‘The value of the poarls obtamed at 
these several ports is estimated at between 1, $00,000 
and 7..500,000 annually, This, however, is rather an 
uneertam ceafeulation. Some native merchants lurve 
stated it to be three or four times that amount, but 2 
good deat seems to be matter of gucss or opinion, and 
it is difficult to get any aceniate statenient.  Myen the 
smaller sum, however, rs at cnormous annual value, for 
ie found mother parts of the world as well as 













in the Persian Gulf, and which 1s never used in ity best 
and purest state as anything else than an ornament, 
A considerable quantity of the seod-peerle is uscd 
throughout Asia in the composition of clectuaries, to 
form which all kinds of precious stoues are oceasianally 
mixed, after being pounded, except, indecd, diamonds, 
which, fiom being so hard, are considered utterly indi- 
gestible. ‘Phe electuary, in wineh there ip a large 
quantity of pearls, is much sought for, and valucd on 
account of its supposed stimulating and restorative 
qualities, ‘These virtues, however, must be purely 
ideal, as we now know the substances of which the 
Dean is composed, What would Cleopatra have said 
wd she been aware that her costly draught was a 
luxury only in the imagination little different from a 
glass of lime-water! 

Diving is considered very detrimental to health, and 
without doubt it shortens the life of those who practise 
it much. But the natives, being familiar with the 
water from their youth, are very expert; and the time 
they will remain in it, 2s well as the dist: nce they can 
awit, would sound incredible to European ears, There 
are well-nttested cases of individuals who, without rest, 
have swum wore than seven miles, Many exaggerated 
tales have been told respecting the extraordinary depth 
to which pearl-fishers aud Arab divers will descend m 
parsuit of their arduous occupation, This is perhaps 
sot #0 remarkablo in the Gulf asin the Red Sea. Lieu- 
tenant Welsted, who had personal opportunities of 
jadging of both, says of the Gulf fishers, that thelr 
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| never failed to catch long before it reached the bottom. 
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divers rarely descend beyond steven or — 
and oven then they rig Sage aitie bf gre 

exhaustion. But in the ‘Bea, the adtvars will go 
down twice that depth. Qne of the megt aotad per- 
formers of this exploit was the famots pilot, oki Serour, 
well known to all navigators of the Arabian seaé, and‘ 
often mentioned by travellers. Lieutenant Welsted 
states, that he has seen him dive repeatedly to twenty- 
five fathoms, without betraying the slightest syimptonts 
of inconvenience. He mentions also the following facte, 
which happened some few years since:—‘ A vessel had 
sunk amid the outer shoala of Jiddah in nineteen fathume, 
and the old man visited her for several successive days, 
remaining each time long enough under water to saw 
off the copper bolts which projected from her timbers, 
He also spent much time “within the bowels of the 
vasty decp,” diving for the black coral or yoosser, & 
species of zoophyte found near Jiddah, Yembo, and 
other places in their vicinity. All his sons are equally 
expert as swimmers and divers. I have repeatedly 
seen them remain floating on the surface of the waves, 
watching for the descent of a rupee, which some one 
on board waa preparing to toss over, and which they I 













During warm weather—for here, as in the Persian 
Gault, the Arabs Qo not admire cold water—the young 
divers may be frequently observed undergoing a regular 
course of training in their art, which they persovere in 
till the blood gushes from their eyes, cars, and noses, 
A still severer trial must be endured before they are 
cousidercd adepts, which does not happen till the drum 
of the ear is actually ruptured. One of these amphi- 
hhous youngsters, scareely thirteen years of age, would 
sink to the depth of twenty-five fathoms, Old Seroor, 
the father, has frequently dived in thirty fathoms, and 
once oflercd, for a heavy wager, to bring up mud from 
the bottom: at thirty-five. Dhave been credibly informed, 
he has actually accomplished this latter feat, though 
the former is the greatest depth to which I have ever 
sec hime descend; and even there, how immense must 
be the pressure of the fluid by which he was sur- 
rounded ! 

‘The only assistance he makes use of consists of 2 
stone fistened to a rope; on the former, he places his 
foot, and the latter, when he is ready, is “ payed down ” 
as fast as possible after him. A tug on this, when his 
object was accounplished, formed the signal for hauling 
him aman to the surface, Neither father nor sons 
appcarcd to stand much ia dread of the sharks, though 
the old ian bore on his arm the sear of a large wound 
which he had received in a desperate conflict with one 
of these monsters. Accidents of that Kind seldom 
happen; and it would appear that there is some trath 
in the notion of the Arabs, that owing to the dingy 
colour of their skins, sharks rarely attack a mative ; 
while the whiteness of a European usually proves an 
irresistible bait to their epicurean palates.’ 

In the Versian Gulf, Lieutenant Welsted witnessed 
another instance of the singular feats performed by 
the divers, Tle says: ‘In 1827, we were cruising in the 
Honourable Company’s sloop Ternate on the pearl 
banks. Whilst becalmed, and drifting slowly slong 
with the current, several of the officers and men were 
looking over her side at our Arab pilot, who had been 
amusing himself in diving for oysters. After saycral 
attempts, his search proved unsuccessfnl, “I will 
now,” said he, “since I cannot gather oysters, dive for 
and catch fish.” All ridiculed the idea. He went 
down again, and great wag our astonishment to sed 
him, after a short time, rise to the surface with aa 
rock-fish in each hand. His own oxplanation of 
feat was, that as he seated himself at the bottom, thé 
fish came around and nibbled at his skin. 
an opportunity, he seized and secured his prey 
ct his thumb and forefinger into their oxpeniled 
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ij ¢, With regard to the time during which the divers can | 
famaih under wetor, thero are differeut atatementm; | 
Pat, generally, the period has been mach overrated. ; 
-Gome writers. have usserted, that they have known 
4 Mastahees of divers who could continue four or five 

minutes. “Mr Morier says, that the Bahrein fishers 

_Yemain eo Jong under water aa five minutes; but this 

appears to be exaggerated, for Lioutenant Welsted 

\-states one minute ag the average time; and he says he 

“never knew them but on one occasion to excced a 

minute and a half, The exploit was performed in 

presence of the British resident, Colonel Stannus; anc 

for a reward of a few dollars, only one man of some 

Kundreds remained down a minute and fifty secunds. 

In Ceylon, the divers rarely exceed fifty scconds. ‘The 

gxertiona the fishermen undergo have the effect of 
shortening their days; few of them live to a great age. 

Their eyes become very weak and bloodshot, and their 

bodies break out in blotches and ulcers. Their chict 
danger, however, arises from sharks and saw-tishies ; 

the latter is by far the most formidable enemy they 

have to encounter, and in the Persian Gulf) these 

monsters attain a larger size thun perhaps in any other 

region of the world: they are of an oblong, rounded 

form, the head being somewhat flattened from the fore- 

part, and tapering more abruptly towards the tail, Phey | 
usually measure from thirtcen to fifteen tect in leneth, 

being covered with a corinceous skin, of a dark colour 

above, but white beneath the body. ‘The terrifie weapon 

from whence they derive their name, is a flat projecting 

snout, resembling a long blade, six feet in length, and 

four inches in breadth, armed on cach side with sharp 

spines, having the appearance of a large loothed saw, 


vances the money for the outfif, or when purchased on 
spemuation. In the former case, the produce is fore- 
stalied, generally for a foreign market, hefore it is 
actually acquirod. On the other hand, individuals who 
are not merchants are always made to pay very dearly 
for the liberty of selecting articles of the fivst quality, 


is diminished, and wholesale dealers will not consent 
to reduce the marketable worth of their goods without | 
a considerable profit. This may account for more heing 
demanded from persons making sele. tious of line pearly | 
on the , than they probably could be bought for jn | 
Lond 

The value of pearls depends entirely upon the 
quality. They do not mow bring thal ‘reat price’ 
mentioned in Scripture and in Roman history,  Jdulits 
Cesar would have sone difficulty in fluding one such 
as he presented to Servilia, the mother of Marcu» 
Brutus, which was eaid to be worth LAI, 10s. 
The most costly article of this kind, in modern cime-, | 
ja that which was purchased by Tavernice at Mi Kaiyf, 
near Bahrein, nnd ig now in the possession of the king of | 
Persia, which was estimated at L.110,000, The Sp uush 
crown had one pearl which was valued at somewhat 
more than £.30,000: it was obtained by huip If, in | 
1587, from the island of Margarita, off the Colombian 
coast. Indifferent and bed pearls are abundant and! 
cheap in the Eastern markets, and they are used in| 
gteat profusion for embroidering tho dresses of both | 
_Men and women in Persia. A blue velvet upper 
garment, tastefully adorned with pearls, has a magni- 
fleent appearance. Respecting the larger and morc 
waluable ones, Major Wilson observes, that what 
would current among Oriental nations as good, 
and cafapty arranged in regard to shape, size, and 
water, would be rejected in Europe as intolerably 
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The pearl-trade in the Gulf is of two kinds—cither | 
when they are bought up by the capitalist, who ad- | 


as by taking these away, the general mercantile value | 








When the oysters are brought an shore, before boing 
opened they aro frequently sold aa a gasobling adven- 
ture. The largeat thella aru preserved ; many are frum 
six to nine inches in diameter, and are vabiable on 
account of the mother-of-pearl with whieh they are 
lined. The oyster itsclf is never eaten, even ind 
country where food is so scarce. : et 

More frequently, however, the oysters are opened 
at sea, in some of the islands with which the bank is. 
studded, and to which the fishermen repair when they 
have filled their boats. Having constructed tents with 
their masts, oars, and sails, they proceed with the ope- 
ration, On these occasions, quarrels and disputes often 
occur between rival voats or tribes. In order to check 
such outbreaks, which, if perniitted to go on, would lead 
to general confusion, two government vessels belonging 
to the Indian navy are now kept cruising in the Gulf, off 
the bank. Of the various duties assigned to our war- 
veasely abroad, this is confessed to he by far the most 
harassing and unpleasant, It is admitted by those 
who are well qualitied tu judge, that the heat of the 
atmosphere in the Persian Gulf during the warm season 
Is mv ( surpassed by any other spot iu the known world. 
The nights being short. neither carth nor sex has time 
to cool, ven wher on the horizon, Uw sun is 
suficicutly warm to be disagreeable; the sailors aay it 
rises red-hot; and a few minutes afterwards, the 
intensity of dis heams elevates Fahreuheit’s: thermo- 
meter 10 degrees. From this period, until about cleven 
in the forenoon, when the sea-breeze sets in, the heat 
is alnust intolerable, Under donble awnings, their 
heads not unfrequeptly bound with wet cloths, the 
scatnen are seen lying on the deck, or stretched along 
the gunw-ue, looking for the first weleome indication of 
the breeze, and absolutely panting for breath, Without 
the snallest exertion, + copious perspiration. streams 
fram every pore, Water increases instead of allaying 
thirst; the shin is in such wv state trom irritation, that 
no clothes can be endured sand the slightest movement, 
hy causing it to erach, is accompanicd with great pain. 
Such os the account of these intolerable and painful 
exposures given by Lieutenant Welsted, who himself 
experienced them when engaped on the British survey 
of the Persian Gulf seme years ayo. Che effects of 
this surveillince, however, have boon very beneficial in 
preserving peace and preventing quarrels among the 
fishers. Petty squabbles Intween the boats of come 
















































Ppethie Gribcs still vecur occasionally, but nearly the 


whole of their verses now fish and trade larmoniously 
in the Gault from port toe port, and fiem thenee to 
Indin and die Red Sea. dt mas, indeed, be questioned 
whether, fron the varhiest period when commerce 
first dawned, and navigation made its infant efforts 
in the hands of the Phonicians, an equal protuction 
has been affor led iu that part of the Indian Oecan 
to the fikhenoun and the merchant trading upon its 
volyts. 

Having now uiven sone account of the pearl-divers 
and their different operations, it may not be unin- 
tercsting to describe briefly dhe principal locality where 
the fisheries are canicd ou. This can now be more 
easily done, frou the claborate survey instituted not 
many years ago by the Nast tudia Company. Until 
1764, we bad no chart of the Persian Gulf Nearchus 
was probally aniony the first Europeans who traversed 
jts waters. Benjamin of Vudet>, in 1202, speaks of it; 
but it was not unui the Wustrous Nicbuhr visited ft, 
that we possessed a chart, The extraordinary agcur 
of that remarkable nian is as conspicuous in this, as it 
jg in the several other bravches of human knowledge 
to which he turted his attention during his stay in the 



























1 ‘and utterly ill asyerted. There is the same 
Simeon in estimating tho water and flaws in stones 
“gnd dewwels; but thi want of precision and indistinct- 
Shine of perception is more apparent among Aalatics : 
Btu. it 7 : 













East. Since his tune, more perfect maps and memoirs 
havo back Aibnicbod us of these interesting tegiona, by 


various lewsnc hydrographers, at the expense of the 
East India government. ‘Che most celebrated of the 


| pearl islands is Bahreis, already mentioned, which 
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ts ‘tho greenest spot in Omtain’s green sea.’ 
ated mention is made of it by the earliest geogra- 
phers, Jt is the Tiara of Ptolemy (hence the name of 
@ jewclled crown), and the Icharia of Strabo; and it 
was selected as a harbour by the Portuguese when 
they possessed themselves of stations in the Gulf. 
The population of Bahrein was reckoned, a fow ycars 
ago, at about 40,000. The principal town, called 
Manama, is situated at the northern extremity of the 
island, which measures twenty-seven and a half miles 
long, and ten broad. The houses are well built, and 
the town, altogether, is more respectable than any other 
in the Persian Gulf. The market is abundantly sup- 
plied with fine cattle, sheep, poultry, fish, and vevetables, 
The inhabitants carry ou an extensive trade with all 
the tribes along the coast; but the chief source of their 
employment and subsistence ia the pearl-fishery. ‘he 
island possesses a fertile soil, is watered by numerous 
rilla, and is capable of the highest cultivation. The 
interior is occupied by a range of hills; but the shores 
are very low, and surrounded with shoals, most of 
which are dry at ebb-warer. The ficlds are covered 
with plantations of date-trees; and there are various 
springs of excellent water, but nune of them near 
enough the harbour to be «available for shipping. 
There is a curious phenomenon, which has been noticed 
by travellers, and is of some importance to navigators. 
In the vicinity of Bahrein, fresh water is found bencath 
the salt, eighteen fect below the surface, and rising 
from the botton of the sea. This water the inhabitants 
use for household purposes; and when ships and boats 
visit the island, they are generally supplicd with it. 
The mode of obtaining the water 15 simple, and charac- 
teristic of the people: a diver descends with an enipty 
skin, places its mouth over the spot whence the fresh 
spring gushes, ties the string when it is filled, and 
allows the leathern cask to rise to the surface of its 
own accord, This singular provision of nature deserves 
to be known, for there is little doubt that, if scarch 
were carefully made in places where fresh water is 
scurce, aprings of a snuilar kind would be found in 
other parts of the world. 








CARVING OF POULTRY. 

Tn Mr Soyer's Modern Hoasewifc a clever and handy 
work on cookery, will at length be found a solution of 
that formidable problem—how to carve a fowl with 
elegance and ease. Soyer explaing the marvel in a way 
which no ane could previously have the slightest idea 
of; and which, in fact, is nothing else than a piece of 
legerdemain. Well, the way, he says, to curve a fowl 
nently is, to have nothing to carve-—for it really comes 
to that. Yes, a fowl lies before you at table, to all 
appearance requiring tu be anatomised by the usual 
desperate process, at least in all but first-rate hands, 
of wrenching the joints and bones asunder; but, lo! 
the thing is done by a mere touch of the knife. 
Legs, wings, breastbones, instead of flying about 
in all directions, drop becotuingly into the dish. If 
this be not a discovery, we do not Know what is. 
But how is it all managed ? Here comes the secret: 
tho fowl haa had all its joints eut by the cook before 
dressing, and that without disturbing the outer skin. 





To effect this properly, an instrument requires to be | 


employed called a tendon separator, of which Soyer 
gives a drawing. Of course, every one who reads this 
will get one of these instrumente, which we should 
tlunk will not be more costly than an ordinary pair 
of scissors. The method of using the instrument, 
and of trussing for table, is explained in the use- 
ful manual referred to, We are told, that when 
Toasted, the appearance of poultry is greatly im- 
proved by thia simple operation—looking more plump 
on account of the sinews having lost their power of 
Gonfraction. 
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SWEDISH BONGSE 
THE FISHERMAN IN HIS BOAT. 


Eaxcy at morning-tide seels [ the strand, 

Pash off my fishing-boat far from the land ; 

Swings she so merrily over the bay, 

Down to the island where bright fishes play. 

Calm lies the wide bay, the sun shining o’er it, 

Fair are the meadows and blue hills before it ; 
Row, row away! I row, row away! 

In my light fishing-boat rocking all day. 


Far towards the silent creck, where the bold sun 
Peers through white birches and pine-trees so dun-— 
There go my eager thoughts—there my heart lies, 
There upon Sundays my fishing-boat fites : 
Gaily the tall reeds and wavelets are ainging, 
Gaily the aspen and alder are swinging, 

Down by the shore—far down the sweet shore, 
There dwells a little maid—mine evermore! 


a 


THE LITTLE COLLIRR-BOY. 
Yather ho works in the coal-plts deep, 
Mother she sits at home spinning ; 
When I’m a bi: man, tall and strong, 
I will their bread be winning. 
I'll have a sweetheart true, 
We'll have a cottage new, 
Down in the dark wood where she sits spinning. 


Father shall work in the open air, 
Mother shall sit by the fireside, 
Sewing on gowns she likes to wear, 
With the httle ones creeping up by’r side ; 
When Tve a wife so true, 
And we've a cottage new, 
Down in the dark wood where she sat spinning 


EDLN-LAND, 
You remember where in starfight 
We two wandered hand in hand? 
While the nyht-Howers poured their perfurne 
Forth hhe love o’er all the Jand :— 
There J, walking yester-evcn, 
Feit hke a ghost from Eden-land ! 






T remember all you tald me— 
Looking up as we did stand, 

While my heart poured out its perfume =< 
Like the niyght-flowers in your hand, 

And the path where we two wandered 
Seemed not like carth, but Eden-land. 


Now the stars shine paler, colder, 
Night-flowers fade, without your hand ; 

Yet my spirit walks beside you 
Everywhere, in every land: 

And I wait till we shall wander 
Under the stars of Eden-land. 





CALIVORNIAN INDUSTRY, 

Owing to the spongy, springy nature of the soil in the 
hurying-ground of San Francisco, many of the corpses 
there interred, instead of decaying, have been converted 
into a substance well known to chemists by the name ' 
of adipocere—a substance analorous to, and i 
between, stearine and spermaceti. In passing the ground 
this morning te ny place of employment, I saw a person 
; busily engaged in collecting the adipocere from the expoved , 
bodies, Struck by the singularity of his employimang, 
I interrogated him as to its object, when he coolly repiied, 
that he was gathering it to make soap!—The Panama 
Herald. 
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VOICES OF THE SPRING. 
| Sprixe has come, with her swift and silent steps, and 
with her the season of sweet sounds. The green fields 
f and lonely dinglea, the woodlands and burn-sides, 
resound with the unrivalled music of nature. Sweet 
voices are they every one of then. Jet all but open 
their ear and their heart to the innocent bird-voices, 
and yield to the influences of their liquid melody, and 
“we will answer for their deriving much comfort and 
great repose of mind from the strains. And in order 
that they may more fully appreciate the sounds, we 
will give them some slight sketch of the minstrels, 
First comes thrilling on our car the cchoing music 
of the prophet of the spring—that ‘wandering voice,’ 
which, like all voices that have made themselves heard 
in the world, has reecived so mixcd # meed of praise 
and blame—the cuckoo! Who can hear the name— 
in iteelf a song—without having his fancy forthwith 
charmed by a mental picture of fresh green fivids 
flickered over with wandering shadows; hedges, rich 
with fragrant honeysuckle and silver blossoms; tender, 
bursting leaves; gold and silver crocuses; balm- 
breathing air, and skics of blue checkered with the 
snowy cloud-lands of April? As Wordsworth says— 
By that voice beguiled, 
Thou wilt salute old memories as they throny 
Into thy heart ; and fancies rnuning wild 
Through fresh green fields and budding preuv¢4 amos, 
Will make thee happy—happy as a childs 
Of sunshine wilt thou think, and flowers, and sung, 
And breathe as in a world where nothing can go wrony. 
Full of happy promise is that note; monotonous, it is 
. true, but what of that? Chiteaubriand assures us, 
that monotony gives its grentest charm tu music. St 
Gregory was of the like opinion; and we vncee heard a 
very pretty Italian street-song, in which the cry of the 
auckoo, repeated aa the burden, was most musical and 
efiective, Moreover, it is the leading chord, the first 
‘wound of the grend spring overture, and of all the solos 
and chorascs te come. Besides, there is an interesting 
.inystéry attached to this singer. He is seldom seen; 
Be ‘dwells apart; and to all save naturalists, who lave 
fied ‘into his little waya, scarcely appears a mutcrial 
‘bir bat ‘partakes rather of the character of the view- 
- ew echo that replies to his call, or of the unseen fairics 
, whi dance wit. He isa natural ventriloquist. The 
ping 1s now here, now there; now close beside us, now 
far gery —as- xing to follow or to assign a 
at Ariel's tausic on the Enchanted Island. 
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Thus sings Wordsworth: and Mra Hemans calle his 
note— 
the cuckoo's viewless flute, 
Whose toue seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 
Ten as our hearts may be. 
“HomMson uses 
the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 


“the symphony of spring.’ 

Not all the poets, however, have been thus favourably 
disposed towards our minstrel, A superstition was 
afluat in Chaucer's days, that somewhat marred its 
music, ‘Tossing,’ he says, 

hutely on 8 sleepless hed, 
T of a token thought whieh lovers heed : 
How amony them it was a common tale, 
‘Phat it was good to hear the nightingale 
re the vile cuck o's note be uttered, 
And, alag! Milton re-echoed the slander— 
The Tyuid notes that close the eye of day, 
Tirst heard before the shallow euchoo's bil, 
Portend success in love, . 
Anil Shakspeare—unkindest cnt of all —maker?his 
sweet Portia exclaim: ‘He knows me as the blind tan 
knows the cuckoo—hy the bad voice’ 

Probably this unfavourable opinion of the voice's 
influence im love affairs arose from the fact—which we 
cannot, mn truth, conceal, and which everybudy knows 
-~that this viowless songster docs not bear a good 
domestic character, but is one of those itinerant min- 
strels that literally ‘feather their nests’ at the expense 
of others. Left (still in the egg) a fondling in the nest 
of the hedge-sparrow or water-wagtail, and reared by the 


}eare of the poor deceived bird —over whom the parent 


cuckoo throws such a glamour, that though she would 
turn every other strange cgy out of her nursery, she 
suffers that to remain—he has the ingratitude to eject 
his foster-brethren from the nest during the first twelve 
‘lays of his existence ; being at that period provided with 
a peculiar depression between the shoulders, in which 
he contrives tu carry his co-inates to the edge of thebr 
dwelling, and toss them separately over, thus remaining 
sole possessor of the inheritance of others. There he 
dwells till the end of Juno or July, when his voice ts | 
no more heard in the land; and he takes his departure, 
to siny on the continent, or wherever clse the goldea 
sunbeairs may inspire his lay. As popular singers 
generally leave their portrait behind them, it would 
be unjust to ou: cuckoo if wo withheld his, especially as 
he ia persoqully very little known. He is, then, some- 
what Josa than 1 pigeon, shaped like a magpie, and of a 

grayish colour; and is distinguished from other binds 
hy his round, promiuent nosteile, When very young; 
his colour ia brown, mixed with black, 
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Tho next voice—most welcome, sweetest, and best 


Y ‘to our taste—that haunts the spring and makes day 
| musicol, is that of the lark. 
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Shriil-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn, 
Ere yet tho shadows fiy, he, mounted, sings 
Amid the dawning clouds. 


Leaving bencath him his beloved and lowly home on 
earth, but never wandering in any other direction froin 
the nest save heavenwards, this glorious musician soars 
high into the air; and from a veil of misty splendour, 
pours down such a volume of melody, so joy-inspiring 
and wonderful in its power and brillancy, thut it may 
well rival the layishly-praised strains of the nightingale, 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Bhthesome and cumberless, 

Sweet bo thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelhng-place— 

O to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild js thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it buth, 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journey inz? 

Thy lay 13 1n heaven, thy love 1s on earth, 
O'er fell and fountam sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 

O'er tho red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudiet dim, 
Over the raiubow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, sour, aingimg. away! 
Then, when the gloaming comcs, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy weleome and bed of love bet 
Dmblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling -place— 

O to abide in the desert with ther t 


Emblem of happiness, Hogg truly says 1415, the voice that 
sings at the portals of the goldcn sky its grateful hymn 
of contentment—the low hest dw eller on the green-sw ard, 
the loftiest sourcr shy waids. There is a sweet cheerful 
Jeseon to be learned from that voice in the air—one of 
contentment, Irght-heatedness, and gratatude. And 
what bird has so good a right to sing ‘at heaven's 
gato’ in the sunny aky, as this gentlest and truest 
of birds? that never wanders from 18 nest and its 
native land, but dwells ever aniong us, Make the very 
clouds musicul during spring, summer, and autumn ; 
and gathering together, in the silence and gloom of 
winter, in fiiendly flocks, when its song forsakes it, 
and it is too often destroyed to supply the table of 
the luxurious. Nor, whilst speaking of this charming 
songster, ray we forget his kindred bird, the woodlark, 
for his song also is very swect, when he warblea in the 
choruses of spring. Less brilliant than that of the lark, 
it has greater softness and tenderness; and aftcr sunsct, 
when his sun-worshipping cousin has sunk in gentle 
silence on his grass-sheltered nest, the woodlark, perched 
on the largest branch of somo ncighbouring tree, and 
looking down on Ats nest, which is placed bencath the 
shelter of a maj thorn-hedge, or hidden by rank grass 
aud gigantic dock-leaves, trilis a placid and soothing 
lullaby. Listen to it, gentle reader; it is a meot prepa- 
rative for quct and peaceful slumbors. A little later, 
when the moon has risen, and all is hushed and quiet, 
you will hear the song of her who sings when ‘your 
i spirits aro attontive’—the bird of night. It la best to 
i Figen in the mootl and scone described by Keble. 
Ptr 
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Tf, the quiet 

Up the  saany sila oe ye 
, Baply foaled 

For the shades you leave bubled,” 

By the dusty ' 

Nightingales with joyous olteer 

Sing, our sadness to reprove, 

Gladlier than in cultured groves. - 

‘Where the thickest boughs are twiting, 

Of the greenest, darkest trea, 

There they plunge, the light declining ; 

All may hear, but none may sée, 

Fearless of the i 

Hardly will they fleet aloof. 

So they live in modest ways, 

Trust entire and ceaseless praise. 


Tho nightingale is, like her adversary in’ good or 
bad omens, a wandering minstrel, singing, in England, 
only from April till August—e bird of the season in 
every respect—nature’s prima donna, well known and 
universally admired. It is almost noedless to remind 
the reader of Burns’s many sweet references to tho 
songstcras of the woodland and Iea. What mare 
charming than the lyric— 








O stay, sucet watbling woodlark, stay ! 
Nor quit for mo the trembling spray; 
A hapleas lover courts thy lay 

Thy seotiuug, sone COP pIAIHIAG: 


Thou tells o’ never-ending care, 

O? speechless grief, and dark despair; 

For p ty’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 
Or my poor heart is broken. 


The woodlark seems to have been a great favourite 
with Burns: 


It is Matia’s voice T hear! 

So calls the woodlark in the grovo, 
Hs little futhfal mate to cheer ; 

At once *s mnsc and ‘ts love, 


The mayis, or thrush, however, is the bird par excel- 
duce of Scottish song, and not without reason; for his 
piping, clear and beautiful, sends a thrill of pleasure 
through the heart. 


Merty it is in the good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merlo are singing! 


Wher the light sparkles and dances through leaves of 
tender green, and there is still freshness enough in the 
air to give a zest to walking, then, in the thickest of 
the mossy dingle, from yonder silver fir, comes one of 
the sweetest voices of the spring. It is that of the mavis 
or song thrush; rich, deep, and varied are the tones; and, |. 
hark! there rises the note of another bird of the same | 
specics, but it differs from the first: you may tell thet 
apart, and choose between their musical conceptiins. 
It is the peculiarity of the song-thrush, that, while 
other birds of the same name sing, like Helena aud 
Hermia, one song, all in one key, it has no regular 
and hereditary lay, but ever pipes a voluntary of its 
own. ‘Their yoices’—we quote from the Jourad! ahs 
Naturalist —‘may always be distinguished amid the 
choristera of the copse, yet some one performer will 
more particularly engage attention by a peculisy mois 
lation or tune; few or none preserve the paite rornd at 
notes, whatever ia uttered eming the effasina of “phy 
moment,’ The note is less Higuid and eoft than thas at 
the woodlark and linuot; may, # is at times Bey 
harsh, strained, and tense, but it, delights funicate 
infinite varicty. 
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oT : 
firdish ing resident mupinian, and builds « very 
1 ‘ethos beat, to Which, if he promised aot to harm 
it ing hin Ree tie teader's tttention, | Grahame 
7 Song-birds 0 land. ei Nov! a 
of its locality ~~ a 
Yu the harel-bush or aloe, ia formed 
The habitation of the wedded pamr—. 
Sometimes below the never-fadmg loaves 
OF try close, thas ov: binds, 
And richly crowns, with clustered fruit of spring, 
Some nver rock, or nodding castle wall , 
Somatimes beneath the jutting root of elm 
Or oak, among the sprigs, that overhang 
A pebble-chi #tream, the logm-lined house 
is fixed, well hid from ken of hovering hush, 
Or lurking beast, or school-boys pronling e5¢5 


In England, however, the thrush’s nest 18 not lined with 
leam, but with slips of rotten wood, chictl wallow, 
firmly glued together with a salivary w.ment It 1s as 
large, as round, and nearly as smooth as a breakrist 
oup, and well worth inspection —DBut we are wandcung 
from our subject —The voice of the merlo or black 
bird 18 infinitely more mellow than that of the thrush, 
but at has much leas variety, compiss, and cxecut m, 
sill, ita whistle 18 full of power and swcctness m the 
spring, though best heard at a distance It 16 1 sli 
and restless bird, much alone, vd fond apparently ot 
solitude. 

The black-cap, called in Norfolk the moc] mg itn 
gale, from the resemblance of its song to Plulomclis, 3s 
anothor of our spring musicians Its urs an light ani 
easy, and consist of a succession of modul utions of sm ul 
compass, sweet, flexible, and blended but it aims in 
snatches, wild fragmicnts of song Itis vvery Cold 
among birda, seldom sitisfving the car that crives 
for more; yet, when a quict fit calms its volatile 
temperament, 1¢ will ait gravcly on a bush, and atta 
such sweet imward melody with such varity of gentle 
modulation, that one fcele chained to the spot Lhe 
wren, that 


Hath hei nest at the foot of vty , 


has also a loud voice = Indecd, the voeul powcr of these 
two diminutive musicians has often excited astonish 
ment; butif we remember that the luu,s of birds, unlike 
those of beasts, which are confincd to one spot, ue, 
in a measurc, catended through then 1 I bodies and 
that their skin is als» full of cells, which (ike in the ur 
continually, the wonder will be somewhat dunmished 

All these melodious votes proceed from birds which 
are distinguished by the name of soft billed there arr 
others which algo make the spring vocal, call.d hard 
billed. These are cluefly the goldfinch, bulln h and 
Hinnet. The firet makes his cnchanting t¢ m8 heard from 
the earhest bursting of a Icaf, and has so gool an car 
that he ja capable of instruction, and learns to mprove 
hus song by listening tothe rightingale We 15 a clever 
bud, capable of being taught amusing trick» when ¢ iged 
and properly trained, like the canary and the bulifinch 
Thomaon, enumerating the voices of the sprinz, 8a}8 of 
this latter bicd—. 


The mellow bullanch answers from ile giove 
But the oprthet ‘mellow’ 1s searcely deserved, in our 


sage by the bullfinch in has wild state Ho has 
only thrée ctics, and they are not very pleas int, 
bit ke can be taught to prpe many tunes, and even to 
worda and sentences ae & hai loving 
Je of strong personal attachment ‘Lho samc. 
j eg pe aud of the Ioaeta, which become so attached, 
} abd be troublesomely carcssing, and like the goldfinch 
ma bullinch, they have a flexibihty of throat that 

biew ‘thehr to imitate different airs with facilit 

he Eiinet cast be taught to utter words, and 

waite with 18 own modulations the strains 
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of other birds which it is in theduchis 


ef bearing; A 
young linnet brought up with = chafiinok, a lark, or 0 


rightingale, will smg ike it Thus netewte stonw for 
the inferiority of tho bird m originality, by givitg it 
greater inuiative powers, but even all untaughé aod 
wild, their notes are very charming Wordsworth thus 
apostrophises the gran hnnct — 


Ouo have I marked, the happlest guest 
In all thus covert of the bicat 
Hail to thee! fir above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion! 
‘hou hnoet, in thy green array, 
Preside sp rit here to day, 
Dost lead the revs of the May, 

And this » thy dommion 


These singers ire residents m Britain, in winter, 
however, they descend to the aca coasts where they 
continue till spr azan dem inds thar music in the 
gieenwood 

But kt us not forgct the dear familar voice, which 
jy as thit ot t itinl to crery onc of us— the note of 
God Almighty ¢ bird is the peasantry call the robin. 
Tt is so ccc brated tor its virtues that we are apt to 
forget and oycrlook 43 groat music! powers moreover, 
itis social ant humble, at sings Tcside our daily patha, 
an], like miny anothcr cvuyday blssing, 18 too 
hihtly catamated for the very cause that should win at 
fame = Lhe poet Goldsmith love Lit, and thus dcsertbed 
its song, we will not wrons our dcir robin by lauding 
it an Jess cloquent words Lhe note of other birds,’ 
he says Sisdouler and than inflcctions more capricious, 
but t! 6 lirds voue 1s soft tcndcr, ind wcll supported, 
ind t} morc to bey lnc, ts we Choy it the greatest 
pirt of the wintaa 1% the nighting de » voice has been 
comp irc L to the fld Uc, the 2cdi re vets voice has all the 
dchewy cf the flute’ 


Stry, ]tth CTcafils bin, stay, 
Anlat my  iscmcent sing 

Shourh it heukl prove c farewell lis, 
And this on pu fin spitg 


Though IT dist miy ucer enjey 

Ths promise in thy @ ig — 

A ciaim that th u ht cannot destros, 
Doth to thy stianm belon, 


Methinks thit im my dying, hou 

thy cong would still be deu 

And with vi ore thin Cuthl power 
My passim, ¢ymit cheat 


Then atthe tad thes toon confar, 

Cone and aay requicia sing, 
rfittole th hulbmya 

OF cverlastings spring, 


Thus gang Wordsworth, when cn vrick bed, he listened 
to the apring voice of the rcdbic ast 


Jota ty the 
Tnnor cous sor stars mn the ficshening shade 
Of new «pring leaves car modul ttions mix 
Maliitluous -the pay the rool the daw , 
Anlcach hash pipe hscordint heard alone, 
Artthe fullconcert, whic the stock dove breathes 
A inclauchely mum throu,h the yt ole 


And sormg has etl other voce soft whispering 
winds, the lnm of becs and buz7 of meecta; the 
rusthng of vce, the bleating of lambs; the soft 
trickling of lung frozcn rivulcts ‘Lhe carth 4g full of 
harmony§ the ar full of tongucs Go forth and heten; 
bid the hare counds of the world be still for a time, 
and give time eir to the gentle voices of nature. 
They have « language of their own, which apeaks to 
man of another and eternal spring, and wakes in his 
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Sees ee 7 
“Sbeart pure aspirations and holy thoughts, meet to 
‘poothe his weary pilgrimage, and ald him in the path 
of the cternal progress. 

“ Go forth, aad learn the meaning of the Voices of the 
Spring ! 








REVIVAL OF OIL-SNOINTING. 


Proressor Simpson of Edinburgh hag been the ineaus 
of bringing to light a curious corroboration of the sani- 
tary value of the ancient practice of anointing with oil. 
It appears that the lcarncd professor, when recently 
visiting the manufacturing town of Galashiels, was 
casually informed that the workers in the wool-mill in 
that place were exempt from the attacks of consump- 
tion and scrofula, On inquiring of the medical men 
in the vicinity, the truth of the statement was con- 
firmed; and it was then deemed expedient to pursne 
investigation on a broader scale, Conuaunications were 
accordingly sent to physicians residing in Dunferm- 
line, Alloa, Tillicoultry, Inverness, and other districts 
where wool-mills are in uperation; and in the case 
of all, it was ascertained that similar immunity was 
enjoyed from the fatal diseases mentioned, Jt further 
appeared that, in some of the localities, scarlctina 
had to be added to the list; and also, that employ- 
ment in the mills not only preserved health, but 
children cf delicate constitutions were sent to be wool- 
workers for the express purpose of acquiring strength, 
a result in almost every instance attained. 

The question now came to be, to ascertain the precise 
cause of this singular resalt of niill-work, Cotton-mills 
did not produce a similar effect, and workinen in certain 
departments of wool-mills were found to be subjeet to 
the ordinary maladies of the country; it therefore soon 
became evident, that the cause was referrible to the 
great quantity of off constmied in the preparation of 
the raw material in wool-working. A coat or any 
other portion of dress, when hung up in one of the 
rooms, was found to be saturated with oil in a few 
days; and the operatives must, therefore, be held to 
draw into their system a Jarge amount of oleaginous 
matter, either by iuhalation or by absorption from the 
clothes through the skin, the latter being probably 
the principal mode iu which the substance is imbibed. 
The hands and fee of the workers are constantly 
besmearcd, but under their clothing there are scarcely 
any marks of discoloration, although it is ubvious that 
the oil must be received through all the pores of the 
body, and, indeed, the greatest quantity will penctrate 
where there is the least facility for external evaporatiog. 

The application of this discovery to practical medi- 
cine is calculated to be of important service, in so far as 
some of our most serious maladies are concerned. Con- 
sumption, ay now understood, is supposed to arise from 
defective nutrition— there being mm consmuptive and 
scrofulous subjects a deficiency of fatty as compared 
with albuminous matter; and to restore the equilibrium 
of the two clements, cod-oil, as is well known, has been 
in extensive use for the last ten or twelve years, and 
with singular cffect. In many instances, however, oil 
when swallowed is found to excite miusea; and in such 
cases, the introduction of this saving agent by external 
application is likely to be productive of beneficial con- 
sequences. Means are to be taken to get rid of the 
disagreeable odour of the cod-oil, and when freed from 
thig objection, there can be few or no drawbacks to the 
ancient custom of anointing. ‘That it adds rapidly to 
the weight of the emaciated, has already been proved 
by actual experiment; and onc instance may be men- 
tioned of an individual who gained u stone in weight 
im the short period of four weeks. ‘The use of gil in 
this way is not disagreeable, but, on the contrary, is 
found to be productive of pleasant ecnsations. It” las 
only to be added, eo far ns the medical action is in- 
;-¥elved, that the mode in which the oil strengthens 
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'The Jews,” says Dr Cox in his Biblical Antiguilion 
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(clicate patients, is hy its being yooeived into thé blond, | 
the chemical character of which nypdyrgoce a vibal ° 
change by the process. . ope a 
Ir anointing should come into fkebion, it will be 
tierely a Decurn to tho customs of the olden tine. 





i fp. 1652, ‘addicted themselves to anolatiag, which coz, 


sisted cither of simple oil or auch as hud aromatic 
spices infused. They applicd ointments chiefly to those 
parts of the body which were most exposed. te .the 
atmosphere, hy which means they were considerably 
sccurcd against its changes and inclemencies.” . The 
allusions to anointing with oil, not only the head and 
beard, but the feet and other portions of the person, arp 
well-known features in Bible narrative. ars 

Jfonier makes frequent mention of oil in conneetlon 
with the bath; and when Ulysses enters the. palace 
of Circe, we are told that after the use of the bath, 
he was anointed with costly perfumes. Passing down 
to later times, it is uw very significant fact, that con- 
sumption is rarely if ever alluded to by medical writers 
ameng the Greeks and Romans; and it is all but 
certain, that the rarity of the distemper ia attributable 
to the constunt external use of oil. In the matters 
of bathing and anointing, they imitated the ex- 
ample of the Greeks; and attached to each Roman 
bathing - establishment was an unctucriun, ‘where,’ 
says Dr Adam, ‘the visitors were anointed all over | 
with a coarse cheap oil before they began their exer- . 
cise. TIore the finer odoriferous ointments which 
were used in coming out of the bath were also kept ; 
and the room was so situated as to receive a consider- 
able degree of heat. This chamber of perfumes was 
quite full of pots, like an apothecary’s shop; and those 
who wished to anoint and perfume the bedy, received 
perfumes and unguents.” In larger bathing-establish. 
ments, the efecotheston was filled with an immense 
number of vases; and the extent to which oiling and 
perfuming were practised hy the Romans, way be judged 
by the following reference to the ingredients employed ;: 
—!The vases contained perfumes and balsams—vory 
different in their compositions, according to the diffe- 
rent tastes of the persons who anointed themselves, 
The rhodinum, ouc of those liguid perfumes, was com- 
posed of roses ; the lirinum, of lily; eyprinum, of the 
flower of a tree called cypria, which is believed to be 
the same as the privet; baccarinum, from the foxglove ; 
myrrhiinun was composed uf myrrh. Oils were ex- 
tracted from sweet marjoram, Lavender, and the wild 
vine--from the iris, Len, and wild thyme. The last 
three were cmployed for rubbing the eyebrows, hair, 
neck, and head; the arms were rubbed with the oil of 
sisvinbrium, or water-mint; and the nouscles with the ° 
oil of anarcuim, and others which have been mentioned,’ 
After anointing, the bathers passed into the spheriste- 
rium-—a very light and extensive apartment, in whivh 
were performed the many kinds of exercises to which 
this third part of the baths was appropriated; of 
these, the most favourite was the ball, After exerciss, 
recourse was a second time had to the warm-bath 
—the body was then seraped with instruments called 
strigils, most usually of bronze, but sometimes of 
iron; perfumed oil of the most delicate kind’ was: 
then administered anew ; and the process of lustration 
was complete, : 

Let it be remarked, that a considerable: amonnt df 
friction was used by the ancients whea the oil was 
rubbed in; and also that exercise of an exciting abd | 
luborious kind followed the unctuous ménipulation, 
In like manner, the wool-workers , sre in motion 
throughout the whole day; and from the return tizy 
receive for their daily labour, Jé ia not probable thas, 
they have it in their power toindalge in those divigtit™ 
luxuries or excesses, which ‘create ayspepay iis ’ 
circles. The inferende fe, thet exercise ‘must 
in hand with ‘the ‘ail, and that other ; 
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ynitst do strictly preserved, Uefore aadintin; 

+ cat dértainty be'depended on for ¢onferring its full” 
} ta) of benefit on humanity. Thero may, indod’d, ba 

ptt, at ‘instances of persons benefiting by external 
‘application when all other aids fail in making the least 
impression ; but in ordinary cases, the safe course for 
- Mit who can ‘command sufficient air and exercise, is 

|. t6 ‘regard: anointing as an adjuvant, not as a specific 
swan element of cure, but not as constituting the 
entire cure. : 

There is a certain class of people to whom this 
practice may be peculiarly serviceable— those who are 
disagreeably or injuriously affected by casterly winds, 

ly the gouty or rheumatit. The east is known 
to be a dry wind, and never, except in very stormy 
weather, is it accompanied by rain. After a continu- 
ance ofthis wind, the leaves of plants become dry and 
sbrivelled, evidently suffering from want of moisture. 
Now, without presuming to propound any mediéal 
theory, we may suggest, that it is just possible the 
éast wind may in some measure produce its disagree- 
able influence on the human system by parching and 
drying up the skin; and in ‘his view, anointing, by | 
acting as a lubricant, may go far to counteract the 
baneful influence. At anyrate, it is easy to try the 
qnestion, if it is supposed to be worth trying, by 
experiment. 

As to the kind of oil—-that of the cod appeurs to be 
the strongest; and if it could be divested of its infamous 
odour, it probably would be the best. But some 
authorities are of opinion, that any kind of cmollicnt 
ie suitable: in this view a wide range of selection, 
founded even on the basis of Roman ingredients, is 
open for use; and when to these arc added the disco- 
veries of modern chemistry, it is evident that the most | 
fastidious may have their tastes gratified. Friction of 
itsclf has always been regarded as of great therapeutic 
value; and the harder the rubbing with oil. the more 
beneficial will be the result. If the body has uced of 
oleaginous aliment, it will absorb it as greedily as the 
parched earth drinks in rain after a season of drought. 
In the experiments we have ourselves instituted, the 
body, when rubbed at night, shews no traces of lubri- 
eation in the morning, aud the sleeping-dress is little 
if at all affected. Carcful housewives may be alarmed 
for their napery, but, with ordinary attention, there is | 
little danger; and even supposing there were some 
trifling inconveniences, the benefit expected may surely | 
be cateemed a fair equivalent, 


THE LITTLE HEIRESS OF THE QUARTER. 


‘Sur docs credit to the quarter,’ said Mere Poulain, | 
the dealer in green-grocery, to Ptre Creton, the pork- 
butcher, who replied by an affirmative grunt. 

The subject of this neighbourly dialogue was Made- 
moiselle Annette Dufour, a little milliner, who occupied 
a single room on the fifth story of the pork-buteher's 
house. Itis not often thata young girl living alone thus 
wius the suftrages of her neighbours, especially when 
these neighbours are an old bachelor and an old maid, 
notorious throughout the whole quarter for their: 
goesipping propensities. 

Fiaving uacd the word quarter twice, it is necessary 
to define the meaning it bears in ordinary conversation | 
Yn Paria. Yt mvcans neither more nor less than a sinall | 
‘portion. of a street, often consisting of only two or 
Bese lenamonts, jn which the porters, small tradesmen, | 
int leas aristocratic lodgers, are cither friends or 

‘engiiiles, or at leadt under the constant obscrvation of 
| bie circle of active gossips. A crossing gencrally cuts off 
$i ‘coniinunieation between these little societies, except, 
haps, in the case of the corner houses, which rautu- 
Observe each other, and play 2 kind of four-handed 
ue all to themselves. Scandal always traverses the 
mat, “wendures ‘to alink past a dead-wall, a public | 
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monument, a sentry-box, or even a: xow ‘ofdemnre. 
shops, vending articles not of absolute necessity th 
everyday life. A dealer in Chinese curipelties Wy a 
more impassable barrier than the Chinese Wall. - 

The quarter of which we mean to speak is a seetion, 
of the Rue des Anges Gardiens. It is bounded on the 
south by the Rue Jacob running at right angles, and 
on the north by the back-wall of the School of tha 
Fine Arts and a small barrack. A wine-merchant, 
a milk-dealer, an apothecary, a tailor, a pork-butcher, 
& pastry-cook, a shoemaker, a hardwarcsman, 9 stays 
maker, a grocer, and other tradesmen occupy the front. 
ages. There ig also what is called a Dutch Company, 
or inferior eating-house, and a ent, generally innocent 
of customers, ‘The inhabitants, therefore, need rarely 
go beyond their own limits, except in scarch of bread 
and meat. Some misanthropical and fastidious apirita 
among them, it is truce, pretend that they are better 
served in more distant shops, or at the market, and 
are consequently set down as bad neighbours, and 
seandalised in the most unmerciful manner, 

An attempt to analyse the inhabitants of the cight 
or teu great houses that form this quater, would be 
execedingty ditheult Lawyers, medical men, retired 
bourgeome, poor legitinusts, fore ies, students, work+ 
people, male and female, throng the numerous apart- 
ments and separate reoms from the extesol to the 
mansarde, The atfairs of most of these folks are known 
in sotne distorted shape, through the needium of aer- 
vants and porters, to the inveterate gossips of the 
quarter, and furuish them of course with endless 
niatter of speculation, No man, it is said, is a hero to 
his yalet-de-chambre, No fiunily, we may add, can 
preseyye a perfeetly unspotied reputation when placed 
under the constant gave of prying curiosity. Five or 
six old women industriously watching your windows, 
your dours, your goings in and comings out, questioning 
your servants, and caleulating your outlay, will inevi- 
tally nuke you in the end the subject of romance or 
intrigue of some sort. 

It is worth while to examine how Annette contrived 
to gain the approbation of Mere Poulain and her 
co-gossips. In the first place, on arriving in the quarter, 
she made a point of dealing at once in her small way 
with all the trades people thereof, Under pretence of 
constant work, she spent very little tune in ber pur- 
chases, but stall tuok occasion, in an unaffected manner, 
to tell everybody who and what she was, where she 
came from, snd why she had loft her last lodgings. 
Curiosity inakes peace with those who seem to satisfy 
it. Annette, morcover, made coxpecial acquaintance 
with no one, bat allowed all her neighbours free ade 
mission into her room, where there was nothing to 
excite either cnvy or derision, Add to this, that there 
Wan someth’ oe frank and winning in her wanner; that 
she was not too pretty, and set pleasing; that she 
pid her way tlerably well --and the mystery of her 
popularity is explained. 

Annette hived, as we have said, on the fifth story, 
overlooking a little court-yard. ler window was 
adorned with flower-pots, and a cage, in which waa an 
old canary, that sometimes deigned to sing. All day 
long, when the weather was fine, she gat working at 
this window, breathing the fresh air which came over 
the roof, and very seldom raising her eyes. 

At such times, a fall view of the interior of ber 
cham} v could be obtained from two of the windows on 
the opposite side of the narrow court-yard; that is to 
sity, the one on a level with hers, and the one just 
above, on the -ixth story. The lower window belonged 
to a young medical student, the upper to a working 
colouristg and from both, at various periods, different 
kirids of dee! rations liad been made to Annette, who, 
however, thuught proper not to pay attention to either. 

Alexandre Majescat, the medical student, waa an 
original fellow in his way. Little, but well made, he 
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Wiad Savpresacd with the profound belief that no woman 
1 gould resist his plercing black eyes, and huge bushy 
Beard. If prossed, indeed, in conversation, he would 
admit that ho was irresistible. Two or three days 
after Annette’s arrival, he saw her working at her 
window ; and taking a fancy immediately to her fresh 
cheerful face, leaned out, and cried: ‘Good-morning, 
my little neighbour. Js it you that has succeeded the 
drummer Robert?’ She nodded assent. ‘Very glad 
to hear it. He was an ugly fellow, with red whiskers: 
you are a pretty girl, with red hair—no, it is not 
red, but auburn. Is not your hair auburn, my little 
neighbour ?’ 

To have noticcd this question, would have been to 
establish an intimacy at once. Annette pretended 
not to hear, and went away from the window. But 
Majescat was not to be rebutted ; he liked flirtation on 
the long-range system, and whenever he saw his little 
neighbour at work, bawlcd out some salutation or com- 
pliment, to which she replied or not, as her humour 
prompted, but never in a way that night he construcd 
into encouragement. When sho was very inattentive, 
the swarthy student would endeavour to force her to 
look in his direction by catting extraordinary capers, 
dancing round his room, dechuming speeches from 
Racing, or singing voc iferously ; and when she involun- 
tarily cast her eyes that way, he would either bow and 
amirk, or make hideous faces. At firet, all this was 
rather amusing, and Annctte uaecd to retreat into a cup- 
board, that she might lauzh without being heard; but 
jn the course of a month or two, Majescat began to be 
considered a terrible bore. 

Auguste Mareschal, the colourist, a tall, palo young 
man, with soft blue eyes, went about his cow tship ina 
different way. We began by looking very intently at 
the little nulliner, in hope that at Jength ther glances 
might meet. Perhaps be had read of serpents aud cats 
bringing down tom-tits with the ‘artillery of their eyes.’ 
However, this system of [hscination produced no results; 
so he took to buying htUle bouquets, which he launched 
with a doxterows hand into bis lady’s lap, aud then hid 
himself behind his curtian. At first, Annette thought 
that theso missiles came fiom Majescat’s room, and 
threw them away in a very marked manner; but on 
discovering the truth, was «bout merely to lay them 
on the window-sill, when she reflected that this change 
of conduct would be a decided encouragement ; 0, a8 
often as the bouquets came down, they went into the 
court-yard, to be torn to pivces by tho dogs and children 
that played there. Auguste at length grew weary of 
this mode of shewing his affection, especially ag it was 
an expensive one, und resumed his omginal system of 
atanng. In this manner he lost a great deal of time, 
and found that his week's gains did not cover his week's 
expenses. By gazing too much upon a star, ho fell 
into—dubt, 

Several months passed, Annctto'’s reputation increas- 
ing in the quarter, and the two young mon making no 
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plogress in their addresses. Majescat, it is true, as 
the bolder and more idle, had lain in wait for the little 
milliner at the porter’s lode, and exchanged some 
words with her. But she obstinately refused all his 
offers of pietits-veries of ‘romething sweet,’ of tarts at 
the pastry-covk’s, of breakfasts at the cate, of dinners } 
at the restaurant, of evenings at the theatre, and off 
days in the country! The poor girl did hesitate for a 
Moment, we muat confess, before she declined this last 
delizhtful proposal. An excursion to the country, to 
St Germain, Montmoiency, or Meudon, haa an alniost 
irresistible attraction for a Parigian grisetto; buy it is 
expensive, and to be complete, requires the arm of a 
cavalier. Mow many in her place would have sub- 
scribed to all necessary conditions! But phe closed 
\ het ears to the seductive speeches of the gay’ Majeacat, 
Cig Nadaciousty asserted, that she did not like the 


-about four sous, for her dinner; once a week 








. t e 
‘That pirk is a dragon a mith, and. & mm 
would the medical student ok aher qxchan 
as few words as politences Aanatte 
trip away with the bandbox in which wie was & 
back her work; but the obstecles he ! 
far from discouraging, only served to axcite hints and | 
he became eo wholly absorbed in bis pursuit, thet ba j' 
remained evory day, and all day, watching the miationd |) 
of the little milliner, never ene his room until she | 
shewed signs of going out, and then running down to 
waylay her in thealley. By degrees, he fancied himeetf 
really in Jove with her; and once, in a desperate mood, 
wrote half a sonnet to her eyebrow, r 

In process of time this enamoured wight yevotphe| 
no matter how, that the colourist was his rival, 
nothing could excecd thereupon his rage and morti#- 
cation. Onc morning, Annette, yielding to a kind of 
fascination—for sho knew that Auguste’s eyes were 
cohstantly fixcd upon her—could not refrain from 
looking up at him. Majescat caught the glance, and 
instantly shouted out: ‘Ah, traitresa, you are be- 
traying me! I saw you wink at him!’ And leaning 
over his window, he cried still louder: ‘I give formal 
notice, that I will kil, murder, assassinate, flay alive 
any man or boy who dares to stand betwixt me and 
my adored Annette!’ All the people in the house 
were instantly at their windows, and the poor milliner 
was fain to take refuge behind her curtains, Auguate, 
though no hero, felt it incumbent on him to reply: 
‘And T am ready to kick, and pull the nose of who- 
ever insults that charming creature!’ Majescat did 
not seem inclined, for the present, to carry out his 
murderous intentions, but contented himself with 
shaking his fist at his own ceiling, and going through 
the pantomme of cutting up Auguste with a large 
dissecting-:rife. ‘The colourist, on his part, seeing 
that no dreadful consequences ensued from his auda- 
euty, grew furious—stamped fiercely about the room, 
kicked an imaginary rival out of the window; end so 
the matter ended. 

Tiom that tine forward, Annette’s window remained 
closed, and her curtaing drawn. The poor child, who 
worked from morning until night, was now deprived 
of fresh air, except during her rare walks; and the 
neighbours noticed that the freshness of her checks 
gradually faded. She did not complain, however, but 
lived courageously on, maintained by hope of better 
times. 

We do not know huw much exactly Annette gained 
per diem; she herself did not know. Sometimes she 
was i full work; sometimes she had no work at all; 
but rarely did a flash of good-fortunc make her deviate 
into the most trifling extravagance; for now, at the end 
of every three months, she was under the dire ose 4 
of collecting the sam of thirty franes for her rent. It 
was not always she could succeed, in spite of nights spent 
at her needle; and sometimes, therefore, ahe had to go 
and beg a delay, and tell her little story to soften the 
heart of her severe landlord. Her expenses were not 
great—far frona it. ‘Three 80am of bread for her day’s 
consunyynion ; two sous of milk ant-w gon of coffee in 
the morning; vegetables and salad, to the attivmat gf 


the 
afew, costing a franc, and furnishing boiled beef fat 
three days, and broth in cold weather for four ar fivy; 





“ Handeome cap, which she iene with 
ands. For great occasions, rarely or 
occurred, she actually had a bonnet and a muff; 
the first waa out of fashion, and the secend very mgoh 
moth-saten, From the time when she first 
appearance in the quaster, no person came 
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$id lady, whom she stated to the inquisitive 
if a eects ms To She rented 
| to be well dressed, she rep! 
meaning, 


} , that her 
‘ -Majescat and Auguste would probably have 
jt-been in despair from the outset, had they known in 
‘PY what Annette’s hope consisted. Ft was in the somewhat 
4{ prgcarious love of a young acldier at that time serving 

| ce sedec haters army. On all other subjects she had 
DORR: e, but on thie had preserved a com- 
plate Hianoe As no letters ever came to her address— 
the aunt being the medium of correspondence—the truth 
Wea never ; and the gossips of the quarter 
often wondered that so nice a girl had not ‘somebody,’ 
as the phrase . ‘The fact is,’ said Pere Creton, 
the pork-butcher, with indifference, ‘ Annette ig not 
pretty enough, and too poor to attract any ono for the 
serious motive; and she is too prudent to sisten to the 
firat young fallow who may talk nonsense to her.’ But 
in the secret depths of his own mind, the pork-butcher 
had often thought that if he were old enough to marry — 
he was barely fifty—Annotte would make a charming 
ornament for his counter, and would attract customers 
by the inimitable grace with which she would weigh 
aauaages and carve hata, It was even probable, if fite 
had not ordered matters otherwise, that before he 
became quite decrepit, he would have offered hig fat 
hand and corpulent person to the little millincr, In 
the meantime, he stared at her as she passed, gave her 
the full worth of her money, and bought her a magnificent 
geranium at the St Anne—her patron sainv’s day. 

A fierce war had at length been declared between 
Auguste and Majescat. ‘The latter thinking that the 


former might be the favoured lover, began operations 
by blowing fine dust through the colourist’s keyhole, 


in order to injure his prints; the former retorted 
by dancing an insane polka every morning at threo 
o'clock over the student’s head. Majescat next nailed 
up his enemy's door ; Auguste threw a dead cat through 
his rival’a window. At length they came to words and 
shaking of fists one at the other, but no practical result 
ensued; and the hervic challenges interchanged served 
only to amuse poor Annette, who overheard them 
behiud her impenetrable curtain. 

One morning the postman came to the porter’s lodge, 
asked if Mademoiselle Annette Dufour lived there, and 
on receiving an affirmative reply, left a large important- 
looking letter from Bordeaux. Im the uatural course of 
things, this letter ought immediately to have been taken 
up stairs to its address; but after it had been turned 
round and round, and examined and pecped into unsuc- 
ceasfully at the lodge, it was taken to the pork-butcher’s 
shop, and well greased by M. Creton’s fat handa; then 
it was carried under an apron to Mtr: Poulain, who 
also left the mark of her thumbs; and so it went 
round the quarter, until the address wa rendered nearly 
ilegible. No reasonable guess at ite sontents having 


been made, somebody suggested that it ought forthwith | 


to be carried to Mademoiselle Aunctte hersclf, and 
that the portress ought not to leave the room until it 
was opened and read. 
Annette seemed surprised at receiving the letter, 
‘fhanked the portress, but Jaid it down cn her 
work-table without breaking the ecal. She was very 
busy sewing on the delicate fringe of a satin cape, 
4nd affected at least to be in too great a hurry to leave 
‘pf her work. The portreas was in a fever of curiosity, 
fidgeted about.the room, made a variety of observa- 
i A 
‘Howa, and at length said: ‘Are you not eager to know 
}} what that letter contains?’ ‘Not particularly,’ said 
1 “Aamette, endeavouring to look waconcerned, though her 
Ay dietle' really trembled with excitement. She 
Laas. fied, however, to keep her correspondence 
eracif, and waited fall ten minutes, until the por- 
“heating Iheprelf called, flormoed away in a state 
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-of great indignation, muttering, that. ‘ahe'was pure she 
did not want to pry into other people's stra’ tn ten f 
minutes afterwards, it was decided in a fall. conclays of 
goeaips, held in Mere Poulain's shop, that tte was 
Proud and conceited, and that cverybody had been very 
much mistaken in her character. The old dame, i 
had the audacity to suggest, that she had previously. 
formed this opinion, and had hinted it more dian once s 
but she was immediately put down ag an inperinenk 
pretender to superior wisdom. ; ae 

The little milliner, meanwhile, had opened her letter, 
and found that it was from a solicitor of Bordeaux, 
informing her that her grandmother was dead, and | 
requesting her to send him legal authority to sell what 
property existed, in order that the proceeds might be 
divided amongst tho several heirs. Jt would bo useleas 
to insituate that Annette dropped more than one tear 
to the memory of an old lady whom she did not remem- 
ver to haye ever seen, or that she was not delighted 
at the prospect of an inheritance which would enable 
her to bring something like a dowry to Sergeant Jacques 
Coustand, her affianced. Without delay she put on 
her best gown and her pretticst cap, and went down 
to Mere Poulain’s, to ask tho address of a lawyer, and 
to state generally the news she had received. It 
was tuo late to re-establish her popularity—that was 
gone for ever—-but she furnished matter for an ocean 
of small-talk. Before she had becn a quarter of an 
hour in the office of M. Simon, a fresh session of the 
gossips had been held and dissolyed;.and the news 
spread like wildfire through the whole quarter, that 
Annette, the conceited little milliner, had inherited a 
portion of one hundred thousaud francs (1.4000), 
neithe) more nor less. 

Who wore more astounded and excited by this intelli- - 
gence than Auguste and Majescat? Both blamed 
themsclyes severely for not liaving carried on thelr 
courtship in a more effective manner, aud made fierce 
reselyes to pick a qnarrel with al) rivals. ‘Phe student, 
not lung after he had heard that Annette was an heiress, 
leaned out of his window, and shouted to Auguste, that 
if he made so much noise overhead at night, he should 
be obliged to complain tu the landlord, and get his 
warning sent in. The colourist, who was behind-hand 
with his rent, felt this threat acutely, but bravel: 
retorted, that Majescat might do his worst, under pail 
nevertheless, of being soundly kicked. 

‘Do you mean to threaten me, fellow?’ shouted the 
student, looking up. 

‘Of course I do, cur, replied the colourist, looking 
down. 

‘Shall 1 come up to you?’ 

‘Do, if you dere? 

Similar dialogues had often before oceurred without 
consequeness; but on this occasion Majescat’s blood 
was up, aud, thrusting out a fishing-rod, he made a 
desperate hit at his rival's head. The colourist seized 
the rod, and both began tugging away with such fury, 
that one or beth would probably have been precipitated 
into the court-yard blow, had nota eoft, half-suppressed 
laugh attracted their attention, Annette was looking 
between bir curtains, enjoying the scene with good- 
humoured malice. ‘The two rivals felt ashamed, and 
each shrank out of sight, to meditate the plan of a 
decisive assault on the young milliner’s heart. Ae both 
let go the fishing-rod at the same iime. it fell dows 
into the court, broke three panes of givas, frightened 
four old Jadics, and narrowly csvaped killing five child. 
ren. The consequence was « formal complaint to the 
landlord, an a formal notice to quit to both the 
combatants. : : 

Nextday, the projects of our suitors were matured, 





and they s about cxccuting them. Majesoat could 
think of nothing better than a visit in with 
his reverse he and irresistible He found 
Annette at her work. She seemed surprised and 














Hightened at secing him; but mustered up courage to 
sak in an off-hand manner what he wan: He made 
Ais declaration farthwith, enlarged on the execllence 
of his worldly prospects, hinted at the charm of his 
exterior, and ended by a positive offer of his hand and 
heart. In romance, the answer to this speech would be 
an indignant refusal, and a request to ‘leave the room ;' 
but Annette was not made of such obdurate atuff. 
She had been more than six years separated from her 
Jacques, and had recently heard from him hut rarely. 
Not knowing the reports that had been circulated as 
to her wealth, ahe could not but feel a little agitated at 
thie rare occurrence in the life of a Parisian grisette— 





white dresses and veils. orange-flower blossoms, the 
tairic, the church; things and places but reldom 
visiting even the dreanis of these {female bachelors,’ aa 
they call themselves, Jacques had better make haste: 


Jong tunncl—six years of a young girl's lift, from bix- 
teen to twenty-two. foam very much afraid he would 
not have been satisfied could he diuve scen into Aumette’s 
heart at that moment. 

Not that she had any positive idea of accepting 
Majeseat. Students are never looked upon as marrying 
men, ‘They are passible lovers, but very ampassible 
huabanda. 
pranks, and offhand courtship of this young fillow, 
Doeever anecessfil they night have beon with others, 
had not exactly won her beart. Tt mast not be sup- 
posed, however, that she looked on all those things wath 
the eyes of fiestidious fine dady. 
had made binisclf a hore, die wea nduiatted ta be a 
pretty fellow, who might work out into sometlings 
tolerable—in ense Faeques proved faithless. Et would 
be winter and mare noudenly, without: precisely givaay 
hina hopes, net te discourage hiar altopethers and se, 
after half an heur's conversation, Majescat was dre- 
missed, very nauch puzzled to determine whether he had 
been suvcesstial or ridiculous, 

Aw hour afterwards, a don letter eame from the 
colouriat. 


out a prospect tu Annette of a comfortable Tite as Che 
partaer of an honest workingeman. | Ano ordinary 
grisette ~ whose chief Characteristics are love of dress, of 
plensnce, aud expecially of wood enting-- would have 


‘nore brilliant expectations sugpested by Majesuat. But 
Annette lad very just notions on the subject of marriage, 
and balanced carefully the two chanced of happiness thus 
held out to her--though, ua reality, She had no rdea at 
the time of necepting either, A vers equivocal shake 
of the head fron her window, was the only answer she 
nade to the eager dnquizies of a pair ef gentle bine eyes 
that gased at horas she read the better. 

Annette was pensive all the rest of that day, Das- 
missing tor the present all reflection on the particular 
claims of those two suitors, she thought very seriously, 
ag ghe hid alrendy more than ance done, en her lonely 
life, on the dangers by which it was surrounded, on 
the preearious condition ef her health and reputation, 
The eolitude in whieh she had cheecully passed se 
many long years, began to frighten ter She dis- 
covered that it was not good to be alone; that many 


ployed; that many of her fUclings, even sentiments, bad 


firat engagement that might never be destined to be 
fulfled : ond with an exaggeration natural to youth, 
she wept over the logs of her best yours. Mako haste, 
make baste, Jacques, or the sunflower will have turned 
to another god ! 


Te is not so diflewit ax somo suppose to suppress the 


subjection. Aunctte, with her 


| warmer 
atahe of 











his honest face beging to grow dim at the end of that | 


Besides, the vulgar joviality. the ridiculous | 


Though Majeseat | 


turned back with coutempt from this humble offer to the | 


functions of Jior being had remained too long unem- | 
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ft was ronsibly written, contained an! 
Apparently smeero expression of attachment, apd held | 
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been too long ruthlessly erushed under the weight of a: 
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pasaions, but then they must bebop ina uniform , bright foot further on! ‘Thke is not what you expected, : 
d constantly | The teath was, that Annette, without exactly undies: 


| toilets, fed it with sham food, and put it in a shan hed 


areal bonu-fide offer of marriage, calling up visions of | to the old age of spring, Make haste, then, for the 


Pauuared, and she resolved. in answering his next letter, 


» happy man if he armve in time. 


Tet RE A 











fixed upon one aiject, dipelied lad by it sam Sudtive' t 
work by day, and anrused y it ia or vronaty 

had carried forward into the falt bloom of w: hej 
all the pure aspirations, the chaste ambitions, the prt 
fancies of the girl, For six long years she had phtyed 
with her love as with a doll; had dressed: it i 








in a sham house. This could not last for ever, Jecqeas 
may say it might have lasted a month or so lnpger; 
but there would be no mystery or uncertainty -in 
human life, if all things went on in this proper edits. 
nient manner. Jacques, Jacques! it ie quite miracuioge 
enough that the snow has Jain upon the | even 












golden feet of the sun are travelling towards it, and It 
must thaw at last. 

Jacques is a wise man, that is evident. Thege 
thoughts seem to have struck him; and for the frat 
time he has asked for leave of absence. He need not 
return, for his service will be over before the leave has 
expired. With some compunction already on his mind, 
tw hurries away from 'Tlemecen, and hastens to the 
coast. Anxicty increases within him as he proceeds ; 
it gives hint a respectable shaking during the passage 
of the Mediterrancan, and works him into a fever on 
the way front Marseile to Paris. This is what is 
culled poetical justice. Jacques ia expiating six years 
uf ineffable satisfaction with himself; of cool, calm 
coufidence in the jusiolable promige of a child to whom 
it Was almost a crime in him to speak of love; of jolly 
Gunplife uader a tunbow of hope which never paled 
or trembled an the heaven of his fancy, but which 
rested ats base on the future with the same marble 
firmitess Ghat it rested on the past; he is expiating the 
little episode of the Arab maiden, the passionate court- 
ship of the Spanish widow, and a whole bust of petty 
flirtations, which he hopes will never reach Annette’s 
Ours, 

Annette had at lonath reecived intelligence, that her 
fortune’ consisted of 1000 francs in cash, and a third 
“hare of 540 frauca a year in a little piece of landed 
property. She had by this time almost made up her 
tuind te put a stop to the addresses of Messrs Majesent 
and Auguste; partly perhaps because although they 
talked of fighting, they did not do se, partly because 
she suspected theur mercenary motives. But the leisure 
to which ber little piece of good-fortune allowed her 
for awhile to indulge, had done M. Jacques a great 
deal of damage. In} oking ever his letters she found 
few protestations of luve, few delicate expressions of 
witachtnent. It seemed to her, that he regarded her 
ws a piece of pruperty which he had irrevocably ac- 































to Tet hint ave that she still waa her own mistress, and 
well aware—here she ghinced at a large new mirror—. 
of her value. 

She was indeed @ charming little thing, thoagh many 
would not have called her beautiful. Her bright eyes, 
fresh complerion, white teeth, rosy lips, and immerse 
knot of glossy auburu hair, were perbaps even less 
attractive than that foil, flrm form which no corset: 
ever contined, and which drove to despair the fine 
ladies for whom she worked. Positively, Jacques is a 

















He came at last; and as he scrambled up the staiz 
cise, all his auxicty vanished, and he thought he wae 
on the very brink of paradise, What was his surprise, 
when he found himeclf received as a perfect straoger : 
by a beauty whom he scarcely recoguised! They had to 
descund to minute explanations and proof of identity, 
The gohien moment had passed by tho time this neoss- 
sary duty was performed; aod they sat down very: 
sadly, and with t indifference to talk. - Ah, 
Jacques, we think the rainbow mast hare planted ity: 
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eet ee : ‘ 
ee She siden iy ceapring of her old lover. He was 
| ae -Chenged, the smooth-faced modest youth, 
}.% the bearded and She liked the 
Sipeepnd, perhepa, better than the first, but in a different 
‘way, and shrank from being claimed as his by that 
handsome atranger, of whom.she knew nothing but the 
game. Why did he not come az a stranger without the 
passport of a promise, a lock of hair, and a picce of a 
broken ring given six years before in a balmy bouquet 

‘at Montmorency? By Gie and by St Charity! he would 
4 bave carried the day at once; and the old stripling lover 
would have been put by in a cupboard with the broken 
dells—almost bis contemporaries—and tho carefully- 
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preserved veil of the first communion. If you had done ; 


this, Monsiour Jacques, you would have stolen your 
own sweetheart, and married her within six weeks, 


Did Annette admit all these things to herself# We | 


doubt it; but when Jacques, who came all tire and 


flame, had gone away, with a distant and awkward | 


*Good-day, mademoiselle, she sat for a long time 
gazing at the dvor through which he had disappeared, 
trying to remember whether he had said that he would 
come again, Of course he would. Was he not her 
old afflanced lover. though, to be sure, she had received 
him rather awkwardy? Naturally. she had felt it 
incumbent on her to shew a little pride, and to int 

mute that if, after all, she felt disposed to change her 
mind, why, there wis nothing to prevent her Jacques 
wae a great rake, and must be kept at a distance. He 
came into her room as if he had been storming Zaats ha, 
of like a lion at the Jardin des Plantes rushing upon a 
lamb, Ty be sure, this was about the way in which she had 
dreamed of his return. ‘Three weeks after he departed, 
when ho already seemed to have been gone an age, she 
had been caught by hee cousin clapping her hands, and 
rushing forward to leap on the neck of an inmyinary 
Jacques. How coldly she bad held out her hand! How 
cautionsly abe had shrunk back, for fear he miaht take 
the liborty of embraving her!) Was that lieartlessness 7 
No; it was all on account of that frightful mustache 
and imperial, which made the once amouth- faved 
Jnaeques look eo terribly dangerous. 
would be a little bolder. Next time! Supposing he 
was offended, and never caine nyain. Snel thingy had 
happencd. People had thrown themsclves into the 
river in despair before now. She started to her foot, 
and tried to persuade herself that Jacques had only. 
been gove a minute, 
be lingering on the stairs’ sho cried, blushing scarlet 
at the idea of a@ resumption of the interview under 
different auspices, ‘Vhore was a knock at the door. 
He may have come back! She sprang forward, and 


almust leaped into the arma of’ M. Alexandre Majescat! 


‘Come on! come on!’ excluimed that gentleman 
rather franticly, holding: out hie arma very wide. 41 
know you du not expect me, tigrese; Imt leap upon my 
breast, lacerate it with youc pretty teh. Upon my 
word, they are remarkably pretty when you smik.’ 

‘] really did not expect to eco you, sir, I confess. 
Indeed, I hope that for the future’ --— 


“Ther you admit the fact, and are prepared for the | 


eatestrophe?' shouted Majescat theatrically. ‘1 am 
‘veady for anything. Tell me only that he fs pret rred 
belore me?! 

‘Certainly ho is, cried Annctte pettishly, fearing 
that Jacques might return and find her téte-i-téce 
with this personage. 

' 4 "Pke consequences be on your head, Tam a despe- 
pateman—I am-—but—one word more—ol}. adored one!’ 

Majesest had retreated in bis despair tu the very 

“head of the staircase, but when lds more melting mood 
Vcamne over him, advanced again. Ancetto, fearing that 
(ffbe should not get rid of him, at once shut eee 

insult 
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Neat time she 


“YT will call him backs hie must! 


vit 


"eet 


* Pacey ‘ss 
the little milliner aa, through her inéciatable curtain, 
the flery student rush past the staircase ‘window, and 
begin to batter the door of hiv supposod suacessfal 
tival, the colourist. Jacques's visit had passed entirely 
unnoticed. : a 

Leaving this quarrel to ond as best it might, Annette 
turned again to a review of her own condiet, an 
aided by the recollection of the manly countenance apd’ 
' dignified bearing of her lover, convincet herscif’ thes 
she had behaved like an ungrateful and hard-hearted 
hussy, ‘He will never come back,’ she said sobbing ; 
‘no, never. He ought not tocome back—I don’t deserva 
it. [hope he will never come—it would surve me 
right.” A gentle rap catne to the door, Her counte.* 
Nance was radiant at once. 'O gracious, it must be 
he!’ The disappointment was excessive: it was only 
Auguate Mareschial, sintling sillily over an immense 
bouquet which he had brought all the way from the 
Marche St Germain ag an excuse for a call. A Hetle 
while previously, Annette would have reecived the visit 
with demure pleasure -a present of flowers always gous 
fo the heart of a girl af her class—now, she wag almost 
Mpertinent. 

‘L did net mean to offend you, mademuiselle, ead 
the mild colowast. | Why should you. refuse my 
‘ bouquet ?? 

, *t cannot take your houguet, mousieur, replied, 
Annette, relentiug at his geutheness: ‘de would be 
* jealous,” she added smiling, 

Pf Met! Asaste clapped his hand wildly to his 
forchead, and rushed away, supposmg of course that 
Mayeseat only could be meant. He svon got upon his 
own Stairease. and begin tu butt madly upwards, 
Getermined to wreak hie vengeance vt once upon hie 
fortunate rival Majeseat was lyme in wait for hb 
on the landing 

“You shall not escape me!” cued the latter. 

‘Depend upon it, vou shall not!’ exclaimed the 
foriner. 

‘Suborner !? 

SScducer !” 

‘Rogue !? 

*Vaeahond !’ 

“You have defrauded me of my happiness!’ 

‘You have robbed me of iny repose!” 

Suehoay a brief outline of the dialogue which the 
excited couple interchanged as they stood, cach collaring 
the other he two wreaths. Most profably, a minute 
afterwards they would faye been found rolling down 
stairs Like two wikd-euts in soufliet, liad not an old 
shocmaher, who lived sn one of the garrets, interposed 
us he came down. 

‘What ig the matter, my ehildren?’ paid hes and 
on hearing the incoheront statements of very similar 
‘complaints, he instantly saw that there was a misuaders 
vatinding. Tfaving an cye to business, le at once sug- 
Pkested, therefore, an adjournment to the eate at the 
jcorner, when he offered to act as wediuitor for the saul 
(fee of an unbaited supply of teandy. The twa belli- 
gerent parties consented; and whan the liquor was 
produced, made tolorably clear narratives of what had 
taken place. The result, however, waa anything bug 
fagrecuble, ach thought that the other was a hy poe 
‘eritical deceiver; and the brandy getting into their 
heads, they well-nigh cane ta blows again. At 
| tength the old shoemaker, who had worked hard at 
‘the decanter whilet pretending to listen, got up in a 

very pnetenly state, and exclaimed: * My children, the 
i best thing you can do, is to go and ask an explanation 
| of Mademoiscile Annette herself. For my part, I have 
( stayed here too long,’ 

So aay ing, he fell back on the divan, and was soon fast 
askep, whff . the two rivals hastened across the street 
to get the proposed explanation. Gentlemen, you have 
no business in that snug ttle room, when our repentant 
young coqactte is crying her eyes out because not ove 
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‘0 thos steps that sound on the stairs annonnces Ais 
> . However, they knock, and are adinitted. 
Will this persecution never cease? ‘Yes, madeniisclle, 
48 you will consent to explain to which of us it is that 
you have promised marriage? ’ 

‘$9 which of you, gentlemen?’ cried Annette, 
scarcely able to suppress a smile. ‘Why, to neither 
that I am aware of. I never made that promise but 
once, and that wag a very long time ago.’ 

‘At Montmorency?’ inquired a manly voice; and 
in came the tall Jacques with the little aunt from Issy 
on his arm. The reat of the story is soon told. ‘Ihe 
soldier had gone away humbled and disappointed; he 
had made inquiries in the neighbourhood, and all had 
told him that Annette was engaged cither to Majescat 
or Auguste—to ono or both. His first inypulse was to 
return to the army ns n volunteer, and stifle the 
thoughta of the little jilt in gunpowder sinoke; but 
then ha remembered we little aunt at Jesy~he ought 
to go and Joarn what she had to siy. 

‘My boy, quoth the good old Indy, ‘take my word 
for it, Annette has beca as faithful and single-hearted 
as yourself,’ 

Jaeques blushed; but made noe comment, cxeept to 
hint, that he believed the yirl’s heart had changed; 
that he was too proud to submit her; that there were 

lenty of women who would have him, thoagh probably 
he should never marry, de. 

"You aren great booby, quoth the aint. 
go and seo Annette directly.’ 

They arrived, a8 we have seen, just in time to over. ar 
the disniisnal of Ancuste sud Magescat. These worthics 
soon felt (hat they were intuaders, and with apulogies, 
hastened off to rejoin the ebb shoourker What tou | 
place after their departure we sind net eniarss upon. 
Al) that itis necessary to add tk, fleet one morning alla 
the gossips of the quarter, inchating the pow roccueded | 
rivals, collerted fo sneer at the Htthe heiress.” for so 
they called her, as she rot ito a cab wih accaces, nad 
rove to thoorarie df! the tenth arrondi sement. Phe 
handsome couple did oat noviee the alewall of their 
neighbours, beead eo Urex were foo dosply occupied: ta 
admiring one anethor, an tiaking ot the past, and 
forming delicious plans tor the titure. 


‘We will 





COAL-WHIEPPUNG. 

Ary one who has had the pleasure of steaming: down 
the Thames frum London ridge to Grecawich, tiny 
have obverved, among other subjects of interest, the 
uulvading of coal from vessels tute fhatbottomed bares 
which Ve dlonsside them in the ater, This business 
of coal untoading, monn ie if may seem. has, etrangely 
enough, become the Of spectal leh Tatton, 
Fisewhere, ships may de oa@ they dike tn the wie 
of discharging cargoce + in the iumes, where evers 
transaction takes the form of an old and veneratcd 
monopoly, which it would prodice an earthquake to 
disturb, coal must be discharged in ouly one highly | 
natiquated, very expensive, and cnernmousty laborious ' 
manner. Nathing could bo more cary than to shew: 
how coal-laden ships might bo towed into some epecics 
of dock, in which, wher {ho water was withdraw a, the | 
cargo could be dropped into railway wayons, and these | 
run off by steam to the reyuired depots. *Twere vain. | 
for such a plan, however convenient to the public, 
Would interfere with too many vested interests to have 
the least chance of success, i 

Tt may not Ww generally known, that this humble | 
duty of helping a ‘Thames coal-ship to get rid of its 
cargo, has lately, in vielntion of all modern notions of 
fecie-trade and unrratricted competition, been taken 
witer the care of parliament, 


object 





| Standing on the deck, by the side of the hole 








supply of coal—now ap: ) . er Tate F, tone 
aunually—from the Tyne,’ the this: ‘Tees, and 


porte adjacent to those rivera, The opening. of the | 
Great Nortbern Railway has encouraged « large iniand | 
supply from South Yorkshire; but still thé great tolk 
consists of sea-borne coal, from the Northumberland 
and Durham ports. When this coal comes into tha 
Thames, the privileges of the corporation of the city 
Legin to operate, and operate, too, in » complex and 
mionopolising way; but we shall sttend only to the 
coal-whipping arrangements. The ships, for the most 
part, do not discharge their coal upon a quay or wharf, 
but into » barge or lighter drawn up alongside, which 
barge cunveys them to the wharf of the purchaser, 
whoever he may be. This transference of the coal 
from the ship to the barge is called coal-whipping, while 
the labouring-men who effect it are the coal-whippers. 
The collier-sailors who navigate the ships to the 
Thauies, the coal-porters employed at the wharfs, and 
the coal-heavers met with in the streots, are all diffe- 
rent classes of men from the coal-whippers. Thess 
men —the cou-whippers—are paid wages for their 
Iabour, not by the seller or the buyer of the coal, but 
by the captain of the ship which brings them to 
Lonudon—he leing reiinbursed by the coal-shipper in 
the bhape of an additional freightaga, 

Now, any one would think that this very humble 
kind of lasour might be munaged without all the cum. 
Drous mia hiters of a xpocial act of parliament. How- 
ever, soutda ‘Che men work in gangs, usually of nine 
in cach; and after ayreving with the captaia for ao 
much per ton, they divide the money equally. Tho 
work atself as soon deseribed : no kind of labour can be 
tinpler or coarser; strony muscles being the only thing 
required, Some of the men descend into the hold of the 
ship, and shovel the coal into boxes or baskets ; others 
haub up the bexca or baskets to tho level of the 
Heck, hy the application of sheer muscular strength to 
pulleys; and another tilts over the coal into the barge 
drawn up alongside. ‘The stayes, planks, gins, baskets, 
hoacs, shovels, and tackle employed by the men do not 
bwlong to them; if not the property of the coal-owner, 
they are diguified by the protection of parliament, as 
presendly to be explained. The barge into which the 
;Coalis whipped belongs to the buyer or coal-merehant. 
The nine men, working steadily, can whip eighty or 
ninety tons ina day. Why it should be called ‘whip- 
} ping.” weaeally bave no theory which could enable us 
ifoenphun. ‘The fuur men in the hold take it in tura 
'to fill the basket with its 14 hundredweight of coal; 
four others draw it up; and usually one suffices to 
ultit. Lhe first tour get eo heated at their labour, 
That they work nearly in a state of nudityp—fleah- . 
culour mottled with black. The second four make 
un catraordinary succession of ascents and descente. 


i 


. 


down below, they run up a kind, of broad 
the height of about five feet; they then fllng 
selves off cach holding by a rope, and descend to 
deck; their momentum brings op the basket of 
through the intervention of the ropes and: pulleys, 
that by the time they have desconded ta tho 
the coal has ascended to a small height above it. 
There are sixteen basketsful to a ton; each tag 
that the men showld ran up five feet, and j 
five feet; thorefure, in a day's work of ninety tone, giech 
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poate ; ran 
Oe this thin vane op 7200 feeb of ladder, and junips 
Gowa'en equal space, Hf « St Pants were built on the 
top of wi Arthur’s Seat, the summit would be uot 
ape-vixth the height to. which thia day's uncouth 
cimbing smounts—-to say nothing of the deacent. The 
eoal-whippers recaive about 8d. per ton for their labour, 
which, in'a day’s work of ninety tons, yields 6s. 6d, per 
man ina gang of nine: but this says nothing concerning 
the hours or days during which their earnings are nil. 
“As wo gahi before, this labour might readily be eup- 
pased to be susceptible of easy management between 
the labour-buyere aod the labour-ecliers. Why it is 
tot a, may be now explained. There are about 
2000 of these coal-whippers in the port of London ; 
and the captaina find Jess trouble in employing ilem 
through a middle-man or agent, than by direct appli- 
cation to the men themselves. This fact lies at the 
bottom of the whole affair, It really does save much 
time and trouble in collecting men for a particular 
porposa, to have the services of an agent why knows 
the whon and the where ani the how: the only ques- 
tion is, whether tho agency is fairly conducted; and 
that the agency is not fairly conducted in respect to | 
the coal-whippers, ia tho sele cause of the legislation an 
this subject. Before the Coal-whippers’ Act was passed, 
there were, in the neighbourhood of Wiyping, nour 
where the coal-ships are whipped, sixty or seventy 
public-houses, which had become a hind of places of 
call for captains who wanted whippcers, and for whip- 
pers who wanted work ; and by degrees. the publican: 
became agents between the parties. But there is some- 
thing very disaatrous about public-house ageney: if a 
friendly society or a club holds its mectings in sucha 
house, the money spent in drink govs far to neutralise 
all the benefits anticipated, over and above the mural 
injury which often accruca to the partivs. This was 
especially the case in respect to the coal-whippers. 
The publicans played a double game; they curried 
favour with the captains, and, as hay since been fully 
ahewn, raade it privately a ‘goed thing’ to them to 
hiro the whippers through them, instcad of hy direct 
application. This being once effected. authing bet: 
moral deterinination could prevent the whippers fran 
becoming dependent on the publicans. The meu 
were expected to spend most of their spare time and! 
miost of their money in the public-house, che the, 
publican would not give them employment; and as the | 
publicans had bonght over the captains, xo to spenk, | 
the men could not get employment by application at, 
the shipe’sldc. Many of the publicans were themaelyca | 
owners of coal-ships, and they coud} (18 enforce etstl | 
more etringontly their own plans of whipping. Tt was. 
cousidered below the average that the coal-whippors. | 
one with another, spent ten shillings a week in drial , 
at the public-houses— partly from inclination and partly 
on compulsion; and they became a debasced, dispirits, ; 
impoverished body of men. 
When a gommittee on the conl-trade met in 1506, | 
they examined one Joseph Gowhty, a coal-whipper, , 
wWhoes evidence throws 4 curious light on rome of the | 
by-ways of trade, lle had been twenty-one years | 
working for ‘public-houses,’ as he termed it; that is, 
be tnd been for this long period a kind of wave to the | 
tevem-keepera. And he had another three 
Weitude 10 a atill lower personage—-a beer- 
hechen, Chouhty, as the only means of getting 
fromi. this man, had to purchase stone- 
te th the’ ship, and pots of beer to drink 
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oniyrmidona contrived tu drive them invay ; for these 


in the atrect (for beer nonist not bo ‘drask on the 
premises’ in such a shop). Before he qvuld obtain 
payroent of his wages, when bis day’s whipping was 
done, he used to be kept lingering about the ahop 
till ten o'clock at night, in order that he might have 
plenty of time to spend money in drink. he 
wanted a job, he applied to his alave-master, who 
told him to ‘wait:’ this waiting being understood te 
mean that Goulty was expected! to spend at onee in 
the shop sume of that money which his wife and children 
needed at home, Gouhty aays there were among his 
Comrades ‘constant men’ and ‘stragglers ;’ the former 
mostly lodged at the public-houses, and always had 
‘first choice’ when a ship had to bo whipped; whereas 
the atragglers were out-door hande, whose luck was 
measured according to the amount of heir money whi¢h 
passed into tho tapster’s hands, Another whipper, 
George Childs, told a tala which wo may ns well give 
his own words:—‘ There are ‘procera, there are 
hatchers, there are beer-shop keepers; and when they 
get the ships, those that keep the shops take every 
nivantage of the canl-whippers. In case the ship 
works trom a grocers shop, they are obliged tu take so 
mach sugar and tea, and pay an exorbitant price for 
it; fat ¢the ship) works from a public-honag, it ia only 
faunk thet yer are oblived to have, and you must pay 
them what price ond take what stull they think proper 
towne you; nad at the score is wrong, you niast pay 
then, whatever they Chink proper to charge you; atid 
they eapect you to take the trite of money that is Toft; 
and after they have deducted what they thik proper, 
they say yeu muat take joiuts of meat, that you have 
to par cightpenee a pound for, whieh you could buy at 
fourpeaces and tustead of laving my oioney, aad going 
home to my family, Foam obliged to sit and drink at 
the publie-house before Eooum get paid, and thon go 
home perhaps at eleven o'clovk at night. Poor Chihtat 
he aud dus companion Gouhty wore in a degraded 
position, and doubtless thought the ‘parliament men’? 
could ‘do soincdhing’ for than, But there are Gonlitys 
all around us -induetrial Goulitys, corporeal Goulitys, 
moral Gouhtys; and it the wisdom of parliament is 
expected to cure them of all their evils, that wisdom 
innet be more potent than it has ever vet shewn 
itwif tobe, However, we aro somewhat anticipating 
the course of vue subject, 

What was to de done? Were these men to be lett 
in their dees ment, or could any attempt be made 
to paige them? Jacutenint Arnold, a kindly-disposod 
nitvead offlecr, determuped, about twenty ycars ago, to 
kee What he conld do in the anatter, dle resolved 
to brave the publica, He opened an office in 
Wapping, at wich captains and whippers could mevt 
each othar, and he sought to bring over both bodies 
te his viewa. Tle undertook iat the mien should 
receive the whole of then carnings, without any dedac- 
tiun for offfres xpenses. The publicans, however, wore 
on the alert; they kept ther oven corps of poor dupes 
bound to thon, and prevented any transur to the 
heutenant’s odie; or, at any did ve aver, the reat were 
employed to harass and injure therm Tfany strangers 
came into the river from other Gaploy ments, offers 
to whip coal at a Htde lower price, the publiows 





rough diamonds ean physically vanquish conpetitors, 
thongh they cannot morally vanquinh the tapsters. 
Unfortunately for the benevolent officer's views, neither 
the cral-owners vor the slip-ownera rendered him 
any very warm owastance; aid the scheme died away 
for want of adeqnaty support. ‘Phe publicans then 
ruled with more tyranny than before; and not only 
ublicaug, gut grocers, butchers, &., who uequired 
hidacane wh collier-captains, and exerted that in- 
fluence to make the whippere boy bad grocery and 
bad meat at high pri At longth the attention of 
parliament was called to the subject; and in 1843—~ 























i. CHAMBERS'S. 
‘Rot without grave doubts among the more thoughtful 
one ree pees act of parliament was passed, 
“with no other object than to regulate the earnings of 
the conl-whippers in the Thames, 

The purport of this statute may be understood from 
the following summary:—Nine commissioners were 
appointed, to form a Coal-whippers’ Board—four chosen 
by the Board of Trade, four by the Corporation of 
London, and one by the Ship-owners’ Society of London, 
Every coal-whipper was to have hia name, age, &c., 
registered in a book kept at an office in Wapping by 
the commissioners; in return for which, a certificate 
was given to him. No onc must work in the Thames 
asa coal-whipper, unless so registered, with the excep- 
tion of the crows of the ships. or the servants of the 
coal-owner, who, however, very seldom whip coal. 
When a ship of coal ia sold, the master or captain 
sends word to the office, stating the place, time, and 
quantity required to be whipped. ‘The commissioners 
provide a room, at which the wlippers attend, aim 
aclerk holds a kind of auction. He telle the men of 
the ‘job’ that lias just come in, and leaves each pang 
to namo the price at which they will undertake the 
work, the lowest offer being accepted. The captain is: 
not obhged to neeept the offer; but if he docs so accept, 
be is responsible to the corumissioners for the dae 
fulflment of tus part of the contract, The whlippers go 
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to work, and whip the ship-foiml of coals; the captam 
pays at the office, and the money is tumded over to the 
meu, with a deduction not exceeding a farthing moa 
shilling for expenses. ‘The coal-eowner may use dits 
own baskets, shovels, tackle, Geo; but if he burrow 
them, hie ust borrow only from the comms: ners, 
and pay them a stipulated sum for the hue. ‘The whole 
of the coal-whippuay carried onan aus part of (he Thames 
between London Bridge and Graveeend, a pabjeet te 
this statute; and several offices have boom estabtistied 
ag asaciibling-pomts for the nea Phe act wis Co he 
in operation three youre. 

"Shus did parliament throw its proteetiog shicld over 
these dusky Jabuurers; aid at the expiragen of the | 
three years, the net was renewed far another period of! 
five yours, termunable in PSO1. with a few nunor altera- i 
tions ja the details, (Phe gener nupressign seen te | 

| 
! 


be, that the men are better off ia consequence of) this 
statute, dod that the coal-hayers and Coalesctlers are 
pone the worse. ‘This ia the reward whieh the advocates: 
of the mensure have for their services; and all is so far 
well, But Chere are breakers ahead. ‘The men have | 
on some oceasions# so mterpreted the atatute, as to chun! 
one of those very qmonopoties which it bas been the + 
object of onr free-trade legislation to remove; and 
there are other kinds of labourera who are calling 
out for similar exceptional lopistation, Tn 185d, nat 
without a feeling of uneasiness amone the stitesmen 
who consented to the mensure, the statute, with a tew ; 
alterations, was extended in its operation to 1856, 
Now arises a troublesurne question. If the poor 
coal-whippers are protected by the uiijesty of tie 
imperial parliament, why should not the poor Iallast- 
heavers? A very natural question this. ‘True, the 
ballast-heavers of the ‘Phames are only abou one. 
fourth as numerous as the coal-heavers; but as they 
have, unfortunately, euftored themselves to be nailed, 
down (orally speaking) to the counters of the pabli- 
cans, they eliaitn the game kid of sympuhy, whatever | 
that may be, ag their awarthy brethnon. ‘Pho ballast- 
heavers supply empty ebips with gravel-latlast ; and 
this being a trade in which the persons employed soem 
not able to take care of themselves, an attempt was 
voade in i552 to legislate for them. The cifart did 
Hot succerd, but there may be avother; and wow comes 
& poiut for consideration: If 2000 of one kind of: 
‘Agbourere, and 500 of another, have a apecial protec- 


tiva statute, whero is this to stop? ‘The ahirt-makerp, 
thadlop-workers, and othors who eam a poor pittanog 
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by hard labour—is there to be a -spetate: for! each: 
these earner a board of _ ; ina 
the parade of o machinery F, df 40, Tot 
also for the Spitalfelds weavers? ang if fe tiene why 
not for the handloom-weavers generally ? ” Wo 
these remarks may not be deemed unkind to ‘all 
industrious workers. But there may be such» 
as mistaken kindness; and it is worth » rh 
this special or exceptional kind of legislation, if carried. 
out according tu ite natural tendency, might not throw 
general commerce and industry into confusion, Al 
ready, vast mischief has been dune by trying to regulate 
the hiring of sailors, They are viewed aa children, arut 
the means adopted to take care of them, keep them in 
pupilage, or send them to other countries for employ-_ 
ment. All this is bad. Jet all classes of men be 
loft to reyulate their own aottairs—-if not fit for that, 
cducate them up to the puint of self-reliance and 
nhunagement, 
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THE DORP AND THE VELD. 


Sve js the name of a small volume,* in which ‘Charles 
Barter, Faq. B.C.L., fellow of New College, Oxford,’ 
gives an account of six months which he spent in 
1450-1, in the colony of Natal, South Africa. Of the 
circumstances which led an Oxford scholar to mingle 
in the rough scenes of a young colony, we hear nothing; 
bat we have reason to be thankful for them, whatever 
they were, as a recital of the experiences and adventures 
of a Inghly-educated man in such a country is some- 
thing of a pleasing novelty. Tle descries, with great 
Visucity, bus travels from the harbour of D'Urban, where 
hedanded, to the inhaid village of Maritzburg, and thence 
through m sacceysion of settlements of the Dutch Boers, 
iu quest of a knowledee of the country. Sketches of 
rustic colonial lite, of the character and habits of the 
natives, and of the quageas, wildebeests, and other 
muimale peculiar to the country, help to sustain atten- 
tion through the volume; and we leave off reading 
with (he scuse af having acquired a tolerably diatinct 
idea of this interesting provinée, where the gifts of 


Hnature are as yet a good deal more divine than the 


spirit of mian, 

Having come with two friends te Plaatberg Farm, Mr 
Barter was detaine there for some weeks by illness, 
the guest of the farmer, an Englishman, named Moffat. 
Howes a place still iu its infaney. ‘Some rough calti- 
vation had been attempted, and very fine cropa of 
wheat hal teen produced; but the fires which, whether 
lighted hy careless travellere, or purposely kindled by 
the natives to destroy the last years grass, ammally 
spread over the country, bad passed through the 
neglected farm, leaving no vestige beyond the faint 
tuirks of the plough on the surface of the soil, and a 
fow blackened stumps where the posts of the house and 
the cattle-kKraal had stood, A fresh beginning war to 
be inade, and my host set about it with his usual 
energy. Besides the water-course before mentioned, | 
which must have been a work of time and trouble, aad: 
along which he had sown the seede of the seriagebooih, 
a stmp of ground hed been turned up with the spade, 
aud set with young fruit-trees and garden-planta, wad 
the ground-plan of a completa and substantial d 
had been marked ont, and a cqnteact made for its aren: 
tion. The two workmon who had taken the contract 
were, as ia often the case in these perts, 


discharged 
soldiers, who, attracted by the fame of the rising plage, :[! 





“ errteniheetenthr raven tntinmteterttinaenieeiaanmefai ial 
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H hed weadered thither from the froatier in seurch of | dish; and oven Caffre corti, in apite of itu ‘rad colony, 
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‘etaphoy ment. 
™ le-wuseettie’ that they should at once take up their 
fidence on the farm, and they accordingly returned 
© Rewienish fot their tent and household gods, de of 
them having a Dutch ‘wife. The next morning they 
made their appearance in a light horse-wagon, drawn 
im this instance by oxen, and driven by the most 
wretched specimen of a Boer 7 had yet seen. His tall 
lathy person was set off by a short-skirted linen shoot- 
ibg-jacket, evidently intended for a body rather less than 
the middle size ; while the decidedly hung-dog expres- 
sion of his countenance, otherwise passable enough, 
was not diminished by the masa of long coal- black | 
hair that fell straight over his forchead, and the ample | 
folds of a dingy white handkerchief which enveloped 
his throat, and waa tied in 2 small knot in the centre. 
Everything about him was Jank and dirty, and unwhole- 
some. Add to this, that enc of his hands had beca 
mutilated by the bursting ef a gun, and you nny 
concyive that Thys Swanepuol’s appearance was any- 
thing but prepossessing. He was, nevertheless received | 
at once inte the tent, and entertained asa guest. It 
is difficult to make any distinction in the treatment ot : 
Boers, some of whom are very decent fellows, while, 
with others, it ia next to impossible to sit at the same 
tuble, since, if one of them should fanes that he las 
met with scant courtesy, the character of the lost is | 
lust, the Boers having very high theoretical notions on 
the subject of hospitality.’ 

‘Though we nuw muatered several hands, b eannot 
say that much was done; indeed. accustumed as Thad 
been to the constant and stirring employment of a 
Canadian wilderness fJarin, where exertion as uever | 
suffered to flag, where the axe or the plough as always | 
at work, and the different tasks of clearing, stumping, | 
fencing, &e., succeed one another without an jiterval | 
of rest; with these reminisceuces of apricultural hfe, | | 
could not avoid being struck with the coutrast presented 
by the listless inactivity, Dmight alus ot nay drowsiness, ; 

that pervaded everything at Vlaathery Parma. \ 

‘There waa as yet but one plough in the distiet. and 
that was engaged by the rival agmeulturmt at barr: 
smith; spade cultivation was not thought of; and th 
only real work, the herding und tending of the cattle, | 
milking the cows, &c. was performed by Caflres, seven | 
of whom had come to seck for employ mint, and had ! 
bean engaged for a ycar, at the wages uf a beifer apiece, 
in valuc about L.2,’ 

‘Yo the dull life which Mr Barter lel at VPlaathery, 
he found a resource in sport among the wild aumals of | 
the distsict, The appearance of a stray buck on the , 
edge of the neighbouring ruck produced a general | 
excitement. ‘Sometimes it would be a rhec-buk, with , 
his light tapering horas; sometimes the larger, inpoan: 
graceful rict-bok, the striped quagga, or the brindled 
gau; nothing came amisa to ws cither for sport or foul, 
The latter consideration, indeed, was by far the most : 
important, as the fleab of the Caftre goats was not par. 

1 Dracanard #st or tender, and the continual sacrifice of | 
threatened to put an end to the herd. Not that , 
we tared badly: excellent tea and coffee, rice and, 
pan covkies, or upleavened cakes of coarse meal, \ 
| taked on on the gridiron; and, above all, a jar of delicious | 
——. left ws little to complain of on that score. 
Hf Yioalies. ‘and null, or Indian corn, pounded”and boiled 
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which reminded me of a linseed mash, wae not “nnapa- 
Jatable when treated in the same CRO WH | 
asparagus grew in profusion in the pateh of bush ‘in 
front of our teut. and though not equal in flaveur to! 
ule. cultivated plant, was a welcome addition to our 

bie. 

‘Meanwhile, old Schutkraal had been enjoying @ 
season of uninterrupted rest and plenty in the piel’ 
pastures of Plaatberg. and was as frisky as a young colt, 


Ut was high time to give hima gallop, and T was anxious, 


besides, tu make my first essay in Atriean huntin 
which my unlucky illness had so Jong delayed. Bchord 
me, then, equipped for action, not in ecarlet: and 
leathera, but in homely fustian, jacket and continua. 
tions included; a napless green covering, of the widee 
awahe class, dovs duty for the velvet huating-cap, 
The spurs are the only correct part of the turn-out, 
though they are somewhat out of character with the 
tel schoen, or shocs of rough brown skin. But how is 
this? ‘There is only one! Never inind, it is the 
custonr; so we follow at. My borse hae rather a large 
Head, to be sure, and the stirraps are not so bright as 
they meehe bes bus one must aot be tas particular in 
the Veldn My attendant, Pshould eather auy my come 
panion. Moflat’s litthe apprentice, dem-—Jooks scarcely 
more respectable than myself. but he sits well upon 
lik liorse--a stray one whieh we dave found near the 
farm, and are keep Cl the owner can be discovered ; 
a ditth: cxeremse in the aeantune will de at no harm, 
deme ts unarmed; LE ocarty, restr on nity right thigh, 
in true Afrienndee fashion, a double-bareliedt smooth 
bore, whoch. as Ponever shoot turther thaw | can see, I 
prefer onfiuutely te a rifle, even for ball, to say nothing 
of the convenionce af being able to vary the charge, 
according to the size or nature of the object which may 
chance to present itself, froma partridge to a tien—-and 
aw, ceadtous J 

We tad mdden about five intles without scciug a 
Hivine ereature ta rcheve the eve, weariod with the 
cuidless prospect of mountain and phim, das, and ant- 
heaps, when, ou toppiiu a low road, we came suddenly 
im mghtof a herd of rome titty or sixty quaggas, which 


Swere quictly pragings about a quarter of wv nule from ta, 
Wo jnanediately turned, and Keepiog under the shelter 


of sotee rising wound which fevonred our design, 
spproachcd unpercerved within a few hundred vards of 
them, when the chase commenced in carpest, A cloud 
of dust marked the course of the berd, ag they dashed 


‘offuta slapping pace, fellowed at very unequal distances 


hy dem andomyeclf at the top of our speed, 

“YP eaon found that old Sehuatkraal, though decidedly 
Improved dn apperrance, wae dn ae condition for a 
twenty nuamites’ hunt with twelve stone on his back ; 
and though plied with bit and spur, he was fatloag 
rapidly bebind. Jen's horse. on the contrary, carrying 
feathes-werht, held gallantly on. and soon brought his 
niderup with the troop, inte the vory contre of which 
“he dashed, trying ty separate and taro them, 50 al to 
tive me the chanes of a shot, in thig however, be did 
“not succeed, and findiyg drat [was unable to overtake 
him, he abandoned the pursuit after a run of about 
three mules, 

“Han f toon decently mounted, the herd wontd have 
been quite at our mercy, tor theac anions are mo 
pmaatch for a horse, end it hard proses, ar: soon brought 
‘ton atand-still. Ata farm on tte Valsch Rever, where 
qonumber of Caffrox war enplosed, 0 Quagge wae overy 
morning amgled from the herd, hunted down, and 
‘driven into the kroal, where the natives despatched 
him with their ascgais, and fed on the flesh, of which 
they arc vey fund. ‘This feat was perfortned daily for 
more than # year by onc horse, a large pray, or schiewael, 
the favourite colour is South Africa, I speak literally 
when I say that the hureo performed the feat, for the 
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giver tha 9 beanner: of catmenl-porridge, mado a superb { rider—any Hottentut or Cafite who could sit on his baok 
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ahd io share in the matter, the animal himacl{ hunt- 


terning, and driving the game in the most skilful 
manner, and evidently enjoylug the sport with the 


keenest zest.’ . 
This must be considered aa a curious fact, for the 


“quaggn is a specios nearly allied to the horse: it is ike 
the zeal of the dog in hunting the fox. In returning, 
meeting a herd of wildchcests—‘ as they were coming 
down the wind, T resolved to await them, and despatched 
Jom with direetions to get, if possible, in their rear, and 
drive them into the ambush, Meanwhile, I diemounted ; 


'tand knowing that sume time must elapse before the 
‘}manmwuvre could be effveted, stretched myself on the 


stony ground (there ia no turf in Africa), just below 
the edgo of the sand, and lighting my pipe, amused 
myself by watching the motions of the advancing herd, 
which my position enabled me to do withont the 
slightest danger of exciting their alarm, and defeating 
my pling for their destrnetion, They were headed by 
a large bull, evidently tho father of the herd, with a 
long flowing mance on his neck, and a bristly heard 
descending down the dewlap to the brenst—-a noble- 
looking animal, whom J nat once singled out for the first 
barre). Now he would ic down and take a delilerate 
roll, the herd stepping as if to witness the grotesque 
exhibition; then he would cugare ina mock-fight with 
one of hia subjects, the ungainly creatures butting each 
other with their curioudy-shaped horns, and cutting 
the most antie capers, in evident good-humeur and 
diversion. Suddonly a quick movement is visible in 
the rear of the herd; the combatants coase their mame, 
and throwing their heads up—~ 


A moment smal the tainted pale, 


Another moment of iidecision, and they ere aff the 
urge bull etl Jeading, and, to niy intease delet. 
making straight for the poos, within eisty yarda of, 
whieh Joan now crouching dmvn. almost breathless 
with oxeltement, but qrite determyned not te throw 

away py firgt shot, Aa thes come nearer, TP stoop 
down till the rim of my ereen hat touches the perasa, 

from which i) chanot he distuuniahed ~ and now they | 
approach the openine, and ace faivty within shot. J 

can scarcely contin moyecl, but rust wilt GH the fore. 

most have pasacd through, so that Tomay take them 

from behind, Another second of enepense - paintillly 

Jong—and then a black head issues from the little pasa | 
There is no barry news the sight of my gun is on the | 
object follows it steadily for an instant, A] dowd 

report, aneceeda by that peentian © thud’ which the 

archer knows as the sam of a successful wim, am) te | 
fing animal is rolling in the dust; while the adtrighted , 
herd rush aver the body of their fate leader, and seamper | 
wildly actoks the plain, one of their mtuavber carry ave | 
of with sume diticulty (he contents af my second ; 
barrel, whieh had not been aimed widh equally fatal! 
eecuracy, Eager to follow up the wounded game, I 

tamed round to look for my horse, whom PE had lett 

with the bridle-rein hhaueing to the yround, whieh ! 
onght to have heen aufliciont te secure bia romainine : 
in the same spot, but, to my consternat on, he was | 
nowhere to be seen; and io was net ti) after a hant 

chase, that he wag recaptured by Jem. who had seon his | 
eeeapade fram afar, and who found him, notwithstand: | 
jog hile assumed weariness, gallantly heading anether 1 
herd of quaggus, without any appearance of Uvhaustion | 
or futiyue, While engaged in pursuing him, dem con- 

trived to separate a young filly from the herd. ‘The | 
Ute evcature, missing its mother, followed the harae 
willingly s heoping up with it at a fast gallop, though i 
Jt Aid pot appear to be rhove a fortnight eld. Tat once 
, Aotenminod, if possible, to take it hack to the firm and 
_ Fear it; and accontiogty, we not anly gave up all further 
thought of the wounded game, but, on the principle 
_ that a live ase ia bettor than a dead ition, decided on 





", denying tho victim of my first shot on theticld ; coutenting 
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to be a filly of 
varicty; Mr Barter succeeded in 
though much against its will; and 
hoped to succeed in bringing it up, feeding it with 

crea 


The captive turned ont 


from ahorn by aleather tube. ‘The young creature 
heartily, and waa goon able to dispense with the 
when we added a little bran or soaked meal to the milk. 
Tt became quite tame also, and would follow me about 
like a doy, pushing its way in between the folds of the 
tent, and rubbing its head against my shoulder, till I 
really beeame quite attached to it. 

‘Lat, alas! the fate of all pets, whether zebras or 
gazelies, was not to be averted. One morning, on 
issuing from the tent, I found my favourite lying at the 
door quite dead. It had been a rough night, and [ 
btarcd miveclf for having turned it out the evening 
he fore, when it came in as if to ask for shelter; but I 
afterwards ascertained that one of the Caffres, in his mia. 
taken zeal, had given it boiled milk, which had been 
the cause of its death, I half suspected that the deed 
was of aualice prepense, and done with & yiew to the 
fheh; bat if so, the villain was disappointed, as the 
hyana came carly the same evening, and carried off the 
burly from within five yards of the tent. The next 
liorning, one or two bones, picked clean, lying by 
the side of the youtt, were all that remained of my° 
yobra ts. 

Lnexpected accidents, overturning all plang—severe 
hierdshuge, cheerfully sustained under hope of ultimate 
trinmph --roush, but exciting adventure—these forth 
the staple of hfe in a young colony. One can imagine 


i 


“that, ia geulal climate, the difficulties which are met 


with willoften rather givea zest than a sourness to exist- 
ener. We have a specimen of the troubles to which a 
coluurst. is liable in Natal, in the following little 
ehetch: * Abont this tue, our party was increased, 
and some Hife infueed into our dutness, by the arrival 
ot Me APCaby, an enterprising firmer from the Bloem 
Fontein District, who had given up his land on the 
Mod lor Haver for the mountain-pastures of Harrismith, 
He hod travelled in truly patriarchal guise, with all 
tis ae or Jive-stock, consisting of a flock of 500 
Merino ewes, a herd of 140 cattle, and from fifteen 
to twenty horses, mares, and foals. His journey bad 
Joon attended with niusual difficulties and disasters, 
and he gave ua a mechincholy account of the country 
through which lhe had passed. A severe drought had 
visited the district--not a blade of grass was to be 
asin ‘Phe cattle were dying in all directions; and 
those of Maroko, the friendly chief of the Barilongs, 
were enki to have perished by hundreds. M‘Cabe 
Manself had lost several horses on the road, and ofl his 
stock was in a deplorablo condition, To add to his 
troubles, it was Jambing-time with his flock; and his 
mother and sistor, who accompanied him, had often 
been obliged to share the already narrow accommods-- 
tion of a loaded wagon with the new-born of 
them sheep ant cows, But discomforts and prralng 
front which an Vnclishwoman would shrink with berror, 
are little regarded by her Africandee sister; and these 
ladies not only appeared in excellent health and 

but, by their cheerfal activity, and that peenlier. : 
for making the beat of everything which women alms” 
panes put our indolent haps te the blneky and con 
verted our previous lethargy Into somethiog like ‘epirtt. 
and animation. ‘The da after his arrival, we were aif; 


hard at work building a for the lambe: idovenstiag 
rolling 


tuto nrongh but very substantial wall, ‘The next 
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spills, it ie the same 4s if it did not axist. 
,  Ehenp are. but enatches of a book abounding in, such 
Tfelike scenes, and which no one contemplating Natal 


{j #8 8 future home onght to omit becoming acquainted 





THE FRENCH ‘ZADKIEL’ FOR 1858. 


Fox a number of years, a section of the English reading- 
public has been annually enlightened by the vaticina- 
tions of an flustrious unknown, who publishes hia 
almanac under the affected namo of Zadkicl. ‘There ia, 
moreover, a brother seer—or perhaps we ought to say | 
rival—who calls himeelf Raphacl, and he also publishes 
a prophetical almanac. How many of the thousands | 
of purchasers really place any reliance on the prophe- 
tical hash dished up for them by the two renowned | 
professora, wo cannot say; but we have reason to j 
believe, that the advent of «:. am-engines and electric 
telegraphs has by no means annihilated the nice of tho 
credulous, who, from tine immemorial, lave had impheit | 
reflance on the preternatural gifts of the readers of the 
stars, and interpreters of coming events. 
“We find that France also can boast a prophet and 
almanac-maker, for we have a volume of nearly two 
hundred pages lying before us, published in Varis, and | 
entitled the Prephettcal Almanac, Picturesque and Use ful, 
Jor 1858, published by a Nephew of Nostradamus! It is aj 
aingalar and puzzling mélange, containing, we must 
admit, some yery useful and superior writing; but its 
main features, and four-fifths of its contents, are of a | 
prophetical nature. It is in its thirteenth year of 
publication, and the exceedingly low price at which 
such a comparatively large book is sold—fifty centimes, 
or about 44d.—alone proves that its circulation neust 
be very great. We think our readers may derive some | 
amusement, if not instruction, from what we shall Jay | 
before them concerning the divinatory portions af the | 
volume. Firat, let us give the grave prefatory passage | 
‘realised predictions,’ for we think it a curiosity , 
of the atyle of impudent charletanry winch is now a- 
days so often usod to impose upon the casily duypadts - 
‘ the researches of those who etudy the future arc 
cucouraged by the approbation of some scriuus thinkers, | 
on the other hand they meet with many who are inere- 
dulous, always disposed to deny, always ready to shut 
their eyes to the light. The best, or rather the only | 
means of convincing these hardened sevptics, is to! 
prove to them, by precise facts, that ‘he science of 
prophecy ja not vain; that its calculations frequently | 
attain their end; and that future thinga ceusc to bea! 
mystery for those who seck them with sincere faith | 
and in a right spirit’ The writer then gocs on ty 
-enlogise the accuracy of predictions in the former 
volumes of the almanac; and after giving a list of: 
yoferences to them, he triumphant!y concludes Ly : 
aseorting, that ‘it will be impossible to doubt the grave | 
ad uveful character of the labours of the Almunach | 
iguel’ This ig quite In rxecordance with the; 
“notte of the work—' Education, Aniclioration, and | 


a ery is it not? | 
‘We first have three prophecies on the destruction of | 

fam, which is to be annihilated, and the ashes of | 
Mobammed dispersed to the four quarters of heaven. | 
: ‘Thin is to be, effected by ‘a certain Christian prince, | 
; tele possession at the same time of Egypt 





‘au of Balestine’ We that the present 
Eemperen of Prance is to an By the way, we 
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Zadkiel and Raphacl, both agree 2H their: seiveat’l: 
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alrnanacs for the present year, in predioting shb- 

of Louis Napoleon in July 1854! Unless thoeeeties 
men are secretly in league together, it ie 
curious enough for both of them to male so * 
prediction, and to area as to the date of ite realisation. 


One of them—we really forget which-——made a déaided f 






hit by announcing in his almanac for 1881, that 


Wellington would die in the succeeding year. 


7 . : * Me 
Passing over various isolated prophecica, new and} 


old, we may pauso a moment to notice a curious article’ 
about a prophecy of a «cenit priest, named Bonifacs 
Ceracchi, who, in a little volume printed some eighty 
or more years ago, entitled Mathenationl Prophecies 


Jor the Bind of the Highteenth Century, predicted aérial 


navigation. 

And now for the different means of predicting the 
future! We do not intend even to name one tithe of the 
species of divinetion enumerated; but we may cull 
a few for the amusement of an idle moment, coms 
meneing with Aridimaney, or the art of divining by 
nurhers An claberate paper is devoted to the 
upplication of this art te the year 1&5, Lhe con 
clision the nephew of Nostradamud arrives at ia, that 
the analysis of the present year jives six favour 
able figures. and thres the reverse: and he caleulates, 
therefore, that there are two probabuitios of goad. 
fortune fo one of oil Another curious application of 
arithimaney os, to diseover what Christian names ara 
predietive ot happimese or inisery. Tho reader is 
especially warned toa make use of the very valuable 
knowledge thus imparted, to wuide hin in the chotee of 
awite. ‘To would not? solermly exclaims the French 
Zndkiel, ‘for all the world, af Pwere aman, call myself 
Jaeques, nor marry a woman of the aame of Reine!’ 


> We platl not give any of the intricate calentations 


by whieh the sage shews us how to select our future 
prriners for Jife, but will note some of the resulta, 
‘The fryrmre Sis goods every Christian name which 
contains it or gts multplicamly, isa happy first name. 
The figure & is bad; overs Christian aauie whieh gives 
that figure, or whieh is not multipliable by 3, is an 
unblappy firat mame. Jean and Aung are ‘essentially 
happy ;7 and aft the following coupkos wed, there id every 
plospect of their auton being happy: Paul and Panline, 
Loum and Louise, Minest and: Ernestine, Automme and 
Antoinette, Albert and Albertine, de. Ag proofs of 
the correctness of his theory, the sage refers to the 
unhappy a stltea of inarniages between eminent porsotte 
ages who foolishly wedled in spite of the cabaliate 
influence of thar unhappily-asserted Christian nagies, 
Among the number quoted are Mary Stuart and Francis 
Vi, cory TV. and Marguerite de Valois, and the Louises 
XIV. NV. NAVE (Aud the Minperor Napoleon, whose 
Christin: uane ix so sonorous, so pdorionsa, and oughe 
to be the symbul of power yet more than of glory---for 
what reason was he, who had imbibed good-fortune 
from every pore, he who had knowledge sufficient to 
render hing master of his destiny - for what remion wae 
Napoloon, happy ap all else, unbappy in marriage ? 
jeeause Joseplune, ao worthy of him by all aceourta, 
fact in her Christian name & very unfortunate fgure— 
because Marie-Louise, bis second wafo, had not a 
better!” 

Ah, Napoleon the Great! Jul you cansulted the 
Nephew of Nostradamtty, you might, it rccim, have 
died the Emperor of France. or perhaps even the 
ommniarch of the world, inatead of a broken-hearted 
captive at St Helena! It is well worthy of remark, 
that in the Jong bet our French Zadkicl gtves of 
happy aad unhappy prenoms, we canoot discover that of 
Eugenic, thoty escent Empress of France. Now, may 
we asugrest the probability, that our cunning friend read 
in the stare that a lady of this name would become 
the bride of Louis Napaleon? Hf so, we have only 

portending 


English seges, | farther io suppose that Bugénie ie a name 
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i fortane, and the myatery of tie omission is very 
H explicable; for had the sage predicted misfortune from 
‘the conjunction of the names Louls Napoleon and 
'k Eugénie, can we doubt that the said Louis would have 
H} failed to put down the Adnanach Prophetique, and clap 
the Nephew of Nostradamus in durance vile¢ Really, 
we cannot sufficiently admire the foresight and tact 
of the sage; for, now that the marriage in question 
j} is un fait accompli, ho will be enabled, in his next 
car’s publication, to predict consistently all surts of 
happiness to the illustrious couple, 

We should perhaps weary our readers by further 
quotations, and so we here take leave of the Nephew 
of Nostradamus, only wishing that he may eventually 
receive the reward he richly merits for fanning the 
expiring embers of superstition and credulity. 


aes 








A WONDERFUL BONE, 
In a amall work on the Jatelectuald and Maral Derelop- 
ment of the Present Age, by My Samuel Warren, Recorder 
of Hull (Blackwood & Sons), the author touches on the 
subject of comparative anatomy, and the piteh to which a 
study of it has been carried in this country. We gladly 
mike room for the following paxeages * 

“The incident whieh Tain about to mention, exhibits the 
result of an immense induction of partroulars in this nolle 
science, and bears no faint annlogy to the magnificent 
astronomical calentiation, or prediction, whichever one may 
call it, presently to la duid before sou, Let it he premised, 
that Cuvier, the late Thastriouy French physiologist and 
comparative anatomist bad said, that an order ta deduce 
from a single fragment of its stritetine, the entire aninal, 
it Was heeessary to have a teoth, Or au entire aptien tated 
extremity. dn his tine, the comparsou was Jomted tu tha 
external confiiation of bone, ‘Phe study of the tufernal 
stroctire had net proverded go faa 

Tn the year ER30, Profesor Owen was sitting alone in lis 
study, when a shibbily dressed nian made hit appearares, 
announedng that he had got a preat eariosity, whieh he tad 
brought from New Zealind, and wished tu dispose of it 
to hit, 
question, for its deposited im (he Vaweun of the Collage 
of Surgeons in Lincoln's Jin Fretds ft bas the appearance 
Of an old matyow bone, about siv inches in lonyth, ane 
rather nore than fe duvhes in tachwess, wth 


that to whatever animal at qayrht have belonged, the 
fragment must dave lain in the wth tor centuries, 
At frat, he cansidercd this same marca-bone to have 
belonged to an ov atoall events. to a quadraped, for 
the wall or rimoaf the dome wits sis: Gintes ate tldck was the 
done of any bird, esen the ostrich Le comprired: it 


with the bones in Qty skeleton of an ow a horse, a eatuel, | 
& tap and every quadiuped: apparently possessiay ay 


bone of Cait Kize and configiuation : bat it edrresponded 
with tone. 
of the bons vin, and at Pengeth became satustodt that this 
Monstrous framuent aust have belonged fo a bid! to one 
at Jeast as farge os wo oostuch. but ot a cotadiy: cfitteront 
xpecles ; and. consequently, one never before heard of as 
an ostrich wan by far the biggest bind buawn. From the 
Ufference in the strength of the bone, the ostuch bene 
unable to tly, so must have been aaable this aukuowe bird 
and so our ynatonist caine te the vonchision, that th oltt 
Miapelesn hone indicated the fermer existence, Ino New 
Zealand, of sone huge bird, at least as reat as an ostrich, 
at of an tar heavier and nice shagish kod Professor 
Owen waa confident of the saldity of hiv conchigions, but 
could coninmanicate that confidence to no one else: and 
notwithstanding attempts to dmeuade him from committing 


ia views ta the public he printed his deductions in the | 


Transactions of the Zoalagical Society for the year 1839, 
whore fortunately uhey remain on recont ay conctuaive 
oyidenee of the fet of hin having then nade this guess, so 
we speak dn the dick. Ee caused the bone, however, ta 
fre cagraveds and Levin Kent 10 copics af the engray- 
: tafe Bow Zealand, in the hopes of their being distribated, 
Momilng to interesting resnlta, he patiently walted for 
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Av one In Lotion ean tow see the artiele ai 


both | 
ertremities broken off, ail Professor Owen cousidered, | 


On tie, he vers narrow hy eainined the sugdace ; 
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a yy 


1442-wben be received 


three year naaaely, i the year 


intelligence fram Dr ist Oxford; that'a great box, 
just arrived from New Zealand, cor ee hina, Waa 
on its way, upopensd, to Professor Oyen, whe feshal it 


filled with bones, palpably of a bird, one of whieh w 


| bone in the ostrich! And out of the sontents of thig 

the professor was positively enabled to “ al 

; the entire skeleton of a huge wingleas bird, 

and eleven feet in height, its bony. stracture ia strict 
conformity with the fragment in question; and that skeleton 
may be at any time acen at the Musenm of the 
Surveous, towering over, and nearly twice the height of the 
skeleton of an ostrich; and at its feet is lying the old bone 
i from which alone consummate anatomical scisnoc had 
deduced such an astounding reality: the existence of an 
chormous catinet ercature of the bird kind, in an island. 
where previously no bird had been kuown to exist larger 
than a pheasant or a common fowl!’ 








CURIOUS CALCULATIONS. 

To 1 person as highly intelligent and as thoroughly 
experienced as, notwithstanding her youth, Mra Fitajames 
certainly was, in all the mysteries of love-making, the tm- 
portance of a romantic country excursion was perfect: 
well understood. Had it been required of her, in , 
she would hase beeu perfectly well able, also, to set down, 
in numerical proportion, the respective value, in this line, 
af every occurrence likely to be prodaced by the accidgats 
of haman life, For cxample: supposing the sum-total of 
{oon to be the amount required for the achievernent of any 
inven conqnest, xbe would systematically have set down the 
relative value of every separate inananvre somewhat in 
this wise. frot sieht, under all advantages of dress, 100; 
under disadvantage of ditte, but not presumed to be 
actually dinfigdamy, (4+; moraiug cecupation, with hands 
Vungloved. and haat banging in Qisorder (nicely armnged), 
‘Aes eatueche reading anes) -artived review (if the chase be 
[Titerary), 2550 tetnseriing inusic, if he be musical, 1505 

a tudl well tarhted, with w yood reposing-roain, 703 faney- 
dress ditto, 1605 caurht singing an Italian bravura, or ar 
Freneh ballad, if you have a voice, and he has ear, 175; 
j to be seen at enrhy chuarch, if he be a Paseyite, 775 ab an 
Devening lecture, if he fe an Evangelical, 774 ta he seen 
darning stochiiyg, if he be a rich miser, 100; to be seen 
embroidering in geld and seed-pearla, if he be a poor 
Pelopant, TOG: a picmec, everything being cutlewr de rose, 
1403 ditto, with a storin, 75; ditto, with a moon, and a btde 
dancing after, Lot, ditto, when matters are tolorably far 
advanced Dutovehand, 200 Amd au on, with an infinity of 
items, overs une of which would have shewn an admdrable 
Knowledge of the human heart.-—Cnele Walter, by Afre 
+ Trollope, 





KEW ANTIQUITIF’. 


Po Weelaive ae carious occasions, warned our antiquarian 
render aycamst spurious fabrications of articles of earlosity: 
faud rerfa, Cspecialls of certain medieval seals in jet, a 
‘ sntistance easily engraved or fashioned inte any shape, 
| The noprancipted fabricators of thesy objecta, ence 

fue doubt, hy the eaceess among Wie unwary, continne to 
| fallow their criminal occupation, and have lately attempted 
aoligher flight We have lately heen shewn a jet oval, 
‘Dearing the head of the Einperor Bevernos, with his Bae 
and tities | We believe the atelier of the rogues whond 
inzenuity in Cxereised upon these counterfeits, ls somewhere 
in Yorkshire, While un this eubject, we may mention that 
‘we have been informed, that at mavy of the ourlosity-shopis! 
in London, forced monastic and other medieval brass seq 


meus, are well calculated to dope the Ipexperlenced, 
Literary Gazette. 
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NOT 80 BAD AS WE SEEM. 
Tue plirase benevolently adopted by Sar Ly tton Bulwer | 
in regard to the literary class, in his play written gra- 
tuitously for their honetit, mirht with cqua. it aot 
superior justice, be applied ts a portion of the com- 
munity much more under the ban of their fllows - 
namely, the class of connnon eruninals dt is clearly 
ascertained regarding this eliss, that it is small ou 
numbers, and mainly compos (¢ of individuals whe 
have been neglected in their youth, and exposed ta an 
the well-known influenees of extreme iimeranee and 
poverty. 
to suppose, that many of them act under juherent 
impulacs to crime, and that only death or seclusion can 
free society from the troubles they occasion, 
Wigham, of Edinburgh, once called at the prison, and, 
in presence of the governor and chaplain, sunmioned 
all the juvenile inmates singly before hin Tie tells 
us: ‘On speaking kindly to them, they did not hesitate 
to answer my (questions relative to their parcutaye, 
manner of bringing up, companions, Cons they prasve us 
details of the drinking habits awk poverty of their 


home and Jeaving children exposed to the inflaenee of 
bad companions in low lodging-hous +) anal Do bodieve 
we were all of opinion that, had our own clatdron been 
placed in similar circumstances, we contd not have 
expected different results.’ ‘The chaplain of the Gflaszow 
prison onee stated, that he had not known above three 
or four culprits who had been reared under parents of 
moral and religioua habits; and it fally appears, (it 
not one in ten has had both parents to take any care of 
him at ail. 

It is a strong proof of this unhappy class boing net 
so bad as they seem, that, in most prisons tulerably 





being bad. Ji was found, in a record of the behasiour 
of prisopers iu Scotland, that of upwards of 1.000 Lihe- 
rated in one year, 17,000 had behaved well, 1300 more 
bad behaved tolerably, and that only 764. or 1 in 24, 
had incurred decided cenzure or punishment. This is 
a very remarkable fact, when we consider that a prison 
je fur from being a place where it is dificult tu act 
wickedly or improperly. There are, indeed, great diffe- 


in ped eiomgie instances of misconduct have been in aasuch 

higher proportion. Still the above facts shew ineon- 

; temably what prisoners may be under 4 toloruble system 
of discipline, 


The humanity infused into prisou-diecipline during 
Oe oad Sees ee ee Ce eee 





It is therefore ina preat meusnre aaaistake | 


Mr fohn | 


parents, of cruct step-mothors, of parents going from: 


well conducted, the conduct of the iniates is far from, 


repoes in prisons, as to the arrangements for inducing , 
the inmates to behave well; aud it has been found, that; 


out a soul of eatin ss in many a isd lest und 
borighted inind, It has often: happened that a kind 
jailer was the first person a criminal met with in life 
that ave hin any covusel or aympathy, ov appeared 
‘to cathe the Jowé interest in dus fate. “Ming many 
fhave formed stromg attachments to the very officer 
whose duty it was qe deprive them of their liberty, 
We are informed on excellent: authouty, that, Sunder 
'Che influence of this feeling, Hberated prisoners, even 
i those who were sti in the abodes of crime, have sent 
for Mr Snth, vovernor of the Edinburgh prison, as the 
only friend on whom they could rely; and Mr Srebner, 
the hite governor of Ue prison of Ghisiow, was followed to 
his grave by hiaudreds of hie formor prisoners, mourning 
the Joys of one wlio had bean to theatre frend, protector, 
ab guardian, rather than a stern privan-oflicer, and by 
of them had heen redeemed from a fifo 
of cuime and misery.’ * Tt also appears, that ‘seme 
prisoncrs eufler from the sense of shame, in 
cheountonng, after recommiutinent, &@ governor who had 
been hind to them, than from any other part of their 
pupishigent, oOAll dios care has been thrown away,” 
“Ve TH for are not unfreyuent 
CN pressions.” 

Tt os another miterestini offic niedern prisou- 
Hisciplioe, that thas, taanany mstances, beer the first 
thing to Riso new ad dapteved tone to the fives of the 
| wifortunate people subjected tat, so that the comnmite 
Sunrof the particular offoneo which brought the punish 
| ment of contineayent, wig aoits results, a fortunate 
reveat. Nor necd thet be very surprising to those who 
Shave occasion to vitness the weetehed dives led hy 4 
darge portion of the Fummbler class of people, nuainty, 
to all appearance, for want of something that would 
Lefféetually break the spell of habit. Ut eccus to he a 
rive that, shoreeer provners lave been set te worl, 
with the that port af thou yaina would be 
apphod to their gsepport, and a part would be given 
ty them at thee bberauen, they hoe appled them. 
diigwutiv, and benefited erally hy their in 
i dustry, You then have the adyvaotage of the principle 
Cof hope working inde ir bosoms, Erenbardination, petty 
| thefts, and other ofenecs common mn pron, dia ont s 
j 
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and when the confinement it loag cpoogh, a reforma- 
tion is pretty sare te take place, which it will only 
require a continuation of employment after liberation 
, to confirm, Jt bets been found that, in fact, fow culprits 
; Sha have worked for a conaidcravle Ume in prison, 
j and gone out with a tte fund of moncy, ever return 
Ito it, We ba. a curious anecdote from the deputy- 
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gevernor of Southwell prison, with reference to a 
manufactare of stockings which had been set up there. 
“1 remember, says be, ‘s man who in this way had 
earned between two and three pounds for himself, and 
who, on receiving the money, declared that he never 
had bad so much in bis possession at any one time. 
Ne and his wife laid out the money in cotton, which 
they worked up, and with the proceeds purchased 
another stock of the same matcrial. After a time, 
instead of renting frames, they were able to purchase 
some, ad they went on hy depreca adding to their 
property, till they became possessed of a Jarge number 
of frames, and of many houses. For some years, they 
rave been considered wealthy and independent, Y met 
the man some years ago, and he told mo that he owed 
his succeas in life in a greot measure to the little capital 
that he acquired in this prison, and to the resolution he 
there formed to lead a better life after his heration’ 

We learn sone equally curious frets from another 
source. ‘Tn one instanee, a little hoy in Glasgow 
prison, who had previowly been a yreat source of 
trouble to his mother, waa cuabled, when she fell 
iil, to send her Gl, which hy great industry (rising 
frequently as carly as three in the morning) he had 
earned, In another instance, a young man, whe was 
mn engraver, not only improved himself in his profession 
while jn prison (in dinburgh). but carned money 
Cnough to pay his passage to America, and thas to place 
Himself, far removed tron his former scene of diggrace, 
inn position where he night obtian a new cliracter, 
and where, in fact, he has since ted a agefal and respect. 
able lite, And so much impressed was he with the 
benefit that he had derived frou: the change, that he 
wrote to Mr Snth, the governor of (he poeon, to oiler 
to aesist any other prisouer whom Me Sith might 
send onttoe him. Amon whe bad evinced a desire to 
do well Was, oo hid hberidon, accordagly despatched 5 
and shout a sear afterwards, Me Smith received a letter 
from bon, stating that the person referred to above had 
received! fume kindy, ane obtamed employment for hin, 
and that hewas dome woh And a a third cuse, a 
prisoner at Aberdeen (a blacksmith), obtained money 
enough while in prison, bot only to assiat his dimly 
and to At up oa foyse for himself at liberation, but to 
repay the person whonr he had injured, and at whose 
instance Le was in prison, the whole amount of the lose 
which be tad oceasraned him, which wae Lats the 
prisoner having forged this person's signature to a bill 
for that suni’* 

On heartig of such circunistian: es, one cannot but go 
heartily along with the author who relates them, wher 
he exclaims: In what strong contrast dé6s a case hke 
the latter stand onto ax compared with the uld aysten 
of hanging! Instead ef the Jif of a follow-ereature 
boing destroyed, to the grief and disgrace of lis family, 
and to the iujary of al who have their had: passions 
rourcd aud oxvited by the spectacle, and to the pain 
and sorrow of thousunds of others— and that without 
any benefit to the party first injured—thoe offender is 
removed for such a tune ag is thought necessary, trom 
all possibility of commutting nother wrong on society ; 
$s supplied with mori and religious instructions and, 
by hia own voluntary Ivbouy, in adtlitien to his stated 
task, obtaing the means of returning to eoclety, under 
cfReumatanees which give much hope of his being 
herele (lor n veoful and respoetable member,’ 
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hae been tound—and why should anything else | 
one xpected or thought possible P—that culprits ; times, he may wish 

e nkar relations, are seldom deficient in sensi. { at least a pinch of 
vdin,* them. They are usually very anxious ; forbid all luxuries, orgaciay exch 
dinner, be may aek 


ce the golvcernor or chaplain to write letters for | expense, 


i bably prefer remaining in 





affections can be kept beating warm tnd fees, ‘If zou: 
can keep alive his love for parent, or wif, or. children, 
you keep before his mind the strongest mohiveto regain | 
a respectable standing in the world. He may feel - 
deeply for those he Joves, even when hé-has apparently | 
but a faint regard for himself.’ The governor of the. 
Edinburgh prison stated to Mr Hill, ‘that he had never 
spoken to a girl in prison about her younger ajsters, 
and pointed out to her how sad a thing it would be, if 
she were to cause them to fall into crime by sattlag 
then a bad example, without the girl’s feelings being 
greatly affected; and that the young prisoners : 
were much moved by an allusion to their mother.’ Sonne 
yeara ago, a3 we are informed by Mr Hiil, ta w 
named fs. 1),, was committed at Dumfries for sixty days 
for a petty offence. She had been in the prison twice 
before. Her offence aruse from drunkenness, by means: 
of which ahe had reduced herself and her children to a 
state of great destitution. During her Jast imprisonment, 
her children, who arc quite young, came to see her; and, 
ng is generally the case with the children of a prisoner, | 
they were greatly affected at their mother’s situation. 
The sight of their distress, and their’ scanty clothing, 
all the result of her own misconduct, seemed to produce 
a strong cffect upon her, and she became more thought- 
ful than she had been before; and I am glad to say that 
the impression seems to bave been permanent, for 
since her liberation she has conducted herself with 
preat propriety, has worked industriousty, and abstained 
from dink. er children have now quite another 
appearance, amd she has neatly furnished her house’ 

It ik surely caleulated to give a sartling idea of aur 
social state, and ots trithy and teuptations, when we 
find that individuals may go on under it for yeara in 
hopeless sin and musery, and find a positive eriminality 
at Jaat come before them, as the only means, however 
indirectly, of wiving « better turn to their career—a jail | 
ther first haven of moral shelter, and a jailer their first 
and best friend | 

There has lately been a reaction againat all gentle 
modes of dealing with griminals, in consequence, appa. 
rently, of a previlent belief, that a prison is now made 
an agreeable retreat instead of a place of durance and 
sulferme. ‘The belief, however, ia in a great measure a 
mistake. A prisoner ja now, indeed, fed and Jodgod so 
as to secure Ins health, while many innocent people cut 
of doors are perhaps itt these respects not quite a well 
a, But iot it be considered, that “he has entirely lost 


i his froadom, and ceased to be hig own mastor; that he | 


is not only cut off from family and friends, but that, 


, kenetally, he is deprived of companionship altogether ; 


that he niust neither wlitistle, sing, nor shout; that, day 
after day, end month after month, except at the inter- 
vals of exercise, he is confined within the four walls of 
lis Little cell, Sundays and holidays affording no relief, 
the very changes of the seasona almost unknown to 
lim, for all, at least, that he can partake of their 
charms,’ and it will be seen that there is not 
desirable in the prisoner's situation, However great a 
sluggard, he unit rise, even in the middle of winter, . 
when the clock strikcs sg, Though he may pro. 
@ dirt to the trouble of 
cloming himself, he must immediately wash, and that 
Spereuay. So soon as this 
tas labour, with the pros 
he be sullen and refuse to bake 
for a companion, he will be at 
to comfort 
ani 


tes 
beer; but he js again refowed, aad be Andy thet, 
ever theck aginst hie will, be has 








‘fa; that astything like a charge of softness and leniency 
“wha qoore properly dus to the old system of discipline, 
tinder which the were not merely as well fed 
“es now, or rather better, but allowed to herd together in 
‘Edlenoee. It used to be a common remark of criminals 
in an esstera county in Scotland, that they would rather 
be in Haddington jail than out of it, since they were 
foll-fed and had nothing to do. It ig told, we believe, 
of the town of Hamilton, that a prisoner who had 
teveral times complained of various defects in the 
building and otherwise, at last sent word to the 
magistrates in charge of the jail, that, unless they 
made him more comfortable, he would leave! ‘A 
threat,’ says Mr Hill, ‘which secured speedy atten- 
tion to his wishes.” In another case, ‘the period of 
confinement for one of tho inmates having expire, 
the jailer communicated to him the happy news, and 
told him he wag now at liberts to go. ‘The man, how- 
ever, replied, that he had becu there twelve months for 
people’s pleasure, and that he ehould now atuy 
for his own. Finding that he would yield to no per- 
snasion, and that he was resolutely fixcd on remaining, 
the jailer reported tho case to the town-clerk, who, 
having in tara failed in all his powers of expostulation, 
summoned a meetiag of the mazyistrates to deliberate 
on the measures necessary to adopt in such an emer. 
gency, The wisdom, however, of the whole bench was 
insufficient for the occasion, and there scemed every 
robability of the prisoner proving yietorious, when, 
uckily, the town-clerk hit upon an experhent-— namely, 
that the refractory tenant should be smoked out! This 
proposal was unanimously approved of; and some 
brimstone having been procured, the proposition was 
forthwith carried into effect.’ The trath svomas to le, 
that the real improvement in the treatment of prisoners 
in our time is in the putting of a severer control upot 
them, not indeed from vindictive motives, but for their 
correction ; and much of Wut superior economy which 
: atrikes strangers in the interior of a jul, 3s a terror, 
rather than an attraction, to evildsers, 
Accepting, therefore, as we feel justrfled in dome, 
the results of the modern manazement of culprits, we 
cannot avoid drawing the conclusion which they point 
to—that, after all, take it ag we may, delimynenrics 
il arise in a great measuro from the circumstances of 
| society, Each of us is ‘lord of himsclf—that heritage 
| of wo.” We consequently have fearful aberrations into 
all kinds of abandoned habite, from which of course 
erime results. We have uncertain markets for labour, 
great struggles for subsistence everywhere, social and 
political injustices scowling at poor lmmanity in all 
quarters. We have unhealthy conditiony of existence, 
quent orphanage and destitution. We have every one 
atrogating to himself the right of discharying the ser- 
‘vant who displeasca him, or for whom he has no more 
“gue, careless of what may become of him. From all of 
these pai actualities of this world, it must arise 
thet many become the victims of transgression, who, in 
‘other circumstances, might have passed decent and 
‘weeful lives. It is x distressing thing to contemplate, 


AL’ but surely it is leas 90 than to rest in the belief, that so | 


4} xomayy of cor fellow-creatures are born to wickedness, 


ThE wocdal give rise to offences, then it 

|}: ‘street Be that offmaces may be diminished, since social 

4 are of change, and doabtiess, 
"om shewn, will be changed. 

< 'e must not conclude without our great 

t@ Mr Hill for the work which has suggested 


pbiigations 
ite - ¥t fa « work strikingly exceptive to the 
Seimach tun ef hocks puvlished now-a-days, for {t 


to the premature deaths of parents, and conse- | 


1 
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and haa evidently been written with i ware 
and deliberation. It is, indeed, the pai of this 
painful subject, and an indispensable manual for all 


contains the fruits of a wide and’ 


who have an administrative connection with it, 











WAJID THE LOCKER-UP | 


TLaqp Diy was one of tho most skilful sertbes in the - 
Coptic quarter of Grand Cairo. [le was rich, too, 
though nobody but his neighbours would have thought 
so, as he was scen stealing along jn his four cotton 
jackets, his silk sash, with an inkhorn hanging from it 
on one sida and a pencase on the other, his great 
turban, and long abbai or overcoat aweeping the duat of 
Egypt. The original colour owned by any of these 
garments no beholder could guess. They had been all 
new at Hajid’s first wedding; and at least twenty years 
before tho period of this tale, tho bride of that day 
had gone, in Coptic phraae, to rejoicu with her fore. 
fathers. Hajid had a house at the end of one of the 
dirtiest and narreweat streets in Old Cairo. Like the 
homes of Coptic rank aud riches in genoral, it was a 
laree wooden fabric, crazy and weather-worn, with a fat 
roof, small windows set high in tuc walle, resembling 
loopholes: covered with Jattice-work, and one substan- 
tial door asccured by a wooden dock and Key. Hajid 
had in that house Persian carpets, Turkish divans, and 
curtains of Damascus; two disereet old damea from 
Nubia, bought specially for their prudence; a second 
wife, an infant son, and two grown-up danghtera, ‘Chese. |’ 
Jast were Hajid’s groat concern, Nazir, the younger, 
was a heauty according to Coptic taste, for her eyebrow 
was acarcely visible, and her teeth were of amazing 
blackness; while Hazday, the clder, waa destitute of 
all such attractions; and the foar of their father’s days 
was, that the one might be carried off without a 
sufficient dowry, and that no husband would ever be 
found for the other Between these conflicting terrors, 
Hajid’s mind had little reat. Ou Nazir's account, it 
wag necdful to keep lus castle with moro than common 
preeaution ; and how to get her plainer sister disposed 
of, puzzled hime niuht and day. Jn the firat duty, at 
least, he did not fail: duly ad the sun rose in the 
unvarying sky of Cairo, the houschold messages wore 
sent, and the daily supplies brought in with the help of 
hia trusty Nabians. ‘Then Uujit issued forth with the 
great wooden key in hand, carcfulty locked his door, 
which, dike those of bis people from time ummemurial, 
could be locked and opcacd only from the outside, tnd 
leasurely proceeded to tus place of businesa—-the lowest 
and most dingy roour in the house of the renowned 
governor Meerschid Pacha, surnamed, from hie abun- 
daut use of that instrument, Aboo Nabat, the Father of 
the Stick. 

While he sut there on a ragged cushion, with the 
paper stretched on hia knees, writing an order for a 
head, a demand for tribute, or any other of the pacha’s 
aublime dispatches to inferior governors, the timbers 
house remamed secure from all outgomps or visitors 
whatever, its ernbargoed condityn beings announced to 
pertmacious knockers by une of the diseroot Nubians 


shouting ‘Mafish !? (There ia nothing!) from the window 


above the door. That paraplirsac of “pot at home!" had 
been common for ages iu the Cope quarter, but from 
po mansion was it heard go often, and at length the 
neighbours became aware, that no Letter could be ex. 
pected vill half an beur before sunset, when Majid and 
the wooden key generally came home. ‘The scribe’s 
watchfulness had been stirred up ty this point by Bchamil 
{zid, chief scribe of the merchante, wha, having grown 
rich about #e bazaars, aspired to Hajid’s younger 
daughter as a spouse fur his only son Iraf, and offered 
a dowry of 1900 piasters, 

The fame of Nazir’s beauty, which had by this tloe 
spread faz and wide, and reached the young san’s ears, 
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' hero he studicd at the college of scribes, beyoud the 
Great Pyramid, alone induced Schamil to make this 
magnificent offer; but Tajid bad set his mind on two 
thousand at least, and cherished the conviction, that hrs 
family would be disgraced for ever if the dowry were 
permitted to fall one piaster short of that sum. Schamil 
knew the value of money as well as any man in Egypt: 
morcover, he made it a point of honour not to give the 
required bandred, though Iraf had come home, having 
finished his education, and, according to report, did 
everything short of turning a Mussulinan to bring his 
father up to the two thousand. All was as yct to no 
purpose. Schamil held out stoutly, but Majid had the 
repute of surpitesing him in obstinacy ; and the pacha’a 
scribe felt assured, thatifno opportunity for clandestine 
courtship could be found, be would finally obtain the 
dowry of his hopes, The strictness of Onental discipline 
is not alwnyy sutlicient to prevent such occurrences ; 
Yut Hajid’s trust was in the wooden key. and tins 
dwelling had coutinued in that state of barneade from 
ong rising of the Nile ithiuost to another, 

DPosaers-by at thoes averred, that toough there might 
be safety, there was scarcely quict within; and it was 
the general opiuon of the neighbourhood, that some- 
hody in that house could seold. A loud shrill voice 
woe frequently heard ringing throngh its wooden walls 
for hovers together, and volleys of nuunes, known only 
to the populiy car of lgypt as the reverse of comple 
inentiry, cxcaped pow and then by the lathoed- windows. 
Toguinitive poople: anel some puch there are evew anioenge 
Copts--wore eurious on the sulycets but the less pare 
ticular contented thenmmeles with pguossuig, that the 
plain clder sister aniht be troubled wath ens. and 
was ocensionally ino all-temper. ‘Phe discreet Nubians 
fave no exphinavien, indeed. the locking up process 
alowed (ham ditth: (ine for gossip, bad that been ther 
clef joy but, hke other preat social oxpermouts, it 
was not destined: to lone continianes. 

Ove day, whe Plaga had minke things seenre, and 
departed as usa a prolonged hnocking bioke the 
quict which just then heppened to ren it Che house , 
Abad after warts a considerable tre at Ropes that the 
appheait night puces dhe state of mutters, and go his 
way, the younger and ipere active Nulaan climbed to 
the window. ‘Phere she prongunecd the aecustomed 
delivermoce of * Madish Pobut net ull ste had secon that 
the intended visitor was a vouth quite as black as her- 
acl) with a amall packet tn dup hand, Searcely had an 
1 toa eclipsed. when there was tore hoocking ; and time 
Veing allowed for redheetion, dhe Nabi again ascended. 
Jt was the sane youth, packet and all, and * Matish! 
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Kis head, Another hont passed and the Knocking once 
more bop Ty the tine, there wars sea noise an dre 
domestic cre. and ter own poentiur pact of the sub. 
jeet wats diseitescd before the Nubian deigned to look 
out. [twas the youth again and the disercet came's 
wrath broke Cheon idl bounds. 

‘Son of a contounded father!” she cried, Chast thoa 
Do BuAnnera?  'Pwice within these two hours P have 
said to thee miattish, aad there thou art haocking at the 





| Carayapsary, ‘Tel me thy business, that Tmay mform 
homy master when he comes home, bf it as uot of 
| consequences, the scourge be tpon thee t! 





i ‘Leone, said the young man, nowas disturbed by 
soothe fury of hor onset, ‘from the most mighty Solyanan, 
1 governor of Suez, and bephew to Vecrselid Pacha. whose 
surmme is Aboo Nabat —may his place be in paradise ! 
The lath sent me asa present ta the Honourable Serbo 
Majid Din because Dama trusty slave, and also in 
niy hands this letter of greeting. Let may head be the 











assistants a whole ninon to write it!’ 
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followed by a few Nudaan audedieGens, sounded over: 


house of an Loncuride seribe, na thesgh iw were a 


forfeit, of it dil not take hie chief seribe and three | res 
[have known him, su long had been the youths aheuguey) ’ 

Pie communication prodaced a complete change of | and so much had the dowryquention iy 
language. The Nuvian assured the stranger that her | familie, However, Sebanil 


rman nae YAR AP ANN Pe a ERR AE OTT UPIO SED e m he 
e a wom ts 


master’s heart would ‘beséme ‘dike.toltes wit 
gricf for being absent, and heavhigthe deuot teckel, when 
the most mighty Solyman’s preeent -arrivad ; saad 
hastened dewn to prepare for his entertaliogst 
fowl, a cake of the whitest bread, a Hottie of old 
water, and a prayer-carpet, which were det down 
cersively by a cord. With these accommodationg, 
youth remained all day in the porch. Hajid Din cau 
home at his usual hour, and great was his satpriee #6 
the present and letter which awaited him. The 

was the firat he had ever received from the iflwstrions 
house of Aloo Nabat, and the latter contained nore 
expressions of regard and compliment than Hajid had 
ever heard in the course of his previous life. It abled! 
i set forth that the slave’s name was Yussef; that he 
| was hy creed a Christian, and by birth an Abyssinian; 
that, nccording to the governor's reckoning, hie valao 
was above any amount of plasters, he being prudent 
enough to take charge of the sultan’s harem, and 
| sufliciently honest to be intrusted with the treasures 
of Ahas. ‘ 

The present thus recommended waa taken in, and 
daly questioned regarding the health, welfare, and 
prosperity of Solyman the Most Mighty, after being 
permitted to witness Hajid's prostratione before the 
governor's letter, and its exaltation three several tines 
to his crown, Hajid spent that night in sleepless cone’ 
| sultation as to what he should do with him. Solyman's 
present could not be sent to the bazaar, which the 
recesver sincerely regretted, as, with such a certificate, 
his price would have heen handsome; but at length it 
pwaa determined to endow Yussef with the custody of 
the door 4 trast befittiag hia high quattics—that jo 
Sbught alitt the gifts which would doubtless pour in 
when it became known in what high esteem Majid 
stood with the nephew of Aboo Nabat. 

The trioph over Schamil waa great, and the seribo 
had serious notions of raising Nazir's dowry 500 plasters 
at least. His nerghbours next day remarked the alr of 
SsuperionGy wide which he aarched forth, leaving the 

hey belund dian. ‘The assistant-seribes had never been 
Peo ordered abouts and before night, it waa generally 
j believed that he was about to be promoted in the 
s pacha’s service to the office of pipe or slipper bearer at 
Hleast, if not that of chief executioner. Things come’ 
lout slowly in Coptic life; and Ilajid knew, kecording 
to his people's proverh, that ‘the wind should have 
{Une tu rise” dars of butter and honey began to 
parrLve : and to one of ihe bearers, who chanced to bo 
| 
| 


el 
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an old woman, caruest after places for her seven sona, 
the real state of matters was explained. Within an 
hour atter that declaration, every particular was known 
thoughout Cairo. ia the succecding days, bags of 
P coffee, baskets of salt, and skins of camels’ milk from 
trick Mosler, came in at the now readily opened doors 
| bat all comers observed, that there was ne dinsinution 
Fof eloquence within, and that Yusacf looked particu- 
larly quixious to get out. That privilege was denied 
Hun. The cautions Copt, by way of surety againes 
puny possible fulure in the judgment of Solyman the 
most anighty, had placed him under the spociad autre 
veillance of his tried and trusty Nubians, and alee 
 vngaged a lyux-cyed Arab never to lose sight of the- 
doar dung his absence. Thus far Yussef waa safe; 
| but two things puzzled Hajid amid his greatness, ‘The 
‘first waa, Uhat it seemed to have no effect on Schamil, 
‘The only time they met since Solyman’s presest 

arrived, the merchant-scribe dentandad rather dapa- 
“ueutly if he had heard or seen anything of bie sen 7 te 
‘which Hajid deignued no anewer, but that bis atthe 
| Were too weighty to allow tinve for looking after fooligh: 
| boys; the trath being, that if Hajld had anon the sea 
of Schamil sold in the alave-markot, be. would : 
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3 , <6 the exclusion of his neighbour's grandeur. 
He prosant or message canw: from him. Purbapa he 


f omly- affected, to be occupied by way of cover for his 
: Mesgthggi not having paid down tho 2000 piasters 
oO. 


istinguished an allianoo. That was Hajid’s 


1 fidsl conclusion, But the second subject of his eur. 
‘ poteo was more difficult, 


Te Eastern phrase, his head 
w white with wondering why his sublime employer, 
id Pacha, had never deigned to notice, by word 


{ ox sign, the honours which his nephew had bestowrd 
' 68 Hajid. Oriental atiquette did not permit the serive 


~-to whom Aboo Nahbat’s emile wus of course life, and 
his frown destruction—to give the uncle of governors 


the, slightest intimation of anything happening lim, | 


and Hajid amazed himself over the pacha’s silence, tH 


_ one eventful day cleared up the mystery. 


It waa the seventh from Yussef"s arrival, Haji had 
written an order fur deapatching the sheik of one village. 
and selling another to the slave merchants, when, about 
two hours before his usual time of departure, two of 
the palace-guards walked into the dingy room, and 
conducted him without a worl to the hall of pudemont 
There he found his entire family with Sofviaan’s present 
among them, drawn up before the pacha, who sat in 
wrathful state—a bundle of his favourite banvooos on 
the one side, and two executioners on the other, So 
quickly hnd the household: been marehed from home, 
that the discreet old Nubians haut not yet pot ther vis 
tatiofactorily arranged; but the news did spread on 
all sides, and half the Copts in Grand Cairo pressed into 
the judgment-hall. 

‘Son ofa crocodile!’ cried the pacha na soon as he 
caught sight of Hajid, ‘how is it that thon hast dared 
to publish throughout my city that Solyman, the 


governor of Suez, had sent thee a slave and a letter of | 


honour, while the messenger whom Torent post to 
inquire of my nephew, has this hour returned, dee larins 
that he sent thee nothing, and knows not se much as 
thy despicable name ?’ 

© Mirror of justice, and light of wisdom? said Haggid, 
prostrating himself, while his diir stout erect, * blue 
not thy aservant—there dy the letter)? aml be pulled 
it from bis pouch. Phere is the deeciver 1” and he 
pointed to Yussef. ‘May the day be torotten it which 
he reached my dwelling!’ 

There wae a alirick of rovognition somewhere aman 
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; and put to death fur thie deceit, shall I net have soen 
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the Copta, and Schamil, chief seribe af Che merchants, i 


was on lids face befure tho pacha, exCaimiuig: * Pus- 
penser of rewards and punisbencuts! dea fo hear me, 
This youth, whom dlajid Din dine shut up iu die house, 
and by some cnchantment caused to become black as 
an Abyssinian, is my only sea drat for whoo TD fave 
searched surrowing these seven days. 

‘Unele of the planets, aud chiet of sovernarg!* eried 
Yuasef, as he went duwo, ‘lead an car ui my story. 
There is no one in fault butime, This Schamil, claof 
avribe of the merchants, is sdeed my tather. © aun 
bbe only sun Traf; and as I studied at the school of 
soribes beyoud the Great Pyramid —to which he scut 


mic, that I might in due time enter mto lis calling my: 


ears were filled with the fame of the beauty of Nazir, 
the younger daughter of Hajid Din, and I besought 
my father to ask her for ine to wife. This he did, as 
all our people know, affering a dowry of ninetcon 
heandred piasters ; but Hajid Din would accept nothin 
under two thousand; and my father, () puissant pacha! 
being stubborn as a cumel iu a narrow way, would give 
me more than nineteen hundred. Now, companion of 
anges! thou knowest well what the poct saitt, that love 


_ ators by the ear aswell as the eyo; and my heart being 
- wet-on fire by the fame of Nazir’s beauty, J resolved to‘ brush, hat-brush, or serubbing-brush—give a single 
wonidos by stratagem. Accordingly, having » thought as t@ tts origin, or suffer the thought, if enter- 

with @ wash made from the roots of the; tainad, to go ocyonrl the trusm, that the hair comes 


- the 
Soamt-Dramble, and written a letter in the name of 
Solyamrthe Mose Mighty, I repaired with a falso fate 
te the house of Hajid Din, 


ancl served my beloved 27? 

Here Haid, who was by thia thme, tearing his 
hair and beard vigorously, broke in with shriekd for 
justice on the villain who had stolen inte hie hows 
ant beheld bik daughters unveiled. 

‘Thou shalt have justice, old man,” said the pacha 


‘Schunil shall pay thee a dowry of two thousand - 


piastors, and the young man shall have te wie thy 
daughter, for whom he hath undergone sueh peril.’ 

‘Discerner of truth !? suid Lraf, tevin his forehead 
in the dust * 1 have heen seven days in the horse 
of Haj Din ag a slave. and my petition now ig, that 
thou wilt hy upon me whatever pumshinent my fiat 
deserves, Dut det me not be wedded to hig surpassing 
daughter.’ 

* Young man,’ said Aboo Nabat with a ssmpathising 
luok-- tt was suid thet himself? had onee striven hard 
fur and obtained the sultan’s sister at Stamboul-~ 
‘young man, thou art not the first son of Adan who 
has ben crrmest to eseape the fruit of lie own wishes, 


| What thinkest than of the older sister 2? 


“Thy servant obedient, said feat wath a half-groan, 
‘he was sometunes at peace! 

“Pay down the two dhousi bo piast ra, Schamil, thou 
chief scribes und det the young man he immediately 
wedded to Tiawilay. dhe clder daughter of Pagid)’ saad 
Meersehid) Pacha, with at custommry yshimee at che 
tam boos, 

The judement hall was cleared; the two thousand 
Piasters were pant down thy same day; a wedding 
fenst was spreadoan the hoase of Haid Din, and was 
celebrated dora week after. when the happy pair went 
home te the residences of Schamil  Aboo Nabat kept his 
seribe busy for the ctsuuer qnoon, writing: out the 
remarkable stors, and bis own conunenty thereon, which 
were dard up ino an ebony chest for the beuciit of 
posterity. Thaid went ag usual to work in the morning, 
and returned halfan hour before sarasget, but the wooden 
hey never went wiih him: his door was open to ail 
hoocks, aud ¢ Medish? heesme an uuherrd wore from 
lig windows; duit he conttnaed to boar the name which 
his people lal naniniodsly bestowed tpon bin — FLA 
pon Loca necr, 


A WORD ON TRESTEES, 
Wr went one day to eall upon a mercantile triend, and 
found dutsoia bas ator, Dhe plaice was preathy choked 
up with casha - quite dy itnposaie array of them, hat 
When fold. in auewer Co our inquired, that they were 
fall of nothing nieve than hoes’ bristles, the etery of 
much ery atad Titte youl passed aeross our meniory, 
ambunbendis inte a sioile we romeudced to our friend, 
that hoes’ bristles were probably not avery valuable 
commodity 2 Chitose, so, replied les Swe are nat very 
falbat present: you do got see before you more (han 
rome fifty or sisty thousand pounds worth. Pifty or 
sixt) thousand potuiefs’ wort of dines biratiew ! "Phat 
seomed fibalows + aud it was only bs wow degrees, 
aidoafter noch crosequestioniug, we arrival at the 
copvichion, that the snadb artude which serves ta 


‘jacket to the hugo aneedde te Crapin, ml the sabjeot 


af our paper, pcan rbeclf! doporiant enearh to give the 


‘dealers mata hagh rank among Que rer hait- princes 
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j 
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of London. 

Tow saany wine daily doe an amcublage of brastles 
or bristles, named, from these natterinia, a brush 
whether Jimir-brash, toeoth-brush, nail-brush, chotlios- 


off the hog's back. Even tho gentleman to whom wo 
were indebted for a eight of hiv stores, frankly con feasod 


vesyiog: “Uf 1 am discovered, ; that his knowledge of a hog’s bristle was much moro 
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it ‘complete with regard to ite quality and ‘value, than 
iF to its production and physiology. We may mention, 
however, that, unlike hair, wool, and other analogous 
animal coverings, it has two capillary veascls instead of 
one. It differa, also, in having (technically) a ‘flag,’ or 
o separation of the end into several parte. The rough 
projections on the surface of other kinds of hair, revealed 
to the eye by the microscope, and to the touch by draw- 
jug them between the thumb and finger, are absent 
in the bristle. With the cobbler, the flag serves to 
interweave and fasten hia thrends, while he sews with 
the root-end; just as if a tailur were to thread his 
needle eat the point, and work with the eye. All this 
we introduce parenthetically, Just to shew the reader 
that we are ‘well up’ in the subject, and that he may 
rely upon our learning. 

One would imagine that ao common a thing as a 
bristle, identified with the snorning-experieace of 
the man who shaves, and of the maid who ecours the 
floor, would have ita history narrated in cvery book of 
reference upon our shelyes. Just so thought we when 
we shook our friend hy the hand, and started off to 
verify what he had tuld us, and to add to the stock of 
knowledge already amassed. Our Britunnicas, Metro- 
politanas, and Jury Reports, however, were searched 
in vain for additional lore. So unimportiait in its 
details ig the subject considered, that it flours in books 
only as an item among other things, and, by means of 
books, can he traced back to the clief place of eaport 
—no further, But there it foring a aumething v orth 
observing. 

We had been through a friend's warchouse, a8 we have 
said, aad had heen astomshod over aud over «sain, ng 
we peeped into a tub, and were told that the bristles | 
it contuinet were valued at from one ta two litre | 
pounds, Tbaving passed a aimall dark counties -house 
who mapoet handy testiled to the real extent of 
priastic transactions, we were dnitueted ante the chet’ 
arcane of the eraft, Craft is the proper word: is bristle | 
haa to undergo ¢o many processes before do reaches 
the hand of the brashmiaker, that ff beeomes reathy a} 
manufactured ware, Arranged on a acrics of slelves 
were ruany bundles, not striking iy their appearance, 
yot very striking as an exemplifiention of the nnthought 
of yalae of familar things, These bundles represented 
a goodly number of Russian rubles. They were of | 
various sizes, tied up very neatly, and, in appearance, | 
like corputent dusting-brushes without handles. Some | 
of them were as they had left their own shores, others 
had undergone a good many operations—- washing, 
cleansing, combing, blenching, dyeing, “Chey come over 
oveasionally just ox they have been pulled ont of the 
hogs’ back--dirty, mixed with wool, and saturated with | 
a disagreeable dust) the last a thing which often draws | 
worse than blessings from the dressera, who, to the | 
great prejudice of health, necessity breathe it into 
their Junge. Hogs in Siberia, and in other parts where 
the climate is cold, have aa uusder-cout of woolly hair, ; 
of Httle value in trade, although sometimes itis curled, 
and serves to stuff cushioned furniture. It has to be | 
combed from the bristles cither here or abroad ; but, 
aa the wool adds materially to the woght, and allow- 
ing it to remain saves a good deal of trouble, the! 
folka abroad often remember tu forget this part of the ! 
manipulation, i 

Bristles are of various colours-—black, white, and 
intermediate tints. Upon the cour, the value in| 
somo degree depends. 
yellow second; black and gray are inferior, The 
colour of the light varieties ia improved by bleaching, 

and defective colours are dyed black. Incidentally, 
we wonder that old-fashioned eulphur is still used as 
a bleaching agent, and that the more effective power 








‘of the modern chlorides has not been applied. Is it | ever, it 


that the trade, in its manipulations, pursues the even } 
eénor of its way just as in ita closenoss as a craft? | 
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White ia most valuable, and! with cord made of twisted bark. ‘The roots 


Nearly all tha bristles dome from Rieais, “Tt ie: 
monly said, that a squirrel might ‘leap ‘ont 
tree betwoen St Petersburg ‘and 
touch the ground. The same 
form tenements for the squirrel, tempt innumershis | 
herds of swine to make their habitation ‘heneath. 
Germany exporte the greatest quantity next to bar 0 
The notoriety of Westphali¢ hams, generally noctedited 
bear hams, is our guarantee for the prevalence of hogs | 
in that country. Included in the supplica, is moh | 
that is gathered in the provinces of Austria, particu. | 
Jurly in the south countries and the mountains of 
Transylvania, Forests abound in these parte, and the . 
wild boar is common; about one-third is forest-land, 
and food for the hog is profuse. Oak-apples to the | 
eatent of £00,000 bushels are thence exported an- 
nually, The fact will serve as a clew to the boars’ . 
mans of nourishment; for where there are oak-apples, 
there will ulso be mast—the favourite food. France 
and Belgium provide a few fine sorte, which overmatch 
in delicaey but do not approach in quantity the amount 
frou: other sources. A small box upon the merchant’s 
hench—aay, three feet by one, and one foot deep—as 
beautifully packed with small pencils of hair as a 
case of perfumery or chemicals, all as beautifally 
white aa bleached bristles can be made, illustrated 
well the characteristic déhcatesse of the French. Of 
late years, same have also arrived from America, _ 
chicfy from Cincinati, but in parcels so small, that 
they hardly forin an item in the trade. Yt is rather 
remarkable, that the huge continent, covered as it is 
with minity forcets, where countless hogs run wild, is 
Not mer prolific in bristles. Its go-abcad inhabitants 
have assurcdly found out their value, for what in- 
volving a prodt cannot they uspy ?  Pig-rmeat is at 
a discount, and ouly eaten, as a rule, by the poorest ; 
yet bristles are purchased by America, and in larger 
parcels thin by ans other country, next to England, 
which possesses almost a nionopyly of the trade. ‘The 
Russian awl British markets are linked together, and 
have very little connection wath any other in this 
articl. So fur as Ruasia is concerned, the eame 
might be said, indeed. of the whole commerce of the 
empire. ‘The balance of dealings with any other 
country almo-t invariably goes throwgh an English 
banker, 

Not many years ago, the bristles which now come 
over vo nively prepared, arrived in a higgledy-piggledy 
state. All lengths and qualities were tied together 
with a garto:—we fall back on our fricnd’s experience 

“a piece of rag, hide, tow, matting, or any other rude 
baud. ‘Phe difference is at present 20 great, that the 
Prushmaker now sevks to emulate rim who was once 
his pupil. ‘Che Russians have little claim to origi- 
nality, but they can copy so well what they see done, 
tat they often excel their preceptors in aldill. 


ef 


j value of » bristle ia materially increased by the dreasing | 


it uudergovs. From tine to time, # perceptible diffe 
rmeuce khows itself in all Russian merchandise, as the 
dealers gain information about the subsequent processes 
and uacs of the articles. The factories of the 


/are very freely open to the inspection of forelga 


merchants, fur, a8 our friend remarked, they have every- 
thing to guin and nothing to lose from the interes 

Some of the bundles shewn to ua, not proigieteg ; 
had a circumference of two feet. All the bristhes’ 
placed in one direction, and tied round ag 


the porcipes 
Hike a pice 
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bristle remained, clearly acpaion per 
are subjected to being plucked, . 
the fens, or a young caifectan. it led us a good © 
deal to know how so large % could -be neds’ | 
up in ene bundle. When « bundle was ogencil, baw: 

purzled us atild more, for the meas conaltted of |, 
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‘was 3 casing of another kind, which, aguin and again, 
had ¢ concentric hand of other hus. 

‘Wa incidentally mentioned that the bristles are 
} ht over in caske. in our friend's cape 
faoUs Toons were half a thousand of them, weighing four 
oz, Bre hundredweights cach—a stock about enough, 
we remarked in our simplicity, to supply every awl 
with wax-ond hairs for life, and the whole world, 

-dncluding sa with broshes. Yet this was not a 
: stock, the trade had been briek throughout the 
, and had reduced it; while an carly winter in 

north hed frozen in the fresh consigaments, and 
vented the replenishment of the stores. Sume of 
we aaw were atrong horny spines, ecven inches 

Same even reached ten incties; but what they 

in length, they lost in irinesa—a great desi- 
c The best bristles vary from five and a half 
o seven inches. 

The ish pig, which is domesticated for its 
flesh, supplies no bristle worth preserving. It is the 
semi-tamo herds in the vicinity of St Petersbarg, and 
tu the interior of Ruasia, which provide the bulk of 
the briatles; the strongest come from the wild bour, 
and ure used by the shoemuker for his thread, and by 
the shearman in the brush with which ho lays the 
nop after shearing cioth for the lust time. The 
names distinguishing the various qualities, even of 
the produce of Germany, are Russian, After the 
fashion that obtains in zoological collvetions, a twote'd 
nomenclature ia uecd, The first mame refers to the 
merchant or place, the second to the quahty., Tere is 
a epecimen, ‘ Mesdrikoff’e Okathas’ are highest on 
the Hst: then follow successively, * Moseatimeit's tirat 
sort;’ ‘ Kooschinikoffs Suchoi:'’ ‘Siberian or Veliko 
Looki, second surt ;’ * Mettschotishy’s Brack or Kuli 5’ 
——that, ia, refuse. 

The half-wild animals referred to are bred near 
the Sulgans, or tallow-houses of Russia ; buildings used 
for boiling down fat oxen, wloels are se numerous 
as to be slaughtered for their hides and tallow. In the 
melting season, many herds of swine are farmicd ly the 
proprietors, and fed upon the rmfise. A inonth or 
two will make them eo sleek and yreasy, that they 
are driven off to the steppe, and given a few feeds 
of corn, to refine their flavour. They are so fat, 
that it is caay tu conjecture the haar te have no very 
tenacious root. With the owners of tliese animals, the 
bristle harvest takes a place nnalucous to shearing on 
England; but, as we remarked, it is only in the aryre- 
gate we know wuch about the matter. Bristle, in 
their history, have escaped the notice alike of travel- 
lers, authora, and merchants. An author, however, 
atates from hearsay, that a Jurge aumber of the ercu- 
tures being driven into 4 confined apot, thy atmosphere 
ja heated to a degree that irritates the shin and inakes 
it soft ; and when in this comdition, the crop is gathercd, 
and the animal act free. 

Every peseant, from the Baltic to Kamtsehatka, 
knows that bristles arc available for trade. Agents 
traverse the continent, and gather in the results of 
eottage economy in the bristles that have been laid 
aside, These, with otber rural products ure then 
transferred to the great fairs of Russia, and disposed 
of oo a gigantic scale. In our own country, where 
trade ie dispersed, we can have no proper idea of the 
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7,000,000 sterling. Parchased by merchants prin- 

jy at these fairs, bristles form an {mportant article 

export from Rasela, In 1852, the quantity ex 

: alone amounted to 2,137,516 Ibs. 

.ebdnk of meariy 8,000,000 poundweights of hogs' bristics 
{ Seqring ome port of one country in one year ! 

Rusulan trade, however, depends apon the frost; 

; are atitsmercy. Winter sometimes 

eo rapidly, that the calculations of the 
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merchants are at fault. The breaking up of winter is 
equally peculiar, one day serving to crumble into 
flvating mountains what was the day before a conti- 
nent of ice. Last season, the winter set in go severely, 
and so early, that many merchantmen were caught and 
Jocked in the ice; and our friend himself hag at present 
a store of bristles iecbound. It will serve to ahiw the 
magnitude of this extraordinary trade, when we ery; - 
that the project was seriously entertained of cutt 
out the ship, rather than guifer a delay of six monthe. 
in the consignment. What is more, the project would 
actually have been carried out if the froat had not 
becn too shurp upen the enterprising projectors, Al- 
together, 3000 pauds, or 108,000 Lbs, have been thus 
kept back at the depot by the frost 





SEA ROUTE ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
OF DARIEN. 

Tue latest project of this projecting age, is the 
proposition to form a neck of sea across the Isthmus 
of Darien, so as to unite the Atlantic and Pacifle 
Qeeans, The scheme gocs very much beyond that of a 
cami ‘Phe neck 2 to be clear tideway throughout, 
at least 100 deet wide and 30 feet d cp; thus affording 
ample searoom for vessels of the largest size to pass 
each other at fall sail, or when drawn by steam-tugs. 
Yhere are to be no toohs; the sen, uniting with certain 
rivers, ds to form a firth open at adh times, and kept 
clear by the chaly aehon of the tide from one side to the 
other, Wall not thas be one of the grandest triumphs 
of practical art in modern times? its influence an 
the eo oomerce of the world, who can caleulate upon ! 

A proper understanding af the lin to be traversed 
by this great work, peiy he abtained from the account 
given by Mr Goxhorue of is exploration of the Isthmus; 
and to this we bey to draw attention.® 

Juionel Gisborne is a civD-engineer, who went out 
hast year, ab the request of Messed Pox, Henderson, 
and Brassey, te examine and report upon the practi- 
eubility of uo canal acrogs this cclebrated Tsthnius. 
Sach n work bas, ag iq well known, been meditated 
for centuries, but hag hitherto been forbidden by the 
clovaition of the country and the savage condition of 
ity inhabitants  Woathin the last few yours, the need 
for a readier conmmunication between the Atlantic 
and Pacifie than that by the Strait of Magellin, bas 
received such wu impulse fron the discovery of the 
gold of Califoriia, that the project haa been revived ; 
Dut the oll dificalties being still great, it haw been 
found necessary to fori, in the meantime, a kind of 
provisional communicabon by ancana of a railway, 
and part of (hig tine as tod aetualle in operation, 
catending shout twenty-one miles intand from Navy 
Bay, on the Athentic, while the remalnder of the jour- 
ney (82 niles) $s pertortned along an excerable road, ter- 
minating at the city of Panama, on the Pacific. Nor 
has this patished our American friends, but they have 
arringcd matters for a similar but lonper communi- 
caution across the Isthmus, ata point mruch more 
convenient for them, bang several Jnindred oilles leas 
to the southward—natnely, from Canipeachy Bay, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, to the Galf of Tuantepeqoe, on the 
Pacifie. Many of us bere sie not drenming that the 





Duathose done at these fairs: at that of Novgorod, it | Amerieans are making or going to mak, two rallwaye 
Je sald that sues are transacted to the extent of} acrass their continent. 


In Mugla, however, the idea 
of a ginal by which ships of all burdens might pase 
between the two ocean« has hectt at the sante time 
kept in view, notwithstanding oll obstructions, and in 
the present volume we get an interesting glimpse of 
the movemynt. 

The fas ofh.te Line for a caual as heretofore plannod, is 
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‘which occurs at about the 11th degree of north tath- 
stade, and is partly composed of the Juaa River, and a 
Igke (Nicaragua) out of which that river iasucs, the 
emainder of the space being occupied by the chain of 
ynountainous grounds which extends along the whole 
Jathmus in greater or less prominence. American and 
British capitalfats have been seriously contemplating 
thia line, which it was thought possible to realise on a 
scale of twelye fect of waterway for 1.4,000,000 sterlings, | 
or on nscale of twenty feet of waterway for L.10,000,000, ! 
But it has been scen that this plan, involving 100 miles 
of canalised river, and some seriobus diffeultios in the 
lake, and yet affording a passage for only a limited class 
of vessels, not to epeak of its twenty-cight locks, and 
the unhealthincss of the 195 miles of country through 
which i¢ passes, wna too seriously objectionable tu be 
entertained, and jt waa Chon that Sie Charles Fox 
resolved to have another Jine of passage surveyed. 
The results aro deseribed in the volume before us. 

The spot pitched upon by Mr Gisborne has a melan- 
choly interest for us in Seotland, on account of ity being 
the scene of the disastrous settlement effected by the 
Darien Company in 3695. Caledonia Bay and Port 
Escoces are names which still commemorate that sad 
affair, iu which poor Scotland Tost L.4008,000 and the 
lives of many of her children--something Hike national | 
ruin then depending on the loss of an amount of: 
capital which would now searecly be missed out of the 
bauk-necount of not a few of her individual capitalists, | 
After making seme preparations at Carthavenn, Mr | 
Gisborne, with his assistant Me Forde, reached Port 
Yacoces on the 1th of June in a small schooner, It! 
was strikingly a case of the pursuit of knowledes under | 
diffteultics. The dsthinus at thia part i ocenpucd by | 
tribes af Indinnsa, who, koawing well the usual canse- 
quences of the intrusion of the white man ere deter. 
mined to keep bin ont by all means ana their power, 
So muecesstl have they been in frighten away atl: 
civilincd xtrangers, that we hiave poritively: no dior | 
muition about the country somes that reported by the, 
Bucnwecrs in the early part of the last century. Tt! 
wuderstood, however, that these savages are not so; 
heatile to Maghshmen as to Americans, and, deve abl | 
to Spaniards. Here, then, are two Enghsh cugimecis, | 
with a fow sailors, touching at this forlorn const, with | 
the task before them of exploring al passage hihise| 
about fifty miles of country, most of it in the hands of 
a people who, at they catch them, will he very apt to l 
take their lives, Mer Gisborne’s only hope was in | 
stealthy wureh into the country, avalding Che Indians | 
if possible, and, it cneatntercd by then pretending 
ignorance of the rule established against intruders, | 

Lenving their vessel in the pect, the two gentlemen ; 
get oubat seven in the mordug ot the 17th, aecomparacd | 
by three Buplish sailors. Bach of the party had: to) 
carry a borden of some kind, spare clothes, provistons, | 
bedding, or instruments, and they arranged for five | 
days’ absence. Mr Gishorne wernt ip front, enttimg at 
way through the forest with his matcheto. ‘The patty 
ascended two hills of the nearest range, the heuht ot | 
which they ascertained harometeeally to be respec- ; 
tively 220 and 270 feet. “Phey went ou, and soon eae | 
to a river running west, wliieh they fondly flatterca 
themaelvés was an indication of their being alrcady on: 
the water-shed of the Pacitle. At four in the afternoon, | 
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woode were again alive with: sauna. 4 lingo babeda: 
kept up » most hideous bow! wishin &dew- oh y 
it resembled the roar of..a wilt beset, ais Rid‘ I-not. 
been aware of his noisy propensity, ¥ should Aire tet 
uncomfortable, notwithstanding that = six-berteiidd | 
revolver lay By ny se me vs ie eh ae 

After an early broakfaat, the party stasigd  apain,. 
but soon found their river turning northward-cwtd . 
castward; it was, in short, a branch of the Cdledémla | 
River, which runs into the Atlantic. They ‘had ‘abs! 
proceeded, far, when they fell into the hands af-an_ 
anced party of Indians. Here was an end to-thelr: 
exploration. They were speedily conducted to a village 
at Caledonia Bay, which is only about five miles to 
the north of Port Escoces. * Our presence seemed to. 
astonish the villagers considerably. After some - 
one of them addressed us in broken English, and asked 
who we were, and what we were doing. We answered, 
Englishmen, who had lost their way in the country. 
‘The village was on the opposite side of the river from. 
uy, -and some consultation took pluce before a canoe 
was sent to ferry ns across. On landing, we were 
received with apparent cordiality, the Indian who spoke 
Suglisl being evidently the head among therm; he 


[conducted us to the sca-side, a little distance from the 


village, and then commenced a scene which I can 
never forget. This Indian was called Bill, and he told 
us that the rest were very angry at our beving ‘boen in 
the interior, ay they aflowed no one to hind, the old 
man (their chief, who ves at San Blas) having ordered 
that mone should ever be allowed to land. We ex- 
plained that we hid arrived there in a brigantine, ard, 
no Indians commg on hoard, we took a trip into the 
interior; that they never let us know this rule, and 
thercfore we had pot broken it wilfally. One young 
Indian, the chlest son of the old man (as they call their 
Chict), and who will sueceed his father in authority, 
got up and Larangaed the rest tor nearly half an hour, 
Tonever saw a finer simple of exeited passion, His 
frame was small, but beautifully proportioned; he 
spoke with vehemence aud much gesticulation, and 
Mill iforowd uy--what we coukl see ourselves—titat 
he was very angry. Several uther Indians spoke, ard 
then Bill smoothed then down by explaining, that we 
had neted in aynorance, that we were Englishmen, and 
as such ought to be their friende: and advised that wa 
should be allowed te po on hoard the Pedez [their 
echooper}, af we promised to set sail at ence.’ This 
armingemient was agced to, and the two engineers 
rebar] to their vessel. 

They soon after crossed by the Panama Railwey; 
nnd fron the Bay of Sun Miguel, on the Pacific, com- 
menced a dand-exploration in the direction of the point 
Where they had been interrupted by the Indians, They 
succeeded in crossing the country to within about six 
ines of that pot, and becaine eatisfed that a caasal 
might be cut across the Isthmus between a point seven 
Tiles up the Savannah River and Catedonia Bay—~a 
fength of thirty miles—with only tho necessity of 
cutung through a cuuntry generally low, and which 
rinvs at one pomt to no more than 150 feet above the 
mean devel of the sca, They even think there da every 
reason to believe that a lower summit-level may be 
found. Mv Gisborue estimates the ex of a canal | 
of thirty feet deep, and 140 feet broad at bo ‘at: 








they stopped for the night. lighted o thre, refreshed | .12,000,000 sterling. The matorial to be excavated * 
thenselyes, and made their beds on a herp of banana | iv a stele in thinnish bede, not diffeelt to cat, but: 
leaves, In sleep, they were visited by brilliant enti which would make a good Hoing to the navigation: |? 
nevring dreams of water-conmmunications casy beyund ; — It will readily oceur to every ono who, takes a little: 
all hope j but while awake they were prevented trom , dime to reflect, that the proposed expenes goes mach . 
indulging in too fond hopes by hearing something most | beyond the powers of the joint-stock commercial prin. | 
Jauspicionsly resembling the rull of the surf upon a | ciple—aa the required income of ao costly # canhl woyht 
pebbly shore. A heavy shower helped tu keep them in | be somewhere about L.2000 a day, in order to pay eta 
& sobur state of mind. ‘At last, the whistling grass- | a moderate percontage on the gutlay, It jeckeay thas,” 
‘wopper began his morning-call, and shortly after afew | without large free from some of ‘fee’ 
WOM. pernoguets woke the fertherol tribe, and the | principal states ofthe world (to be roguited, perhsights,” 
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cel Triage), no soll ae ganal can be- formed. 
ve greet credit to Fox, Hender- 

‘gory Aad Greaves Soe th their apicited conduct in 
Sgat-this little expedition, and admire the heroic an 
Shardy adventures of: Mr Gisborne and his assistant 
"te search of jevela, we must candidly admit, that 
dhey. appear to ua to have only taken a part in some 
‘dang series of transactions preparatory to a canal 
;betwoen the Atlantic and Pacific. One good service 
‘Mx Gisborne has undoubtedly rendered, in ascertaining 
that there iz a part of this Tsthmus where the ground 
rises only 160 fect. It is a hopeful fact; bat one 
which only remiers it the more necessary or expe- 
dient that 8 & more stronuous effort should be made to 
ascertain the lowest swamit-level between the two scas, 
for of course, for anything we know, there may he une 
not twenty fect above the aca-level. For the scientific 
world to be in darkneas on this point, may surcly be 
reckoned amongst its ypprobric. We would fain seo 4 
hardy spirit like Mr Gisborne heading a geodesical 
party, large in numbers and powerful in arms, which 
would sweep along the whole Isthmus in spite of its 
savage inhabitants, ona search for this natural point of 
passage, and in ite discovery giving ux assurance that 
the execution of a free canal is monetarily practicable, 

Since writing the above, we perceive that the pro- 
spectes of a joint-stock company has been issued for 
carrying the bold scheme of oceanic junetion into 
execution. The capital of the company is fixed at 
£.15,000,000; and it is stated that this sani will be 
muply sufficient to cover all expenses whatsoeser ; 
while, by a calculation of the amount of shipping and 
auniber of passengers that will take advantage of the 
route, high hopes of a profitable return are held out, 
We sincerely trust that nothing will occur tu pre- 
vent the execution of this most daring und usefal 
undertaking. 





STATISTICS OF 
SLAVERY. 
Witz American novelists have heen drawing paper 
pictures of  Unele Tom's Cabin, * Aunt Phillies Cabin,’ 
and innumerable other competitive cabins of this cha 
racter, the planters uf the south have Devin visited with 
a wort of philanthropic mania for erecting * improved 
dwellings’ for their negroes, and introducing | screntific 
culture’ into their cottun- fields. They have been 
holding conventions to promote industrial progrces, 
collecting statistics, supporting commercial 
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One of the most formidable -ailents, among: 


Tegrocs, more fatal than any other, is eougestion of the 
lungs. Except when the body is warmed by exepclse, 


the negro’s lunga are very sensitive to the immpres- | 


sions of cokl air, When not working, they ara eager 


sania 


to crowd around a fire, ever in comparatively warm | 


wenther, and eecm to take a positive pleasure dy . 
breathing heated air and warm smoke. If they sleep * 
beside a fire, they turn their heada to it. 

Consumption is a common disease, and presente 
peculiar features, Ite seat is not in the lungs, stomach, 


liver, or any organ of the body, but in the mind; and - 


its cause is stated to be cruelty on the part of the 
master, and euperstition or dissatistiction on the part 
of the negro. On almost every large plantation, one 
or more negrocs are to be found who are ambitious to 
be considered in the character of conjurors, in order to 
gain influence, and to make the others fear and obey 
then, It is said that their influcuce aver their fellow- 
servants would not be ercdited by persons unacquainted 
with the superstitious mind of the negro. Intelligent 
negroes believe in conjuration, though they are ashamed 
to acknowledge it. ‘The otfect of such a superstition — 
a firm belief that le is pomoned or conjured —apon the 
petion(s mind, already ina morbid state, and hia health 
affected from hard usage, overtasking, or exposure, 
want of wholesome foad, good clothing, comfortable 
lodging, with the distressing idea that he is an object of 
dislike both to his master and his {-How-slaves, nud has 
no one to befriend hin tends dircetly to genermte that 
erythismy of mind which is the essential cause of negro 
consumption, This complaint often causes a depraved 
appetite for earth, chalk, lime, and such indigestible 
substances --natural instinct leading the patient to 
wbsorbents to corrcet the state of the stoumuch, 
Contrary to the received opinion, a northern climate, 
though not se favourable to the pliysical health, is the 


Finust favourable to the incotHectad: development of the 


negtoes; those of Missonri, Kentucky, and the ealder 


' parts of Virginia and Marshund, having much mare 


| 
I 
1 
i 
\ 
} 
! 


journals, | 


and contributing personal experience, in the shape of | 


essay's and letters, a vast mass of which lave been 


recently published in an encyclopedic work on the | 
Pwhite race, malaria, which kills more than war and 


i famine, that they sudler, 


Fndustrial Reseurers of the Sonthern and Westera Stutes,* 
Wo have read these papers with much iuterest, for 
though they are animated with an untenso southern 
‘apirit, they are fall of valuable information, much of 
which cannot claewhere be met with. They haye the 
advantage, too, of not having been written for any 


1 
1 
' 


1 


1 


Gnducedt to labour. 


mental energy, being more bold and ungovermeble than 
in the southern dowhows: a donee aturosphere causing 
a better ventilation of (icin blood. A northern climate 
reanadiod, to a considerable degree, their naturally 
indolont diaposition; bat they are mere healthy and’ 
long-lived ina tropreal climate, provided they ean be 
So sensitive are they to cold, and 
ao Jitthe are they affected by that fal destroyer of the 


in the southern atates, more 
fren diseases of winter than those of summer. * They 
ary,” anys Dr Nott of Motale, Sevempt from tho violent 
congestive fevers of our intertor districts, and other 
violent forms of marsh fever; aod so cxcmpt are they 


other purpose than the mutual benefit and instruction ! from yellow fiver, that Pa naw attending my fret 


‘of the planters themselves, and are, therefore, more 


Tn fact, it- 


sya of this discawe iva full-blooled negro. 


unteserved and more worthy of confidence thar it they | would ecem that the negro blood is an antidote against 


‘hed boen originally intended for permanent publication in | yellow fever, for the snuclest admisture of it with the 


a form which would bring them before European readers, white will protect agaist this discase, even thuugh the 
The contributors are planters, lawyers, and physicians, cpuliiont come from a healthy northern latitude in the 


aah Hlustrating his own department of the subject. 
‘The medical report 


§ are occupied with the discanes 


‘midst of an epidemic, 
Physiologically, negroes resemble children, in whom 


‘axed physical peculiaritics of the negrors; but of these | ; the nerrous systcin predominates, and whose ten- 


By a fow el may engage our attention. 


el 
Ata ao i. De Box, 
‘en Ud api of Lamas. ‘Sle, 182, 




















peramentgi+ lymphatic. Good-nature is decidedly 
prevaleus characteristic of the negro race, bat it is 


adaatria} Researers, $e of the Southern Gd Bexar | associated with irritability ; and considering thelr 
* | treatment, this last peculiarity can excite ao surprise. 





Xkae of the greatest mystcrics to those nainted 
“with the negro character, is the facility with which 
800 or 300 able-bodied negroea are held in subjection 
by onc white man, who sleops in perfect socurity 
among them, with doors and windows open. Another 
mystery ia the undoubted fact of the love they bear 
to a kind master. It ie not arbitrary authority over 
them that they dread, but crucity, and the petty 
tyranny and imposition of one another. All this 
is accounted for by their physiological constitution. 
The slaveholder of course makes thia an argument 
for slavery. But if, in these respects, his negroes arc 
like hie children, what should be do with the latter? 
The facts are undoubted, but they might auggest a yery 
different course of treatment for the negruca. 

The vital gtatistics of slavery arc not sufficiently 
copious and accurate to furnish data for very sweeping 
conclusions, But increased attention lias been directed 
to the subject, in consequence of the introduction of life 
insurance tn connection with the slaves. This would be a 
powerful prop to the system, and a source of increased 
cruelty to its vietims. Aud herein is the great obstacle 
to its success. When a company insures the life of a 
free man, it has the best of all guarantecs against foul 

lay—namely, the innate loveof life of the insured party. 
Bat the master’s self-interest is the sole Jaw in the 
treatment of negroes; and as boon as a slave became 
unsound, and worth lesa than the amount insured, 
what would be the result? The tender mercies of his 
master would be very small; and it is a ringular fact, 
that the negroes who will nurse their qaster with 
untiring devotion and kindness, night and day, ure 
utterly regardless of vach other's wants in sickness, 

The future statisties of negro life-insurance wall be 
very important.  Jnasurance companies will know what 
they nre about; and if they refuse to insure negroes, it 
will be in vain for the planters to say, that the charge 
of cruclty brought against thea ir felse; while, on the 
other band, If die insurance aystua beooune general, thy 
south must be credited with more fiaianity thin os 
commonly atiributed ta it, Staueties sumetinfes tell 
curious tales, 

Tho report of the Prison Luscdsdine Assectation far 
1846 throws some Tht on the morals, as well as the 
longevity, of negroes in the north, After giving the 
bills of mortality for the black and while population in 
the city and penitentiary of Philadelphia, the report 
pays: ‘Out of 1000 of each colour residiny in the city, 
196 blacks die for every 100 whites; and for every L000 
of each colour in the penitentiary, the astonishing 
number of BIG blacks to every 100 whites. Returns 
from the Philadelphia County Prison for the hast ten 
yeara, shew that out of JO1 deaths uy that establish- 
ment, 54 diod of consumption, Of these, 40 were 
coloured, and }4 white.’ 





Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, says: Phe jocrease of 
deatha comes from blacks. ‘This incrense of mortality 
ie found in tho fact, that those coloured inmates from 
the county of Philadelphia are so constitutionally dis- 
eased, as under any and all circumstancea to be shait- 
lived, from their character and habits. 


among their order, owing to the privations thoy undergy, 
and the want of proper attention in infaney, and their 
peculiar meade of living? Mr Bevan concludes: + In- 
dulging in the use of ardent spirits, subjected to a 
prejudice, which bida deflanee to any successful attcuipt 
to improve their physical or moral condition, frow 
youth to mauhoad, sowing the suvds of disease in 








1. ‘The southern planters of courec point to these facts 


he blacks with great advan 1 would indeed 
appenz froin errs! papors in theas volumves (Do Bow) 


In 1845, Mathew L. Bevan, president of the astern | 


They dhe of 
conetitutional and chronic disorders, which are general ! 
jdveent to the place of worship. 


thelp constitutions, and at lust becoming inmates of 


with exultation, aud contrast their own treatment of 


1 








and it is not an unlike thing to, ocber ‘aa. an: dsbat 

phenomenon, that sclontife spirit is gaining ground 

among the slave-owners, which extends got xoereiy | 

improved cotton culture, but also to improved of he 
naling. 


e 


management. Some of the ooniribatians 
character are both interesting and am 

suggestions about ‘improved dwellings, ‘sanitary rap, 
lations,’ and ‘ water supply,’ not te mention. : 
of a more spiritual character, would do it te Lard 
Shaftesbury, or Prince Albert himself, Evidently, these 
planters consider themselves no moan nthropists,: 

One ‘ very sensible and practical writer’ gives « Ger 
scription of his plantation, which would tempt any man, 
to become a slave for the pleasure of living on it, His 
‘quarter’ has been selected on scientific pringiples, | 
“well protected by the shade of forest-trees, sufficiently 
thinned ont to admit a free circulation of air, so situated 
as to be free from the impurities of stagnant water;’ 
and on this he has erected ‘ comfortable houses, made 
of hewn post oak, covered with cypress, 16 by 18, with 
close plank floors and good chimneys, and elevated two 
feet from the ground, ‘The ground under and around 
the houses is swept every month, and the houses, both 
inside and out, whitewashed twice a year.” Then there 
are ‘ guod cisterns, providing an ample supply of pure 
water,’ and ‘ample clothing’ fur their beds, with a hen- 
house for cuch, so that he may have ‘his chickens and 
exes for his evening and morning meals to suit himeelf,’ 
besides gardens for every fumily, in which ‘ they raise 
such veuvtahles and frnits as they take a fancy to.’ 
The bemity of this description would be lost, were 
it repurded as drawn for European readers. It was 
written for a Jocal magazine, as a bona-fide essay on the 
scientific ianagenment of negroes. This gentleman's 
treatment of his neyroes ig as precise as if he were 
conducting an hospital or superintending a nursery, 
'Vheir dinners are cooked for them, and carried to the 
field, aiways with vegetables, according to the season, 
‘Thue are (so houses set upart at mid-day for resting, 
cating, cand sleeping, if they desire ct [alwnye consulting 
their wishes], aud they retire to one of the weather- 
sheds or the prove (o pass this time, not being permitted 
to remain in the hot sun while at rest.” A species of 
Harmony Hall has been erected fer the children, ‘ where 
all we taken at daylight, aud placed under the changey 
of a careful and experienced woninn. Morcover, 
tinues our philanthropie planter, ‘I have a large an 
comfortable hospital provided for my negroes wher 
they are aick; to this is attached a nuree’s room; and ¢ 
when a negre complains of being too unwell to work, 
he is at ance sent to the Lospital.’ 

Nor are cther hghter or weightier matters overlooked. 
Besides passmg a‘ hguor-law’ for hig plantation, whieh 
seoutes sobriety, ‘1 must not omit to mention,’ be sa 
“that Ihave a good fiddler, and keep him well sup 
with catgut; aud UT make it his duty to play for- the 
negroes every Saturday night until iwelen oelyck. 
They are exceedingly punctual in their attendance at 
the ball, while Charley's fiddle ts always accompanied 
with Herod on the triangle, and Sam to “ pat!” 

LBetter still: ‘1 also employ a good preacher, wlio 
regularly preaches to them on the Sabbath-day, dst. it, 
is made the duty of every one to come wp clean asl - 
As Father, Garritt 
regularly calls on Brother Abram to close the exerclaaa, , 


“he gives out aud sings his hymn with much uoction, | 
fiddler, 


and always cocks his eye at C the as towch || 
you had your time last night; 


as to aay; “ Old fellow, 
now it is mine.”* 
Neither the preaching nor the prayets heve-nivdb, 
effect on their moralit: ; 
are very licentious. 


A 5 


for the,writer adsnite thas they | 
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s . Kntihet uatribatar to the science of ! acgro manage- | about four to one—that is, one man cau plant and tend 
taetng,” axynt ‘In ne case should two families be allowed | sa much as four can gather,’ 
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It woald appear, then, that the ‘ liar institutiona’ 


is anhoalthy. Is breeds contention; ia! of the south will not remain unaffected by the general 


Getructive of delicacy of feelin ; and /t promotes immo-' progress of the world. And from another quarter a 
dition to their dwellings, ; blow is threatened, which will sot Jonathan to calea- 


Where there are 2 number of negroca, they should be! lute again whether his slaves will be any profit to hint. 
provided with a suitable number of properly lovatad | We allude to cottow cultivation in Australia, not to 


* whigh, In addition to other ends, may | speak of India. In the course of Jast summer, Dr 


}| ‘serve the much more important purpose of cultivating 
1, of ae 
The pro-sia romancers, who have been paying 
bank Mis Stowe 4 her own coin, will here find ample 
totroboration of their pleasant and pathetic pictures of 


"There: ie another point to which wo must advert 
before closing this paper. It appears that the slave 

lation of America has been doubled within the Inst 
thirty yeara. In 1860, the slavea will number four 
miliiona; at the end of the next thirty years, they will 
number six millions and a hulf; and at the commence: 
ment of the next century, they will not fall tar short of 
thirteen millions. The question presents itself—vwhat 
fs to be doue with this rapidly increasing population ? 
The south says to the north. ‘ict us enlarge our slave 
territory” The north refudes ; whereupon the south 
retaliates by a threat to cmploy alave-labuur in the 
manufacture of such articles as are row made almost 
exclusively in the northern states, At present, it is 
wald that free-labour is cheaper than slave-labour for 
manufacturing purposes; but it will be differcut as the 
latter is multiplied. ‘The subject is seriously discussed 
by the planters. Already, there are factories in South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, where negro-lvbour 
has been auccessfally employed. In 1850, there were 
ninety-three factories in these states. It has been 
ascertained that the negroes are quite cqual to the work, 
and that it suite their habits. Some writera also con- 
tend, that they are ready now to compete with the 
north, and with all the world, as regards the quality 
and price of what they can manufacture; and that time 
nlone is wanted to render the south the greatest seat of 
manufactures in the world. 

We give these statistics, because we believe they 
exhibit the sudject in new aspects, aud indicate that 
new elements arc about to be introduced into the slave 
problem. Southern Jabour will presa upon the north; 
and to perplex the problem stil! further, northern 


Jabour threatens to press upon the south, as will } 


appear from the following extract from Cist's Cincinnati 
tt 1851: *—' The time consumed in secding, tending, acd 
harvesting the cereal crops, embraces about one-half 
the year: if aot in idlencss, then, during the renwinder 
of it, the laborrer has to scck other employments than 
on the land. The grain crop is sown and gathered 
duying the monthe of Apri), May, June, July, August, 








of Sydney, addressed a serica of letters to the , 
News, in which he preaented a very plausible ‘demons 
stration,’ na he calls it, of his conviction, ‘ that cotton 
of the fincst quality for the home-market can be grown 
by means of British free-labour to any conceivable 
extent on the coast of Australia; that the growth of 
that article, of indispensable necessity for the manufre- 
tures of this country, will prove a highly remunerative 
employment for tens of thousands of the industrious 
and virtuous working-classcs of this coudtry, provided 
they can only be carried out and settled in sufficient 
numbers along our coast, of which the climate cannot 
hw surpassed by that of any other country an earth; 
that there is uo ditheulty whatever in the way of aur 
competing, and compeung suecersfally and triumph- 


antly, in this department of transmarine industry, with 


the slay cholders of the United States; and that thore ia 
& word certainty of our being enabled, in a very few 
years hence, and in the fair and honourable way of free- 
trade and open competition, to give its death-blow to | 
sluyery ia America,’ 


HOSPITAL LIE: : 
A BRLLCH. 

The dim light is strewning through the windows of a 
long and lofty apartment, throwing into faint outline 
rows of snudl bluc-coverleted beds, arranged at intervals 
along cach of ita side-wills, At one extremity of the 
ward, ns it ia termed, the faint flare of a fire assists the 
feeble dawn to render the interior of thia asylum for the 
sick more distinctly visible. It is six o'clock, and at 
this hour the active dutios of the paticnta commence 
though the night-uurae bas been with them during the 
silent hours of sleep, ta attend upod those who require 
her services. Some are now rising; others, pnable to 
do #0, sre reeciving or wailing for the attentions they 
need; and here and there is a poor sufferer wha, after 
towsiny through the weary nixbt, hus at length falien off 
into a short but welcome elecp. 

The morning ablations are now complated, breakfast 
ia over, bede made, and the ward has assugied that 


Aspect of neatness and cleanliness ao characteristic of 


an hospital, 

Jt is now nine o'clock—dreasers, medical students 
appointed to the several warda, are performing such 
minor ofives of medical art as niay safely be intrusted 


Beptember, and part of October; this includes corn, | to their care, ‘The house-surgeon will soon make hile 
The cotton crop fa seceded in the spring, and gathered | appearance, and inquire inte the coudition of patients 


during the late fall and winter months. Now, let the 
greas reduction take place which I predict in the cost 
of locomotion; let the passage between this city and 
Charleston come down, as I predict it will, to five dollars, 
and to intermediate pointa in the same proportion; an: 


let the time consumed in the trip be within my estimate | sin-slaine) y cara, 
—eay, thirty-six hours to Charleston—who will gather eagle 4 ecrutimising glance ver the beds and the ward 
generally. 


? What becomes of slavery ani slave- 





Jabour when northern horder shiall descend upon | 


the fair fields of the sunny south? No conflict, no 
interference with southern institutions neod be appre- 


| the cotton 
i 

+ hepded: the ed northern Jabourer will simply 
entlerwork 


aes ont e cost wen enemas ICG 
y hent is retarm ie. It is 
Suere tet te kelcur rere! to gather the cotton 
| SPOg, as compared with that to plant and tend ft, ia ae 
on © Geeta ba Wrendiay’s Treation on Burtuces, p. 90 (HAH. 
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who are quure seriously ill = Tho chaplain walks 
round, cheerfully greeting his siekly flock; a table is 
conveniently placed, and words of solemn exhortation 
and warming are falling upon the cars of some who 
perhaps have not heard a pastor's vues for many 
‘The eteward marches along, and 











It is now twelve o’clock—medicines have boon giren 
long ago; nnd as to-day in ‘doctor's day,’ the 
under whoxe care the paticnta ure placed is 
every moment. Sce how pale the cheek of that sufferer 
near the fireplace has turned {—~he kaos that the 


dreaded rife je at hand, A tyamping is heard u 

the at 4 and immedi sfiorwards 2 tae of 

students, headed by m-featured sergeon, come 

quickly the w Procecding from bed to bed, 
eye 


every sufferer, snd his few but 





aay 
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$nent questions unravel the tangled web of years | was despatched, lic enters tha ward... A chogter , of 
of Giscusc, A groan or 4 scream gives oocasional token | students, who have henrd of this ieferestiag ease, | 

; thet he is caurcising the painful but sslutary knife. | accompany him. Rapid but calm ingoiries ara made 
The lip of the pale-faced boy is quivering; but, ali! le | as to the circumstances of the accident, and the euffirer 
has escaped—no operntion is needed for the present. | is carfully examined. Tationta from adjoining beds 
Now the students aro clustering closely round that | are ecurnest Jookers-on, ‘Tle ninst be trephined,’ fs 
dark-haired patient in the corner; he is a mate inj the decieian of the surgeun. ‘The Bieter, who had 
a merchant-ship, and inet with an aceident at sea, | returned fiom her walk before the ‘accident’ wag. 
which lis inflicted some deep-scated injury. Two | brougit in, is giving orders to her narsca for dud’ 

. in the rear are chatting iu smothered tonca abont the | supplies of bot water and other neceasarics, Bho} 
‘Derby-day,’ heeiless of the case before them. May [has geue trem bed to bed for the think time to-day, 
you and J never be patients under the care of such | adminitoring nvdicines. The night-nurse came ont 
inattentive observers! And now all have gouc, duty at cight o'ehek, and the day-nurse must stay 

Dinner is over, and some are reading, others talking, | to assist on this special occasion, The formidable 
others sleeping. ‘The litte fdlow there, near the | boxes of instruments are brought up and placed near. 
entrance of the ward, is indulging himsclf in various | the bedside of the now insensible anfferer. Swiftly, 
antics upon his bed. ‘Three others at the fire are | but gently and steadily, the operation procesde, A 
proposing and discussing various plang for the rcfurm | picce of bone, about as large os a shilling, is neat], 
of cluirel asl state. removed fram the skull beneath the swelled wou 

It is now three o'clock —‘sisiting-hours’ are just | Wut no sign of suffering cxeapes from the Hips of the. 
commencing, and severu friends of different: pationts | patient: he breathes heavily, and that is all, Various 
are going, some with snilos, others almost wath tears, | instruments are rapidly passed between the surgeon 
to the bedsides of these whom they have come to see. amd the official who las tham under his charge. But 
Tlow carnestly the fittle fellow js logking out for bis [no favourable change appears: after repeated attempts 
mother! and on the corner there is a young man who] to rebeve the apparent pressure upon the brain, the 
is expecting lik eweethenit every minute, Ife las | surgeon slowly lays down the delicate Httle lanect in 
asked (What o'clock ig it aow, please?’ some half} [das hand. «2 have done all; 1 can do no more,’ he 
dozen times since the daimer-hour, Sco how auxiousiy | sass gadty. 
that female gazes towards he bed whieh she is hurriedly The suflerer is Jeft to die, A medical student sits 
approaching Ver husband wis Knocked down in the y by bin bedside to watch. Ly is new eleven o'clock, and 
dtreet by a horse about an hour ago and she las come [allis stil sive the heavy breathing of the new patient. 
with trembling elops te dor the extent of Cho injury.) Slewly the veeupants of the different beds drop asleep; 
Vappily it is a steht one, and the cloud af serrow pat last. the one who ties in the couch adjoiving that ong 
vanishes from hor face, as her lasband tells ber that inoshich this sed scene tas been enaeting, falls into a 
he was only stinued, pot rerrously hurt. A sorrowing | troubled shimber also. Onue—two—three successively 
group je umtbered sound the conch of the satleriag peal from the neighbontiog church clock. <Awaking 
mate: he scemid worse tosday, with a start frum a tightfal dream, the paticnt who 

Tt ig now five o'clock the visiting-hourd are over, digs witnessed the whole operation upon his dying 
and the ward ia slowly returning to dts former quictncss. uerlibour, turns qiickty round, ‘The stadent is standing 
The ross-chocked girl tle corner Tas Girned hack | over his charge, cL think he is dead, sir?’ Presently 
once already to kive hor sweetheart a second farewell, prolonged sigh escapes from the wounded man’s lps, 
and ace, there she is back reain, to tel dum te be and alias stil ¢ He is dead now,’ Bays the student. 
sure and write fhe is worse, Tattle fia as there of | sheet as spread over the corpse, a screen placed 
that, for dus is ead) a broken bone, wad in hospitals that) round at, and all is silent again, ‘Phe student jas 
Ts Vite thought of cone sand after musing upon the sulemnity of lying 

The evenmg meal is pew over, and one of thet so near te a dead body, the patient who alone had 
pationte is reading prayers. Soloumuly and beautifully + witbessed the closnig scone tills again into a slumber. 
hia voice falls upon the ear from the further extremity Morning again dawns. ‘The day-nurse re-enters the 
of the ward, calling upon all present to remeniber wha ward atisis o'clock to resume her dutics; the dead 
it is in whose hands sieknoss and health arc. "Phe i body is attouded to: two men enter with a coffin-like 
Sister who superatends the general business of the) bow; the corpse is hurried into it, and in afew minutes 
ward, and ooenpies pardons close adjobrine, dais gone Fat disapponrs, 
out for ter evening walk. Pattonts also ate reheime; 0 Such, reader, iy hospital life. Vartations, however, 
one ik attempting tooling, ind with uo indiffirent occur, amd aia physician's ward —for we have described 
success; while the ditdle fellow fits betahken himseir fo one under the care of a surgeon—-accidents are wuknown, 
the bedside of another soung suflirers aud as now | Ta asurpical ward, too, they are admitted only in rotation, 
intently listening to the story of a hour that devoured / so that some weeks intervene between each successive 
aman who had murdered his companion. retume of ‘accident-week. Weeks, too, pass without a 

The day-nurse is busy attending to her dressings; | single death. sometimes mouths, 
every wound i neatly and ghiekly attended te, aud These instituuians are noble ones, and thousands of 
vight a’clock-- bod(ime--as rapidly appravching. valuable Ines are saved by them. As we write from 

But, hark! a dowd tramp ts hoard below, and) persounl caperionce, we may be allowed to suggest’ the 
presendy a group enters the ward, bearing a motionless | propricty of coutining nurses strictly to such work aa 
Daly upon a streteher, Ie ix deposited inn snowys- | is tnplicd in their name, and Ieaymg the rough and 
xhvetod bed, and the bouse-surgvun steps to the bedside | dirty labour of cleansing the ward to others i 
to examine the ease again, although he lie already | appohmed for the purpose. In one large P ; 
inapected it below. Siena of returahig animation ' perkitpe ua muny others, we believe thie plan is adopted. 
soon appear, the pationt wragns, and tosses to aul fro.) A superigr class of women would probably 
But he is seriously hare | Bluod is oozing from a! secured, Some arrangement, tow, should be 
swelled woitut on one temple, Hu becomes more and; which their Sunday confinement should be dant 
more restless, A note is despatched ta the ward- | The employment of male nes for wicas 
surgeon, who resides at some distance. He is out at a} another subject worthy of oensideration: thia plan ts 

¥, but plossury.<a jve way to this call; bia, in operntion, we belleve, ak Greenwich Hospital; And, 
port in Jollet dnd Wmore homely gne buttoned | last of all, a good of uscd and interesting booky 

@ver the gay wat. He is hurriedly driven to Se) Heals Fe a ticeat tea tonged: + throughout. 
Heapital, and iret i Liow@ froin the time the messenger | an hospital, . This plan 4s pargistly oe. 
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itittéh with which *o are oureclres fimitiaity 
id, but many of the books are unsuited “for 

antiquated works are not adapted for 
Seueration of readers. | 
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HH Urls curious to ace what hitherto neglected holes and 
corners are ransacked now-a-days for historical and 
biographical material, and still more curious to find 
H} what interesting stuff such researches bring to light. 
A very successful explorer in tho realm of Inw and 
lawyers is Lord Campbell, wha las turned his learucd 
labours’ to popular account in his Livre of the Lard 
Chancellors and Lives of the Chief-Justices of Fayzland, 
From the Jatter work we propose to glean ag many 
curiosities as will interest the reader for half an hour, 
Wf he will favour us, or, as we night put i, favuur 
hirneelf with reading what, for his amusement, we are 
about to write. Lord Campbell's Lives couuncaee 
with the Norman Conquest, for the chict-justiceship 
was a Norman, and not an .tnglu-Saxon motitution- - 
indeed, an attempt an the part of the king to centialise 
the administration of justice ina ripreme fudge, as 
be aimed at centralixing the administration of yovern- 
ment in his own supreme majesty. PCdid not suceeed, 
however, if it was ever intended, ss oa destrover of 
already existing dustitutions, Tu eourse ¢f time this, 
with all Nonnan innovations, cordially compromised 
the matter with what wag more demoeratic ia the use 
an® wont of law or government; and the whele bus 
come down to us as one venvrable unity. 

From the reign of William, the lone series af ehtet= 
justices consisted of nobles aml barou-bishops, who 
were usualy mon of mark under the crown, and whom 


jt was necessary to conciliate with the possession of 


power. In the reiqn of Henry I1f, this daugerons order 
of judgeg fell into disloyalty: and a good oxense wits 
furnished for restricting their duties to matters of mere 
administration. ‘Che line of baronial justiciars, however, 
closed, ft is considered, with the best on the hist—a man 
of genius and humble orizin, win, in the confusion of 
the timo, slipped into the office for a year or two. 
This was Henry de Dracton, whem Lord Campbell calla 
one of the greatest jurists of any aye or country. 


civilian, as had been determined, but a baron, a seu of 
the sword, a Bruce—the grandfather of (the Bruce of 
Bannockburn.’ 
and continued there till the acecssion of Mdward £, 
when, on the death of the Maid of Nor ay he returned 
to Scotland, and throw himeelf into the tumult of the 
Scottish succession. One chicf-justic. waa haniwed at 


Tybarn, in 1889, hy the barene, who were then at | 
variance with Richard 1, and who «uw in the jrelue , 


their great encniy. Shortly afterwards. several of the 


judges were tricd by the House of Conmncts, for having, 


fiven the king falee advire at Nottingham. with the 
view of preventing 4 convocation of the harens. 
were transported to Ireland. In the biography of Sir 
, Wiltiam Gascoigne, Lend Campbell contends, in xpite 
“of those who would throw historic doutt coer the 
_ Tnattar, that this chief-juatice did really commit Prince 
Henry to the Bench Prison, for interfering violently in 
_ behalf of one of his servants, indicted at the bar of 
-the court. ‘The snoveasor of Sir William was Sir W. 
-Hankford, of whose life nothing is so memorable az his 
. wade of leaving it. Ho wished to die, but shrunk from 


} stake Cuties his body, Several of hie deer having 
+ Bébn'stelon, he seb a keeper to watch ia tho park 
agi with ontless & shoot any intruder 


ST ae ete A Serene reemeleaeatnttine eer 
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Ife had learned the taw ia Mugland, : 
Heo had adry pedantry af sperch, which it is now 


They | 
“Fone hold acl ten ebildren, he fixed on the young and 


mulcdde, docing that the self-slayer’s goods were usually | 
xt, and be himeclf taried in a cross-rond, with a 


who would | uncanunics!, and involving ex ication, Coke 
night, the i imade no demur, and they Sere ariel 
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keeper met such a man, and shot btm ‘Sead : this wer 
his master. The story is xell autheatioated, 6 


In a succession of chief-justiccs, wo fhad no aomark- | 
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able men till Queen Elizabeth's tine; they wer mostly | 


subservient to the powers that were, particularly. the: 


time of Henry VILL, who, reigning after the falk of 


the barons and before the rise of the Canunona, eaf 
the Golden Age of Muaaish royalty. Lis chiefs f 


Montagu, when a young man, just sont to the Howse’, 


of Commons, was ambitions of playing a Roman ‘pars 
for his delet; and denounced in’ u flovil harangee 
Wolses‘s coming down to dat House. to hurry on #& 
very slow money-bil But neat day, he was eent for 
by the king, who tha addressed hin: ‘Ho! wilt they 
not let hol page Po Phe young patriot, in a great 
fright, went on hia knees, when the jovial Henry, 
laying his hand on his head, wont on: / Get my bill 
passed by twelve @clock to-morrow, or clan hy twe 
Yelock to-morrow this liad of yours shall be off)? 
Montagh was tumediately cured of lis pubhe sptyit, 
andl devitine a steady caurtion the reat of hie diye, 

The most remarkable ebiefjustice in Queen lliza. 
beth’s tame was Popham. He was ateleu by gipsiog 
in lis infaney, and his life i early youth waa wild, 
reckless, and pratligate. While a law-student in the 
Middle Ponpte, he was in dhe habit of robbing travellora 
ow Shootec’s HL -at that time rather a gentlomanty 
This wife, however, redaimed him, aud 
he became a lard student. 

After Popham—who dint immensely rleh-- came 
Chiefjustice Mlening, of whent danies 1 used to aay 
Gand itis sufficient here tu say), that he was a juke 
after Mas own heart; and then cane ‘the greatest 
omteto of Mighsh materia gurispradence, Sir Kdward 
Coke. His father was oa lawyer, and the sen Chorn 
L550) resobved to study iw Coo make money, and be a 
dtdee,  Hreawasaciniracte of perseverance and induatry, 
He seomed fo dive on iis ‘law,’ aa Boniface feed 
on tig ales he ate at, and: drank of, and slept upon 
it-- allowing diimmedf none of the ainusementa natarel 
to those of his age Neither (hon por at any other 
tine, did he ever rend a play. seca play neted, or sit 
th company with an oactors and sot, Hhe WMackstone, 
he could wote verses for his children. Phe result of 
thiw severe aadastny was, tbat be eclipsed all his come 
petitors, and, as Lord Ciinpbell says, (rose in hia pros 


Curiously enough, the first of the mere judges, the | tesstan a rapiddy as Lord irkine did two hundred 


first chief-justico ‘at the king's ploas ne, was ret at 


seorsdautern’  Tfe nsirmed an hearess, sho brought him 
Lod00d,and dived bappity with ior shove a duzen youre, 
Heowas all bis dif aiere lawson Newher philosophy 
ner poctry daebany pace do dus hard practienl mund, 


amusing te read Boing chosen Speaker in the Com- 
wions, he eran hie first speech to the queen this te 


“Asin the Leavens a stay ts but opaeun corps, wit it 


hath reccived Fight from the aun, go stand I, corpus 
cpacam, womrute body, uot your higdiness'a bright 
soning wisdous hath deoket on me nod allowed me” 
Vhis he doubtless considered particularly eboies and 
happy. In boas, he became 2 widower, and castiag 
about at obec dor another wife to preside over bia 


beatiful Lady Hatton, biteay widewed, though scarcely 
twenty yoarsot age, She had adready been woocd by 
her cowan, Francis Bacon: bat he was poor, and she 
give him ono ecuceuragement Coke, in the first 
inwtanes, apphed to the father and uncle of the beauty 
and being the greatest lawyer, and now ane of the 
richest men in Kagland, it was agreed te, It dd not 
suit the lady herself, and she refused ta be married in 
aharch toa crabbod old law-book, who was only plain 
Mr Cokegand old enough to be her father. She would 
agree onty .o a private jage; and thotgh Arch- 
bishop Whitgift had denoufféed private marriages as 


in a private 




















me; Yt was not a happy union. Lady Hetton 


“4eeot her own name and her own property. She loved 


: ng her husband hated—masquea, balls, the 
company of the gay and the gallant, and the of 
Surrey and Spenscr. In year, they had a daughter, 
who was afterwards the unhappy cause of much atrife 
between thom. 

On the a¢cession of King James, Coke was knighted, 
and retained as attorney-general. At the trial of Sir 
Walter Kaleigh, his behaviour was violent in the ex- 
treme, und shewed that Judge Jeffreys did not mono- 
poliso jadicial coarseness and injustice. The only 
redeeming feature in his insolence, was its universality : 
he flattered no man, high or low. Ho always kept that 
sturdiness of disposition which broke out sa remark. 
ably in tho Intter years of his Jong and energetic life. 
His rivatry with Bacon, seven or eight years his junior, 
was keen and incessant. Tiacon gives one paasage of 
it, which is absolutely laughable: it was concerning a 
motion he wae to make in the Court of Exchequer, 
sach as would be disagreeable to Coke. ‘This I did in 
as gentle and reasonable terma as might be. Mr Attor- 
ney kindled af it, and said: “Mr Bacon, if you have 
any tooth against me, pluck it out; for jt will do you 
more hurt than all the teeth in your head will do you 
good.” I anawered coldly in these very words: “ Mr 
Attorney, Lrespect you: Pfear you not; and the leas 
you speak of your own greatness, the more I will think 
of it.” He replicd: “J think scorn to stand on terms 
of greatness with you, who are less than little —leys 
than tho Jonat;" and other such atrauge, light terms he 
gave me with that insulting, which cannot be expressed.” 
And so the seulding went on (for we cannot quote it 
all) between these two mmortilithes—-the reapective 
oracles of law and philosophy. 

Tn 1606, he waa ercated Clicf-juatice of the Common 
Pleas, In this office, he steadily set his free against 
the despotic attempts of the crown, which, having 
destroyed the power of the Darons, was now “destined 
to yield in turn to the better-rooted power of the 
Commons. James wished to subject civil as well as 
ecclesiastical enses to the Huh Cominission, Cake 
opposed it. The King made him a member of the 
Commiesion, but: he woukl not sit. The archbishop 
of Canterbury then advised the king to sit in it him. 
self; but Coke told him that, by the law of England, 
the king cannot, in his own person, adjudge any case 
at all. Ifia majesty got into a rage, to think that he 
should be undor the law! But Coke quoted Bracton 
against him, and completed his discointiture with Inw 
Latin! The king, or another occgasion, required him 
to slop a trial which he was hearing, and udjeurn the 
court; but Coke went thiough with the case, and 
decided it. The king, in a passion, sent for all the 
judges, and asked them if they ourcht not to have 
adjourned, and if they would not adjourn in a similar 
ease, when they cried: ‘Yer, yes!’ But Coke would 
only say: ‘When the case occurs again, Iwill act 
according to law’ Bacon, who was standing by, put in 
a word, when the chiefjustice turned round upon him 
with: “Mr Attorney, you exeecd your authority: for 
it ia the duty of counsel to plead ‘before tie bench of 
judges, not against them,’ 

Jn 1621, after an Interval of six years, a parliament 
was summoned ; and Coke, who saw that his drvam of 
court favour was over—seeing, too, Lord Bacon high 
ju power—had himself returned to the House of Com- 
tons for a Cornish borough, and put himself at the 
howl of those Puritans who were, twenty-eight yeara 

later, to overturn the throne. Ho was now sixty-nine 
oo ears old, frosty, and kindly withal. He began with 

roam ifupply’ and ‘grievance! ae latter 

discussed whonevetethe former was demanded. 
Bao againat the ‘monopolies’ of the kingdom 

were done away with, Ho also 
“feta the eljouranenn the House hy tite king; acd 
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at the close of of the sos, ri neem 
protestation that the liberties, 

of parliament axe the ancient 
of English subjects. James,” i 
the journals of the House, tore out the | anreyslarer nad : 
this impertinence, and dissolved. the palane, Coke’ 
was committed to the Tower; but on thewecesdion af 
Charles I, he was again in parliament, add agein ja | 
opposition. The old man was 8 sort of Jack Wilkes | 
in his day, and waa returned for two counties at tha 
same time. Charles told the Commons, if they did 
not give the supply, ‘he must use the means which 
God had put into his hands,’ &. The House fasted; 
and took the sacrament; and the same day Coke, then 
seventy-seven years of age, began his quaiat aad 
crabbed speeches about Magna Charta, Nullas liber ' 
homo, Habeas Corpus, and so forth; and in a short 
time had drawn up and brought forward the ‘ Petition 
of Right” It passed the Commons. The send 
lawyera to argue against it at the bar of the Lords, bat 
Coke prongrens them at law, and into law the bill 
passet . 

Coke soon after retired from public life, and prblished 
his famous commentary upon Littletou. He resided 
at Stoke with hia ill-fated daughter, who had become 
disgraced. Lady Hatton, who had long deserted hin, 
became a great favourite at court, where ahe made 
everybody merry with describing the odd ways of ‘old 
Cook. 

Coming now to the time of the Commonwealth, 
Rolle is memorable for his moderation and his oppo- 
sition to Cromwell, whenever the policy of the latter 
fed him to ciaregard the constitation. Gilver was in 
many things nearly as despetic as the Stuarts, In a 
case of illegal taxing, he sent for the judges, and 
rated them for their reluctance to justify it. When 
they «puke of Magna Charta, he told them that their 
Mana Chartn—javing it a very curious and laughable 
promainciation, stil preserved among the traditions of 
Westminster Hall—had no weight at all with bim in 
the case, If this game Oliver, whom Carlyle worghi 
in his own ‘cutonic fashion, may be called the hand 
of the Commonwealth, Chief-justice 8t John may be 
called ita head, for he ‘planued all the schemes for the 
overthrow of the royal prerogative, He was Hampden’s |, 
counsel in the ship-money caso; he was also the author |! 
of the English Navigation awa, lately repealed. 

After the Restoration. Sir Matthew Halo was a {i 
remarkable example of moral purity and judicial inde- 
pendence at such a period. The witchcraft trial, in 
Which he sentenced two poor old women to be hanged, 
isa blot upon his character; and yet no man should 
he condernned for hie sincere belief. In 1668, ha was 
invited to assist the bishop of Chester and Richard 
Baxter, in making a church cstablishment which should 
include the Presbyterians; but it fell to picoca, Among 
niany other hooks, he wrote letters to his eg vie 
aml among other exhortations, advises them ‘¢ 
the condition of the poultry about the hoon SF 
No discredit to a woman to be a hert-housewlfe; np 
about to order their clothes with the most 
tu mend them when they want,’ 4c. But in his owo 
| person he was a great sloven—one of the most slsuple 
| and careless of mortals. He married his maid-servan 
in his old age, and never cared to bare any 
with the great or wealthy: his children turned out 
| the better for it. Every one to bie trade, and 

one to his station, say we. Sir Matthew 
administering justiee to others, failnd | 
justice to his own bape 

During the time that clapeed fren 
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to the Revolution, there deren 
fire 


We ai oat Serogge, « Roce, | 
Catt for thle een ia ton tee 
| at of ten mat ‘cn then chinking the: i 
feelings rem the other wey; a wadlenly taraed. x : 
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phat pais seoffed sh their testimony, -arvd' Jet‘ tho 
vet ee After 
‘came Pemberton, ‘was Tt sufficiently 
scscepulocs, end we themiron 10 Tako 
H way for Saunders, who 


having generall of chs ud bie thow on tha bent 
his elbow on AC 
and cumin y efionrs bray ane who sat nearhim. His 


an old tailor neat Temple 

poop a tadlor’s wife wae his nurse; and in his 
seat of fortunes, he afill stayed with his carly friends. 
He ~~ walk very philosophically from Westminatcr 
Ball ta the ah where, solaced by his pipe and 
justice was very fond of playing 
a Leeds belonging to his landlady. He 
poor tailor and fds wifo his executor and 


Passing over the ‘blood-boltered" Jeffrcys, and the 
tools of James I1., we come to the Revolution. ‘The 
new order of judges is worthily headed by Sir John | 
Holt. He was the first to lay dawn the jaw, that a 
slave cannot breathe in England; he also ended the 

ice of bringing a man’s former misdeeds to tell 
against him on trial, an? ihe practice of bringuyr 
prisoners fettered to the bar, He put down preweu- 
tions for witchcraft: in eleven cases, he dicected the 
acquittal of the old women; he went further, and 
directed that every witch-proseentor aliould Limself be 
tried as a cheat, whereupon the crime of witchcraft 
waddenly ceased. - 

‘fle biography of the bench hencefatward loses the 
interest which belongs to political movement and per- 
sonal peculiarities. The more constitutional behaviour 
of the rulers, and the quieter course of justice, produce 
a sameness in which the individual sinks in the offlee. 
There is very little attraction in the legal history af the 
Ryders, Wilmote, Parkers, Pratts, Raymonds, and Lees. 
| Eord Carnpbell closes Ins list with Lord Mansfield, a 
man variously estimate: in his time. but whose chief 
merit with posterity is the framing of the coumercial 
code of England, which Holt had already becn trying 
to develop. Into the parviculars of his Ife, we cannot 
now enter. We have got over more cround than we 
expected, when we began to cream these volutes; and 
it was in anticipation of being restricted by our space 
before we got through the list Crit we proposal ty 
donfine our notebiha to the judges in tho olden time. Hf] 
the reader think our gossip too scant, ve have put liln 
on the track tor finding as imuch ag will saftttce bins, 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH SPY SYSTEM, 


Axone the many familics which rose into notice under 
the empire of the first Napoleon, few held a inore 
distinguished position in the Parisian society of the day 
than that of the Countess B--—-. Her honse. at the 
period of which we speak, was the rendezvous of all the 

eclebrities of the time—marshal. of Frenee, statesinen, 

artists, men of letters, alike crowded 10 her saloons, 
The Baron M—— was one of her most frequent prucsts, 

and had the reputation of being as witty and anusing | 
a personage as could be met with; in consequence. his 
circles, fa which, though sought, even by the highest | 





hap recta he had found means to ot tain an 


mine the winter of 1805, 4 brilliant party 
wae seecmbled in the gay saloons of the Countess 
TF onan when @ gentleman, well known to all, arrived 
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im fct, bora scen to eater aad to leave she, cabinet af 


in which, though but Littl: was kaown of his | 





in booathless haste, and epparently much excited. He 
poo hie way as qo? as possible to the countess, 
to hear what great piece of | 
sara be cman inted with | 
: , ?well aequain' 
here. 1 


ie a wedowbtedly apy; ho bas 











Monsieur Fouché? 


The assembled guceta were thundordrack. a 4 at ~ 


Sel 


unexpected announcement, exch one endesvonsing 
recollect what indiscreet expression might 
his lips in the presenco of the treacherous 
all, naturally enough, feeling extremely uni ot the. 
possibility of being called upon to answer he mma 
long-forgotten words, spoken, as they thought, iw: rhe, 
security of private sovicty. The hostess of course. 
was most indignant at the insult which bad beea pot 
upon her, and could hardly believe in the trath of the 
accusation. 

However, somethin must he done; the baron was 
momentary expected; and untesa ie were able to clear 
himself from this scrious imputation, he nut be at 
once expelled from the society, After some discussion, 
therefore, if was decided that, upon the arrival of Baron 
M » the countess shonkl request a fow minutes 
private couversation with tind; thet eho should taka 
him sate another room, and having told hins of what he 
was accused), should ask it he had any explanation to 
offer, as otherwise she should be obliged to signify to 
him, thet he must discontinue hiv visits. 

In the midst of the invective: which were poured 
forth on the head of the unfortunate haron, that worthy 
made his appearance. Tnimediutely all was silent; and 
thouch he advanced to greet lia friends with his cus- 
tomary easy awnirance, he evideutly aaw that all was 
not issht, as his most intimate assovintes of yeaterday 
avoided spcaking to him, or, at most, gave him the 
slightest possible salutation. 

Net being, however, sory ciusily abashed, Baron 
M-—-— proceeded, us usual, to inake his bow to the 
hostess, who at oneo, as had bee agreed, said to him: 
‘Monsicur le Rarua, oy Porequest the favour of a few 
words with yor in private ?? 

“Certainly, madame,’ replied the baron, offering hig 
arm, which she declined to take, ated forthwith led the 
way to an ante-chamiber, 

The countess, fecluig naturally very nervous at the 
part ale tind to perfor, a¢ length said, with sume hesi+ 
tation: ‘ Tkhnow not whether you are aware, Monsieur lo 
Baron, of the werivus accusittion which hangs over you; 
ane whieh, uoless you can remove or explain aatisfia- 
torily, must for ever close my doors against you The 
baron was all attention, as the conmntess continued: §L 
hise been informed, upan «hat appotrs lo be undoubted 
authority, that you are in the pay of Monsieur Fouchd 

that yon are, mi rhort, a spy.’ 

“Oh, replied the baron, ‘is that all? I will mag 
attempt to deny ity nothime can be more true; Lam 
aeps,’ 

f Aud how,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘have you dared to 
insult me sud my guests, by presuming te present 
yourself aight after night at my house, in such ag 
watorthy meade 2" 

‘DT orepeat’ sud.the baron with all possible coolness, 
“chat fauain the pay of Fouche: that Dam a spy: and 
itt (hig capacity, upon some subjcets, J ane tolorably well 
informed, af which, Madame ta Comtesse, EF will give 
yona proof. On the last pay-day, at Mousicur Fouls’ 
you reeetved your pay, for the infurnation you by 
brought him, immediately after [had reecived mine! 

‘What!’ ert the countess; ‘dure you jostauate 
anything so infumeus 2 Towa have you turned out of 
the house insteuthy,’ 

‘fe Sy, madang,” answered the baron: ‘that I am @ 
spy, have not attempted to deny ; that yoo are like. 
wise a spy, 1 have long known, and can readily prove. 
We are in the sana boat-—we sink or swim 





Lif you prageed tu denounce me, I shall aleo demcraros 


you; and cnere is ar end of both of us.” If you 
uphold me, I will aphold you, and we shall go on as 


learned, ia the most; before.’ 
o ‘Well,’ said the lady, cousilerably embarrassed at 

















fading that her ecerct was known, ‘ what is to be-dune P 
Yam in amost diffeult position.’ 

*Not at a, nuwlame,’ replied the baru. ‘7 will tell 

ou what to do: tuke my arn, and we will retum 
together to the drawing-roam, where you will announce 
that sy explanation has been satisfactory.’ 

The countess, seeing there was nothing clec to be 
done, determined to make the best of if, and as she 
advanced inty the room said, with one of her swectest 
amiles: ‘I am delighted to tell you, that Monsicur le 
Baron hag been able to give inc an explanation, which, 
though E cannot divulge it, is im all respects perfectly 
satisfactory to me, and therefore, Lain gure, it will be 
so to you, The guests were at once relieved from a 
weight of anxicty, the evening passed off with the utmost 
hilarity, and the baron regained tbe good opinions be 
had lost. It was not until long afterwards that the 
real facts of this singular history became known. 








HUNTERS EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMAL GRATING. 


Mr Branssy Brake Coornr, in delwering Jately an 
oration at tho Royal College of Stureous, in memory of 
the Jmmortal genius, Johu Hunter, gave the following 
amusing Hustrations of Munters peculiar views respecting 
the blood of animals :-— 

§ Hunter bad snore clearly recomnised the great fiinport- 
ance of this Muid than any physioloist who had pone before 
hin, His views with respeet to the importance of the 
blood to the aniual ceanoniy, led hing te the belief that the 
Wood was chdowed with a Tite of its own, More or Jess 
Independent of the vitahty of dhe animal in whieh it 
ebeulated, Tho following experiments seemed te have 
been justituted with the view of establishing the fact, that 
the bload of a Living ambnal eo, even under ther titlersal 
alimulos dudueced by the jntroduetion of the part of anethes 
aniinal inte itself? hy ingrvaftig, nourish andl support i so 
ag to convert it inte apart of itvel@  Tbuater transplanted 
a humeir tovth te the combhof a coach, where it net ony 
beeama fixed, but actually became part ef the ouranie 
structure of the cock’s comb; lie proved this bly injecting 
the cock’s head, and, on disseetion (as the preparation. on 
the talle atustrated), the Uload-vessels filled with) the 
colouring matter af the figeetion were traced ante the 
eapithivies of the Tinting membrane of the cavity of the 
tooth, The most edrifing iostanee of this incorporation 
of a foreign organic body with a living wy was shewn by 
the learned orator ja anether preparatiogy made hy the 
immortal Tiiater, in whieh the spar of a ecoek haut heen 
removed frous ita ley aid transplanted: to its comb, where 
it not only continued to grow, but had acquired a tar 
eteator slee than the spar ever acquired: in its natural 
situation, The result ot this eaperiinent involved avery 
interesting physiological mqairy how the capillaries, whieh 
sore destiocd by nature merely to fareish blecd fired tor 
the elaboration of the tissues of the comb, shonld, ander 
the stimulus of necessity, to ase Titers own capression, 
be rendered competent te eliminate the horny matter of 
the spur, even te the extent ef an hypertrophied condition, 
Tho orator then took an claborate review of the digestive 
organs of various animals, and found that, hu certain 
instances, they were capable of becommny moditied to meet 
contingencies te which an auimal might be exposed, by 
whieh change the animal mitt be reudered capatle af 
existing and even thugs oma hind of food enthiely of an 
epposita character to that originally intended by uature 
for its support and nourishment, and juste iting which Mr 
Cooper mentiourd, that Hunter fed a seagnll matueatly a 
Uird of prey) with grain, and after twelve months he des- 
troyed the hind, and, upon exainination, found that its 
normally membranous stomach had become much Uuchened, 
and so changed in character, ad to resemble in appearance 
the giaant of the gramluivergus fowl rather than that of 
@ varnlvorous lind, Another striking instance of the 
satel molifiration of the digestive apparatos, was 
: ey Hunter in the crop of the pigeon durime the 
nia leh glee This crop, which at other thacs wes 
res . 





to that of birds in general, during Incubation 





















assumes a plendular character, which exables st, in pddition 

to ita ontinary fonction, to secrete a i 
ejected, and affurds a vourishment fur iea’y i 
rendering the crap, io fact, a lind of mangriery ee 





GOD BLESS You! 


Gon bless you !’—kind, familiar words! 
Before my cyes the letters ewim; =>. 

For—thrilling uature’s holiest chords—- 
My sight with fond regret grows dim. 

God bless you! closes up each page 
Traced by the well-beloved of yoro; 

Whose letters still, from youth to age, 
That tondly-onxious legend bore. 


1 hecded not, in carlicr days, 
The import of that yearning prayor; : : 
To me ‘twas bat a kindly phrase, 4 
Which houschold Jove might freely spare, 
But now that grief strange power affords, 
In those Jove-ballowed scrolls I find 
Those earnest, pleading, sacred words, 
With all Jifo’s tenderness entwined ! 


Now thou art gone (ah! dark above 
Thy gravestone tloods the winter rain), 
Anti all the old, sweet honsehold love, 
Faden into memory’s silent pain, 
On earth for me no human heart 
Again will breathe those words divine ; 
But, sainted soul! where’or thou art, 
Thy augel-pleading sti is mine, 
Eviza Craven Ganen, 








CRANGE AC TICK Waoot- MILES, 


Th consequence ef an advanee that had taken place In 
the pres of olive-oil from LA ta L.70 per ton, the 
nemifacturers of woollen cloths have had recoatae to 
e\periments that prowise to change materially the economy - 
of the wool-nulls, Ht has been dund by one of them in 
the neigbbows hood af Tharlstone, near Penistone, that milk 
mixed with osbanseers the desired purpose gready better 
than oil alone; and the consequence already is, that the 
Smiths mother? is in great request by speenlators in the 
districts of the inilla, ‘This discovery will probably reduce 
the sanitary influence ascribed to wool-mills in our dest 
nunber, while it may perhaps give greater facilities for 
the revival of the old practice of oil-aneintag, 


CURIOUS CISTOM. 
They have a ecmions custom in the United Staten of 
ascertains how long it is before life is extinet im thes: }- 
whe are hanged, as will appear fram the fallowing account 
of the eaceution of two men named Larry Foote and 
James APCaftrey, each fir a donble murder, aad on the. 
sume ycdlows, at Newhaven, the caplal of the state of 
Connecticut, on 2 October 18450,... Drs Jewett, Hab: 
lard, and ‘Taylor, the niedical attendants on the occaatoa, - 
examined the piuses of the executed men, and ascertained + 
that the list strugge of Foote cecurred seven unimgtep, 
after the drop fell, that the pulse in the wrist ceased bp » 
sight and a half minutes, and at the heart ia ten ainntes 
M‘Cathey's pul<e beat 110 to the minute fer four caltgeae 
after he fell; the pulse ceased in six mingtea at the welst, 
and the heart ceased to boat in nine aod a half aint 
Marjoribunas's Travels ia Sowth and North America. {Going « 
pretty far fer the sgke of suience, thie !] . ~, 


Biter, 








Prouted ant Pabbehod br W. ond D Cosmeras, High 
Idinburgh, Alen auld be W. 8, Omg, Anson Corner, London ; 
, Camm nn, 33 Weet Nile Strect, Glegrow; wid J. MAG amath*: 
® Upper Sackville Mreer, Dahlia. fulvertiacments, for Foutety 
Lene, Soma Sieaut, Lowden, is wheun aii aprlioatians 
. Lom 
ing thea inscriion mest be made. u 
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THE RAPPINGS 


‘Wrrenzs, fairics, spectros, oracles, and secons-sight, 
having successively had their day, a new delusion 
was fequired wherewith to interest the public mind, 
and, behold ! the want is sapplicd, The now manifes- 
tation consists in Rappings. America has the merit 
of discovering, or at Jeast of porfecting, thi: ghostly 
wonder. England, on tire aceamon of the Cock-lane 
Ghost, waa favoured with rappings to a respectable 
extent; and everybody knows that unaccountable 
sounds of the rapping genus have, from time iinic- 


morial, been the sure signal of domestic calaniitios, But 
demonstrations af 


all these occasional and arbitrary 
something, are only the skirmishing forerunners of the 


grand spiritual battery now in operation in the United | 


States. Over the whole country, rapping goes un asa 
natioual institution. Every town of any size is provided 


with a circle of believers, to w hot rapping is vouchsafel, | 


Philadelphia alone has 300 such mystic circles; and, 
altagether, the States are said to have G0,000- -each 
with its attendant spirits, all of whom are rapping most 


industriously for the edification of a credulous public, | 


As rappings are probably about to begin on an equally 


important scale in England—for they will be sure to : 


come, if sought after—it may be of usc tu suy a word 
beforehand respecting their manus res. 

Rappings commenced in America in what may be 
called a legitimate manner. One night, inthe year dn47, 
the eound of a knocking at the street-door was heard 


ville, Wayne Connty, state of New York. 
dvor was opened, nobody was to be seen. ft was 
immediately shut. Again a loud knocking was heard. 
Opened once more; nu one was visible. From this 


a very strange way, much to the annoyance of Mr 


the house, when it became occupied by Lr Jolin PD. Fox 
and bis family. Mrs Fox and the Misses Fox have 
ever since bad wouderful things to tell of tle spiritual 


of the rappings. 

_apping ddemopatration is quite as good as Defoc's | 
‘orenat of Mrs. Veal's ghost. 

n ‘tee acertain night in March 1545, she proceeds | 
doy, ‘we conchided to go to ped early, and not Jet 
“She noise noiee disturb us; if it caine, we thought we would | 
5 bus try to get a good night’s rest. My 
bed when we first beard the 


in the house of a Mr Weckman, in the village of Hydes- | 
When the’ 


time, rappings by invisible agency were carried on in| 


Weekman ; and for this, or some other canve, he left 


world, and have become the aceredited media or pro- . 
Mrs Fox's history of the | 


| the other hed in : the roan, an the noise, A trlod to 

»make a sunilar one by anapping their tingera, ‘Phe 
| youngest girl is about twelve years old. Aa fast as 
she made the noise with ber hands or fingrra, the 

sound was followed upin the room Te did not sound 
‘difs rent at that time, only it made the same number 

of sounds that the girl did. When she stopped, the 

sound stool stopped tor a short time. The other girl, 

who isin her fiftevath your. then apvke in sport, and 

said: “Now, do just as bdo: eount ono, two, three, 
“four,” &¢. atviking one hand in the other at the same 
sthue The blows wich she mide were repeated: as 
before. Teappeared to anawer her by repeating every 
blow that she made. She oly did so once, She then 
; ben to be startled ; and then P spoke, and said to the 
Dhaise. Count tere” and then it nade ten strokes or 
| noises. Phen asked the ages of ny different children 
sucecsaively. nnd it cave a nuniber of taps, correspond. 
mg ta the ages of iy chiklren. FP then asked if it was 
a human bong that was making the noise, and if it 
was, do mmimutest it by the same noise. There was no 
jnoise. TL then asked af at wax a apirit, and if it was, to 
manifest it by two sounds, J heard (wo pounds as soon 
pas the words were spoken. J thon asked if an injured 
I then heard the rapping 


spirit, to give me the sound. 
“dastinety, d inquired if if waa injured in this horse. 
Tt rapped, Waggehe onjurer living ? -same answer. I 
further tadersr@Bd that ite remains were buried under 
the dwelling; that it was thirty-one years of age, a 
maly, md had Jef a faniuty of five children, all living, 
Was the wite diving? = rilenee Dowd? — rapping, 
Tfow long Kine ? —two raps.’ 

Attention being vow paid to the aaeppinge, He was 
found they could be methedised, aud roles formed for 
their interpro tation. In this new spirit-language, a 
single rap sicnifled * Yox’ and the answer ‘ No,’ was 
indicated by silcuee. The spirit: bein asked whether 
iowould spa out oa reply if the alphabes were called 
Lover, it rapped at aftirmative  ‘Vhis was a great step 
“in advance. A printed alphabet betsy now Inid on the 
table, a person pointed tocach letter in succession, and 
on arriving at the required Ictter, a rap was hoard, 
The queriet then recommenced, until each letter com- 
| posing the anawer wis sivnifiec. In this way, names 
‘and sentences were slowly spelled out, mach to the 

aclight of the auditory. When the spirit wanted the 
| alphabet, it always gave five rapa, Another feature in | 

the manifestations was soon determined. The spirit 
| appeared to have a will of ite own, and would answer 
only th a favourite interpreter or medium If | 


just iain down. It com- tlds nadia a vv present, she opicls was exenedlagly 
from all other notses I tacitarn. No medigm, got such ready answers ss 
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is veda ‘coutideted to be a Osshes cepileaion: thet 
u i when part of Mr Fox's family remdyed 46 Rochester, 
}-ahis girl included, ‘the sounds accompanied them.’ 
Whether the spirit had been accidentally packed up in 
the trunks, no one could tell. The sudden arrival of 
the manifestations at Rochester created, as may be 
supposed, an immense sensation. <A public mecting 
was called, to consider what should be done; and a 
committee having been formed to make all necessary 
investigntions, several learned dignitaries took the 
matter in hand, It was of no usc; all failed to arrive 
at any satisfactory solution of the mystery. 

In November 1849, the rappings hal attained o 
singular pitch of audacity, Acting on the aggressive, 
they signified that the Fox family had a duty to per- 
form, and ought to propagate a knowledge of the new 
spiritual manifestation. The fame of the rappings was 
consequently sounded far and wide, and reverend 
divines crowded to the shrine, of which Mrs Fox and 
her three daughters were the priestesses. ‘The usual 
method of invoking the spirits was for a sclect party tu 
assemble round a table, and to put and reecive answers 
through a medimm; and thas clergymen, literary men, 
young ladies, and others, wuited the ghostly revelations 
in awestruck silence. ‘The Rey. C. Hammond, in his 
testimony to the rappings, mentions that the spirits 
did not always contine themselves to raps, but some- 
times proceeded to Jift the tables, and knovk the 
furniture about in a very curious way; all of which 
was vastly entertaining and supeestive, Te RAYS t 
On the third visit, To was selected from a ialfdozen 
gentlemen, and dirceted hy these sounds to retire ta 
another apartinent, in company with the three sisters 
and their aged mother. Tt was about cight o'clock mi the 
evening, A Jighted candle was placed on a Jarge table, 
and we sealed ourselves around it. PF ocveupied one side 
of the table, the mother and 5 ounest dauchter the right, 
and two of the sisters the left, leaving the opposite side 
of the table vacant. On taking our positions, the sonnds 
were heard, and continued to multiply and become 
more violent, until every part of the reom trembled 
with their demonstrations, ‘They were unlike any I 
had heard before, Suddenly, as wo were all resting on 
the table, 1 felt the side next to me move upward. 1 
pressed upon it heavily. but soon it passed out of the 


from the nearest person te it. 1 saw distinctly its 
position; not a thread could have connected jt with 
any of the company without my notice, for 1 had come 
to detect imposition, if it could be found. In this 
position we remained until the question was asked: 
“Will the spirit move the table back whore it was 
before ?”’—when back it came, as though if were carried 
on the head of some one who had not suited his position 
to a perfect equipoise, the balance being eometunes in 
favour of one side, and then the other; but it regained 
ita frat position.’ The reverend testitier adds: ‘That 
any of the company could have performed these things 
under the circumstances in which we were situated, 
would require a greater stretch ot credulity on my 
part, than it would to believe it was the work of 
apirite’ 

The Misses Fox, and a marricd sister uamed Mrs 
Fish, now visited New York, for the puipors of epread- 
dng tho faith. Here, as in Rochester, ‘ every conceivable 
test was applied in a manner to satisfy the most 

““poeptical,’ but nothing like trick conid he dlictted. 





H 


| 
{ 
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person I inquire aboug ‘a@rclative ?”-—Yea, was at once 
‘indicated by the knog “A near relative ?"— Yes, 


‘wince her death. 
reach of us all, full six foot from me, and at least four | 


ago the present month, was killed by wing, 










~tabing’ | setedléa wie 
formed, and hosts hy Lia i state ides oli 
Parties were made up to go and have an * evening With ; 
the spirite.’ Shades of fathers, mothers, children, aad, 
other relatives were called up in a friendly way to goreal - 
themsclvvs, and answer the questions that: were fat” 
to them. At one of these soirées, a certain ‘De J. WH. 
Francis dc termincd to have a chat with the spixita; and 
no sooner did he propose himself, thun lie was welcomed 
with a general roll of knockings from the mysterious" 
agents. who seemed to claim him ag an old aoquadtt-‘ 
ance, The following is the account of the colloquy - 
‘With his proverbial urbanity, seating himself, as. ie 14 
at the bedeide of a pationt, Dr F. asked, in torms of the, 
most insinuating blandness, whether the apirits présent 
would converse with any member of the company ? . 
Would they vouchsafe to speak to his ilugtrious friend, . | 
the world-renowned author, Mr Cooper? Would they | 
converse with the great American poet, Mr Bryant? To 
these flattering invitations no reply was given. Would 
they speak to 60 humble an individual as himself? Loud - 
knocks. Dr F. then asked, fixing on a person: “Was 
he an American? Was he an Englishman? Was he 
a Scotchman?” ‘The knocks were loud and unanimous. 
“Was he a merchant? Washe a lawyer? Washean | 
author 2”—Loud knocks, © Was he a poct??-—Yea, in 
distinet knocks. “Will you tell his name ?”—Here 
the spirits called for the alphabet, by sounds intelligible 
to the ghost-seers. It then spelled out B-u-r—when 
the company indiserectly, but spontaneously, inter- 
rupted, by crying out, “ Robert Burns,’ This wag the 
trie answer, 

Of course, this was very astonishing; bat something 
more strange was to follow. Notwithstanding thatthe 
spirit had declined to enter into conversation with Mr J. 
Fenimore Cooper-—-who, alas! has since joined the world 
of spirils—that gifted person made an attempt to hold 
a discourse with the unseen guest. He was at length - 
Hstened to, and so the conversation began. * Ia tho 


“A man?’—No answer, “A woman?”.—Yes, “A 
daughter? a mother? a wifeP’—No anawer. “A 
sister ?”—Yos. Mr (, then asked the number of years 
To thia an answer was given in rapid 
and indistinct raps, some counting forty-five, others 
forly-nine, fifty-four, &c. After considerable parleying 
as to the mamer in which the question should be 
answered, the consent of the invisible interlooutor was 
given to knock the years so slowly, that they might be | 
distinctly counted. This was done, Knock—knock - 
—knock--for what scemed over a minute, till tho - 
number amounted to fifty, and was imanimongly | 
announced by the company. Mr C. now asked: * Did 
she die of consumption?” naming several digoases, ta 
which no answer was given. “Did she die by accident?” 
—Yes. “Was she killed by lightning? Waa iP 
Was she lost at sea? Did she fall from a a 
Was she thrown from a horse?”—Yea. Mr Pent 
not pureue his inquiries any farthery and atated tothe: 
company that the angwera were cotrest—the. periiin, 
alluded to by him being a sister, at ty bing OS ie 


















from a horse !’ 

A volume could be filled with similar natraiires 
what, till the present day, ié going on in. 
in fact, a portly vobaxie “is preducedon the 4 















reer ie tages naitorniooen The 
4 5 “attended the nascse of the Minecs Fox, 
goon Hinbsd othera to try their hand at calling u 
“Sirbs, and ly the country was covered wi 
‘wigdia.” Peopte, when met in evening-parties, would 
propose te have some spiritual intercourse, and, as if 
the invisible world wero let Jooge, they seldom were 
Gisappainted. Spicer quotes the account given by ‘an 
eye-witness’ of what occurred at a meeting in his 
presence. ‘The spirits announced themselves, some- 
what anexpoctedly, by canting over the solid and pon- 
derous tuble;'’ and after several surprising vagarics, 
the demonstrations increneed in force and number, 
‘The table waa actually lifted up from the floor, without 
the application of a human hand or foot. <A table, 


weighing, I should judge, 100 pounds, was lifted up 
a foot the floor,‘the legs touching nothing. I 
jamped upon it, but it came up again! It then com- 












revisit the earth for the purpose of gvorigvaing. tables, 
god answering all sorte of ridiculous qnesilons, may 
Well excite surprise. But it would seam that Hin ' 
tite for the marvellous is never to be’ axtiited, . Th 
eireumstance of ‘the spirits’ being eullty 
of falschood, docs not awaken the sus of-the 


credulous—the Misses Fox smouthing away all diffignl- 
ties, by the simple explanation, that there ware ‘byt 
as well as truthful spirits, as they had found out ’ 
experience.” What may prove to be a solution of the 
rappings, may be shrewdly guessed from a single feet? 
the accomplished media exhibit to the faithful only on 
Payment of an entrance-fee. Ah, dollars, dollars, ye 
are at the bottum of it atter all! WwW. Cc. 


NOTES FROM MR F. HILL'S WORK ON CRIME, 


Ix the article, entitled ‘Not su Bad as We Seem,’ wo 
gave some iden of a portion of the contents of Mr Hill's 











rocking, without, however, allowing me to slide 
off, although it canted at least to an angle of 45 degrecs. 
- Finally, an almost perpendicular inclination slid me off; 
and another of the company tried it with the same 
results, These things all biuppened in a roont, which 
was light enough to allow of our sceing under and over 
and ell around the table, which was touched by no oue | 
éxeept the two persons who, respectively, got upon it 
to keep it down. We went into a darkened ream to 
seo the eptritual flashes of light, said to have beeu 
vouchaafed to sume investigaturs. Instead of this, we 
were ted with tremendous rappings all about us, 
Some of the blows on the walla, flour, and tables, within 
three inches of myself, were astounding. I could hardly 
produce such violent demonstrations with my fist, 
though I were to strike with all my might. The very 
walls shook. Answers to questions were given hy 
voneussions of varying force and intonation, according 
te the character of the spirits communicating. A 
favourite little daughter of one of the gentlemen present 
-—~a stranger from a remote state—who had Jeft the 
earth in the fourth year of her age, announced jer 
presence by a thick pattering rain of eager and joyful 
lite raps; and in answer to an inward request of her 
father, she laid her baby haud upon his forehead! "This 
waa aman who was no/ a believer iu these things; he 
had never before seen them; but he could not mistake 
the thrilling fecling of that spirit touch. J also hada 
similar manifestation, in the character of which T am 
not deceived. Suddenly, und without any expectation 
on the part of the company, the medium, Mr Hume, was 
taken up in the air! I had hold of his lind at the 
time, and I felt his feet; they were liftel a foot from 
the floor! He palpitated from head to foot with the 
contending emotions of joy and fear, whieh choked his 
ntiterance, Again and again he was taken from the 
floor, and the third time he wag carrie] to the lofty 
coiling of the apartment, with which bis hands and head 
1empe in genile contact. I felt the distance from the 
soles of hig boota to the floor, aud it was nearly three 
feet. Others touched his fect to satisfy themselves. 
. Thie statement can be substantiated, if necessary. No 
doubt itean! © these ‘eye-witnesses!’? What mischicf 
do they sot do to the cause of truth! 
_. It cannot, however, be supposed that there were not 
4 . Electricity, ventriloguiem, and logerdemain, 
certain mechanical contrivances, were cach pro- 
tposed as accounting for the manifestations ; but, 
aceonding to the sutborities on the subject, all conjec- 
were. failed to explain the rappings in any other way 
, thet aa «new spiritual development. Here the matter 


book ; but without attempting to convey a completa 
notion of its character nnd objects. Wo therefore 
return to the volume. Let us first indicate that Mr 
Hill, from his long official concern in the management 
of criminals, as well us from the reflective character of 
his intellect, and the temperately benevolent nature of 
his affections, is singularly well qualified to ingtruet so- 
ciety on crime and cruninals. He has, indeed, his own 
peculiar opinions on social questions, and with these 
not nearly the whole of his readers will concur; but 
it may at least be said, that he advanees his views 
with modeyty, and we inore than suspect that j¢ ja 
inerely a queslion of time when most of them will be 
generaily adinitted and acted upon. 

Tt is a comforting consideration that, contrary to the 
impression produced by some roeent statistical tables, 
erime is continually diminishing in this country, both in 
atrocity and in the number of its perpetrators. The 
returns should rather gratify than afilict ua, for they 
chiefly prove the increased effieency of the police. Mr 
Till mentions a curious and convincing illustration of 
the fallaciousness of returns of commitments, THe states 
that, when he commenced his inspectorship in Scotland, 
about twenty years ago, Wijrtonshire stood out as a 
county remarkable for appurent exemption from crime, 
Yet, at that very time, a local committee reported, that 
‘the prevalence of petty thefts and ponching, the 
nuisance of vagrancy, the insecurity of porson and 
property, and tho inadequate means of bringing 
offenders to jusiiee within the county, are matters of 
notoriety and grave import! ft is another cuuiforting 
circumstance, that, wlule the number of offencea and 
commitments mnay be considerable, the number of 
offenders may be small. Jt has been found that the 
seqnestration of twelve persons would, 1o all appoar- 
ance, entirely rid a Scotch county of crime. It ie 
to the same cffect, that we find one person, net above 
fifty years oli, to have been sixty-seven times in 
prison, In fact, much of the work of magistrates and 
judgea is a contunnal regrinding of the same limited, 
Materials; and the enst of our criminal procedure is far 
more than aufticient to furnisl handsome pensiona to 
all the criminals in the country. 

Mr Hill gives a curious historical chapter, contrasting 
the former state of crime with the present. The genera, 
picture of the past is dark; and some anecdotes of the 
aystern of strect robbery which cnce exixted in Lenden, 
read like travellers’ accounts of remote and barbarous 
countries. We have heard that Lord, Lynedoch, who 
died so lately as 1X44, had found it neceasary, in pro- 





* if . 

i me said to rest. America remains jn a state of 
“fetta “That any one in our day eas be wrought 
# ‘the belief, that departed spirits are permitted to 


Fe .5 ily case ae oe : 
iden ‘tad Siumds: the Mystery of the Day. By Yienvy Spicer, 








1a highwayman. 


ceeding through Cavendish Square to a party with his 
wife, to descend from the carriage and d it againet 
It was only in 1781, thet Horaca 
Walpole wruie the following recital to the Countess of 


sory i — . 
‘Lady Browne snd I were, as usual, going to the 






4 of Montrose at seven o'clock. The evening 





raard within teed yards of the gate, a black figuré on 
horseback pushed b 


on’ ny side. 







stopped. 


felt him take it. 


hurt.” Lady Browne gave him her purae, and was 
going to add her watch, but he said: “1 am much 


hat, and rode away. “ Weil,” said I, ‘ Lady Browne 
you will not be afraid of being robbed another time, for 
you see there is nothing in it.” “Oh, but Lam!” said 
she; “and now I am in terrors Iest he should return, 
for ] have given him a purse with only bad money, 
that I carry on purpose.” “We certainly will not open 
it directly,” said 1; “and at worst he can only wait 
fur us at our rcturn; but T will send my servant back 
for a horse and a bhunderbuss,” which T did. es 
Luckily, the countess was born in’ Fngland, the 
daughter of the former Czcernichew, and she is in such 
terrors of highwaymen, that I shall be quit for a break- 
fast; go it is an Wl highwayman that blows nohody 
good, In truth, it would be impossible in this region to 
ninass a set of company for dinner to mect them. The 
Hertfords, Lady Holdernesse, and Lady Mary Cooke, 
did dine here on Thursday, hut were armed as if going 
to Gibraltar; and Lady Cecilia Johnstone would not 
venture ever from Petershan-—for in the town of Rich- 








mond they rob even before dusk, to such perfection | 


are all the arts brought. Who would have thought 
that the war with America wonld make if impossible 
to stir from one village to another ? yet so it literally 
is, The colonies took offall uur commodities, down to 
highwaymen.’ 

Mr Uill Jays down, as the result of his experience, 
that the chief causcs of crime are—bad training and 
ignorance; drunkenness, and other kinds of profligacy ; 
poverty; habits of violating the Jaws engendered by 
the creation of artificial offenees > other measures of 
legislation interfering unnecessarily in private actions, 
or presenting examples of injustice; temptations to 
crime, caused by the probability cither of entire escape 
or of subjection to an insufficient punishment. The 
causes, he adds, suggest the remedies. “These consist 
chiefly, in iny opinion, of good education and the 
general spreal of knowledge; the cultivation of habits 
of forethought, sobricty, and frugality, with the control 
of the passions; the promotion of habits of industry 
and self-reliance, and the adoption of all other practi- 
cable means for raising every class of society beyond 
the sphere of destitution, and into that of comfort and 
moderate wealth; such a remodelling of our laws as 
shall bring the statute-book as nearly as possible into 
coincidence with the eternal principles of justice, so 
that while it is a code of municipal jaw, it may also 
serve as a manual of morality; and lastly, the adoption 
of such means for the apprehension, trial, and punish- 
ment of offenders as shall sccure, as far as practicable, 
that every offence be followed by immediate detection 
and certain conviction, and that the criminal shall be 

in_ such f position as shall make him sincerely 
’ ad deeply regret the wrong he has committed, and 
bring him to labour carnestly jn the work of his 





very dark. In the close lane wrider ‘her park pales, | restitution to the 


ry between the chaise and the hedge | of another soutve of crime, ‘or iat least fs 
T suspected it was a highwayman, and so | in a recognisable light. ‘We allude to } 
"Y found did Lady Browne, for she was speaking, and | mind, whether arising from natural or art 
To divert her fears, I was just going to| In a rude state of aociety, a coarse, class'of 
say: “Is not that the apothecary going to the duchess?” | appropriate. indeed useful, for refinement ould | 

when I heard a voice cry: “Stop!” and the figure came | of place where nothing but rough work is to be socom. 
back to the chaise. I had the presence of mind, before | plished ; but when society has succeeded in. iebdnigg’ 
I let down the glass, to take out my watch and stuff it | the principal ithe 
within ny waistcoat, under my arm. He said: “Your | man without skill, ingenuity, and trained steadincas. of . 
purses and watches.” I replied: “1 have no watch.” | purpose, is left behind. Hence, in the present day 
“Then your purse.” I gave it to him: it had nine! vast wreck of humanity drifted into the dingy n 
guineas. It was so dark I could not see his hand, but | of large cities, where it festers and becomes a soc 
He then asked for Lady Browne's | nuisance. his, 
purse, and said: “Don't be frightened ; I will not hurt | miserable débris, partly pauper partly criminal, there , 
you.” I said: “No; you won't frighten the lady.” | can be little doubt, though much would depend’on thé. 
He replied: “No; I give you my word I will do you no | nature of the instruction, as well as on other cirewns 


obliged to you; I wish you good-night!” pulled re education, in order to lessen as far as possible 







‘reformation, and in, 0 if 
person 
Tt appears to us that Mx 























































physical disadvantages of its potion tg 


That education would tend to float off : 


stances. One thing is certain. Just as society ad- 
vances, so does there arise the greater necessity for a 


e@ accumulative power of this disturbing element; 
the existence of which, in all its hideous details, clearly 
shews that there has been gricvous neglect somewhere. 
Whatever be the nature of the education determined 
on as n corrective, it appears to us, that unleas the 
sending of children to school is rendered compulsory 09 
parents, the streets of our large towns will continue to 
exhibit scenes of juvenile misery, and the fountain of 
crime will remain pretty much as it is. The law can 
hardly be too severe on those who, by neglecting their 
offapring, throw them on the world to live by begging 
or stealing. We quite accord with Mr Hill in thinking 
that parents ought-to be inade directly responsible for 
the injuries inflicted on society by criminal children, 
and for the cost of their maintenance under correction. 
With this rule in full operation, there would be compa- 
ratively little need of state patronage for education. 
It would stand on the usual principle of supply and 
demand, like other things required in our household: 
and social economy. . 

' Mr Hill propescs inany improvements in the manage- 
ment of criminals, all directed moro ot less to their 
being discharged in a reformed state. As essential to 
this grand object, he recommends that the duration of 
confinement should be regulated, not by any scale of 
proportion to offences, but at the discretion of some 
Judicial power, with a regard to what is required for. 
the reformation of the offender. He considers the 
principles of prison-discipline to be in reality simple; 
and states that he has heard some of the most important 
of them announced by children. ‘An intelligent child 
seven years old, who had been accustomed in her own 
family to sce punishment administered with reluctance, 
ang never beyond what was neccasary to prevent a 
greater evil, but who had had no opportunity of hearing 
the subject of prison-discipline discussed, though, ag she, 
lived near a prison, she had probably sometimes turned 
her little mind towards it, was observed to be employed, 
one day in transforming her dolls into the characters. 
of n little drama, in which governors, anatroms, ast 
prisoners were the principal performers. The 

was covered with buildings made of Lilliputian 


and inhabited by wooden prigoners, On asked fo. 
expluin all these arrangements, she said: “This part 
where poor prisoners are received till the kine e 


* 


can judge whether they wish to do right; this, ‘whets . 


he trusts some with more lfberty ; ‘thia, rt 
p Ali wi 
> * 
are 
A 












can steal some thinga if they 

is the governor’s own ) : 
valuable things left about, and wher’ prisoners alwag4 
stay some time before the governor asks other peapla fa 
employ them, that he may be, gare they hare became 
honest? This a bint before the wale at 
attracted much publje- aiteiition. There can 
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‘tk’ doubt’ that there’ arp principles ‘ini 
hurd Reel? of whit. it is mectsdury to gat hold, 
14 succedd ‘in cormictinig the sey at Fee 
is ttanagroasion, If, for instance, we could eo 
sea es to'make {t thotoughly cledr to any culprit, 
waa more for his interest to ‘be innocent and 
fhan on idler and malefactor, we might 
dity expect to see him sin no more. The stimulus 
on to industry in 8 by holding out the certainty 
of some little gains to be ultimately at the disposal of the 
himaclf, supplies a strong hint on the aubject. 
ape: grocer difficulty, after all, is to yet criminals 
_ Tep in decent society as persons willing and able 
tp work for themselves, For want of trust in their 
reformation, the’great majority are left no resource but 
to ‘go back to their iniquitous courses, Perhaps this 
difficulty might be extenuated by some system of labour, 
both of an in-door and out-of-door character, which 
would insure liberated convicts at least the bare means 
of subsistence, until, by perseverance in voluntary 
well-doing, they gave assurance of their probity. 











THE LODGINGS THAT WOULDN'T SUTYP. 


My landlady waa a little, spare, neat, clein-looking 
old woman, with the kind of superficial sharpness of 
eye that beapeaks a person whose mind has always 
moved within the same sinall circle. When, or at what 
age she began the business of letting furnished apa: (- 
mente, or whether she was born in it, and grew up of 
nature and necessity a landlady, I do not know; but 
there she wag, as intimate with her house and everything 
thet concerned it as a linspet ie with its shell, and as 
ignorant, too, as that exclusive animal is of the outside 
world. ler connection with that would was of a 
peculiar kind, She never visited it but when driven 
by the force of circumstances, and then it waa ns a 
beleaguered garrison makes a sortie against the enemy. 
Her natural focs were the trades-people who dealt in 
anything she wanted, and the result of a conflict 
between them, if it involved but the fortunes of a half- 

ony, coloured her whole day. It wag not frequently, 

owever, that she was driven to this agressive warfare, 
for my landlady was a grent dealer at the door, and 
lived in a state of perpetual hostility with the vendors 
of sprats-O, and live soles. 

Her house, or at tenst the parlour floor which I 
inhabited, bore a cuions resemblance to herself, being 
a little, apare, neat, clean-looking old floor, It con- 
sisted of a sitting-room and bedroom in exccllunt 
preservation. What the age of the furmture may haye 
been, it wda impossible evon to guess; but for all 
practical purposes, it was ns good as new. There was 
no glosa on it—there never is in a lodging-house— but 
neither was there a single grain of dust. ‘Chough kept 
constantly clean, it had never been rubbed in its Ife; 
and that was the secret of its longevity. The carpet, 

as whole as the reat, was not in other respects 

ao fortunate. Its colour was so completcly faded, that 
you could not tell what it had originally been; the 
pattern might have been matter of endless contro- 
‘ersy 5 And it exhibited a decided gangway from the 
door to the fireplace. Its dimensions might be thought 
scanty, for it did not covcr the entire floor; but then, it 
ust be considered, that this carpet was intended for 
the comfort of the lodgers’ fect, not of those of the six 
catie-botiomed chairs ranged at wide intervals along 
the'walls. On the mantle-piece there atood a lion of 
Daxbyshire spar, and flanking him on each side a 
tas of stoneware; the background being formed by 

‘Maig narrow horizontal mirror, divided into, three 

with a black frame. 
for which I paid twelve shillin; 
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prolonged the ministering of thé  makdotian: 
werk, by asking questions, But Molly hi bless 

n ordered not to apeak to the lodgers, art efore 
she answered curtly ; and, slamming down, of. 
off the things, went her way. IT had at length tecourss. 
to my landlady horsclf, and found her so mach move’ 
communicative, that I suddenly conceived the wild’ 
idea of being able to select from her reminiscences the 
materials for a story—with which I had already resolved 
to delight the public, if I could only think of a plot. 
She was not at all disinclined to epeak. Indeed I 
believe sho would have made no serupte of telling me 
the history of all her lodgers, from the epoch whea 
things began to settle down after the Norman Conquest; 
for it waa to some auch period I referred in my own 
mind the first appearance in her window of ‘Lodgings 
to Let. But somehow her lodgers had no history to 
relate. Her favourite hero was a gentleman, who every 
now and then brought her in news from the world that 
parliament waa going to impose a tax upon furnished 
fodgings, This was avery eaciting subject. So far agit 
went, she was so unscrupulous a democrat, that I began 
to be fearful of political consequences it we were over= 
heard; indeed she did not hesitate to set the whole 
botting of them at defiance, saying, in auswer to my 
caution, that if she ras took up in such a canse, she 
would soon let then know they had got the wrong sow 
by the car! 

But since my landlady had not a story, why not 
tell it? ‘There was in at a young gentleman—~and 
© young Jady—and a mother--and a journey —~ and 
a legacy: all the requisite materiale, in short —only 
not mixed, It would be something new— wouldn't 
it ?—to give a love-story without a word of love, with- 
out an meidont, and without a denouement. Such was 
wy landlady’s no-story ; and we will get it out of her. 

‘The lady and her daughter?’ said she, ‘Well, I 
don’t Know as there is anything particular to tell about 
them. 'Phey were respectable people, and excellent 
lodgers; their rent was ad punctual in coming as the 
Saturday ; they staged fourteen months, and then they 
went away.’ 

‘You have not mentioned their name ?’ 

‘Ther name? Well, sure/y Tomust have known 
their name when T went after the reference; but aa 
they knew nobody, and were known to nobody, I soon 
forgot it. We called the mother the Parkour, and the 
daughter the Young Lady; for you sec, at Uhat tine 
there was no other young lady in the house. Theie 
occupation 2? As for that, the mother niarketed, and 
the daughter sewed, sitting in the chur at the window, 
Sometimes they walked, sometimes they read, some- 
times they chutted. They did nothing clse as I know 
of, ‘They dived on their menus, like other lodgers. All 
lodgers that stay fuirtecn months have means. You be 
so given, Inister, you make me laugh somctinics !' 

‘Lonly wanted to know what was their station, how 
they lived, and’ 

‘Lived? oh, very respectable! A baked shoulder, 
we shall say, on the Sunday, with potatoes under it; 
Monday, cold; Tuesday, hashed; then, maybe, a palr 
of live avle for the Wednesday ; Thursday, a dish of 
sassengers; Knday, sprats-O; and on Saturday, 
bread and butter in the forenoon, with « saveloy ox a 
polony at tea, made up the week—reapectable, now 
what @ lady is, mister’—here the Inndiady fixed her 
eye upon me severvly—‘and them were ladies 1? 

‘Thave no donbt at all of it; and the young man 
was 3/ course something like themselves?" 

‘He was }ike nothing but a mystery at the Coburg! 
I don’t know as even he were a young man. He might 
just as well have been a middle-aged or an elderly 
man. Thir: he eat at the parlour window opposite, 
with a book in his hand; but it was easy to see that it 
was our window he was reading, where the young lady 





inoralng ‘af hreakfastime, I would fain even have | was sitting, as J have told you, sewing in her chair. Day 








“Bthed ny, week after week, month after tnonth, there 
wat he looking, and looking, and looking; all the 

, I daresay, gathered upon his eye, and he could 
see little else in the world,’ 

‘The young lady, I hope, returned the looks?’ 

‘She, poor dear! Lor’ love you, she was so short- 
sighted, that she could not tell whether it were a house 
or a hetlge on the other side of the street. She did so 
laugh when I told her there was a young man a-looking 
at her! Then, when she turned her poor blind eyes in 
the direction, promiscuous like, how he snatched away 
his head, as if he had been n-stealing something! It was 
a great misfortune for him that I had put my oar in, 
for all hia long, lonely, quict Jooks were now at an end. 
The young lady could not refrain from turning her 
head sometimes; and every time she did so, it gave 
him such a spasm! but when, at last, she got up, now 
and then, as if to look, full length, at something in the 
street, he fairly bolted off from the window. He could 
hot stand that by no manner of means; little knowing, 
poor soul! that the eyes that had bewitched bim did 
not carry half-way across the street.’ 

‘That is excellent, mistress, saul T, for we were 
evidently coming to the pith of the story; ‘but they 
no doubt met at last?’ 

‘Yon shall hear—you shall hear, replied my land- 
lady ; ‘but [ must first tell you, that onc day, when 
he had been diyen away out of aght by the fall 
length of the young lady, I went out for a couple of 
chops to their dinners. Wel, 1 was ever so long goae-— 
for T wasn not to be done so casily out of a ha’penny a 
pound—but in coming home, as the young lady was 
still sewing away, T thought T world just pass by the 
other side before Qossing over. And s0, mister, while 
going by the house, T looked m at Ina window promis- 
cnous~and there was a aight to seel We had retired 
to the other cnd of the room, where he was pitting with 
hia back to the wall, lig two clbows on a table before 
him, and his chin resting on dug knuckles; and thus 
had he becn staring for an hour right across the street, 
mnseen and alone, with that young lady before him, 
like a vision of his own calling up. As for the meeting 
of the two’ 

‘Stop, nustress! 
the young man.’ 

‘The young man, it he were @ youngy man, was a 
grave, steady, sedate, quiet individual, who maght have 
been all ages from twenty-five to fifty. He wore black 
clothes and a white cravat; his hat was always as 
smooth os satin; jun boots looked ag if they had been 
Trench polished; his hair was brown, and combed 
smooth; hia face gray; and he walked as of he was 
measuring the pavement with his steps He left the 
house at one hour, and returned at another, neither a 
minute earlicr nor later, and he mdulyed hix poor 
hoart with the young lady for the very same space of 
time every day,’ 

* And the heaoine ?? 

‘The what, mister ?’ 

‘The young Indy—I beg pardon’ 

‘Oh, she was a nice sort of person, of twu or three 
and twenty; light-hearted, but quiet in her manners ; 
with a good complesion; pretty enough features, 
taking them altogether; and hght-bine eyes, with the 
hazy appearance of short-sight.’ 

‘Then, go on to the mecting !’ 

‘I’m a-coming to it. Tt was one day that the Parlour 
and the Young Lady were out; and the live sole homy 
fried beautiful, I was standing at the window, wonder- 
ing what ever could be keeping them, and it just one. 
So, a8 the church-clock atruck, 1 aces my young man, 

as usual, open his door and come out, and after a 
sweeping glance with the tail of hie eye at our window, 
‘walk away down the street, eo steady that one or two 
‘sopped out of his linc, thinking he was a-m 
$h®- pavement. Well, who should be coming, right in 


he 





Before you come to that, describe 
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his front, ae if for tha capes aE 

but our two ladies! T 
the appointment’ in the 
mony with somebody as " 
means secrecy. The young man wind an fer 
as if he meant to cut right through between tha aiother 
and daughter; but his courage failed bim at net and 
he stopped at a window, and stared in at the ttl, 


“Day-school for young Ladies,” till they hed 
some time. He then sct off again, ered dionpesrad 


without turning hie head,’ ‘ 

‘And ia this the meeting, mistreas?'’ maid I with 
sonic indignation. 

‘To be sure it is,’ said my landlady, ‘and thé 
only mecting they ever had; for that very day the 
Parlour received a letter from France, or Scotland, or 
some other place abroad, which made her give me a 
weck’s warning; and at the end of that time they went 
off, and I never saw them more,’ 

‘And is this your story, mistress?’ sald I, getting 
into a downright rape. 

‘T told you from the first, mister,’ replied my 
landlady, flaring up, ‘that I had no atery to tell; 
and if you don’t choose to hear the end of it, you may 
do the other thing I’ 

‘It is the end, my dear madam, that I am dying to 
hear. You have so interesting a way with you, that 
really’. 

‘Well, well. It was eight months before I heard 
anytlung about the Iadics; but then I had a few linea 
from the Parlour, telling me that she had given up all 
thoughts of returning to London, as her daughter was 
now wall matricd, and she was to Hve with her. I 
hardly knew at firet what the letter was about, or who 
twas from; for the young man had gone too, soon 
after them-—-to one of the midland counties, I heard— 
and what with crosses of my own, and the tax that was 
agoing to be laid upon lodginge, I had forgotten all 
about them. By the end of a year, things were very 
dull with me, ‘The parloura were empty, and the two- 
pam back bad gone off without paying his reut. 
day I waa sitting alone, for the girl was out, and thinking 
to myself what evcr was to be done, when all of a sudden 
a knock came to the door, that made my heart leap to 
my mouth. Not that it was aloud, long knock, clatter, 
clatter, Clatter; nor a postman’s knock, ra—tatt; nor a 
thnock like yours, muster, rit-it-adt-ait: it was three 
moderate, lusurcly strokes of the knocker, with pre- 
cisely the same number of acconds between them; and 
I could have sworn the strokes were knocked by the 
young man, for inany a time and oft bad I, heard them 
on the door on the other aide of the way.’ 

‘L hope to goodness you were right?’ said T. 

~Neser was wrong in my life,’ snid my landlady, 
‘when I ye/t anything. Black coat, white cravat 
smooth hat, glossy boots, brown hair, gray faoo— 
were unchanged. He looked steadily at me for some 
seconds when T opened the door, and I was just going 
to ask him how he did—when at last he anid: 
© Lodgings ?”? 

“«Yer, sir,” snid I, “ please to step in;’? and I shewed 
him into the parlour. He looked at every mi- 
' nutely, but without moving from where he near 
| the door: at the table, the chaira, the ff tha 
' HU a aad Lan sure he noticed aa Pail 

that lion waa broken (but the huss ‘tt, 
can tell you !)—nothing escaped g and at laét he 
looked at the window, and at thé chair the young lady 
used to sit in as she sewed ; and them tui 


round, he walked out. : 
‘What do you think of them t” asked T anzioualy, 
as I followed him. +t 
‘s Wouldn’t suit,” sadd he; and so he want his we?: 
T was a little put out, you may do sure’——— by 
iL aes Bey oem Co Chee eeearied F 
*But not 96 ma a you think, mister,’ anid-say 
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T.covid not help feeling sorry for hin. 


+, bo 
when the very same thing occurred 


at yet. 1 oth 
p), Lpetetentadn a 
Ness year!" 
very day, hour, minuté, second: the same 
same look in my facc, the same inspection 
the same peme‘at the young lady's chair, 
same answer: “ Wouldn’t sait!” The next 


‘My dear madam !—how long ia that ago?’ 

*Well—a matter af twenty year. 

I was giad it was no worse; for a misgiving had 
come over me, and my imagination was losing iteclf 
in the distance of the past. 

‘The maxt year,’ continued my landlady, ‘and the 
next, and the next, and the next, were as like as may 
be. Sometimes the parlour waa let; but it was all one 
—~he would see it, “as it might do for another time ;” 
and the lodgers being out, he did see it, and atill it 
wouldn’t suit. At last, I happened one year to be out 
myself, forgetting that it was the young man’s day: 










and my! as the thought struck me when coming home, 
it gave ma euch a turn! J felt as if I hadut done 
right. Iwas by this time arcustomed to the visit, you 
sea, and alivays grew anxious when the tine came, 
But it was of no consequence to lim, only he stared 
twice ag long when the door was opened aud he saw a 
strange face. But ho went in all the seme, looked ut 
everything as usual—-Wouldn’t suit. At all these 
visits of inspection, his atay wag of the same leneth 
to a minute; and when he went away, 1 found—for 
I did watch him once—he walked straight to the 
coach-office. 

‘Well, mister, you may think, as years passed on, that 
I saw egormne difference in the young man’s appearance. 
But he didn't grow a bit older. Hs hair changed, but 
his gray face was still like granite stone. His pace 
became slower ; but for that, he only came the avoner, bu 
that he might have the same time to Jook, and get back 
to the coach at the proper moment. Then he seemed 
to tremble a little in hia walk; but he had now a cane 
to keep him stiff and upright; nud he stil} lookcd ay st 
he was a-measuring the pavement, only taking muie 
pains to it. Iecannot think what it was that made me 
eare so mach about that old young man, tor I never in | 
my life exchanged more words with dum than you have 
heard. But once, when the «lock was fast, and he 
hadn’t made his appearance at the hour, [eat quikine 
ju my chair, and grew so nervous that, when at last the | 
knock enme, I started up with ateream. But this was! 
after we had been well-nigh a score of y cars accustomed 
to each other. Harlier, £ was sometimes cross; that was 
when we had hardly any lodgers, and the parlour never 





apartments, for I never got any other. Thle time, th 
was from a country attorney, telling me ef that Death, 
and of a clause inthe crit eresae a hundred - 


s 8 ? a) 
to me for my trouble in showing the dedgiege f 
wouldn't suit. Mister, I was took all of « . 


whole twenty years seemed to be upon my 

young man—the young lady—the long, , 
looks across the street—the meeting he could’ 

that was like Matrimony in the papere—the visite #%. 
the parlour, where she had lived, and ent, and never 
saw him—the gray face—the sinking limbe-~ the 
whitening hair—the empty lodgings--the hundred 
pounds! 1 was alone in the house; T felt alone in ths 
world; and straightway I throws the letter upon the 
table, plumps me down in a chair, and burst out 
a-erying and sobbing.’ 


Ifere my landlady stopped; and here ends a tale . 


that wants, methinks, only incwent, plot, character, 
colouring, a beginning, a middle, and an cnd, to be a 
very good one. But all these it reecives from the reader, 
who is acquainted with the inner Iie of that old young 
nitn, and ra able, if he chose, to write his history in 
volumis ; avd whose memory brings before him some 
unconscious nnage, Which gaye a tone and direction to 
the thenghts of yeara, and supplicd a Mecca of the 
heat for his meditaive visita, without affecting in 
any sensible degree the cold cal look, and the mea- 
sured step with which he paced through the cares 
and busiiess of the woild. 





VRIENDLY SOCTETIES, 

Sorin alaruitig facets have receudy transpired respecting 
Fnendly Societies, and we consider it our duty to 
make them known to the parties more immediately 
interested, 

lt must be generally understood that the principle of 
life insurance depends on a correct caleulution of the 
chanecs of i-health and death, and that payments 
require to be paid corresponding to those chaneca. 
Now, 1t is notorious that in the getting up and con- 
ducting of Fiiendly societies, too little attention has 
been paid to tlas important particular; and the conse- 
quence is, that a time comes when the funds of the 
society ae exlunisted, Jeaviny nothing whatever to 
the longest survivors. We are old enough to remem- 
ber the time when, in our own native tewu—in the 
Midland Counties of Jouplind—there were not a few 
small Fricndly Socic ties, cach andepondent of the rest, 
known ag Sick-clubs, &c., and already, we believe, every 
one of them has coas d to exist. Whether small or 
Sarge, the sudden eatuaciion of oue of these societies 
jb to cach individual membor a termble blow. If the 








would sult. But it was all one to him, We didn’t mind | member he a young man, or one even in the prime: 
me @ pin—not even v hen, being in better humour, Ponce | of life, lie may not feel it ro much; but it is quite 
asked him to sit down. He just looked as usual—as of ; otherwise with an old inan verging towards tho tomb. 
there wae nobody in the world but Inmeclf. Iwas so, tle may have hen a member ever since the forma- 


nettled, that I thought of repeating the invitation, and 
pointing to the young lady's chair: but it was a bad 
thonght, and I am glad now I kept it down. 

‘He grew more and more infirm; and at lust, when 
one year he came and went in a coach, although he 
hot make use of coachee’s arm cither in cuming 
down or going up the steps, I had a sore heact and 
#in eyes Jooking after him. The next year, you niay 
‘be aure, I wad at my post as usual; bat when it came 
‘gear the hour, I was so fidgety and nervous, that I 
not si¢ down, but kept going from the parlour 
ww to the door, and looking up at the clock. ‘The 
Alock strock—there was no knock. Poor ald young 
‘mand In ten minutes more, there was the postman’s 
and-I took the letter he gave me into the 
and Laswimapgreht The giri ba ba 

we any lodgers; things were very Ww 
thes waesobe cect down. But business is buabvess ; 
aad Heagened she letter, which was uo doubt about the 
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ition of the socicty; be may heave never missed his 
paymenta; he may never yet hove found, or acknow- 
Jedged, the necessity of drawing a farthing from ite 
fands, Perhaps he has stinted Jamscelf and his family 
of food o1 other necersarics, gone with a thread~ 
bare coat, or deprived himself of Jus Sunday’s dinner, 
and every Jittle luxury, in oder that he might 
invariably pay hiy due contribution ta the soclety. 
That society may haye been his iol, his uracte, He 
may have prided himself more on being an old member 
of it, than on any other carthly thing. Ue mey have 
recommended it to his nvighbuura and fellow-warkmen 
year after yest, and inay havo induced many to beseme 
members like himsclf—all through bis profound faith 
in ite stability, und his gencrons and manly desire to 
make othof ne weil as himsclf participants ig ita pre- 
sumed advantages. Well, one morning he awakes, and 
his club ia dissolved! The cherished hope of hia life 
jg at one rude stroke annihilated, The source whence 
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wry 

‘Hm, thought himself sure of relief in gjckness, or some 

rs yet most important weekly aid in his «ged 
tude, is for ever extinct. 

Mr Charles ertilerrtoog si peg ee lecture on the 
progress, prospects, utility, especially the preca- 
rious drancéal condition of Friendly Socletics. This 
lecture was delivered some time ago in London, Man- 
chester, Bolton, and other places, and was eo well 
received, and excited so much interest, that he was 
requested to deliver it in various districts, but he wisely 
preferred presenting it to the public in a printed form, 
Three editions have been rapidly called for, and the 
latest is now before us.* We propose to give our 
readers some idea of the spirit of this remarkable 
brockure, and some exumples of the startling revelations 
it contains. Mr Hardwick is evidently a man who 
thoroughly underatands the subject; indeed he is a 
past provincial grand-master, and member of the 
board of directors of the Independent Order of Odd 
Follows, Mancheatcr Unity, the most powerful and 
extensive of all the unitics or affiliated socicties. Ife 
is at present connected with the Equitable Provident 
Institution. 

Of the names of the various kinds of Friendly 
Societies, and the probable number of their members, 
it is not necessary to say anything here. Our only 
object ig to epeak of their financial condition. ‘On this 
point,’ proceeds Mr Hardwick, ‘J am desirous of clearly 
shewing, from past experience, that avast majority of the 
Friendly Socichhes now in existence —eurolled and mnen- 
rolled, certified and uncertified—are, from the inade- 
quacy of their rater, and other causes, not in a position to 
meet their faturo engagements, and that speedy reform 
must take place, or their redainption will become an im- 
practicability, for every year of error immensely increases 
the difficulty and expense of adjustment. It 1s impossible 
that J can analyse the exact situation of each individual 
society ; I will, therefore, confine my observations to the 
facts furnished by the Manchester Unity, 2... But I 
wish most particularly to be understood, that 1 do not, on 
this secount, dcaire it to he inferred that the Manchester 
Vuity is most in necd of improvement.’ He then ex- 
plaine that the Manchester Unity—of whieh, be it 
remembered, he himeelf is, or very recently was, a 
leading member and manager -- has, within the last 
ten years, considerably increased the rate of contribu- 
tion, and lessened the expenditure, besidcs effecting 
sundry very valuable and iinportant alterations and 
improvementa, such a3 separating the incidental fund 
froin the sick and burial fund, and spending less in mere 
glaring shows. Nevertheless, he emphatically adds, 
that, as an honest man, he ‘is compelled to ackhnow- 
ledge that, according to the data furnished by its own 


expericnee, the great bulk of this unportint society | 


will, in a fow years, be unable to mect in ful the legi- 
timate claims of its members, unless very important 
changes in its financial constitution be speedily effected.’ 

Authentic returns of the Preston district of the 
Manchester Unity were examined by Mr Hardwick, 
and ho hints that he believes many other districts are 
in afar worse condition, ‘The Preston district, in 7850, 
*nunibered 1977 members, seventy and six- tenths per 
cent. of whom were married, ‘Their werage age was about 
thirty-five years; but as the average age will not give 
the average sickness, on account of the greater rapidity 
of the increase during the latter portion of life, I classed 
them under quinquennial, or five-yearly periods, from 
which, assisted by Mr H. Ratcliffe, the actuary, [ cal- 


culated the Habilitica according to the experience of the | 
Manchester Unity itself, ‘The reserved fund amounted | 
to nearly 1.7000, averaging between L.3 and Ld per | 


menaber. The present value of their total liability 
ja about 1.60000; while that of their assets, future 
pie eae eeee 

© Priendly Socictice. 
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t or ve! 

mio Dave previoudy paid oe tote thoy 
who have 

trict, and Scterwayele feft it, are Included temmainaich tn 
the reserved fand had been inevensed ‘ee mati’ so 
paid, and the members who paid it having “ft, “a 
course are not included in the Habilitite? ‘0° ure? 


Now this socelye utict ig Henle one of the 
moat secure and flo ng, is only one among” 
equally insecure, or yet more burdened by Hahttittie, 
Mr Neison, who is considered onc of the very higttest 
authorities on the subject, states that ‘ societies 
continue, for thirty or forty years, to meet: 't 
engagements, under certain circumstances, and siifl 
eventually fail.’ During the last quarter of a century, 
resvoral thousands of societies have fuiléd; and let‘ the 
following cxample—an solitary one, which has innemdé- 
rable actual parallels—indicate the probability of how 
many thousands more will fail, We give it in Mr Hard: 
wick’s own words: ‘I will instance the lodge to which 
I belong. It is generally considered a prosperous one. 
In 1850, it numbered 195 members—their average ape 
was thirty-three years and three-tenthe, and this was 
still increasing each year. The proportion of married 
men was below the average of the district, being onty 
aixty-cight and two-tenths per cent. Yet from Mr Rat« 
cliffe’s calculation, from the average experience of the 
city distrieta of the Manchester Unity, this fand could 
only pay 7s. 1d. iu the pound on its liabilities, That is 
to say, the lodge ought to have been in postession of 
upwards of L.2400 to enable it, with the existing rate 
of contribution, to meet the whole of the fiture 
Viabilities of the present subscribers. ‘Those clubs with 
oller members, aud a proportionately lesa reserved 
fund, may imagine the precarious position in which 
they stand,’ 

Phe main causes why Friendly Societies are generally 
in such a very precarious state are these: too low a 
rate of members’ subscriptions; erroneously-caleniated 
tables; excessive working expenses, in the shape of 
too litge and too highly-paid a staff of officials; fooligh 
expenditure in feasting, shows, gewgawe, and trumpery 
paraphernaha, &c. The chief error of all, however, 
consists in fixing the subscriptions at too small a enm, 
Many Odd Fellows’ Lodges require only an entranze- 
tee of L.2, and a yearly payment of 178. 4d., in order ta 
insure 103s. weekly in sickness through life, 1.10 at 
death, and 1.5 on the death of a member's wife; while, 
according to Mr Neison, to afford these rates, merters 
entering at the age of thirty-two, ought to pay nearly 
L.2 yearly. Many societies require even smaller sama 
from their members than the Odd Fellows sbove 
alluded to. Sooner or later, insolvency mmat be theit 
portion. ‘ According to the Manchester Unity tables, 
to insure the sum of 10s. per week during sickness ti 
the age of seventy, and afterwards an annuity of Zs, 0d, 
per weck, in lieu of sick-pay; 1.10 at the death of « 
member, and nothing on the death of a member's wif, 
a party entering at thirty-five years of age, ought to 
pay, without initiation-money, the annual stm of 
1,1, 188.100, Yct for an entrance-fee of LA, 108, wad 
17a, 4d. per year, the Preston distriet promises L.10 at 
the death of a member, and L.7 on the death of # 
member's wife; 10s, per week in sickness, shottd: it 
continue a full year; 5s. per week, shonld the inability” 
to follow the usual employment continue another pert 
und 28. 6d. per week for ever afterwards? “f a 

Mr Neison, Mr Anecll, and Mr Ratcliffe, have afl 
published valuable calculations on the average axounk 
of sickness; and although they vary slightly, yet 
very distinctly agree in shewing that: all, or nearly 
the Friendly Socteties, fail to make sufficient 
in their calculations for the bocreare ef: sickness 
which old age javariably in tee train. Mr Nehnorr 
tockons the total average of sickness. fem 
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wepeeite ty to bn tiaty weeks, dhroe days, sloxpn | easily-onderstood testa, w 


deea then in the Eagilsh: but it ie now ascer- 

‘that the reason why the Scotch tables ap- 

gemaniis a lege amount of averago sickncas, is 

ase ‘the members of the Scotch clubs were not in 

abit of claiming the sick-allowance, unicss they 

ta be in indifferent ciroumstances at the time 

. is inghility ta follow their employment.’ But the 

dables referred to data back so far as 1820; and 

whether the clubs present similar features now, wo are 
saat eovare. ‘ 

The following candid remarks of Mr Haniwick are 
ao good, that we must not omit to quote them :— It is, 
however, but just to the members of the old Friendly 
Sociaties, after the errors into which they have fallen 
have been pointed out, in order to the adoption of means 
for their rovement, that I should give them full 
evedit for the whole of the good they havo effected. This, 
unfortunately, has been neglected by many who have 
thought proper to denounce their errors and imperfec- 
tions. The cause of these crrors has not been want of 
integrity, but the absenee of knowledge, ‘Lhe honest 
working-man is, of course, offended when he sees or 
heara himself and friends classed amongst the fools, or 
perhaps the knaves, by parties, seme of whose state- 
mente he knows to be false, and whose motives he his 
perhaps some little show of reson to suspect. But the 
great mischief is, that when uneducated men discover 
that their case is made ont to be worse than they know 
it really to be, they at once denounce the whole of the 
assertions of the party as false and slanderous; and 
thus tho communication of much information, which 
might really have been well worthy of their serious 
attention, is productive of no beneficial result, but 
engendera perhaps flerce and bigoted opposition.’ 

Every one who has an interest, either direct or indi- 
reet, in any description of Fmendly Society, should by 
all means procure and atudy Mr Hardwick's Jocture. 
We alincerely believe it to be written in a right spirit, 
with an honest desire to uplift a warning voice to the 
existing societies, and to point out the rocks on which 
so many of them have alreuly split. and on which it ia 
vory greatly to be feared that still more of them will 

be wrecked. Benefit societics which are not 

based on sure statistics of health and sickness among 
an average number of individuals, are mere lotteries, 
or at anyrate wild speculations, and their failure, sooner 
orlater, is a matter of absolute certainty. Asa general 
rale, the amaller tho society, the greater its working 
expenses must be in proportion to the number of mem- 
bers, and the higher ought the annual puyiments to be, 
in order to meet the inevitable outlay. Until a thorough 
reform is instituted in the constitutions of existing 
societies, we do not sce what possibly guarantee an 
industrious man has that he ie not building his house 
on the sand when he enters them. One would naturally 
that the oldest exiating societics—those which 

fave stood the test of forty or fifty years, and have 
hitherto consistently sustained their credit, and met 
every call upon them—are the safest; but nevertheless, 
we would urgently advise all who contemplate becom- 
members, to make same previous inquiry into their 

pis bg and test these rules by the data and opinions 
by eminent actuaries. We do not profess to 

have any intimate personal knowledge of the practical 
Working of Friendly Societies; and even if we did, we 
aheald ahrivk from the responsibility of giving our 
werking frisnds advice to join any particular society in 
Piefetange to anther, All we say is, beware of rash 
porsiidense is any society, eithor single or amalgamated. 
‘Wa slee it would be well if the legislature set afoot 
: systernetic inquiry into the condition of the great 
gaees-of Briguilly Societies, and laid down some simple, 








wociety, either established or mata £8 
of with a degree of certalnty by the frtondinly! . 
Surely the interests at stake are enongh to’ ftretet 
indeed call for, euch a step on the part of goke 
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MANKIND, FROM A RAILWAY BAR-MAIDB 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Maxxtnn is composed of great herds of rough-l 
persons, who occasionally rash with frightful impotate 
sity into our refreshment-rooms, calling for cups 
coffee, and hot brandy and water, which they tumble 
into themselves scalding, and pay for in furious haste ; 
after which they rush out again, without exchanging a 
civil word with anybody. Mankind, even of the firat 
class, are dressed queerly in pea-coats, paletita, cloaks, 
and caps, with no sort of attention to cleganre. Th 
andulge much in comforters, and green and red hand 
kerchiefs, and sometimes little is seen of their visages 
heyond the mouth and the point of the nose. While 
they stand at the bar eating or drinking, they look 
much hike a set of wild beasts in a menageric, taking 
huge bites and monstrous gulps, and often glarin 
wildly askance at each other, ag if cach dreaded thas 


tan 
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his neighbour would rob him of what he was dee | 


youringe. Tt is a very unamiable sight, and haa given 
me a very mean opinion of mankind. They appear 
to me a set of beings devoid of courtesy and refine- 
ment. None of them ever takes off hat or erp when 
eating, and not one of even those whom F suppoyw to be 
clergymen, ever saya grace before the meat which J 
hand him. A soup or a sandwich ia no better in this 
respect than a brandy and water. When a lady comes 
in mmongst these rude ungracious animale, uniess she 
has a husband or other fricnd to take some enre of her, 
she is [eft to forage for herself; and IT have seen sone 
forlorn cxamples of the sex come very poorly off, while 
gentlemen were helping themselves to veal and ham 
pics, and slices of the cold round, I dowt know any 
difference on mankind for a great number of years, 
They ae jast the same muiiied-up, confused-looking, 
munching, glaring, bolting crow, as when J first became 
acquainted with them nt the station. They are not 
conversable creatures. They seem to have no iden of 
using the mouth and tongue for any pnrpoae but that 
of cating, They ean only ask for the thinga they wish 
to eat or drink, and whitt they have to pay for them. 
Now and then, ] hear some one making a remark to 
another, but at sehlom poes boyenl sueh sabjects as 
the coldness of the mph; and this. by a curious coinci- 
dence, I always find to be alluded to juat before Tam 
asked for 2 tumbler of punch, as if thore were a necva. 
sary connection between the two ideas. Sometimes a 
gentleman, when the bell suddenly rings for seata, and 
he only begna to jus cup of coffee nnd biscuit, will allow 
a naughty expression to cscipe hiin, Beyond this, 
mankind are a taciturn, stupid set; for though T hear 
of apeeches, and lectures, and conversaziones, I nover 
hear or am present at any, auc I can hardly believe 
that such things exist, 

I am, indeed, rather at a loss to understand how all 
those things that one hears of in the newspapers come 
about. We are told there of statesmen who conduct 
public affairs, of soldiers whe fight gullantiy for thetr 
country, of great poets and novelists who charm thely 
fellow-creatures, and of philosophers and divines who’ 
instruct them. A few will Jay their heade together, 
and raise a Crystal Palace, Some will’ combine, w 
throw a tubular bridge across a strait of the sea, These 
things are a complete mystery to me, for T sea sothing 
of mankind but coaree eating and drinking, and most 
andignifiel > innings off when the bell rings. There 
Thee surely be another mankind who do alt the fine 

ings. 

One detestable thing abont tho mankind that cones 
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wailer my observaton, us thelr gluttony. Every $wo or 
throes hours thoy rnsh in, dermanding new ts, 
‘and sating them with as much yoractty as if thoy had 
not seen victuals fur a week. They eat eight times 
a day on our line, and the last tram is always the 
Iningniost, bewdes taking the most diink. It is a4 
‘ect wearmess to me, this constant feed—feed — 

eliag What with the quantity they cat, and what 
with the haste of the eating, wo must send out 
hundreds of indagestiona from our rooms every day 

On account of these shocking habits on the part of 
mankiad, T bave for some tame past (ntertancd a great 
contempt for them, msomuch, that T almogt wish to ace 
them scald thumsclycs with my cups of ter, and choke 
pon my pies kor mc to think of maurying any spec te 
men of sv coarse a crow, 16 cntcly out of the question 
ao 1t is quite ag well that Lom Collard the guard left 
me for Betsy last summc, and that, as yct no other 
follower has come forward It wall be best for thou 
all to kecp thor distauce—so nasures them thur 
obedicnt humble ery t, Sorta LankatD 


THE FIBLRIAN BEACKSVILU 


Was there ever a person like Mis Stowe # Unele Lom 
im actual cvuistene ef Whit wo want to know 44 
whether an individual Gorn in slavery, andl bred under 
the degrading and stupitving inflacnces cf that cm 
dition, could posmbly bo so adi abic an chart ter go 
meek and yct so firm so rmiblh, fo cons to ntious 
and sa imtbgontl, pious as that wondatal icra of 
romance is roprescutcd to have boon Some Cmmcnt 
enti have boldly assated that the char. ras an 
impossible one Devan Mra Stowe bors lt * cms to 
have Ween acnsibl oof Una ebycction oat lo withng ts 
wdlinit its truth for sla declites or whut amounts to 
the saing thing, makea Arthur St (lau ath thita 
slave ake Uncle fom ag a mori amack Such in 
admismou niwht kat onc to believe that the buly « 
gcoiue de more powortul than her wooing faculty 
Lt overmastars ba ont ike a prophetewe cf cid ehe 
utters higher truthy than eh cin dally comprehend 
But the reader shall ju doc 

buppow, fur a omoncnt that Un le fom diet boon 
deputed ax not only oxccUcnt mc csere mound quai 
but algo as aan of stromoantcHect amd great aman | 
suppose Chat he did Ten repress ate das acquiring dy 
his anarded Cacitiona vot only the conmon elaments of 
cducation Fut a hnowiade of Datin uid Greck and 
CVOn BOBO ACY tte With Ech 
bs iw theological dasquisite ne oth oa lineration of a 
largo aracinbly ot clargvun a Pore would have ben 
an antallectuat profyry combi Towith the moral 
talracic’’ Mis Stowe would cvsdeatly not lave vouturcd 
upon such a delumadon and ot she had, the crtttes 
would uvanimoush have scout tat ae aatrea my chic 
utmoet bounda cf th natura and probable A water 
of fiction must hecp within these bounda, andthe tik 
has probably gone ag titoaa the limite af art would 
allow her 
no wuch artistical restriction s It se gute trac oat 
human testimony i to bo bolwved) th t such a moral 
and intellectual prodigy as has gust Toon descilad did 
Ox<ist, at no great Uatance from die scane of bncle 
Tom's imagmary adventures and suthringe din 
puticulars of this mn markabk ense ar thes have come 
to our knowledge, may be bantly tolt 

About six ycars aga, a narrative appear i rome 
Amoncan journals which csxcited @ good dual of inte- 
boat Tt wae an account of ‘a learned black blacksmith,’ 
oy, in other words of a negre slave, who, whale workuty 
bea nihanic had managed first to learn to read and 
write, then to acquire a conmuerable profurency in the , 





Classical tongues, and finally, to commence the study man who wrote of 
of Hebrew, Indeed, ne usually happens m such cases, , scholar in cither the 
tole attainments were at frat exaggerated, and be was has, however, ecqainad mth a knowlalge of 
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represented as having sade aeet qaculine 
no Ices then seven languages, aad me pei, inact 
imfenor in learning to Elsha Buvrith + f 

story in this form attracted the attention uf spung bene- 
yolent persons. Inquiries were made; and 
truth, divested of cn bagi ie pe tod te be 
sufficiently extraordinary to awaken & strong 
in his Eur, and to lead to efforts which resalied 
Ine liberation 3n the year 1848, & 

ruin ster, belonging to the synod of Alabanta, sent to ay 
religious newspyyr of New Orleans a short biography, 
vf thus remarkabl slave From this and other 

se Karn that Liha, or, as he subsequently wrote hig 
nunc Harnson W Elis, was born in Pitty 
County in the state of Virginia In early hfe, be “was 
rimoved trom that place to fennessee ; but whether in 
this removal he accompanied his old master, or was 
sold to another, 1a not etated At the ago of ning 
yous he fornied the purpose of I arning to read, prungi- 
pally in order that he might be able to peruse the Bible. 
He had observed that mimstera, im preaching, al 
read trom the Bibl, and spoke of 1¢ as beng the Word 
of Gud, and the capresaion, so customary as to pase 
without note fom ordinary hearers, meade a strong 
impression upon Lis immd = It would be Intereatag 
to oun the cxact methods by which he sueceeded m 
iccouphslung bis purpos, but all Ina biographer 
tolls usas that in despite of numerous obstacles, such 
would dave deternd almost iy one clue, he suc. 
cecdcd am learning: to icad, and aftcrwards to write, 
When ji was twenty tive scare old, another removal 
took pli This tim he was trinsferred to the state 
cP Abit mit de wa8 still a slave, Jabourtog at the 
trid) ofa liwksnuth of cours. for his master’s benefit. 
A thi ¢ tor knowledge had bo n awakened an his 
mint andaft cre adime + good miny books, principally 
ond Tirtaus pnd jcets ta was lee to undertake the study 

fth Pato Dinu. He hid no regular instruc. 
li norutrceay | at os stated sone ttle assistance 
Hom cne person and another as a casual opportunity 
afford Tat 

Tis stet mat oat aay be observed, doea not 

altoather harman wath the commonly received 
opnrn thet the lives in Amirica are purposely kept 
1 er oe rnorane, and that to teach one to read as 
treat tos a criminalofluace dhe fact as, that suclr 
profulitory and ponal lawe really caret, and that a 
s hood for the mstruction of slavcs would not be tole 
dat To obutthe cflorts fandivadual «layce to acquire m- 


¥ 


mieten, fetunction cith a fiom unc another ot from good-nstared 


wit oam rarely at ever imtyatered with Whe diff. 
cullas whch oppes | illus pursuit of knowledge do 
hotsam to live tin greatcr than a poor labouring. 
non would how hid) toe cncounter an most of 
Puro durmy the last contury What tes our 
surprige im the cise of Edis, as not the extent of his 
\qyuiremints or the magnitude of the obstacles which 
he had to ovcruome, but that a negro, end 8 slave, should 
thus devote himacl{ carnestly to intellectual purstaite, 


But truth as privileged, und acknowledges; Lhe negro race is regarded by some as naturally defi 


uot in mental capacity, and a slave has apparently np 
niotive for attuuipang tu improve bus mind. It dows 
not appca that Fie commenced hw stades with egy 
‘xpretation that they would procure him hie freedom, 
or an iny Way amehorate hie curcuumetagoes, ‘ia 
atubed, parth that he might betser comprehend 
Bibk and partly for the mere love of learning. Having 
acquicd some knowledge of Latin, be sfterwantle 
undertook the study of Greek, and subse! of, 
Uvhrow In the lates eres le Senn dtheahe 
progress, owl to ward bovke—« 

indeed, which had retarded hos progress throughout, 
hye studies, ‘It cannot be said, observes the 
1646, ‘thas he is a 
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* read. 


See 


tongtie is seach as to anahlg 
hit -t6 spork and write it wich as much propriety 
fr cominen among educated men. i 
and studied some antbore on natural science, moral 
pitonophy, and the Ike, his rending has been confined 

the most part to religious books, Dwight, Dick, 
end Hoston, sre the theological writers with whom he 
i@ moet familiar.’ 

In what way the abilitics and acquirements of tia 
Temarkable slave first beoame known, docs not appear. 
Is may be presnmed, however, that some Presbyterian 
minister was induced to take an interest in hit, and to 












| bring his case undet thé notice of the ruling bodies of | 


thas church, as it that in the year already 
mentioned “the spun of Alabama ani Mississippi 
combined to purchase his freedom and that of his' 
facntly, with the view of sending them to Africa under | 
the care of the American Buard of Missions. It waa | 
intended that Elis should be ordained as x missionary, | 
aud with this view he was introduced at a meeting | 
of the presbytery of Tuscaln <a as a candidate for | 
clerical orders. ‘The impression he mado is thus re- 
corded by the writer who has bern alrendy quoted, | 
and who thon apparently saw him for the first time: | 
— TI believe I utter the sentiments of the whole | 
presbytery, and af the large aeombly proscat a his | 
examination, when I say, that for precision on the | 
details of religious experionce—for sober, rational views 
of what constitutes a call to the ministry—for sound, ; 
consistent, scriptural views of the lending doctrmes of 
the Gospel, few candidates for the offle: liave been 
known to equal him, The effect of his statements was 
greatly increased by the fact, that he ecomed to le 
pregenting rather the results of his own rellections than 
what he had learned from the investigations of others. 
On many points, there was a striking orisinality in bis) 
mode of exhibiting bis sentiments. He also read a 
sermon of his own composition, of which soine of the 
members thought so highly, that they propaved that 
the presbytery should order its publication. It cer- 
thinly looked and sonndel very strange — it waa 
almost ineredible—~to see and hear oue who had 
been all hia Jife a alave. with none but the ordinary 
pavileges of a slave, reading a production ka correct in 

niguage, so forcible in style, so logical un aricrert, 
and abounding with quotations from the Bible so! 
intelligently and pertinently applied So well satia- 
fled was tho presbytery of his fiuresa for the uflies, 
that arrangements were immediately mode to ordain 
bim as a misslouary during the next scesion ot the 





Ellis wos at that time between thirty and forty years | 
of age. He is decribed ay of pure nevro parentage, | 
and quite black : his yrandfauber, indeed, was a native of 
Africa, His wife wae about the same age, und could | 
read. They bad two children, a son aud daughter, 
The former, a aprightly lad, seventeen years old, could 
nok only read and write, but had made some progress , 
in the study of arithmetic, geography, and other! 
branches of school Jearning. The daughter, then, 
eleven of age, had just commenced learning to 
¢ wonst be boras in mind, that the only cpyor- 5 
tunities which the children could have had for receiv. « 

ion, were auch as occurred in the casual | 





¥ day instruction, 
feteevale of thoir own and their father’s labour. | 
» ,° Ee appears that the 


benevolent intentions of the twa 


‘were promptly carried into effect. In looking | 
‘ @ suties af the publications of the American | 
pera we are enabled to trace the 


echooner arrived at Liberia 





emigrants; 
chiefly interested :-—'T am 


| indicating a state of fecling altogether unnataral and 





and thus wotioes the cae de kerala 
and character of Me Ells, The learned tlaok black- 
smith,” who came out in the schooner, and who with 
his wife and two children, was liberated front 4 
by the Presbyterian synods of Alabama and : 
at an expense of 2500 dollars. Although the scoounte 
which have been published reapecting hie proficieady 
Re a scholar. especially as a linguist, may have beet, 
exaggerated, yet I] think he ia an extraordinary many 
and | hope his example and influence may be highly 
beneficial im this country.’ 

Tn the Asiécan Repository for 1848, there appoara a 
brief Jetter from Mr Ellis himself, advressed to one of 
his clerical frieuda in Alabama. lle was then iu exeel 
lent apirita, woll plensed with the colony, and content 
with hia own prospects. A few months after ble arrival 
jn Liberia, tho pulpit of cue of the Presbyteriar 
churches in Monrovia became vacant, and Mr Elite 
was installed pastor of the church. Fire members, he 
writes, hack smce been added te the church, ane of 
wh twas his owa ron A year later, we find, by a 
paragraph in the same pudlication, that, besides pery 


| torming the dutics of his pastoral change, Mr Mile had 


conmmeneed his aissionary Inbours emong the natives. 
“The ts studying,’ we are here told. * the language of two 
wild tribes, in order to be able to preach to them fin 
their owp tongue. fe auys, that the Mandingoea claim 
him for their countryman, because his grandfather was 
born in Atries. ‘The tribe are Mohammedans; and 
sume of their priests, he siya, are intelligent, being 
capable of reading Hebrew when written in tha Arable 
character! ‘Two years later. there appears a somewhat 


jdong lector from Mir Bilis, giving dome interesting infor. 


mation coucermng Liberia, in answer to a letter of 
inquiry from a gentleman in Alabama, and at the same 
time affording us a good insight futo the character of 
the writer, who certainty bears aostrong moral resem 
ance to Unelo Tom. For justance, supposing the 
latter to have obtained an education. and afterwards to 
have settled in Liberia, would he have answered ap 
inquiry about ‘the general capacity of Liberian children’ 
in tering very difeient fruin those of the following 
jatelligent and quantly-expresacd reply ?—CPhe chil- 
dren of Liberia are exactly like the white children ia 
America: and as this part ef our community bave the 
best oppurtunity Co equal the corresponding part in 
Aierica, their equality can bo better aeen, And as 
remarkable as thie branch of society: is (that is, white 
Childron in Amenied fold pereous [slaves] had not the 
Opportunity of secine much of it where we came fron, 
so that amauy think our children have more ponetrating 
miade thin those of America, This suppuption arose 
out of the abos @-nicotioned cireumstance > but jt ja not 
well foundec The tact ix if there be any differenas, It 
win this—perhaps the children in Liberia learn as faet, 
if uot faster, fur the first tew yours; but it may be that 
the youn Americnns continue theix mental improre- 
ment the longest. think-—--though there may be 
circumstances by which we shall be able, after awhile, 
fo account better for Uhe fete just alluded to-~-1 think 
it amost probable, that“ the lambs stop cating, becauss 
the shepherds get out of corn," the children stop 
learning, when their teacher cannot teach them any 
farther. Hut.’ he adds, alludiy + to the recent establish 
ment of some good eelivols Jn Liberia, ‘this and state 
of things docs not exist st present.’ : 
The: in auother passage in the Jotter which deserves 
to be qnoted, ua it strikingly evinces the trath of Mre 
Stowe’s representation of character, Unele Tom's 
meck endurance of atl the wrongs of slavery, lie refused 
to make usc.of hia ‘pass! fur the pu of escapin, 
aud the exch #which he finds for his masters 
treatment of him, have been cousured by orition as 


improbable in a slave. Now, our. ith 





+'Rad been a slave till he was past thirty years ‘of age; 
bale apparently been twice sold; he had ‘certauly 
hid to give nearly all his carnings 'to bis master, and 
to submit entirely to his master’s will: yet he 
4strove, as he himself said, ‘to make himself 
nble and bappy’ in this condition, and he counselled 
ail his brethren to submission. 

At this time, Mr Ellis had accepted a new responst- 
bility, probably more in compliance with the wishes of 
others, than in accordance with his own views, A high 
school, supported by the Presbyterian Board of Missions 
in New York, had been establisted at Monroyia, and 
Mr Elfis was appointed the master of it. As might 
have been expected, the arrangement proved ta be at 
injudicious one, Experience has shewn that a person 
entirely self-tanght, however great his abilities and his 
learning, is rarely if ever qualified for the office of a 
tedehor. The art of instruction, like other arte, must 
be acquired by an apprenticeship, The self-taught 
man, with his mind full of scientific traths and clasaical 
prudition, flads himaclf ignorant of numerous important 

: fd esacntial details which he could have 
in any well-conducted villaye-sehool, ence 
the sug? surprised to learn, from a revent report on 
had belt of education in Liberia, tat the high school 
Jon Teas duceensful than its patrons expected. The 


acqnir 
we ar 


New Mr Ellis, rnnnifested: in acqniring a know ledize of 
nds thi Greek, and Hébrew linzuages while a slave, 
that tha’ report, * do not adequately supply the piace of 
astied granah and careful training in the rudiments, 
the be Very teacher necds, in order to tench others to 

vat advantage. Under these cireumatances, the 
vate course Waa taken: anew principal a graduate 
thet’ Amerlean theological seminary was appomted to 
past hook, nit Mr Fttin was lett free fo purine the 


angel and mnismonary dabours for which he waa best 
ated 


Bi : ; : , 
reap ja the sum of our juformation converning: this! 


neu, senwible, and plows peyra slave, ‘The story isn 
Poirestive one in various ways aodinight ehve occasion 
for many reflections on slavery and its ofeeta on Atiiean 
elviligation, distinctions of race, and so forth. 
choose, however, todcave it simply as a pucee justipieative 
rar Froach historian world sity --of the now work. 
famoua Aroerican romance ; merely observing, that if 
Mra Stowe’s flodion is sCrange, the plain (ruth maintains 
its superiority, as usual, by being stranger still, 


CTELARTER ON BEARS, 
Autiovain Master Souder confessed tit to sve Saeker- 
gon Joose was tment and drink! to hin, he had etal 
the candour tu admit, special tagtes and: predifections 
apart, that bears were, after all ‘very itl-fuvoured, 
tough things,’ and that, avcordiagly, ft is not surprising 
‘women cannot abide ‘om.’ Tn Mgstor Slonder's day, 
and indeed both before anil after it, uve popular mind wag, 
moreaver, passeased of vory singalae notions respecting 
Bruin and bia broods those who knew him heer, and 
could claim hiar as a fellow-coantryman, holding bin in 
high reapect and veneration -~thoae who had their abode 
in regions in which be flyurol anty as an exotic, an im- 
ported curiosity, regarding him with awe and something 
like torror, and persuaded be was not altugether * canny,” 
bot, in truth, a very ‘awesome ‘and mysterious beast. 

Pliny affirms the bear's skull to be the tonderest, anil 
the parrnt'a the hardest known to the osteologist : and 
that very sagacions and trustworthy Scandinavian 
bishop, well known to ua aa Olaus Magnus, also ac- 
‘Anowlodyes that *hoare have a most weak head.’ Bo 

stale we it may, wo are certified by the authority of 
theater, that, in former times, bears were re:tdered 
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Agree: | iy others. Let Qlaus explain this in* 


tnmon talents and industry of ity principal, the | 


We: 






contributory to thé spread | 
inhabitants of the fer novth’;, mil Natt 
learned then:selvcs——and If would wat de patte ; 
aver even thia—they were at least the cause of % 
language of his old transiator:— op 
‘The Russians and Lithuanians are mort near 
Swedes and Goths on the eastern parta, and these hold 
it a singular delight to have always the most'comelest 
beasts bred up tame with them, and made ebodient 46 
their commands in all things, Wherefore to.do this 
the suoner, they keep them in cayes, or tyed with.chatas, 
| chiefly bears newly taken in the woods, and half starve 
them; and they appoint one or two masters, clorthed 
the one like the other, to carry victuals to- them, thet’ 
they may be accustomed to play with them, and hanglé_ 
i them when they are loose, Also they play on pi 
sweetly, and with this they are much taken: and thu 
they use them to sport anil dance; and then when the 
pipes sound differently, they are taught to lift up thelr 
logs as by «# more sharp sign to end the dance with, 
that they may go on their hinder-feet, with a cap on 
their fure-feet, helt aut to the women and maids and 
others that sew them dance, and ask a reward for theie 
dancing; and if they give not freely, they will murmur 
as they are directed by their master, and wilk nod thely 















te'the 


heads, as desiring them to give more money; so the , 


i master of these beasts that cannot speak the language 
of other countries, will get a goo gain by his dumb 
j beast. Nor doth this seem to be done onely becausa 
, that these should live by this emall gain, for the beare- 
‘horda that lead their bears are at least ten or twelve 
fusty men, and in their company sometimes there gu 
j voblemen's tons, that they may Jearn the fashions, 
Timanners, and distances of places, the military arta, and 
converd af princes, by these merry pastimes. But ance 
they were found in Germany to spoil travellers, and to 
| cast thom to their bears te cat. most atrict Jawa ara 
, faade aginst them," 
We discover in this narration the souree an 
of Russian chiplomacy, and we come to underet 
‘the bear has—it one had the wit to see it— 
‘degree a political importance. Indeed, we ean 
appreciate his importance in this reapect, when we 
remember, that two of the Ronan emperors—Maxl- 
amijan and Valentinian---aa hath been writ in authen- 
tie history, kept each of theur his bear, and employed 
{hint in the honourable task of devouring such as 
) ventured in any way to contravene the imperial will 
‘and pleasure. ‘These bears, whoso dutiful obedleuce, 
to their masters’ commands, in rending and devouring 
i cantumavious subjects, the emperors were daily in the 
‘habit af witnessing, had severally for name, Mics 


, Ares and Innocentia. Romodanofak y, the coarse and 
oy 
is 


vulgar favourite of Peter the Great, had also 4 
bear, a gigantic. ill-looking brate, which be Kept in 

; Palace, and which waa aceustamed to give to every 
visitor a plase of brandy, qualified by a strong dose of 

‘pungent pepper. If the visitor tossed off the pauseous 

compound, all was well enough; but if his garge should 

risy at the villainous mixture, and he dactine 

‘the hospitable bear would angrity forthwith ‘tear 

i clothes from off hig back. Thos did Buin serte 


ia serte Os 
master in quality of a sort of politheal ‘tonthsthie ‘o¢ 
‘Ithurict’s spear, and enable hima t6 know od white: 


' subserviency and regard he might ne aly, seat 

‘to what extent he might safely cuatt on the di . 

sad eupport of the various cowrtiety th “te 

, his presence. The bear, besides, 16 of '2 persévedie 

j Cnerpetic character. Thus Se in the Ther 
the Prairies says, thas *the bear it Kaawrigiet : 

| mint for tding 5 ont Faery fa the world, "Yt 
goaw for a whole day at the ak until they’ pet te 

| their paws, and thee they It ‘out the, ney bea 


n 
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» eos 
" ary frciouns pliloepy ber. of the bertaieg | 20 ably fat time of their 
Be et Bian want and fall to aucking 
thé mintéer, fe, af we ae knsaped hy our great is only fool they havo for subset 


Catdan believed great states depoud 
Then we 6 coee Oy tn Boar's tall’ end, 
wu tarde he 
been em wp aud down 
Sarred mighty empl wp ad dove 
Because your irme bears have no tuils 


The bear, in short, was considered an extraordinary 
quadraped altogether, and endued with far higher 
mental capacity than were quadrupedsgencrally ‘The ae 
i amongst the Adudttronal Manusempts in the Britis 


Hi 


Museum, a beautfully laminated book, of bicnush | pura 
origin, in which one 3s depicted as dancing and at the habit 


gamia time playing the bagpipes 


Pazera anaes nsdn 





M. de la Motraye, mm his mtcresting and ainstrachnc | 


‘ls, gives us this farther singular information 
respecting the bear At Oza, a linge Polish villag 
two miles from Grodno, he writes -— (Twas assurcd Ghat 
thé beaz's of that forest, though tacy arc very mmacrous 
are 60 for from domg any hoon te tuman cr itunes 
that, on the contrary, the she bears have oft oo reind 
infants exposed be unnatural mothers that ai hing 

aasinr'’s rum, sume huntsnii had tube two ot 
those infants ahve, whi althcush they went an al 
fours, could not run so tast ag the ets wi hoourehod 
them, they roared in the sane meiner aid fh d fre ar 
the aight of men as they did, the om, by dos prow th 
was computed to be cluvcn or twciye years oo) dan} the 
other nine or ten It was a proat while before thes 
could be brought to cat any Cookcd yactuils or bic ad 
to talk, or walk on th ir fect, as other men do putt 
cularty the one who was kept at co ort und the other 
tcing put to a consentat Woirshow ther fearncd i few 
Polsh words, but never to that p ricction as to unde: 
stand or be uadcreétogd wall Thar byudics wore vere 
hairy, thew skin tawny, and co hardeucd that) thes 
could boar cold wanthor better than hot am a wos] 
had uothing to disunguish than froin Ic asts but 
thir shape and figun Hower ag it wax baled 
they were human creatures thes were biptised Che 
king made a present of that whicl baddecn hope sone 
time at court to the viceechainbotlun of Posuanin 
who employed hina an tos kitchaw but he could uet ta 
jek to the heat thereof, nor weancad from dite 
Lratsh customs He often took sramble ido the forest 
to visit his friends and brethren, the be ure which uscl 
him with all the tundernces imaginille ant tic aways 





| 





anys 


be) 


Caingt 
phrastus remarks, that any one who 


ae or bake bears’ flues during this sald jake ond 


find it grow cven when under the culioary  proceie-= 
a peuhant: which hous wives would be ili te ae to see 
extended to other sainds, 

Bears’ flesh 1s woll known as an irtiele of food: Bir 
Edward Pariy found at palatable cnough tare in the 
arctic icgions and, togthur with stewed whitedoa, 
Bowers tuly fish buffulocs, corn, and Eshkedacoabe 
(or fire drink) at fguies as a choise dchcacy in the 
feasts of the North American Indiane  Porhape they 
find the Gonsunmtion of +t fu omabh t> thar venatorial 
ad gust as Cundan contends, that it waa their 
haz on thy wild dozs that made the Coracaa 
shu ke the dogs crucl, futhicas, bold, pronipt, 
nable Md strong the Indiin may tind, that by 
tucding on its flush he becones Lhe the bar—a wary, 
export dame and sure footed huntar Phas recom: 
monte the tat of the bear oas alse d> ote nuda pers 
turers oo Uhe hablb head} to nding to dcovelep and 
nournsh the hur of th peopl ot hamtachatka, it 
supphios a gratal aad swvoury rcpast, and a, whee 
in teh a uphove Las a trcquent subst ate foro The 
Tits of that tayo bargin cause th intestings of 
the east tobe sarap dandchancd aid wor them an 
that stite assun shades dhe Wauutschidka Russians 
se puch ct thes titestines as they cau obtain mn a 
toanaparcnt condition bs way of window panes ‘te 
WNpl din wanters flaw wathout excluding the hiahe 
Brumsshoulla blvd sue toon Loy themant pickles, 
vid dus baanehes they hau fer ornaments 

Once @ favourte with Garperors the bear as stillan 
object ct solitude tu tac damitarnics of a cotaln con. 
tinental town Borne ay Switverhind, Conaders that 
boars are rlcrtifled with ats prosperity Outside the 
town as a prope ely forced: pit for the residence of a 
yur of bore to which all trangia pay a visit Ticse 
horsmiay be said tu have a corporate ovistoace They 
nose: dit for ta soon ats one drops off, mother supplies 
His plice  Dhov also pudsos an Codowment fur their 
support Wh athe Trench touk posa saton of Switzer. 
hui they nde shoat work wath the patrimony of the 
Pour aud The other hapless victin« of revolutionary 
movem utes th parof brama wore throwae for support 

n choritabh contodmtions  Altarurly when thiogs 
mihted th ms«clyos im Swetz thiod a new pitranony 
warn naspencd to the oars |f Berm, an] the heat tana 
wooxaw thom they wore lending vat cans self satisfied 


tho 


brought home sume wild frut, which he uel to cub tide commen uike to two and four footad pomsioners 


with more pleasure than any thm thc kitchen affords | 
Afl this has many pots of rescinblance to the well 
authenticated accounts of childnon suckk Phy wolves 


{a India, the details of which we have alrowls Tad | 


our readera*® Another puoculants of vic mamal 
ie thus described by Lutler — 


A bear's a havage beast, of ai! 

Most ugly and unnatural 

Wheiped withour form, inti) on dim 
Hath leked it into shape and fr une 


this Pliny the naturahat has most Icarnedts di 
Asa venec, he inferins us, of the 


ded 


and fashion, the male 
days, por the female for four months after birth 
rgpen t describes the aber ae which 
retag mr haseheie retire to dunnog the | 
“| “rag for fourteen cher ooee 
— Lig *, for fourtevn days, Sluep 
thet, thay cannot be awakened even hy 
wousle—getting, be it added, mast remark- 





conse 
for lcking the cubs onto a proper ursin | 
bear is not secn for appiars, sive the Roasted, that whi p sons of all 


the | miost fatal to porauns in advanccd life 


IN LONDON 
March W033, 
Ju suddvar iniaisal of wintcr with a low temps rature, 
has vou verted the Registrar zoncrala statcment, 
thata fall of the tharmounter to trcevzing point never 
fatle ta ruee by sonn Iaimdred« the weekly retura of 
mortality im the metropolis [he mcan temp urature 
of the second wouk in January was d> deyrccs, and the 
Jonatha wore HGL, a the aecoud wick dn February, it 
had sunk to 29 degrees ant the deaths numb red 1323 
arcmarkabl ind seriously suguestiy mcreaswe "It 
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ayes have sul rod, thie scvcaity of thy weather hae been 
Well-heated 
apartinents, watin Clothing, and comfurtatde lodging at 
night, at all tates neccasiry in this climate, are indie- 
pensable at thys season to the aged, who find it-difgcult 
to support lif when the temperature has fallen below 
acertain point’ For the moment, the subject Is exelt- 
fog attention , and well st may, for it ie too pertain that 


Sr Cateamaneer yee tneierineytetenieivstnygeill 




















peor tetas a seasaiiaot 


tin 
ete have habituated ourselves to neglect the tions 
which winter always necessitates, even in our, of late, 
wild climate. Qf all preservative agents, caloric is the 
‘ goat potent, and yet the fact is too commonly ignored. 
Tt will haye to become one of the dogmas of public- 
health doctrine. 

From all acconnta, great exertions are being made to 
improve agricultural operations. A digging-machine 
has just been invented in Oxtordehire, which is said to 
do its work far more thoroughly than the plough, and far 
more in accordance with the needs of modern husbandry. 
And the Agricultural Sovicty having offered a prize for 
& manure equal to gumo at a cost of L.5 8 ton, Mr 
Pusey has shewn that the couditions are satisfled by | 
vitrate of suda, and ata charge less than that specified, 
He saya, iu ithustration, that forty-six acres nd, if 
cropped with barley, aud dreesed with seve hun- ! 
dredweights of nitrate, would yield an inerea cipsity | 
sacks beyond the quantity usually obtained. A cargo 
of this fertiliser was first brought to Magtand in Paso, 
but for want of a purchaser, was thrown overboard 5 
second importation took place in (830; and frome uit 
date upto 1400, the quantity brought from Pera, where 
the supply is inexhanstible, was 200,860 tons; valae, 
1..6,000,000, Wath the price reduced tu L.8 a ton, Mr 
Pusey observes, Cour farincre misht obtain from their 








own farms the whole forciun supply of wheat, withont 
labour, and with bat a few months’ outhuy of eapital, 
Io db notomean to any, that no tadures will yet ovour 
before we obtain a complete mastery over this pow crful 
substance; but Jo am confident that, as California: fas 
been explored in our day, soa sist roservorr of mitrorc 
—the main desideratam for the worn-out ida of 
Europe - cannot fom be left within a few miles of the 
sea, prwaedd ddinoat io might by oor steam ra, scot gol 
uearly naceessible at the foot at the Andes A com, 
puny to work the Peruvatin nitrate might he formed, 
with much better hepe of success than a prospec tune 
for Austrahan ogee te. 

GCooneoted with thee sabgeet, is a result of Vane 
stricted competition, whieh 1s regetrded With seme 
intereat-- the Levant a become our chick eeures of 
coremupply., We had so dete leon aeristemed ta 
Jook to the United States and the sherey of the Battie 
for surplus grain, that fow persons thoucht of) the 
course of trade taki a now direeuinon. In de dd, we, 
iniported 2G0,000 quarters from the Russian ports: on 
the Black Sea, and the Turkish and other ports an the 
Mediterranean, In Ust2, the quantity fiom the same 
places was 1,700,000 quarters: shipped chictls at 
Galaty, Thvail, and other Parkash mirrts, whieh scrve as 
outlets for the superahmmdant peoduce of Thana and 
the Danubian provinces  Bevpt atsas sent ous dist 

ear 276,000 quarters. Nearly the whole of this ¢rade 
yh in the huunds of Creek aaerebauty, ostublished yn 
England. Vt yrves usa addidenal reason tur pre- 
serving amicable relations with the East and exvplaiis - 
why the ‘Turka do not wish to pive up Rik and 
Sutorina to Austria. 

Another indication of social advancanent is seen in| 
tho Excise returus just published. Paper, for instance, 
—the quantity eharged with duty in Ts8tto way: 
150,903,043 fos. 5 in D852, Howas Lod fee tb tbs. There 
ig a great increase, too, in the ardele of ae ee ae 
YOR, I9O, SOT Iba in PSof. fo 2200700 Tos, in is 
What would it not be with the duty uff? An Hirao 
ment has litely been introduced di thy mamatieture of 
paper from straw; and at a mill near Dublin a kind - 
is now nade which ja white, emooth, and suitable for , 
_Wrltlugepaper, ireland ig advaticing also in another 
“branch of indusiry--the amanutacture of bert revt 
sugar. ‘The produce of last year amounted ta 142) 

containing trem three to four bundred weights | 
i these have just been sohl; and it js now conten. | 
“plated to start two other establictunenta, on which | 
44,000 tons of the root may bo produced jaa your, At | 


ped strilas for wires, we have still something to hope 
‘Hor ta Parerdliatd. 
Sahat there are other Countrios worth poing to as well as 


‘tells ua, it his Cue Shevsand Miles’ Hide tn the Argentine 


the colony in Gi Great Exhibition, entithes them to 


r ‘trum Liverpool to Quebec, 


fortnightly tiga 4 
from Liverpool to Qnebec otgiarigisiedes : 
i 8 








OHAMBERS'S KDINBURGH SOURS At, _ = 





t, Se : 
ove The protect 0 pret be be eared crate ~will bo: 
largely increased, dad peek hk a Rel Ireland's 
jndustrial resources. Leagan fies aiylorye 
turn their attention to the ring af shikory, with 
good assurance of a market, since govertuneat 
rescinded their arder concerning thé adulteration of 
coffee, and now the retailers aro left free to meat 
their own discretion. ; 

The ministerial declaration, that there shall bo 20 
more transportation of criminals to Australia, except 
to the Swan River colony, gives much satisfaction + but . 
it adds to the gravity of the question: What shall we |. 
do with the wrong-docrs? ‘The people of Birmingham, | 
encouraged hy the success of n reformatory sobool, seb || 
on foot by Joseph Sturge, are about to try whether — 
crime can be really prevented on a large seale, and so 
he effected a disappearance of the opprobrium of civi- 
hisation —crimunal classes, Meanwhile, are the culprits 
to be set to work, or otherwise punished? If trans- 
portation is to he a real punishment, why not choose 
some spot within the arctic circle? or employ them ia 
recliming Morecambe Bay and the Solway sande fron: 
the sea? 

hy news from California, we Icarn that, owing to 
inclommency of weather and the atoppage of supplies, 
some unfortunate diggers had been starved to death. 
We shall hear of similar casualties from Australia, if 
the harvest prove deficient or the imports fall short-— 
a contingency worth taking into consideration by 
vutending emieranta, Lt is also worth while not to 
overlook the dhaet, that some of oor city banks have 
Youn it necessary to raise the salaries of their junior — 
clerks, an onfor to keep them from throwing up their | 
aittualions for the geld~diggings; and other banks . 
have advertised for clerks, all of which is an unniis. ’ 
takable sit of the times, aud shews that, while 
clorks aie nt a prenuum, and sailora and labourers | 


ft would bye well to remember, toa, 


Mustralas a recent arial of some thousands of pounds | 
of wool irom the Capea an cxample of what ean be 
done in that colony; and it may Le multiplied to any 
estent without feat of tose, for our woollen manufac- 
tins will bus all that comes, Parts of South America, - 
tog, are well stated for the roaring of sheep. Mr M ‘Can 





















Preriiees, that Land can be hought within fifty miles of 
Brewos Ayres at 1.2 an acre, and sheep at $s, a dozen, 
Think of that) -a sheep for 3d. 1 What prodigious wool- 
picks we ameht get from the Pampas, if the population 
were Hot so fond of weekly revolutions! Then, again, 
it as searcely possible tu read Major Strickland's 
Decatyessron Years ot Conada, and not seo that the 
revourd of honest industry in that country is certain 
andample. ‘Phe elements of prosperity are abundant: 
oneoof them, the forests, as ee in a Report juat 
publishal by the Canadian itute, iy too much” 
negleeted. ‘They consider that the display mada dy 
hope that more of their timber may be introduced inte | 
Burope; and they have drawn up and circulated a bss 
of dithorent kinds of wood for that purpose, ‘The value 
of the oxporta of potash and timber in 1851, am 
to L1400049 sterling. More than 120,000,000 oper. é 
fivial fevt of pine plank and board, to sny nothing of 
hara, arv aent out of the country . Ad One eans . 
of promoting trade, a project is farmed for a mail direet . 
distance between the 
two places by the Strait of Belleiale being 400 (00 mallee 
, Shorter than to gma The ipo for the P: 
' Ovean Steamers, provides Aobrpiyes 


and five monthly ny ieee Portland, state of 
winter. The vesecta #0 te 0 1200 tos ieee 






CHAMBER'S 
.apea: fo- oarry stoarage pansengers for six gaincas, in- 
F ae ee And ferther, as 2 canal is.to be 
‘ eqounest Lake Cham ‘with the St Law- 
tdace, and important Hnes of railway aro in process 
-ef constraction, it in manifeet that Canada offers a 
“Segitimate field for commercial enterprise. The Cana- 
dian Institute above mentioned has been in existence 
about « year. It was formed for the promotion of 
science, and for the collecting and digesting of facts in 
geology, natural history, &c.; and as the members arc 
‘permitted to hold their meetings in the old Government 
House at Toronto, and are aided by a small sum voted 
by the colonial legialature, we may hope that a lony 
cancer of usefulness is before them. 

‘The prospect of a copyright treaty being carried into 
affect between this country and the United States, is 
provoking discussion among those most interoste f. 
Some think it best to leave things as they are—the 
elass hereln comprised may be casily guvased at ~Dut 
the greater party belicve, that books are hot written for 
poachers to appropriate at pleasure, aud are willing to 
see the copyright properly secured to the author. If 
we really get the treaty, it will be a heavy blow te vor. 
tain publishers. Tho preat slo of Ciel Lou's Cabin 
hag perhape accelerated the mensire, Aprayes af thos 
book, it hna been reproduced in fuar differen’ trans. 
lations in Franee, but it docs not appeal to french 
sympathics as it did to ours, Vhe Germans, to fave 
translated the touching narrative, and are eueulatia, 
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Russian, Will the Muscovite sevts he permitted to 
real it? 

Captain Penny is trying to pet up ans Arctie Come 
pany’ for the establishment of a whahos station is 
Northumberland lulet, Davis’ Strait; screw -stesmers 

* to be used to fish between Greenland aml Nova Zend: 
wiifle the mineral deposits on the shores of the mlct, 
among which pluavbago is said to te comprised, ar to 
bo worked ag an additional source of profit, dupple- 
mentary arctic expeditions arc aya tebe sentout. the 
Ratteanche has sailed with supphes for the Behring- 
Strait partics; Lady Franklin as going to send the 
Isabel steamer, usclessiy, it miay be satd, te the mato 
region; and Captain Inglefield ys to co ont ta Bocehey 
Taiond, at the entrance of Wellington Chau), aa the 
Phrenic steamer, to ingnire the mows respecting Si 
Edward Belcher. Dr Rae wl do what he can im 
another overland journey; and Lautenyit Kane, vith 
hie American explorers, will agaia jorn the search, 

| pesolved to find the pole if Uey can fad nothing cle 
The pratigions cost of there exper trans raked atte 





regret, that more pains had not boen tahun to give thens , 


a systematic: character and purpose, we should not 
then have had a0 inany desultory and fruith «4 attempts 
as have been made e:nee 1848 tu discover the lung-dost’ 
Franklin party, 

Our, Asiatic Society have had an i teresting com- 
munication from Colonel Rawlinson, wires writes, tliat 


peeertt van Haw ete Lan NRE atte WPSALANRR ORR 2 en! PUne “SEL eA -PORA TY DINK ARNO TNO 


it largely; and a aingle translation hay appearcd in! 








Hl JOURNAL. 


Captain Allen is eo desirous to convert the greater 

t of the Holy Land into n great sea by his project 
for canal from the ited Sca, acroas the tract at 
the head of the Gulf of Akahah, that he has offered 
to go out and survey the spot if properly supperted. 
It is a scheme we may very safely leave to future 
generations. ‘The exploration of Africn is more to aur 
present purpose, but its accomplishment ia not easy. 
News has just come to hand of the death of Dr Overwag, 
whore valuable labours haye heen frequently mentioned 
in the Journal. He was seized with fever at Kuka, and 
removed for change of air to a favourite woody spot 
about ten miles frum Lake Tchad, where he died on the 
20th September last. Mortunately, his conypanion, Dr 
Barth, retains hig dealt and enerpy, and being well 
rprovided with servants and animals, will pursue his 
| travels; when last heard of, he was about to set ont fur 
Timbuctoo. “Phe map of the discoveries already made, 
Cabraces a vast intutor region heretofore unknown, 
De Vogel, another young German, is now on his way 
with stores aid scientific inatminents, and accompanied 
hy two gappere and miners, to join Dr Barth; and if 
pthes doet tall vietine to theclimate, we may expect 
nows Of further explonations before many montha are 
aver, ; 

A debate which our Civil Fagines «have had about 
Posted atroas aomative-power, took, on the whole, an 
pUntavourable view of Cie eatoric question 5 they will, 
however, walt the result of further fnqairy aul expori- 
nont, Tn another quarter, we hear of attempts ta 
render cleetro maaguctism available as a Tacamotive 
power, aud with preater assurance of sucess than ay 
hitherte attempted. We shall see, A plan is being 
tried 2. convertors the midds deposit at the bottom 
of the Thames into a potent and dnodoyous manure, to 
Which wemay devontly wish eaccus, av it will remove 
a eause of pollution frome our wiser and atmosphere, 
and gave dishonest people the trouble of pounding red 
sandstone to sco as uae.  Ttollow plass-walls are 
coming more info use in pardens, and some attempts 
have been made at roofing with) troisparent lea, In 
P Prussia, grecn plass-ties, a quarter-dnch thiek, have 
boon introduced with cntire success An dinpertant 
psuhpect has come before the Society of Arta namely, 
' ‘Ou unifornnty in woghts, measures, ane THONGS 5 * it 
is one wiieh must be daily talked about if it is aver to 
lhe adopted. hat it ouche ta be, no one doubts who is 
able te derm an opinion thercapon, Our * Departuent 
of Prachoul Artis abont to eatubbeh divtriet schools 
cof art and elementary drawine ; and tle Museunt of 
ee . ; ; ; : 

i Economie Geology i ta be renamed College of Practical 
senee, antl to co operate with too other jnduastrial 
insciactions in Dublin, aadec control of the Board 
vot Trade ‘Wine is a prelamary step too the grand 
Teontral collere at Kensington, into whieh it is ulti- 
fmintely tacmerge Art and science are this to be 
brought together; and as we have an inspector for the 
former, scooare We to have one for the latter; and 






























he has found a large number of Sey thian inactiptions, | thus we ioay consider that Che faret step in taken iu 
which are allied to the Median dialects, and of an age, the echeie for poine the beat cfect fo the art and 
prior to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘Taking the science of the country at darge, A now application of 
term Seythic in its widest acnae, be considers the) photographs as talked about. it iv tu make light avail. 
Hamite nations—Cosh, Misraim, Nimrud. and Cunaan (able for caleo-printivg, Lhe time required for the 
~—to be Seythian, but partially intermixed in conse of | process is acud to be fron tive te tecnty mnlaes, and 


times with the Shemite races. This discovery is suid to 
clear up difficultica which have long existed in the 
peneslogics, and in the traditions of Grecian 

, and if will help to a betior knowledge genvrally 

of the period in question. The colone! adds, that he 


finds miuch in the Talmud to aid his researches, and he | 


been enabled to fix the geography pllegieras ae 
j_ arnong these, it a ¢ Bire is the 
Eee bethara. Aciibor iiuetesilon’ of Seripurd 


fonnd by the Tarks in a search at Nebbi Yunws— 


‘hes 
Tal 


i 


‘packent character, on the bresat. 


terupe, viaten, with foe name of Ramrbeikion, in the 


it can be mate use of for silk woollen, or flax, as well 
as eottan. Yte material, after bang dried in’ the 

dark, 8 @aposed to the fit with tt pert rated screon 
‘of paper, hy which the pattern is forined.  Prujuctors 
are busy in many plires upou the electric light, and 
some of thew are erlang to succeed in producing {t. 
It 1s one of thes: things which we must believe only on 
the soundest demonstration. Aud te conclude with a 
fact interes# ¢ to all who are interested In booka: the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science of Paris have 
elected Mr Macaulay one of their members, and the king 
of Prussia has made him a kutght of his Order of Merit. 


“this dust 






MORTALITY AMOKOG MASONG, | 

radaons are vuntinually surrounded with an attmosphere 
of fine, impalpable dust. By the ordinary act of breathing, 
received iuto the air-pessages and the lungs, 
where ft slowly accumulates, Inflammation supervencs — 
slight at first, it 16 ultimately acute. A wasting then 
begins, accompanied by spitting, In a short number of 
years, a mason dare not walk sharply up a hill, The 
breathing Js impeded, the circulation is Interrnpted, the 
Diood ws imperfectly supplied with oxygen, General debi- 
lity as then felt—rapld consimption occurs — and at length 
the disease which origduated in his apprenticeship, tet - 
minatea with his premature death, This is the disxcase | 
known among the men aa the Smason's trouble” bt is 
termed pAthisis in medical phrasenlogy.... Dr Alinon 
has said, that ‘there a hardly an instance of a mason 
regularly employed in hewmg atones in Edinburgh, ling 
free from phthisical symptoms to the age of titts’ We 
em go lower than that: we can state, from pretty exten. 
alive observation, that there are iene but suffer from it ac 
forty, We do not, in truth, know ten Lewers (working) in 
Edinburgh above fifty. and only two abose sists Its to 
be observed, however, that the colebrated Craigleith ston. , 
of whieh the New Town of Edinburgh was built, contri- 
buted more largely to this characteristic diseade than the 
softer stones at present incase, An old Craigleth man 
was done at thirty, and died at thirty-five 2... Out of 

" ty seven apprentices dae, young, healthy men wha 
ras with Forsth at the erection of Cramond Bridge 
twenty Kix sens au, only Gro sursive. Out of 120 hewers 
who worked at the High School oa 27, we know ot nly 
ten murvivurs, Toon squad of Chaty stent hewers, who 
began the Filinburgds and Cdasgow Bank treble vc irs io, | 
only one-tnulf hived to see it finished Phe stone -cutinmy 
aud carn dig of the Scott Monument billed twenty three ot | 
the finest qnen ra Bdiabiash The fot ous 
Warnally suggest, aright be worked dip, amd we are dn 
formed, workad better Phe stead. tee, miyht be better 
vertllated. 2... The men bod bettercenukure tbe wind rid 
ral, the storie and teropext my thee greatest tary, ther en. | 
duve Tor a ingle weeh the vtiemphere ofa sheds Qnother 
correetive ln been pointed aut ha Dr Ulaon, who recens 
meuds the Bdodaih bewers to ear qaustaches aint 
bounty, Tt is ao neterioud faci, that cava repiiments | 
suffer Jess than regiments af tae dine fran vensunption. | 
Thely beards und gustaches vet hike oa vespirater, ane 
the same He of reasonmng applies wath wreater force to | 
staneiiasens hi the south of Gerais - in Bavarta and | 
Miictemberg, for exsauple where freestene is cateusively 
Worked, and where the idsons ave fine dookig, miaeular | 
fellows with Tange beards, sacha disease as plithisis is | 
never hoard of Alwidred trea serics of articles Qn the 
Condition of the Working-cdasss in dhe Edenh News 


Stones, 
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FADELESS 18 A LOVENG' BEART. 
“Thon sha sot roy ane, Chori i Thee, | 
\ Sears 


Ihave see jewecrta say”) 


have some 
Bunn eyes may Jose their brightuess; 
Nimble feet forget their lightness; 
Pearly teeth may know decay; 
Raven tresses turn to gray; 
Cheeks be pale, and eyes be dim; 
Faint the voice, and weak the limb; 
But though youth and streugth depart, 
Fadcless is a loving heart. 


Like the little mountain-flower, 
Peeping forth in wintry hour, 
When the summer's breath is ffed, 
And the gaudier flowerets dead ; 
So when outward charms are gone, 
Brighter still doth blossom on, 
Despite Time's destroying dart, 
The gentle, kindy loving heart. 


Wealth and talents will avail 

When on life's rough sea we sail; 
Yet the wealth may melt Jike snow, 
And the wit no longer glow: 

But mare smooth we'll find the sea, 
Aud our conrse the fairer be, 

Tf our pilot, when we start, 

Boa hinddy loving heart. 


Yeo dn worldly wisdom old — 

Yo who bow the knee to yold, 

Doott this earth ne lovely secin 

As itebdin bfe's young dreain, , 
Bre uu world liad crusted o'er, 

Tceline good and pure beform— 

Tre ye sold at Matimon's mart 

The best searing of the heart? 


Grant ine, Heaven, my earnest prayer 
Whether tfe of case or care 

Be the one to me assigned, 

That cach coming yerr may find 
Posing Cheughts aud gentle words 
Twtoed within my bosam’s chorda, 

And that aye may but impart 

Tiper freshiess tomy beart! 





REPOSITORY OF TRACTS, 
Wi hase hoon ashed by various persons, whether the cheap pab- 


The soil appeied to undulate, tram che edlecn af sidnane, 
without a breath of wand being tele The sn wis nea 
j the rent. aod ity dayzhimg tight, retleeted trom the 
snrtace of the river, contrasted pith the roldieh vapours that 
enveloped overs surtonnding object. Tlow vivid as the 


He atiua lately cummenced by us, under the Ute of CHAMBERS'S 
REPOSITORY oy ENATRUCTIVE asp AMUSING TRACTS, 
isa ro-twsae of Che Max eonaxy ay Taacta, published a few years 
‘age Wi have to intimate, that the Reroarrory now fening fe 
an entirely new work; it resembles the Muscertany onty tm skew « 
Jnpresson peoduced by dre cada af nano, tt naan, in 8M prices tbe matter is new, and prepared on porpose. 
i these bieruinug climates! The boagts of the forests retire , Suluber appears every week, a Part every month, and a Volune, 
to the thickets © the bints hide themae ives boncarh the | Beaty done up for the porket, at the end of every twe montis. 
foliage oF (he trees, or in the erevices of the meks Vet, Tey volynete cts each) Baye voidiasapahies 
wokdst this apparent sileves, when we lend an atteanye | devt Yi. just ussued, price St, 
car to the most feeble sonnds transipitted through the 


air, we hear a dull Vibration, a ecntinual muebor. a bed The pucker. 


of tuscets, Ailing. if we may use the expression, all th ere aes we SHAME ERS.S 
CAR, Rs vi) biel PA resMON, 3 eT MISCELLANY, price td, be ao published. Of this work, 
lower strata of the air. j is eviaes 


Mycisds of insecie ci vep upon the } designed as a Lite Com the 
: ‘ wary panion for the Raflws: Fireside, 
coll and flutter reand the planta parched by the heat of | op pi Bush, a volume appears every month, nk ay. we ng 















the sin, A confused noise issues from every bush, trom ' of all Bookxeliers. 
He Seesed trunks of trees, from the clefts et nicks, and 2 | 

m the ground undermined by litards, millepedes, aud Sg ey oa Cuaarwena, HE ; 
eecitias, Those are so many volves proclaiming to ws that | nt. "ibe alt oy x. vs en eet ip ilbonta 
aii pature breauhex; and that, under a thousand differeut | N. Cuameans, 35 West Nile 3 aed 2M Gsaumae, *: 
foray, life je dutuscd throughout the cracked and dusty $0 Upper tnckville Stress, Debtta parertinnans Sat eae 
well, aa well as in tho bosom of the waters, and in the | [222 ie ew terest, Lamon, ve whins ail apptleniiona posoesmt 


a around us — Hvmindds Personal Narrative, 


‘ * , 
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piesa Baad aN aon can | Parclope de POpern which + unites grace with comfort. 
MUSINGS OF A REGENT-STREUT Fe Me lined ne prado carriage nals have sprung up 
PHILOSOPHER everywhere, in obedhence fo the exigencies of ihe hour. 

Priosovnere who dwell in the country are usually At the same tine, there is nota single artieh: af 
very lond in their admiration of the patmess of al appa to to be sen that von vould imagine te be 
things in nature to each oth how the fleewe. for ondapie td far a dahaent season Pie whole tribe of 
instance, crows loxuriauthy upon anime whe) die) tight’ stammer artichs sear iniahit dave observed hx 
to bear a good deal of cold in Gu epen airy how the or cet mouths ago s pone Ake ub conteniporary 
colour of the herbage is catentited: te dave stchog haberdashery of patie, You have no chance of cateh 

refreshing cffect upon the diame cscs hoow weal ine eal from the eaht of a smut oof Nankeens, aa is 
aninaly get etivic, horus, and venomous tenth where. sudite have happen sd ba an unfortanate aeculent to @ 
with to protect thenagelyes; und so foetho tt asc arl fend of ata dans gens aint You are spared the 
very Well, and oso is the aving of te iat posts acons of the cobl shiy ce stich would be oecasoned by 
about primroses and daffodil. and rows -cheehked the siheot the Gaedwaner Flouse Tb 25 Tf it exists 
innidens, and attoah its lepet HA TOC OUS GUSCUPIES, Co Conte ostt 
aan Wath the eses aud the buttethes  Fven the 
: Sytpbine Voutihatiue Ti. aude 2ooz,, bt dL, in kept 
ack for th present, asa kind of ipertinenes. New, 
Bat, in wy opinion, all the good things ta be died ia os net al tie vers meretub?  Tave net we in town 
the eountry are to be had in town, with many more oreasen te be thaaldul der the haa conspderation with 
besnles, Ja Covent Carden Viarket, we dite the whole whieh we are trouted? 

spots of the country lahd at our feet overs mormon ta. Bat donmbthss we shall base. hy and by, thomh it is 
1 tho Opera-house, we have diamnay beauty et cdl kale cdffcult at pee suit fed gne at, the flac «eather back 
trom the blonde to the olive, concentiaterbevers coon dyain. “The time of you dul sanimer will return to Pall. 
| Besides all this we have socr ts beyond wha the MEd We shall de harr te ntudy in our daily walk 
country can give, oro what cannotbe ie cis the coumtiy l beaw were Tot shade as wo ye alone. "Phe refreshes 
—an exemption from sooty, 4s for Guo earieus cing sete tof Che ware risiet wal be thated in the efate 
| adaptations, why, Tnever take a walk alan che streets sadeons thrertch the open window, AL) London will be 


Shallow waters, fo whose tais 
Melodious birds ing nradeigaln, 


without seen mainethier aiuch be the sam purpose oo dternig rae ycoeuve beat Sud what will he the 
or which amusea mie arte as nich. teharactoar at the mercer wandow exhibitions then? 
For example--we are now an th ond eter re Why. there will pot tea onal artele caleulated: to 

; mncummonly severe Pybrusry -- kee uorth wands, coves son tions of combat fo be soa Phe Albert 


frequent stow and sleet, Humaine Society an active aod th Wellineten Uediiims, the hall iitroverted 
employment on the Sorpontue. trans topped, and doula hab.w dal hay boon wittehawn, A woollen 
deaths in the drift reported cyery urortus i tie niwdecrp world nes de fat is an insult te the publie 
Times. Well, what du] fled when Pte. igs usted sensdttens, aiid cc dines it haa disappeared. Fate 
' nerning-walk along Roywent Street’ Wa. atl the bordue clashes and flecee ga hate for the Ladies are 
hanercers’ windows are filled with the git uayignw of aboopmtente  foetead ed all these Chia, we have an 
Scotch fambs* wool bosiury. Every Joop of the abundaic et de gee. articles af whieh catten and 
clothes-shops holds forth examples of fits gentice silk age Che prin ipal coustitnenna: Ne Coat pretends 
famen, renders) perfectly confortable dw the Albert too weagh above tip oun) cr any deat abore twa, 
Pailiuw at aos, or the still more redoubtable Welling Escevuing: beamed to athe us basa bices), fluticring 
ton at L2, ds. Double kids tara out their furry claacter, auggesting neti boson (he durcat defe- 
Nolngs umler your eyes in every window, Teaving vou rouee to that deta of paths ag which rules that 
‘wo rown to doubt, that if you Lave cold Hagers, 16 is we shall walk abeattcorcrad Blak havi at Apecial 
your own fault. ‘Phe very night-caps have put on a ; affiiity fiz heat iow duings are moa of light colours, 
more cozy aspect at this liting xason. ‘Thin cotton particularly haty Now. there ot tire also a fine 
fu @unmer, they have become thick woollen now. | case of adaptation? Pinat say. fur iny part, Lcould 
What better adaptation could you faver It ds the | desire netlsug Letter, 
bare with the ladies’ mercery, Thick shawls, Merino: By atl bya searin conce when an unaccountable 
a Velvet cloaks ‘lined throughot with silk and. dedire of yong to the cuuntry scizes upon the public. 
’ legions of aquirrcl boas, fi every window, (It is 4 tims C hate, but {cannot help it. Migrate we 
he Sortie de Bai, wiged with white fur, vies with the Inuat, or preiend to it. Well, for those of us who really 








oe cece si ect” Cites 5 ce ni ts Saray a engin gece i, seitigh rte rer comers emma et 





























are to leavgtown, sce how pat e hecomes ! 
Portmantesite snd carpet-bags for the luxurious trayel- 
jer, knapsacks for the pedestrian, instantly assume a 
prominence in the street scenery they never bear 
at env other time. Shooting-coats, Tweed - trousers, 
thick shoes of powerful armature, fishing-boots, and all 
worts of headgear, excepting only the respectable 
English hat, are presented at onc-half of the clothiers’ 
doors, provoking ua unfortunate towns-people with 
suggestions of rustic recreations, which we are all 
Willing to believe we are up to, till we come to make 
positive trial, Even for the more railway excursion, 
there ia something piquantly suggertive; for ao, of 
all the wrappers, ‘the Tautivy’ now stands foremost. 
Fresh from reading Scrope’s Nights and Days of Sabnon- 
fishing, and St John’s Wold Sports of Sutherhtadshire, 
we ace covking apparatuses and liquor-flasks, which 
whisk us off along the cheap Jing of Uhe imagination to 
the borders of sunny rivers and slumberme Jakes, 
converting the most intenee clob-men oat onee inte 
something little better than gapsies, One-half the 
integuments seen anywhere are water-proof, beeadac 
water-proof js wanted. Ht isan amazing thing, Yon 
will ecrtain articles, and, lo! they ure in the shop- 
windowa, at ortowere by the ase of Alain’s wornlertul 
Jamp. Let Londen atone for miracles after all? 

For msy part, foaewer really eo to the country, J 
wlways talk of it, aud beheve Loam to pos bat when 
the tie coum, Tofind To cannot think of qufttuts 
Repent Street,  f believe mature docs ao few clever 
things, and as very well for those who have a taste 
forat. But that bas never been my case, Cun one or 
two cermmons Po pot what appeared promistn: invita 
tions to the country. amd went. Part with atl dhe cere 
mens ofa goal conntes tagnsion, the tlaag proved dal 
decidcddy. Py ral war ald about ead) local affhirs, 
in whieh Pocetdd tee ous qutercot Mart onby one « 
day, ho mere pepo Shooting: proved oa trp 
ritther dint work for otn . 2 caries bach 
beth ocowerns, wath the commotient, thie catntry lite 
dg aomistake dn fact, resrhinog am fowin there fa me 


acdaya, whether to bea Sper bran Or suesMn, Gr 
anything ele. You stat home, aint souet it atta 
the Lanes. 


A VOICU ON EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA, 
WA COTONEST™ 
Brisa home at present oa Tnaghend, biel te offer a 
few hints on emicration to the pold-ealonies of A nuastralys, 
to whieh en nea are ritshing at tlie present moment 
{ From personal knowbedie, ni hele! iss that fie more 
persons aroonow hastening to Anatrafia than can pos. 
sildy be suceessful  ‘Uhe rush is too judiscnimunite 
DPeaple are not roflectings on the disordered sceral 
condition they will have to enceunter, ot the risks, 
the fatigues, and the distress of nund, to which many 
| of them will be Jess or more eaposcd 
remember, that the Colonie are xtill ii oa state inwlich 
the most robust in boy nuke their way best No 
i doubt, the prospeet of speedily realising a fortune by 
| gold-patbering ts very fascimating. Bat chink of the 
{ prodigious labours and ut may be hkvan: without suc- 
Loess. Diggring for dave and dave. like a nayvy ata 
i railway-cutting, and albending in nething: for this is 
trally the Jot of thousands, It is only stout, hearty 
Twen, who have wrought all their daye with pick snd 





* The article ls contributed by a pontieman htely arrived from 
Aosiralia, iv whos views and counsels we are inclined to place 
wrery Fallatice, Wh atatements desetre the sucious consideration 
ef lotending ¢uigranta, and tay prevent much unneoewary 
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noaud for nm onian teks trouble about smathing row. 


They should > 


shovel, to whom ‘the labour of :gold-sed 
suitable; and by them alone {fs {t endurable, - 

A plain question may be put: Have you soft banda? 
If you have, the notion of gold-digging is abeurd; 
and if you go, you will rue it. What shoals of 
disappointed would-be diggers have I seen returaing 
crest-fullen to Melbourne, and then for the first time 
glad to take any kind of employment! To sail to the 
opposite end of the globe to dig for gold, when the 
body is totally unprepared for the labour, is as ‘wise 
an act as that of the lunatic who, fancying himself 
a fish, plunged intu the stream, and was d ed ; 
capecially as all may readily test their fitness for 
auch employment by a few weeks’ hard toil in a 
brick-fictd, living at the same time roughly in a tent, 
eating only mutton and cakes; the latter made of flour 
and water, with a little salt, and baked in wood-embers ; 
drinking no beverage except tea, made with muddy 
water; sleeping on a rough, hard bed, and all the 
tune enjoying vnly the soviety of their fellow-experi- 
meptilists, nor ouce visiting the haunts of civilisation. 
| J repeat, the only individuals who could in prudence 
! travel 16,000 niles to work tho Australian gold-flelds 








{without a previous trial of their powera of endur- 
yane> and self-denial, are excavators, field-Labourers, 
RipHekawake ee sailors, (ind mincrs; all of whom, as a 
)¢lass, suffer but little an body or mind from the 
| toils, privations, suecessea, and disappointments of 
vol beddicy ihe. 

The clerk or professional man may ask: Contd not 
Pop vasneces-ful as a pold-miner, trade te advantage ? 
Tn eortim favourable cireumatances and situations, thig 
mas te done. 
prodiom@ degree of shrewdness, with sharp business 
qualiticationg. ‘To individuals uf staid habits, slow 
sd cantious jn their movements, and with no great 
bodaly strength, Pocan hold out litde hope of finding 
opening an business. Supposing, however, 
that prospects ot success present themselves, dif 
Iheudtios of a very acre Kind are experienced at 
the outset. Virst, it is acareely possible ty get 
goods ashore without safteriog loss hy thievca and 
extortioners, A man with many packages to catry 
and took after, i robbed on all hands. Boatmen rob 
Jtim, porters rob tit draymen rob hinds and after 
Cheiiy dlecesf it various ways, he may net be able to 
met aplice to pat hunself or his woods in. What use 
cto thask of he pang a shop, when no shop is to be 

had. altheual an enormous rent be offered for it? 

Youns mien with capi are secu coming out, with 
JU yak oof bemg coll-purchasers. It is enly when 
‘they arrive and look about them, that they learn the 
(thing is hopeless, because no place of business presenta 
itgelt: and xo otf they go to the diggings in a sort of 
a despair plein language, they at once sink from 
the position and babita ot gentlemen, to those of day- 
labourers, amd as such, must bivouac under blankets, 
aad tive like savages. Latterly, a number of emigrants 
bave been ttking out wooden and metal houacs. I 
/quite approve of this precautionary step; only det it 
be understoed, that tt may be no easy matter getting 
standing-room for these houses, They may require to 
ue re ap & rood iy out of town, blade lett is no 
‘kind of security for infe or property oven in broad day. 
ihght, A shop with a tempting show of mae a 
situation exposed to continual alarms and 


ba good 





of such an undertaking, that he really has a fall 
Ab shill cralecdl apheanrnl e : 
' Something also to be considered by persons 
! proposing to live by the investment of capital Bo 


is quite || 


But trading in Anstralia requires a! 





forstnpptatendaeni 











will not be found a satisfactory speculation. tia ais 
: when one comes to experience the troubles end hazards 







© of everything, 


consequent c mouey now 
Ramage og hao Ta have ne 
hesitation in saying, that a who arrived in 










Australia two or three years ago with L.1000, would 
-haveé done aswell in the way of investing it as ho could 
now do with nearly ten times the amount. This 
Important change in the value and capabilities of 
money déserves the serious consideration of capitalist 
emigrants, The days of making money by sheep- 
farming and otherwise on a small sunk capital ac 


gone by. 


has beene a large proportion of clerke, and other classes 
of young men, ill adapted fur our rude condition of 
affairs; and great bus been the disappointnent and 
suffering accordingly. The headlong way in which 
‘genteel young men’ have come out is quite astonish- 
ing. Just before leaving Melbourne, [ heard of a 
f Young man who had lately arrived from Fugland., He 
had been brod in a warehouse in Manchester, where he 
had a salary of L.150 per annum, and bad come to 
Australia to better himeelf | Finding mo situatien 
vacant, this youth went off tu ube diggings © ceca ted 
in utter diseust; and at Jength, be a rare piece of gaol 
luck, obtained a situation at D200 a year, but con. 
sidering the expense of living, Oe ds needy not better 
) of than he was in Manchester. Tsay ortinetty, youn 
men should on no account leave situston- that are 
' even toleruble, in onder te go to Australia. 

Let it be understoad, (hat the trades most tu demand 
in Australia are the niere useful ones of carpenter, 


sawyer, butcher, and baker, ‘Phe wages paid to masons, 
‘ carpentore, and bricklayers, were from Ta, to ks ou 
day in Melbourne in Septeruber Jast. “Thus, a good 
mechanic of these classes may be supposed ta enrn a 
wree of at Jeast 1.2, 29. per week, which, ie porhuap- 
nearly double what he could realim-e in England, But lee 
it be remembered, that food, drink, dsess, aud Jodsing, 
are all high in proportion. What stenifles high wages, 
when you have te pay proportionately hugh prices? 
+ A-weckly wage of ims. in Eugland, with brend at 14) 
per ib, will, Lami quite sare. goons far as ea wage of 
1.2. 9a. in Melbourne, with brow! Sd ta ed per dh 
Working-men, however, dy nut tsualivr eC on th 
relationship between wages aml prices; and it as 
only on going to Australia, that they mut how the 
matter really stands. 

As thore is plenty of work in Australie tor working- 





Yor draymen, with carts aud horses, 1 would not well- 
ingly diseuate men from emigrating who flud them 
selves uncomfortable at hame, Let every one, hows ver, 
judge for himeelf aa tu his present comforts or ison 
forts. If a man feels that be ie on fair emplos want, 
with a chance of ite continuance, and 66 read prens- 


and make the best of it—-you may yo further. ant tare 
wore. 

Emigration seldom improves the innuedude comiorts 
whatever it may do aa to the prospects of ouile 
gwen. The Sife of unmarried men jn inost part oi 
Australia ia a horrid struggle with vice, dirt, ana cot 
foston—a kind of animal exiatence. At the best, itis 
fall of annoyances. Saving moncy, whatever the joud- 
luck in getting it, has seldom bevn practised, Wild 


whoo are little better than robbers in disguin-. 
pumerces instances, within my own knowledge, men 
have teen robbed of all their money in public- houses ; 













Viquor. Youog men of any class going to Australia, 


we the oo fe attended with extreme danger. 





The indiscriminate flood of emigrants to Australix | 


y counselled not to frequeut public-houses, | 
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wheel-wright, smith, farrier, Dreklayeor, brick-inaker, — 
j the respectable setters. who with wed anty those with 





men of the classea mentioned, and also yued openings | 


ing necessity for change—then. 1 pas. stes at home, 


carousing, hesdiong spending. are the order of the day, ° 
‘beneficial to noue but the public-house keepers, sore ot 
tn. 


‘ 
i 
! 
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and it waa believed, by serving them with drugged) you are unuiappils viinat +l, and see no way of getting j 
1jnto a comfortable aad respectable place; but, on the 








' shor, and ara esteemed by master and mistress, stay 
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To unmarried young women, Australia scarcely afforda | 
the hriltiant prospects rome would have ue 
England, be it remembered, enjoys an mined Ore ; 
lization unknown to th® rest of tho world; aad the 
ray3 of which, although faintly gloarutag on the Agatre- 
ian eapitala do not, and for ages to come will aot 
penetrate to the lush of that sunny Iand, where | 
indeed. most of the bushmen, or working peatoral class, 
Are poor in purse, illiterate in mind, low in morals, 
and dirty and coarse in habits, using profano oathe on 
all ucvasions, keeping aboriginal concubines, paying ne 
reverence te (he Sabbath, and living in an altogether 
unchristian-like manner, Such men as thoee, dwelling 
Ina dand where want, in the Buropean sense, is scarcely 
known, will of course be cager to receive ag wives the 
poor bat beautiful newdlewomen, governesses, spineters, 
and widews of Che middle chisses uf London, Manches- 
ter, and other reat cities, Bit should we, ae Kuglish- 
men, advise our far siaters amd daughters to saerithce in 
this way their affection and ther beauty ? te relinquish | 
the autercourse and refinements of civiliantion, and 
shee ip huts akin to trish cabins, ma boundless, 
solitary wilderness, tradden by few or neue but black 
suvanes aad where uere are myriads of fens, ties, 
Mrosquitees, ants, Comupedos and athe Uy turmentore, 
toosay nothing of poronouw snakes and the deadly deaf- 
addery  boenu gay. fram personal neqpinntance with 
ee Auetralveay bush, and with the towns and their 
inhabttante, (hat nothing would mduce me to recon 
hoond the unmarried of the gentler sox, who, although 
poor, bye only aatud) tlie eleuces, decencies, and 
Cadlees necoumoditions of large towns, to look fox 
hushard ohonies, aad happiness in Auatratin, Ae for 
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whose character and pr oud career Chey are acquainted, 
they commonly csther send, or cone themsely esa to Brie | 
tin, dor wives. Many persons talk of the civilising 
imMvevce of wises in the bush, and the propriety of 
the hushinen bettering their condition by meana of 
tharnage, and poophos the tuod with a brave, fair, 
euorgetie race. Vhs os albight. but there are daugh- 
tera and widows, ts above shown, of the labourers, the | 
agmoultaral and pastor) poasuntey, and the excavating 
ard mining population of Fagland, Co whom hfe in the 
Austral: bush would be no mnendarable herdalap 
cond whe oto thie daphiaca, would make more happy, 
Tmare greet spanited, and abtegedier more suitable wives, 
than the town beed daughters af the nuddle classes of 
naget yy, 

Tadgented tomes, who would onmigrate with the 
view of olitamiuy dadht, poster! emplay ment, pat be 
Ditaraed, thatlelyelike ocenpations are, in Aietralin, few 
quid seares. and the aspiurabis for them are se ritihcroud, 
that porsons ea iitiig with the idea of commencing in 
Thar nes Brace fovernoss ck, sehoolm ist reason, fancy 
necdiewonen. ar Ce thee, are eirty atire to be dae 
appomnted ay ibeor expectitions, aod driven to the lens 
vented batoamere setuid calliaie ot Chiu wonton, wile 
winnen, laryriaids, cooks. ind werynns-ot-allework. 
For thix Jast claws Gf domewtn: servants, there ary 
af course openings at Melbourne, Sydney, andl othea | 
towns and the wages yy or ase probutty a half or 
a think more tian in Maebuvt A fenide cook, for 
ceaupl, Whe pote Bdd a yeu in a fainily im King- 
land. mayo wet Tf ae Mathew > but in tds, aa in 
the canes already rmentioned, the cise in nominad, for 
prices ane proportinudly Ligh, Tt ia true, that, as 
domesth: servants tinve not to buy their own food, the 
price of proyiewnea is munulorial; bat os articles af 
dress or conveniences they may require must be pald for, 
the meuney irecaddy vanished. i may say to fetnale 
domestic som ote, a Lhave aaid to others, emigrate if | 






















other band, {€ you are well off, with no serious griev- 
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; “p6 frome, and be thankful for your mercies, 
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In 
foaving lion,o, friends, and the orderly state of things 
about you, a scene of danger is to be entered on; and 





aven if kept out of mischief, you will, for a time at 


least, suffer toils and degradations that are enough to - 


daunt the most herote heart. 

These of either sex who emigrate to the gold 
cofonivs, taust in no small degree be self-relying, ‘The 
gualifications for success are neither high bterary 
attuntments, nor polished manners, but a rebust, 
enduring constitution; a strong, dauntless wills an 
judependent, self-relying mind; a practien! acquaint- 
sove with the world; a quick, ready genins for mohe- 
shift coutrivances; an eye to discover and a mind to 
turn to accomnt the natural sources of wenlth; some 
experience ju battling through dete without ¢losmoss - 
nary aid from friends or others; and, if possessing a 
Vide general mechumical skill and scientitie hinaw hedge, 
ali the better, One thang, however, ts certain every 
Man who cinigrates must make up dis quind to de 
anything - to drive a cart, if nothing better is ty be 
found, When T lett: the eolosy of Victoria, labour of 
the rougher kinds was sti} ua demand, and with thos 
fact before me, To shogld diave diac no hesitition in 
counselling chiyration on a pretts considernile scale, 
Late aceomits, however, auake at evident, that the 
Jabour-marhet is getting mite a tate of etut; auc this 
voice, however unwelcome lnany be its Cones, Posed 
earnestly forth, to ward all whot it niay ¢oneer, ty 
wait for further gntorusation, and ponder well their 
condition and ther prospects, before comnnttini theme 
sclvcen ta eo poritoas an adycnture. 


SMALL BRGINNINGS 


Wara docs net the or 
Called @ and who. iu the poesent choy when we tase 
Joarned tat we owe ou chalky clits to inecets, and 
that the aime appteudy qisecniteant ere ctar ss lave 


Ltnow Hapertence trethe =, 


so 


gormmed the seawith otands of conakh wall venture ta 
despine ‘smiatl begins %! 

Wowe look closely aite Tfe. we shell find, that on 
it as iiopature. seareedy aay vont dof ised aime 
portant, ore pable of bere turnet to tsctul aceorat. 
The poot tells us that 


Theresa tule in the affair cot anu, 
Wottety Gabor ace the flood, leads on te for dren: 


Aad Chia is trae. bot there ave ado tugetieed currents 
and shifting winds playin over the preat oceny of 
time, and these if skilfully and bolls served. nui prove 
as aportant tooour progress ae the mighty thar b tid 
Steel Our reader. dave, doubtless, long amee ronna hed, 
oat of what slender threads the web of great fortunes 
Rave been woven by skilfal and enerectic hats: 
means and seizing epportunities which the tieble aud 
indolent ether overlook or despise ON fw remark- 
obly inatances of fins Ceompollng foromies we are now 
About te offer ther the suecesstal tosalt 
whieh came under our ow personal ofservation. wtutet 
the heroine of another is atthis present time diving in 
Vranee. 
sex, we shall begin with at amd thus shew our readera 
MWe impertance of nv handtil of wooll Mugenic was the 


using 


ef one of 


doughter of a merchant living at Marseille, and in ker 
varly youth macricd a Catalan officer, un the service af | 


Don Culos, She followed bie fortunes through all the 


disastrous chances of civil war, suffering, during this | 


Petlod, privations and dangers, which were doubtless 
pecdfal ty verve her frame and mind for the trying lot 
which awaited her. In oue of the guerilin skirmishes 


Giving her history the precederey dee te ber | 








| of the war, be fell, and lay wiburied, 60 the mountaa 

| height ; but the heroic love of his would, nog, 

| suffer his remains to be left for the carrion-crow, ‘ or: 

| the wolf to batten o’er him.’ In the silence and dark- 
ness of night, she dug a grave for him with her own 

i hands--a task fraught with as much peril as that 

i which threatened the Antigone of Grecian fable, or 

! even greater; for no Creon ever equalled in barbarity 

| the ferocious soldiery of both sides in that hatéful war. 

! Neither her sex nor her foreign birth would have saved 
her, had a Christino found her engaged in her holy 
task. WJramatie fiction surely never imagined a yore 

‘temible situation than this, with all its adjuncts of 

wild mountain scenery, the gloom of darkening night, 

and threatening dangers—not to speak of the heart- 
saftoring of the actor in it—the woman whose delicate 
bands laboured to form a grave for her belaved. Tha 

i ttsk was, however, achieved in safety, and then the 

Lyoung widow tod, with her two infant children, into 

ithe deopest sofitudes of the hills, taking refuge, finally, 

lan an ofl ruined convent, situated on a stecp acclivity, 

Land visited only occasionally by shepherds, who brought 
ther flocks trom the valleys below to the mouataia 
pasties, Ong Gan scarcely faney a more wretched or 

(hopeless position. She was utterly penniless; and the 

only comfort nature afforded her, was the abundant 

Wood to he found near the spot. Of this, the dauntless 

tamether Laid in a good supply ero winter. Sha also 

afiered to aosist the shepherds in tending their sheep, 

4 


and to stable them during the night in her ruined 
Owelling . while, in return tor these pastoral service: 
eshe recenved fom then nv seanty ernst and mitk for her 
Intuits Phe persants, touched by hier patience and 
nidustes, ber te tuhngs of the strange lady's doings 
to ther own Temes an the valley; and, moved by 
euimeaty, the women, when next they eame up with 
food for there hashands, viewed the reeluse. She 
Pontered Trankdy qite Couversatiean with her guests, 

‘Ets a dong and weary journey for yuu the daya 
sou cite Obl to aeecud the mountain, and a great 
Tutdeuanee te sour work. 

Vos. efor? 

“And at must te dal in your Juncly homes, when 
pour busduands are aw ae?! 

Asan an aflirniateve reply. 

‘Well. it you hike, Twill clear out the great refvetory 
of the convent, and you may bring your wheela and 
Papin here together,’ 

The ofter was thankfilly aecepted, and the whole 
fame poputation of the sillage soon assembled daily 
tnothe harge ates tol, bringing their childeen with them. 
V’Phey came at the peep of dawn, and returned late at 
oniht to the dull hovets bulow. The contrast must 

hove been a dehyhttul one, from the monotony and 
Kloom oat dhe valley beneath, Tere they had light, 
tresh oat Warmth —wood being abundant—and the 
fellowship af others, At the end of each week, the 
sradefad pedasaies presented to theie benefactress—fur 
such. am truth, she was --a handful of spun wool each, 
mat out of this munud offering she wore her fortune. 
Desecnting occasionally to the nearest town, she sold 
those httle wool-gatherings, and ja a few monthe bal 
avenmulated enough to purchase the shepherds’ raw 
wool, aud to beg fur an hour's labour, jnstead of the 
handful of nucterial from her guests. Before the sum- 
lier Was over, abe collected, by management amd 
_ industry, chough of money to pay them for their work ; . 
rand, at the next sheep-shearing, she became the pur- 
chaser uf more than half the wool, 

Her enenry and talent juspired ber poor neighbours 
with similar goal and activity. They spun merrily apd 
briskly ender ber eye, sare of @ purchaser for the 
produce of their labour, without having to wend their | 
steps down the mountaina, Jt is surprising what 
the impetus of a master-mind can achi Labour - 
gained a new life from the example of the spixited ° 
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Feorntiwomen ; everything prospered with the moun- | neve position. 


thin Arartnes ; and during the secand spring fodowing 
her first appearance among them, Madame L——~- wets 
able to leave her children to their care, and juurncy, | 





j under the escort of seme of her shepherd-frienda, to 











the frontier, where she contracted with one of the | 
greatest wool-buyers of France for the produce of tho | 
next winter's spinning. 

In three years, the old convent was converted into 
8 spinning-factory; became renowned throughout te ; 
north of Spain for the fineness of ite produce; and | 
proved a suuree of domestic comfort and prosperity : 
to the poor peasants who had once, out of ther 
humble meana, exercised charity towards its desolate 
inmate. 

Madame L——'s web of good-fortune waxed every 
year. She is now a wealthy capitalist. She has four 
factoricsin Spain, and seven in France, besides cotf mand 
flax millsin Belgium. She has by her energy, prudence, 
and kindness, compelled fortune; and gut of a diandfal , 
of wool bag extracted prosperity for bersels, ber child- 
ren, and the many who labour for her. Ler churac- 
ter appears te us in every respect a counterpart: of 
that of the wise woman ef the Proverha wit) a iar. 
ness of resemblance indeed surprisuaz, when found 
under the influences and prejudices of wo stern cnilisae | 
tion. We have heard that slie has nol lost any ot her 
really great qualities under the tral of prosperity 
but continuca as energetic. patwat, and srple an bet 
habits ax when she dwelt in desolate pammty on the 
hills of Spain. 

Above the grave, so touchingl tadlowed by the 
circumstances of its formation, there now stamds, in at 
wild and solitary pass near Probe. a mauniticent 
momament of white marke, boarine im de thers at cold, 
the name Jingo Le, Aged 27 da poverty and 
wealth, the love of that futhfal wife is change hess, 

And now, transporting our readers from the Py peices 
to the palm-groves, wo will endeayour to Hhustrate the 
title of our article by an Oricatal tale, which, when we 
first heard at, recalled to gun rocinors the onee devoutly - 
believed sturicas of the Aradidue NegAt. Phere dwels 
many years ago, mm the isiand of Dombas, a yout 
Parsee, or flre-worehipper, one of the poorest of has 
tribe, but endowed with a sagacity as jteat as that of 
the more cultivated dame of Chiistendom. aud with aa 
large and benevolent a heart. This meer besan fife: 
with leas substantial grounds for hope than the dreanoer 
Alnaschar possessed ; fur wherens le of the Arabian 
story had a basketful of place and carthenwar, our 
modern Guebre possessed but two ald wane-battles | 
They were, to be sure, of more value theee than thes 
are here, beiug artichen held in great catscuion in sone 
parts of Indja—-aa, for example. in tvands, where win | 
it was firat oceupied Ly the Maitiel. a couple af tus ds | 
could be obtained foran old porter-ebutli still al was, 
# deeldedly ‘eusall beginning “for a mer haunt; but de 
managed to sell them advantageously; beaybt more | 
agnin made a profitable bargain, and becauie a regalar , 
bottle wallah-—that js, seller of botthe. tua country; 
where naturé 60 abundantly supplies the wants of her 
childron-—-where a basket of charcoal and a haidfil of 
tice form the raisine of the poor, at is casier tu eve. 
than jn a land where inany wants consume the hard. 
earned pittance, Otr Parsee accunnilated annas till 
they grew into rupees, and bevame a thriving trader 
Then the opium-trade engaged hia attention. Some 
Goubtf! speculation ia it was mentioned in hie pre: 
sence, nud secing with instinctive sagacity the probable ; 
profit, he closed with the proposal uuhesitatingly ; and ; 
thus—for it proved most successtul—in the words of | 


t 
\ 
i 


the friend who told me his history, ‘Le cleared 1.10,000 | 
by a stroke of his pen’ From that nioment, hie ring | 
the summit of prosperous fortune was rapld. Nor 
omld it be called 
‘of destiny. 


work of chance, or a mere caprice 
Re stadied to meet the exigencies of his! 





caecording tothe lehto os uebsefedd to lian 
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He learned to aponk the Isngnage, and 


understand, in a great measure, the commercial policy 
of the European strangers who rule the land. He was 
industrious, aclt-dengying, and quick-witted, we: 


saw lim, in hie advancing age, he possessed, ag the 
fruit of his own thought and energy, an income of 
sone hundreds of thoasands yearly; and he spent 
his wealth as liberally as he had earned jt carefully. 
Tlis chars seareely know a bound. Tn ene year, 
gave away in aliig to the poor, Engliah and nadiy 
the enormous sum of 1.90.00, for winel he reasiverl 
the thanks ot the Queen of Bnglind, and her Hkeness 
svt in diamonds, besides the first tide of knighthood 
Lestowed au an Orintat since the aiys of Siludin, 
He founded a noble hosprtd. is with pave her jewels 
to formon cansoway between the ielinids of Bombay anil 
Salsette. gaany dives having been lost smonest the 
nefives in inaking Che semewhat dangerous “gets and 
he never drove vit without canning in hin curriage 
hags of surdl coin, to fling to the menudieants who 
thronged dis pth POwas weite sea ded at bie own talle— 
ina broaden he dad purebased ow the Randal Ulifts, 
and which he dont to oar parte as a plrec ot rest durhay 
the nacent thatwe fist beard the story ef the achieve. 
ment ot this wealth, and, gavowg oo the eplendeur 
aroma iy the Sto betes appeared Hite che thian 
wo Eastern table ‘hhe dand for qany a inile reand 
vous hiss the plaaditions of rages, eovertie whole Qeres, 
and secsweetly Cloth: dhe wild mountuneside, were 
Hotalevely portion of Lad dcretsmdise= their essence 
bata tragrant addition tadu@ heaps of polis And then 
the dusury et this comutry retreat’ Phe Burepornn 
famuit o the easth Chana dionarescrvice, uit 
tured for div, ane dean dies nia andl anrtiade che 
plate, qiel servants. aed aehe veends idl from sucha 
sduall bepamiinae) dt was marvelous man daity tale, 

So damseqyee Jeejvethoy i tow no more; but the 
tmemery oof his poumt desis is wtih aud will be lung 
Cherished au the dest. 

We cannot conefiuds our sketoh of ‘small begin- 
Nines without speahiog of a carta aingular little 
ropmblie whael: dats aerae ehaim ta he remearhered 


Sunder such or heading, thomub gts history is fo meade 
taney 


well doubt rome fourteen or fifteen 
Jaanedred mito the stiaduws of the piet. Ut oe 
only bettie the amGqints of the tale, to say that, 
Obe por a tine, There oxisted a ecrtain peasant 
of Viatonetia, uamied Mite, wi wine ba trade oa 
Boson oa Werth honesty tueddman, and devout 
This artisan 
Wo Guployedk in he nm paration af the town af Ritahai; 
aut when dies tusk wos enibed, dhe retreated lo a 
pedibouring meunten. biolt tor data’ oa cell, and 
ciibraved the fe of a ners. Atte a dine, his 
panetity abd chigity Were rumoured alaoad : and the 
Jadyoot the daad the Puacoss of Risa vented las 
Nermatige, was charmed by tus plety and int hgence, 
wud destowed on hime as a gait the hiyt and eoapey 
Miodtutaity Where fee had tyes} home: no very 
ereat bounty, a! we comsder that at stesimiit, ieually 
soiled in Clhoade, wan covered wath oternad roe s but 
Marina, or as be was now styled St Mianinta, tarot te 
Phe jeep ated all wtrenar Bpe 
deaned worthy of pliarins dis sobtude ; many a lowly 


fav 
AR 


his 


“arpbhormeb xe peasaitoiaauy ae cidercr ae hia a prety 
Cyioudcrast, todwedl sath bie in Grr tele e cerk, 
“diddheecmight Have boon mp poe id probable, enjoin a 


Nor 


mounshie te on ches On the contrary, he assiated 
and directed thear Jabour in the construction of a 
town, and in the euluvalion of such parte of the 
ihoutiiain as wore capable of Lemg remdored produc. 
tive. A pwb aseful saint mover dived! As there was 
neither spring nor fuuntain on the Wilf, he taught 
them tu construct huge cisterns and reservoirs, which 
they filled with snow-water, or eft for the reception 
of min. They planted viocyards os the mountain- 



















which produced exellent wine, and bankine in 
brief 6 a fonrishing colony. 

flan Marino gaye them wise and just laws; lived to 
gee his poor brethren prosperous and happy 5 and dying, 
pecame their tutelary saint, had a church dedicated in 
his name, and a statue erected to hie honour. 

The miniature republic of San Marino existed for 
centuries, froe and unchanged, amidst all the mutations 
of tle governments of Ituly; and Addison, in his 
Travels, gives us a pretty picture of this tiniest of inde- 
pendent estates; to which there was but one road, a 
severe law prohibiting its people from making a new 
way up the mountain—whore the chief officers of state 


were two Re teheg (anewering to the old Roman: 


@onsuls, but chosen every six months), a commissary 
or lawyer, a physician, and a schoolmaster — where 
everybody had ‘sume tincture of learning,’ and the am- 
bassador of which, when sent to a foreign state, ‘was 
allowed out of the treasury one shilling w day /—where 
the people possessed the munplicity and virtacs of 
the golden age, and revered for centuries the memory 
of the peasant who had given their forefathers a home, 
and bequeathed to them an inheritance of freedom an} 
contentment. 

We might add many other instances of the impor- 
tance of amall beginnings, but time and space fail us, 
and we asball therefore copelode our eketch with rome 
beautiful lings by Charlea Mackay, which most appro- 

ately ‘point the nioral” of this brief record of a 

andfal of woo!, an old bottle, and a sterile mountain: 


A traveller through a dusty road, 
Streweu acovirs on the lea; 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
Aud prow into a tree, 

Love nought ite shade nt evening-tine, 
To breathe ate ead vows; 

And Age was pleased, jy heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs, 

The dormeuse deved tas danghays: twigs, 
The birds aweet anise bore, 

Jt stood a ploy in sts place. - 
A Diesding evermore, 


A little sprig had lost ite way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger peouped a well 

+ Where weary ten might turn. 

Ve walled ot in, and bung with care 
A Jadle at the trduk - 

He thought net ef the deed he did, 
But Judged that toil wight drink, 

No pasted again, and, bot the well, 
Ry sunnners never dried, 

Had couled ten thousand parching tongur «, 
And saved a bf beatdes. 


A dreamer dropped n random thought ; 
"Twas old, and yet “twa new -~ 

A rityple faney of the brain, 
But strong in beta true ; 

It shave upon a genial mind, 
And, lol its light became 

A lamp of Uth—a beacon-riy— 
A monitery tae : 

Tho thought was small, its fesuc great— 
A watcb-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its tadiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A narmoloss man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily miact, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Vinstudied, from the heart— 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A tranaltory breath, 
- At reimxd a brother from the dust, 
_ We paved a soul from death. . 











o A) thane; O-wwls j reef: 
thought sa radon dat > 
Ye were but iifle at the,jiret, 


But mighty at the ia. ~~ 





REVIVAL OF MACBETH. 
Ir the cry of the decline of the drama be,- 


undoubtedly is, at least B abered in it $6 sot 
he stage representation: 


ee me en of on ne 
Iuys, that there is « large proportion oar f 
le literature whieh cannot decline, but will vide 
itriumphant}y on upon the wings of its geniws, aa | 
long as England is an existing nation, and ; 
@ spoken language. And more than thie, If the. 
modern drama be degenerate, and still d 
at all cventa the representation of the early dragea | 
is becoming more and more admirable, more and more. 
true to the manners and physical aspect of the age 
represented, and more and more picturesquely beau 

iv the eye, and morally consistent and harmonious to 
the judgment, In Shakspenre’s days, the setting forth 
of dramatic works was rude in the extreme. A curtous 
experinicnt was some years ago tried at the Ha ‘kot 
Thentre, by the production of the Taming of the Shrew 


‘in the style of the age in which it was written, and 


Without Kconery: played before a simple curtain, on 
which, as the scene changed, the name of the fresh 
place represented, legibly inscribed upon a placard, 
waa affixed by an attendant. Along the sides of the 
stage were pliced chairs for the most important of the 
spectators, and these were occupied by actors repre- 
senting the court-gallants of Elizabeth and James, 
who thus foroed a portion both of the show and the 
audinee. It is probatle, however, that the Shak- 
speatian plays prodreed at the Fortune and the Globe 
were still more primitively represented in the matter 
of costume, the drotses being either purely fanciful and 
alleoric, or simply Chose of the day; while the rough 
freedou: of the whole may be easily inferred from the 
well-known fact, that, until after the Restoration, the 
wontcn's parts were nvariably played by men, 

Nor does there «ecm to have been much totprovement 
from the time of James to thas of hig prandson. When 
Nell Gwynne sold China oranges to Pepys, the pit lay 
open to the weather. Soon afterwards, however, it was 
roufid in with a glass cupola; and of the two royal 
theatres, tht called the Duke's, and managed hy 
Davenant, heyan to attempt the introduction of painted 
scenery. ‘The dreesea at this period were magnificent ; 
buat they were not costiunes. Charles, hig queen, and 
the Duke of York, presented their coronation robes to | 

the playore; and it was customary with the nobility | 
and fashionable classes to send their old court-dreases | 
to swell the manager's wardrobo. Thus it naturally 
happened that Brutus, ins cast-off mit of Bucking- 
hatw’s, might quarrel with Cassius attired in a frayed | 
cloak and doublet of my Lord of Rochester; that: 
Killigrew might play Othello in the lowe-locky and 
fluttering ribbone of the periud; and Davenant Mac 
beth, with a Purisian rapier, and ruffles of Mechiin 
point-lace. ‘This fashion continued till the 

vt the reign of George TEL; bat even the. 
aun ie to buy their own stage-cothes, 
not in the least think of ordering garmenta 

which fang 


m2 
ie naaly 
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the dresa-suits of the day—a fact 
aecertained by a reference to ef the’ 
po 

| Garrick played 
Kitty Clive wie 
oven an to within the siresnns- 
tury, we eee prints of Mise O'Neill, as Jane She 
the high-walsted robs, whigh ‘waa the thrice-agly 


of the day, ver, that with te 4 


produced many Shakspearian p! 
—~amonge others, the 7% 
+—in a style full at gnoe 
of feature, the ecenery painted by mon who are now 
Royal Academicians; and the ‘ te,’ both scenic and | 
drematic, rendered by ccaselces rehuarsals absclute!: 






Mr "g retirement from the stage, Mr 
Kean has undoubtedly succeeded to the 
throne of London dramatic representation. In many 
Teapecta, his revirals outstrip all their predeceagors, 
do thie mainiy in the curious exactiess and 
particularity with which the costumes, weapons, furni- 
tare, and adornments of the age to be delineated aro 
stadind ; bn in the lavish outlay, by which alone 
pet can he placed upon the stage. For the grand 
pit orig teed of King Joka, every attainable authoniy, 

wo, or @mblaxoned, was consulted; and 

the ae of the armour wor0 both by the nobles and 
tho common men, waa epecinlly forged in evact lec- 
simile of Norman arms, for thia onc represcutazion. 
Kong Ienvy ViIT. was an earlier and a noble revival ; 
and latterly, we have had set icfore us a version of 
AMacheth, which all London is now running ater. ‘Phe 
tragedy of the Scottish thane olfere peculiar attractions, 
and opposes peculiar difficulties to a harmonious and 
consistent ‘getting up.’ The story looms from out the 
mists of carly times; and the truth is, that mo one 
knows whother Macbeth was a real historic entity, or 
& mere traditionary and perhaps fabulous personage, 
At all events, his character Jhas been traditionally 
handed down to us in very different lights; while as 
to the ateta af manners and customs in Scotland at 
the supposed period of his reign, we know Jess than 
we do of those of the antediluvians, On the Enghal 
stage, therefore, Macbeth has been Jong uted in stage 
conventional Highland cogtunic. ‘The thane and his 
kernes might haye been Rob Roy and bis giles for sll 
that appeared in their tartan plaids, kilts, and brond- 
-oworda, to distinguish them; Duncan wore sping led 
robes, such as ea king might sport in a Christus 
epectacte ;; the banquct was generally served sn puste- 
board iniltations of modern vases: and the witches 
were too often invested with mere of the luberous 


a 


Hi 


all thie, He made the witches awful and y¢t fanciful, 
and, if our memory serves ue right, discarded the con- 
ventional forty-second tartan. Mr Phelps of Sadler's 
Wells followed bis old manager's Jead, bat contrived ty 
apoll a very poetic representation ly iterally ee: 
to the text, and making Macduff outer swith tho head 
of Macboth on a pole’—~a catastropl which utterly 
pect. the elevated and excitad foelings ef the audience. 
Do Mr Charies Kean, however, it has been reserved 
ta, present Bacheth with a completeness provionsly 
animayined, and upon 4 principle hitherto uuatteinpled. 

Although shot out all direct knowledye of 
‘Bcottish gostame ee Wospons in the early part of the 
‘@eventh ocntury, we yet know that a repular Hae of 
‘peinces ruled the land—that they sometimes made war, 
‘gavd. sometinis alliances with the Norwegian natiuns, 
dat more often with their avuthern neighbours the 
Saxons, Sow, upon the supposition that tho Scots in 
Praranis tino would be very acral § to have slopted, 

bu gredt masnre, the dresses and the arms of the 
 Socdinavian ond with whom they 


the German 
ete Me Kom tat has con- 


Es 


ee 
re Saxon England, ead haa 
ie ooplone infomation 2 nequired, 


than the terrible. Mr Macready in Drury Lane changed | 





veither aide, 


tare, furniture, dress, and ee ee tt 
at lvast thoroughly Teutonic. robee of th; 


Duncan are of tranquil cerwean bine: no 
ootton-velvet here, no tricks of spanglo or of Jade. 


ays, king simply woars a rich golden cirelet round hig. 
, Keng Joan, and Mecbeth | ad sindaly on his royal foet—just such as we 
pootry and logical propriety | conveite appropriate to one of the munarchs who nlexp 


“boeueath the rume of lon Lady Macheth, agaio, om 
her tiret entrance, te arrayed ina hoiely hooded drea 
—-se has an ancestress of Rowens mitt hare worn 
with capes or fringes, marked by white burdera, eneires | 
ling the bach-part of the figure and the entire skirts of | 
the robe. Tho dress ia at ance graceful and housebold- 
like, conversing an ides of one of those noble ladies of 
the olden times who twirled the distaff among a bevy |! 
of their maidens. As queen, the costume is 
a long white robe, drooping in doubled and wary folds 
from the bosom over the tightly-swathed and girdled 
waiat, while round the hoad glitters a narrow golden 

band. Altogether, the draping of the figure puts one 
in quind of the statucs of the ancient Carlovingian 


i¢| in the now version of MacheiA, a 


: 
| 
1 


tered to | 


queens of Frauve, whose sculptared images may be seen * 


in the cathedrala and abbey-churehes of that portion of 
the land, which is pe: ving Freneh, where the people 
Bt possess the regular Frankis!: features, and the 
Frankish curls of long brewn hair-~tho Valley of the 
Loire, from Orleans tu Angers. 

Prom costume, Jet us pags fur a moment to areld. 
tecture. Here, again, all ia Saxon. We are first in 
‘Forres, a room in the palace’ Hupe pillars, formed 
upon no Corinthian niould, but gimply tho trunks of 
noble forest-treea, radely painted and decorated with 
Savon emblems, support a root of roughly-cut timber 
beams and cross-prves, rising into a sort of great 
aquare sky-lght. Relund, the Saxon areh—if the word 
can be applied to an ucute-nagted triangle, each side 
formed of aingle alabs of stonc—appenrs conapicuoualy, 
in the form of windows; and the ateols are all of tha 
curved and eroad-legyed caat used by our Tenton fore 
fathera. ‘Phe castle nt fiverncss is similarly represonted, 
In the court-yard view, We have the old Saxon round 
towers; and, ayain, the straight and pointed Saxon 
arch, Dut, after all, the grout triumph iu witching 
the mind back to the old times, in investing the play 
with a ow atmosphere, and the spectator with a new 
scubation, the banguet-acene in the Castle of Dansi- 
nance, Pigure then, avuin, the vast oak-like Saxon 
pillars again, the rode and angular Raxon windows 
wid again, the poste and beams filing up the telangular 
apace boncath the rou?! carved at their extremities into 
rough heads and koota of barbarous ornament. At the 
hae te ie a dais, lume with ride taps stey embroidered with 
fheures, in the ety be which it is bow the faaditon to call pre 
Raphaelite Across, at the back, and alone the atage, on 
dun massy tables atl furnie; and here are 
amcunbled the reugh and round multitude off guests, 
fighter] by poueswood torches blazing uf iron clasps rbeve 
them, or carried tither and thither by the ateendants, 
‘The dresses are akius, hides, cd woullen mantles; the 
vias are great masses of mcal, crim boars’ heads, and 
other greenwood game; hase black bowls hold mille; 
and fruit is amply spread upon the unilraperied table, 


The effect is quite peculiar, and altagethur away froay | 


that of ordinary theatric spectacle. 
The next noticvable featur i the 


revival at irs 


the treatment of the witches. Here, oly, Me 
acted atrictly upon principle. The ‘ordinary gathering 


of the swarm of evil beings a ide & throug 
miserable rugged creuturce, crotesquely ah: 
each holding a withered branch os « staf, 

iden in treating the subject ig very differant, 


the. records, written and pictorial, which do | wishes tag ouse tho seunition sogvgit chor oa 
ee y, of the nobles and warriors | and for Gus purpose he resorts to obscurt 


scene, th ed dos oune ze dacohy device 
ms cand a mete tle te aa apy 









a ae 
Hathe gloom and the skilfally-managed gauze mediums, 
‘and makes out the dim outlines of the figures of the 
Weird sisters. As Machcth and Banquo enter, the 
atmosphere appears partially to clear and brighten, 
and lightning flashes momentarily reveal the very 
picturesque forms of the ‘ posters of the sea anc land,’ | 
nati, by the ingenious working of a sliding inclined | 
plane, they appear to be caught up and away into the 
murky air, In the acenes in which the whole congre- | 
gation of wizards and witches assembles, the same | 
principle of awful obscurity ia preserved. These | 
passages, it is to be observed, are interpolations of | 
Shakspeare’s work. In the original, only the threo: 
‘| witches, Hecate, and the apparitions which they call ; 
be appear; but common consent agrees, that the | 
ghastly yet eminently Jovely music of Mathew Locke 
may fairly compensate for the Jiberty taken with the 
work of the mighty master: at all events, the witch 
solos and choruses, the words of which are burrowed 
from a play of Middletou’s, have always been performed, 
except perhaps on rure oceasions, and by stiff-laced 
managers. Mr Phelps, indecd, kept rigidly to the text 
at Sadler's Wells, aud left poor Mathew Locke enturely | 
out of the question, to the manifest disappointment of 
the most intelligent portion of the audience, who rightly 
deemed that uo series of compositions, displaying the 
genius of what is commonly called the stusic in 
Macheth,’ may fairly enough be introduced ta aid, as 
they undoubtedly do, the wild and weird offect intended 
by the poot. To this cud, the obseurtty which we have 
mentioned greatly adds. ‘The congreyation of the 
uulioly is visible but us dusky blots of shadows, and 
dubious patches on the dariaess, until wuddenty. at che 
noble chorus of * We should rejoice the forest of naked 
arma, triumphantly tossed aloft, gives token of the 
darkly-robed crowd heneath. du the cavern scene, a 
now feature in iutradaced, in ow practical auswer to 
Hecate’s appeal to! Black spirita and white, by the 
sudden appearance up from the earth, and dowu from 
the air, of an inthity of goblins of the colours specified, 
ainl whieh Smongde, niaghe, quinite,” wath the geomerael 
elrele of the witelies ia Chere datice round: the gelanmer- 
ing caldron fire, the whole assembly disappearing: in 
an instant va Macbeth strides solemuly throug then 











" CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH 





‘and louking up wistfully at the lighted windows 





towards the sisters, 

Sach, then, are a few of the main features of the 
Inst London revival of Gueheti, ‘Thin eis not. of 
couree, the place to enter upon any eritivisa of the 
acting, more than to say, that in severnd: pointe at was 
ag novel and ax strikang as the speetacte und aeces- 
sories of the play, We wished sumply te camvey au 
iden of the nature and principle of dhe tzet up! of the 
revival, ava feat of dramatic enerus. industis, intel 
gence, and, we will add, hberality not often pearatheled. 
The tragedy, wath the now dresses, was first plaved at 
Windaor Castle: and on the seeand night of its London 
performance at the Princoss’s Theatre, her Magesty was 
again present. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF A BLUE BOOK, 
We wish to draw the atteution of uur readers to a 
volume before ua, not because it ja the autobiography 
of a workinieanan, but beeanae, irrespective of the 
author's literary epportunitics, it is Tall of xmuseutent 
and instruction, and, at the same time, susgestive of 
cheering and cunobling thoughte.* One aight think, 
at firat sight, that the life of a journeyman printer, 
epont ina laborious and merely mechanical employ ment, 
ould possess but few points of interest; but it is a 
thtory of ours, that the history of any individual 
whatever, high or low, rich or poor, if related with’ 
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; Was 200 adults, with the usual complement of boys. The 


‘aneh-thick layers of brown paper and paste, 


Rravel-pit, and sevuged about as much cared for, 


, sible quantity of work in the shortest ue. - Bo great! 
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JOURNAL: _ 


frankness and intelligence, wonki. be"feand, not meebly”’ 
interesting, but exelting to his fellow-mew. The jack j 
donts of Jifo receive their modification mefoly froi the 
character of the person. “When looking hack, we. hae: | 
all pretty nearly the same landmarks for teviow,; ‘and - 
the situation of the traveller lost in a desert, is not 
itself better adapted to excite our grmpathy, thart that | 
of the poor compositor out of employment: in’ ‘the 
atreets of London, leaning his back against the wall, 
ofa 
printing -office. me 

Our journeyman appears to have been all his life 
a steady and industrious workinan; yet he neglected 
no opportimity of acquiring cither useful knowledge 
or elegant accomplishments. He learned several 
muxlern Janguages, berame well acquainted with Latin, 
dabbled in Greck, and practised music and painting. 
The strange companions be fell in with while plodding 
his way in the world, are just wich characters as we 
see in the higher class of novela of social life—only 
better drawn, being taken from nature, not fancy. It 
is the eketehes of hia own calling, however, in the 
provinees and the metropolis, in London and Paris, 
which haye most of the new and curious; and in giving 
the reader a touch of his quality as an author, we 
propose confining ourselves to this department of tho 
work, We are struck more especially by the history 
he gives of the birth of a Blue Book; and we trust that 
our abndement of the narrative will turn the attention, 
not only of the general public, but of the honcurable 
gentlemen for whoxe service Blue Books are born, te 
the volume dtsert) 

The office distinguished by parliamentary patronage 
was remarkable both for antiquity and dirt. So ruinous 
Was ite condition, that chery now and then i was made 
the object of a survey, and the walls shored up with 
beat amd titibers, ‘Phe survey, however, never ex- 
tended tu the interior, bere the tropical heat, the villaiu- 
ong odours, and the dust of many cycles, were left to 
deal as they chose with the constitutions of the men.‘ 
Yet these men had, in many cases, passed the whole of 
their working lives upon the promises, and were bringing 
up their sone to take their place, The number busily 
employed throughout the whole session of parliament 



































































following ix a deseription of the scene of their labours: 
“Phe ceritivs were bieck as printers’ ink with the 
aundle-simoke of two or three generations, and the 
walls, save where they were polished to a greasy brown 
hy the thiction of the shoulder, were of the same colour. 
The wind and the rain were patched out from the 
(lattering casements and the rotting window-frames by 
Type af 
all descriptions, old_as the building itself, or shining. 
new from the foundry, was abundant as gravel ine 
Pots, 
pans, dishes, and couking-uteoalla ground the face of! 

as it lay upon the wen's bulka; and the beets af ¥ 
busy crowd, as they tracked their sinuous path through 
the piles of forms stacked together in avery availadle 
pee rased the corners af the pages nearest the ground,’ 
“verything like contfdrt, order, scowoary, and 
deceut workmanship, a sacrificed te the bier 
object of dispatch—the turning. out tho grostest pos’ 


nt 


was the disorder consequent upon ach & system, 
notwithstanding the plethotic’ sbundauce of maturtily’ 


Sere eater anagram eal ATMS Aa 
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ay it own wanted ween eeu tobe found a | 






“in, the use af which the men an 
bh nity which nothing but long practice have 
q“rhatdred, were reeorted to, ta mect the demands of the 


amement. The result of all this was shewn in the 
of the work produced, which being done for 
Ba bp legisinture, nobody thought of criticising, and which 
; damp from the press with the aspect of printing | 
& century old, impressed by some supernatural agency | 
.tipon the modern composition of gypsum, rags, anid | 
tubbish, which, under the name of paper, is palmed | 
npon the government, and becomes the transitory | 
vehicle of the public and national records,” 

When the session of parliament was about to com- | 
mence, the old printing-office awoke from the lethargy | 
into which it had sunk at the prorogation. Colonial 
papers, reporta of comunittecs, clection-returns, and 
Tumerous other documents, poured ins every com. 

ng-frame in the house was occupied; and cach ! 

ividnal work was hurried on to its slovenly con- 
summation: but suddenly a stop was put te all. 
Parliament, getting into a frenzy on some particular 
subject, demanded the instanianeous prodaction of a 
Bhne Book, and then came the tug of war. to casen of 
little exigence, this would give lise to what componiturs 
efit a ‘spurt ;’ but in one like the present the result 
is ‘a regular fly” ‘By and by comes a procession 
of porters from Westininster, each bearing a batch of 
copy. These ingenions gentry underetand their profes. | 
sion (o.2 miracle. Inetead of competing for employ. | 
ment, by emulating each other in matters of punctuafity | 
and dispatch, they make common cause torether, and 
most probably share the aggregate profits, At anyrate, 
they split their packages into small portions—so small, 
indeed, that it will take a dozen of thera to carry a reams | 
of paper—a division of labour which, as catele receives 8 
shilling compliment from the printer, is found to anew or 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory. ‘The mmanuseript 
received, collated, and foliged, and a fow other necessary 
preliruinaries rat setded, a general order is issued fur 
all handa to suspend everything in progress, fo mount 
eases of a certain specified ty pe, and prepare for copy. 
Then there is a general burrowing and runimaping 1 
all the dark holes, dusty corners, and damp eclara of | 
the crazy edifice for the typo in request, and no pmall | 
amount of squabbling and skirmestiung for ite possession 
when found. The foraging, at length successful, fur 
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ithe volume 





nishes material for the rapid and pattering shower of wet 
metal into the duaty cases. Whale this leaden slect is | 
descending, the clicker of each companionship, who has, 
received his allotment of the copy, gives notice to all 
that it is waiting in readiness; and the men, as they 
successively finish “distribution,” apply to him for a 
“taking ;” generally, a few loaves is saftoent to 
etuploy thom for two vr throe hours, Ty the meanome, 
the “quoin-drawer-man” drags forth freoh stores of | 
type from the boarded stuck in the cellar, boing 

apecially charged to continue the supply to prevont the 

possibility of delay through lack of inaterial, At one: 
oelock, the men are admonished by the clicker that the 
tine ia oa” or, in other words, business recommenrcs, | 
at & quarter to two. Some few, whe live ata distance, 

thereupon send for dinner to the nearest cook-shop, | 
and dine in the office, resuming work after a hanty ; 
‘meal. At two o'clock, the overseer makes the round : 
‘of the affice, visiting every room, either in person or by ; 
deputy, to ascertain that every frame is filled, and ; 
‘that every occupant is in a condition to iho his duty. | 
A algnificant ailence prevails, broken only by the low, | 
“whiepering clatter of type rushing into periods and | 
parsgraphe. Tho overecer retires, and sotn after the | 


“ward is: for night-work—s word far from welcome 
SO particularly dissgreesble to the older hands, 
eho bare bad too rauch experience of the tax it levies 








tribution to the pecket: During the aftersdde, ban 
of thousands of typos are Hiftedl into Hine. About 
the kettles are singing on the fires, and at “Ey } 
Grundy and her maids bring round hot tea on i) 4 
those who decline the trouble of brewing for pelvek, 
There ix a cessation of labour for half an Hour, the raed 
congregating round the fire, and thrasting Jumps She 
bread on long toasting-furks between the bars of the) 
erate. Having “tippled their twankay,” and consumed 
the short interval of repose, the men resume werk! } 
The first few shoots of (he fortheaming volume are by 
thia time made up into pages, and the noise of mualtete 
vecd an locking-wp the forms, resounds from difforent 
quarters, The clicker runs to the stair-head, and bawls 
out “ proofs!" at the top of his veivo and forthwith 
appears a pressman with a quire of wet paper across 
lus naked arm, and perhaps an inking-rollor in his 
hand. He pulle the proois at one of the thausand- 
and-one identical old woalen preseea at which Rea- 
jamin Franklin wrought as oa teetotailer fourseats 
‘The proofs, when pulled, with the vopy of 
each sheet rolded within if, ave cariied to the overseers 
ele sets! 

Towards evening, fhe welcome cry of + Ber, prentle 
men - Pooresatnds throwch the building, and the 











beer?! 
pothoy ot the publie-house caters with a a 
of pewtor pint-pots. cach containing fad a plot, Tt 
roay be supposed with what avidity the poor soale in 
that tropical atmosphere drain their menatnres, ad 
with what jealouss they look upon any attempt, on 
the partof the pubhiean, to defraud them un quantity, 
The test they apply to the measure is curious t 
‘When a Gursty comp. suspects tant he has an unfadr 
halt-pint, he inimediately depresses: the pint-pot to an 
angle of 45 degrees, which of comme brings the grateful 
beverage to the very verge of the vessel, he then 


| knowitials glances towards the botton of the pot, and 


if any portion of dint is not subtnerged in the liquid, 
ho knows that he holds short gueasure in bis hand-- 
and he knows, teo, to what egg@fient ids short: 4 Bee 
ctuse,” says Te, Oa halt pint dea half pint, longeh-waye 
or breadih- ways, and no mistake abot it’ 

When at Jengdh a bundle of firat-proofs have accu- 
niulated on the overseers denak, he deapatehes thea, 
with the copy Gnantiseript) front which they live been 
printed, to the several renders Ccorrectora) fo whont 
hap bea conmoutted. By and by, these 
proofeshcebs return to the camponitore with he correc 
ans marked on (be margins aod after they are attended 
to, ge second proofiis sent for correetion. This is care. 
fully reat and correcte) anew: und pometines, when 
necessary, even a third proof follows, 

Loot the reader, however, should envy the correctors 
ther palden Gpportambes of becoming aa wike na senas 
tore, we dust show hin what pross-reading bx, taking 
our exmlopl: fivta setnetinng more entertaining and 
batter known than « Bluc Book. Each corrector, with 
the proof before tin, ha a bas to rend he copy 3 and 
itis after this fashion the mmgp pres coda: -' 4 This ending 
posson two ital par the moet cn uring of all the pass 


Soiuta whieh obtain a masters over the aniad close de 


desenlad in Pope's cps thus tarns odious in woollen 
‘twonkd a oscunt provoke clow were the jast words shat 
poor narcisaa apoke turus uo deta ehurming cliate aad 
Brussels Jace wrap my cold duns and shade ny lifeless 
faze one need net sure be fnghtfal hough one's dead 
and Betty.” (Here the raider dips bis pen ta the Inde 
and the boy takes the opportunity to low Lke a young 
grarmpt¢ for a few seconds, and then resumes. 4 Ghee 
my check a Jitde red close turns again I give and T 
devise close oid Luclio ssid and sighed turns my Jands 
and tcacments to Net close turns again your money 
sir clove tyges again ny money sir what all why if 1 
miust close toen wept turns again I give it Pant close 
turns sgain the manur sir close terns again the manor 
hold close ke cried turns agaia not that I eavnot port 











Th with that dose aud died pop ep one oet ad p two five 

| ‘eheeg,”’ But let us go back to the Blus Book. 

i). 4 Supposing the work to have commenced st twelve 
‘@olock in the day, before eight in the evening all these 
operations are going on together, and the whirl, bustle, 
and Babylonish din of a printing-office are at their 
height. The banging of mallets, the sawing of “ farni- 
ture,” the creaking of the old press, the shuffling fect 
of messengers, the bawling of twenty votces, and the 
endless gabble of reading-boys in the little closets 


which abut upon the composing-rooms—-all together | 
form a concert of sweet sounds, which tells unfuvour- | 


ably upon the labour of him who hus not sufficient 


power of abstraction to concentrate lia attention upon ; 


what ho is about. 
*At half-past nino or ten, the wen begin to think 
about supper; and the old rtagers, Knowing the effects 


of night-work upon the system, are careful to victual ; 


thelr garrisons for the siege they have to undergo, 
For supper come amoking sheep's-heads in halves, pork 
and mutton pies, “ Mlap-bang” or boiled beef, and 
“spotted dog”"—a very marly ppecied of plutn-puddiny 
—from the cook-sbop, together with loaves of bread, 
pats of butter, and lumpa of cheese, and the indiapen- 
sable pots of fonming becr, The temptation to prolons 
this repast to an inconvonicnt length, ia dissipated by 
the vision of the overseer flitting past the outskirts of 
the party, or by the sound of his voice in an adjoining 
room, at which the rehes of the meal are swept aside. 
and the work resumed. ‘Powarda midnight, there is 
another vision of the pewter Ganymede, who, walker 
completely off hia legs Ty miles of lurdensonie stuir- 
climbing, declares binuaclf “dead-beat ;" and having 
Aisponsed the last allowance of nectar, vanishes with 
the determination to “wo in for the horizental m lesa 
than no time.” Under the mmpetus of supysr, the work 
now progresses rapidiy. Mor three or tour hours there 





fa netther pause nor relosetion; but tow oda two or three | 


in the morning- the hogr when deep sleep fatledh upon 
men”--though there be no delay, there is a marked 
change In the character of the scene. ‘Phe comveraation, 
at frat spivited and yoneral, ha flageed by di grees until 
every vulee is Hushed into alence, and the only nouns 
to be heard are those prodiaced by the various operations 
oftabour. Dhave atten fineied, at euch seasons, that 1 
lad derived aome vort of refreshment from the camp. 


~-and that the body, which is as much the shove of 
habit aa the inind, tnd aetually undergene some resto- 
Tativy action, although defrauded of ita natural rest. 
This may be a omiere notion, though TP don’t think so; 
but Dlenve it to wiser huowts to determine the question, 
if it be worth determining. 

‘Morning, dank, misty. and fogyey, looks in upon the 
hot, amoky, and reeking den By dius thme, Che atine- 
aphere of the series of black caverns dn which business 
is carried on, js becomne dhsnetuagly nanscons. as well 
as otiflingly hot. NotwithsGunding the cold and raw 
weather without, the perspiration streams fron every 
fico within, ‘The entire building is one Ihiage vapaur- 
bath of dismal stenchea, from the rank stan of which 
the svot-black walls and ceilings glimmer with mois: 
ture, The most severe and invetersw Catarrh ia sw cated 
out of the system, to be renewed with inereased inten: 
sity at the firat contact with the oat-duor mur. Ae the 
dull wiatry Hyght ateals on by slow ogress. the candics 
One by ong disappear; and now a few of tha hands 
‘whe from feeble health or adyauced age, had been 
alowed to cacape the night-work, re-occupy their 
: pea. Cotuing in from the fresh air, they are struck 

. Sghaat with the horrible odour which prevails, and 

e€ tome attenpis at ventilation; which boi 
Gamorously raleted by the majority, they are con. 

Hed to relingulah. treakfast wow comos te recrult 

oe energies, and the true valae and virtuce of 
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rative lull of a tew hours, although they were hours of | 
clogs application to a process uot altogether mechanical , 





animated as ever, and the work goos on  aadhatied || 
energy, except in the case of mon -past the nuaridian of: 


life, who, by way of economising theix etreagth,’ atick 

pretty fast to their stools. By eleven o' Some, 
the Ganymede agsin, with his bunches of F ong 
but the same unwashed face as yesterday. “« af 
gentlemen |—gentlemen, beer!” meeta the eames yondy 
response as usual, By and by the overseer passes” 
round with a satisfied expression on his conntenanes, , 
and we learn, from hints dropped to the clicker, that 
we are breaking the neck of the business, and aball: 
accomplish the undertaking in time if we “look alive.”' 
At one, all hands run off to dinner, but not without an 
admonition that time is precious. A return within the 
hour is hardly to be expected; and a little tandiness at: 
this crisis, if not allowed, is wisely winked at hy the 
managers, By half-past two, however, all are again in 
their places, refreshed with a wash and a clean shave, 
and some fer, perhaps, with a brief nap. But the rate 
| of progress is sensibly diminished from that of the same 
hour on the previous day. When darkness comes on, 
and the candles are lighted, they burn red, emit « 
visible smoke, and do not give above half the ght. 
they would yield in a pure air, The five-o’clock {ga 

has Jost its refreshing qualities; and when it is over, 

we drag ourselves unwillingly from the sleepy fireside. 

The tripping footfall of the boys aud lads is trans- 

formed to the lounging, Jethargic tread of the clod- | 
hopper. Keading-hoys and apprentices arc missing | 
from their places, and du not anawer to their names, 
when lowtly called for, and at length are discovered 
gNoring in setae dark und out-of-the-way recesa, 
whither they had stealthily slunk off to sleep. Many 
too, here ane there stretched uuder their frames, forget | 
[themselves in the hope of being thenwelves forgot 
while thes smurgle a surreptitious “forty winks.” 
Thongh goncralty diseovergd, they are allowed to lie 
for half an hour a. 60 before they are “kicked wp,” and 

again act to work, 

‘Notwithstauding these and various other trifling 
draw bueks, before daylight dawns upon the second 
L sleepless night, the whole of the formidable Bluo Book 
ms standing ji type, and the corrections only remain to 
be douc. As this process will furnish oceupation but 
for-u sniall number of hands, lots are now drawn for the 
liberty of gang home to bed; and those who are lucky 
fenongh fo win, sturt off without beat of drum, asd 
Lleuve their less fortunate companions to finish the 
cbusmess. A young felluw fresh fram the couatry, 
when htt ia thi predicament, presents but a sorry 
Uspeclacle to the view, A vigil of, it may be, more than 
fifty hours, pagsed in an atuosphere that would poison 
vulture, ling added twenty years to bis aspect, and, 
Finderd, be will never thoroughly regain his former look, 
{He beginy to wander in his speech—anawers inco- 
 herently to questions, and staggers about in a semi _ 
igubmolent state—and does the last to 
, hia last sheet more like a prize-fighter coll his 
‘onhauste) forces for the last “ ronnd” than 

clse Lean compare him to. When the concluding sheet 

is at length despatched to press, the readers crawl, 
‘forth trom their dusty criba, and tho NTS, 

are viupty for the remaiader of the day. tho mapa, 
| while, the operations of the pressman or machinist, the 
warchouseman and the bookbia have all goto de 
simultancously with, or clae followed so wpin, - 
thoee of the compositors, that by twaire 
day the Blue Book. is born inte the workd, and a 
woptes art in 
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to the book iteelf. 





THE WEATHER IN 1852. 


Evinreovr bas remarked, thet the weather of 1852 
4] a something singular. It was wet and boisterous 
'} almost throughout, and gave an impreasion that vur 
@iimata had undergone « revolution. Before the year 
is quite out of remembrance, let us recall some of its 
meteoroloyical features. 

Starting in our review from the commencement of 
the year, we find that from January 1 to Pubruary 4, 
the mean of the daily temperature was often in excess 
from 10 to 12 degrees—that is, warmer than the 
average-—with south-west winds, and rain on twenty- 
three days, the fall at certain places amounting to 
1 inch in twelvo houra. At Ennis, the fall during 
January waa more than 8 inches, and at Roscommon 
nearly 18 inches. The quarter on the whole, wag stormy: 
nwo fewer than ten thuadei-storms having ovcurmedk 
with frequent hail and anow, but in very scudl quan- 
tities, It is remarkable, that while, in the southern 
half of England, the wind was generally from the sonth- 
west, it waa from the north-cust in the northern half 
and in Scotland; and it was doubticss the couti:-t 
between thesc two currents that produced the storms, 
On the 10th February, the north-exat wind obtained the 
mastery—the temperature fell, and continued at about 
1 degree below the average; the eky was swept clear of 
clouds; and from thia date till the end of March thec 
were but aix falls of rain, while the mercury in the 
batometer stood remarkably high. ‘fhe change of wind 


completely altered the character of the svason; the air | 


felt dry, harsh, and irritating ; but although the tenpe- 
rature fell below 32 degrees on seventy nights, the 
mean tomperature of the quarter waa slightly shove 
the average of cighty years. ‘The stream of air that 


over Greenwich measured £20 miles, averaging | 
' ‘This faet alone will shew Cae proportion of cold, tor with 


140 miles per month. 

In the sccond quarter, the samo keen bitter weather 
continued, wearying invalids and those of xensitive 
organisation, and chilling the healthy inte supationce, 
Eyes were directed towards weather-cocks moauy Gans 
in the day, with a feeling something Hho ttt of hope 


deferred ; and the opinion that our scusuns bave wider. | 


gone 2 change, was renewed and confirted almost 
unanimously. Day after day it kept on, surprising 
every one with its pertinacity, and giving ada specuney 
of what a north-east monsoon really is. Vhis, ude, 
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May 
depraved. But for this, and many other | dugrees of being aa cuid as the coldest days of the 
able capers of real but littl: known life, wo | winter quarter, while on the Oth, the thermomete? 








were witlin @ 


shewed 71 degrece in tha shade; then, again, sowardy 
the end of the month, the cold waa very sevens, WRG 
frosty nights. Unlike the former quarter, the west 
temperature was below the average of eight i 
and on thirty-one nights the temperature full bala 
freezing. Snow fell at four or five places in the | 
midland and castern counties during April; ou éhe | 
16th of the same month, the Ulac was in flower in} 
Jersey, not til the 15th May at Nottingham, and get! 
before the Sist May at Dunino, thus showing the 
rutardation cansed by difference of latitude. At Groon- 
wich, thy amount of run that fell during April was 
only half an ined; in June, it wos wore than four inches, 
double the usual average, and of this 2-4 inches fall dn 
ane continnous downpour, that lasted forty hours, an 
the 9th and Toth. Altogether, there were twenty-eight 
wet days in Jane, with blustrous winds from the 
south-weet; and in such a succession of uncongenial 
weath. 7, it was duRenlé tu reeogise the “leafy month’ 
that pucta siny alse, 

The anomahes were, however, to become still more 
anomalous: at the beginning of du y, dhe temperature 
dade a anden leap apwarids; and on Sth July, the thers 
tometer marked 90 degrees all over the kingdom, 
except on vome high situwuuny, ina fiw places near 
the sea, and party bey ond the fitty fourth parntlel ‘The 
mean temperature ot that day was T4 degrees above 
the average; on the Gib, it was 22 degrees; and up 
tu 2d August, the daily excoas was rather piore thet 
Bde ove Then the fietuations recurved; and from 
the 2d to the 16th it was below the average of the 
quarters; on 17th August, it rose again; and up to 
Uith September was more than 2 deprces above the 
average; after which it fell again to 2 degrees below, and 
the weather became cold. ‘Taking the whole quarter, 
from July to the ond of September, the mean tempor. 
ture, a8 observed at Greenwich, waa nether more tin 
adepree and a half above the average of cighty years. 
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such an extreme of heat, we might have expectad a far 
greater advance hevond the average. "The wind-current 
measured YO7 mileas aml the amount of rain 10°7 
inches. ‘Phunder-storos of the most terrific nature, 
with fierce and furions lighting, lace bailstones, and 
torrents of rain, took plice almost every day throughout 
July and August; as fact, the tweuty-cge rainy days 


Sof Jame led of a sera of pluvial phenomena, which, 


with few purse wore repeated until the eud of the 


Jyear Some of the aimfally were most extraordiuary -— 


fw aald to be tho explanation of the phenomenon: an! 


the Gulf-streamy at times comes nearer thav usual to 
the shores of England, so duce the niousvon extend ity 
limits into our latitudes, and bring use withering blasts 
from the bleak table-lands of ‘Patury aad the wilds uf 
Siberia. 


With the exception of a sudden and brief visitation 
of warmth on the i4th April, welcomed as the breath 


From the 7th to the 20th, there was a slight improve- 
taent; but after the 20th, the tempurature fell Juwc 


than before, down to 4 degrees below tho average, 
$ colder than the previous quarter, and U:is 


> Bow we wrapped 

Wi be best remembered by those who suffered moat 

feowo, its inftuence. How weary we all were of the 
; bine eky, never relicved by a cloud! The 

was one that caused some who were about 

eet dotiieas cate 3 ceapent in Hogan 

3 mare were a0 

bow ciuld the eight or ten mouths of unbroken glare 


Ceveauravemnoutetecennre vinuermuremant eater 
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Yt inches fol at Darhwin acd Shickls in’ five nul 
sohatt houres; on the 25th duly, [inch fell at Greon- 
wich in fitleen minutes; again, wt Sidells, on 11k 
Augist, & lochos in nineteen und oa half houra; and 
ago, fram Both tu Zick Septeraber, &f Inches fill. 
Hail ag toy og walnats came dows repeatedly: in one 
in«tancy, there was a fall oface in large ouigular ploces; 


‘and op Both September, anow tl oa Boo Nevis, and 
of the sunny sonth, the cold continued till the Gth May. 


the hagher poaks of the Granipuns, 

In the storms of this quarter, we had examples of the 
phenomena that take place in the tropicul reglona, 
Inany o¢easions, the water came down In shvets and 


e ‘etreams, notia the succession of drops to which we are 
with little intermission till the end of Juno. | 


ourselves up against the frigid wind, ; 


| Furious 
‘be endured atthe snthpodes ? Every mooth brought ' of the frequent and excemive rata: the 


accustomed. 
‘ Wide rent, inet clouds 
Poured a whole Hood; aud yet, itn tlaine unquenched, 
Th onousqueradle lightning vtroggied through 
Ragged and Serer, 


agravated roar, 


Followed thr Lapras: 
En deepining, mingling ; peal on peat 
ie, convolaing heaven sod earth, 







and destrottive floods were the co: rer] 


one in 














: we vatleys of Severn and Teme on 5th September, were 
Tamong the first, speedily followed by others of equal or 

greater violence in different parte of tha kingdom, 
destroying and damaging property to a large amount. 
In the districta untouched by floods, the crops suffered 
greatly from the heavy rains, and the harvest was 
fatally delayed. The mischief was not confined to 
Britain, for France, Germany, aud Switzerland were 
visited by terrific fluods; roads were washed away near 
Chamouni; the Rhine rose thirtcen feet above ite 
highest known water-mark, burst the levee at Stras- 
burg, and overflowed the country for miles around; 
Etna was in violent eruption about the end of August ; 
éaxthquakes wero felt in many places; the world 
appeared to be petting out of jomt in reality. 

The lust quarter of the ycar brought no indications of | 
the clements resuming their normal course and charac- 
ter: the low temperature prevailed till the 19th October, 
from which date, up to the 80th, a series of fluctuations 
followed, and then a change took place; the tempera- 
ture rose, and became remarkably warm, 80 much go, 
that the period will remain among the most striking 
phenomena of meteorology. According to the returns 
published at Greenwich, the temperature of the latter 
end of 1852 was higher, and continued longer than in 
any other corresponding three months ou record. ‘Whe 
flaurees of the abacrvations afford the best evidence of 
the fact. ‘The mean tomperature of November was 
46-9, being 64 degreca above the average of eighty 
yeora; only onee in that long period hag it) bam 
excceded—namely, 12 1818, when the temperature of 
the month was 40 degroen, December showed a still 
greater excess --the mean was 47-4) or 8p beyond the! 
average, aking if the warmest December ever knows 
~thatis, within the retrospective range of our observa- 
tions. (Phe nearest approach way a amenn tompernture 
of 4K in December PROG, Cin the eoutinent, it was 
similarly mild; observers in Austrian found it to be 
the warmest autumn within the presout century: at 
St Petersburg, the weather war soft, gloomy, and rainy 
at Christings, instead of being characteueed by deep 
miows ont iitensc frost, ae is asual at that sonson. Tn! 
Montenegro, too, according to Che foreign correspondent > 
of the Zones, the advance of Orier Pacha was greatly 
facilitated by the genial weather. Shiubs and plants ! 
barat into bloom; primroses were abundant a the 
latter half of Deccmber , veyetation was green and 
lively on our hanks and hedyetows : and auch was the 
number of iiowera bloommng in the epen adr, that a 
Ialy in Hampshire gathered thirty-one different sorta, 
and sent them to a friend as on bouquet. Overcuuts 
were at a discount, and every one began to beleve chat 
we were going to have a winter without eold. 

But, with all this, there was incessant ram, and heavy 
withal; in some parts, more rain fell daring the hree | 
months than ina whole year at Cie established average, 
ho annual average rainial in England is from 2s tu | 
80 inches; the excess of 1852 nay be judged of trom 
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the fact, that an Devonshire and Cornwall, the fall 
amounted to 5@ inehes nearly; most inland places had 
from 80 to 40 inebes; whily at North Shichda and at 
Stomyhurst (Lancashire), the fall was more thaw o& 
inches. With theae facta before ua, it as not diffenlt 
to account for the wide-spread autwon-toods, that 
came, aa it were, to put the finishing: stroke to the 
eunimer inundations, varrying distresy and disease into 
the hourca of thousands of the population 

Th other parts of the world, pou had reason tu 
gay: ‘The rain, it raineth every day ;’ the dry diggings 
of California were abundantly delaged; and at the 
other end of the American continent, an earthquake in | 
CML kept up the serics of inexplicable disturbances. 
Ana boing at the antipodes appears to have made but 
pistle difference, for the accounte from Australia state 
ee last winter to have been very wet—the winter in 
‘ead country, it will be remembered, coxrreepunds to our 
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summer quarter—e ‘half-etorm: fl ia 


sight to the settlers, many of whe ‘were 4 
ita making the ground white, of the' wintry dupect ‘of 
the home-country. f OCT ARAL tear 
To return—during part of December, 10} inehid of 
rain fell in the region round Windermere, x anch 
deep and sudden floods in the valleys of the ‘vill die 


tricts, that the people had to scramble for their tings to 
the house-topa, or to climb trees, till the waters aubsidad. 
The Lake-country, generally, was severely visited; the 
prodigious rainfalls of January 1851 appear to have, 
been perfectly harmless in comparison; in that 7 
nearly 29 inches fell at Seathwaite, in Borrow 
nearly 39 inches un the Stye; « greater quantity, in 
one month, was never before registered In Britain. 
The rains of 1852, however, owing to their universal 
diffusion, were more injurious. Io Ircland, there was not 
more than twenty-four hours’ cessation of rain from the 
Ist of Oetober till near the end of Deconrber, which waa 
regarded as extraordinary even in Dublin, where the 
number of rainy-days in a year ia 203; in London, the 
number is 175—snowfalls included in beth instances. 
During December, too, we had frightful thunder-storme 
and furious hurricanes; and the last week of the year 
produced « niclancholy catalogue of wreck and disaster. 
We thus sce that 1552 presents a strikingly anomalous 
character—-one that it will he difficult to account for, 
Notwithstanding the great rainfall, some of our philo- 
sophors say, that the quantity has not nore than suffiecd 
tomake up for previous dry seasons; and that, had it 
bot come, our underground supplies might have been 
evhausted. Jt is certain that many wells and springs 
are now flowing which had long been dry: and it is also 
certain tliat, before long, we shall have explanations of 
the extraordinary plicuumena presented to us in the 
Course of the past year, ‘The Metcorglogical Society 
and the Paitish Association will take up the subject, 
and the pliysical causes will Le diligently looked for. 
The researches already made shew a more intimate 
conncetion among different countries metcorologically 
than has hitherto been supposed; observers in numerows 
stations are busy recording and discussing fuecte; the 
niinds to genorabse them are not wanting; and we may 
look forward with reasonable hope, that the laws of the 
weather will be comprehended and elucidated. 


MONSTEUR TRICTRAC. 

Pou nearly thirty yours, Baptiste Pyrrhonien was 
Tundlord of La Belle Esperance, a pretty Litth hostet 
near Fontuncbleanu. Baptiste wag n fat man, with a 
dul eye and a bi nose, It took three goud yards to 
cireumacribe his huge corpus. His voice was as deep 
aga well; and when it was about to give words to his 
Monglts, yuu might bear it gurgling and struggling 
far down. 

One beautifal evening, in & summer not very long 
past, while Baptiste was sitting in his omoking 
his pipe, his attention was attracted by the clatter of 
heofs on the highway. A horseman rode mpidly ap, 
and stopped at his door. Baptiste waddled forth at the 
top of his speed, touched his cap to the traveller, and 
hold the bridle whilst he dismounted. Tho 





i descendel to (erra firma in a very awkward fashion; 


never had Baptiste seen a man get off his horse so 
clumsily ; indeed, had aot he himself held out his had 
with dextcrous promptitude, the traveller's head weald 
have touched the ground before bin feet. 


Faby; a noe 


4 


‘Confound you! what are you doing 2" cried the . 


clumay one in a rage, as if Baptiste wew the cause 

of his maladresse. ; Pare, 
‘Pardon, mongieur, murmured Baptiste, 

with a bow, which told the other i : 

he had taken a great liberty, he shoald be exeweed, ... ~ 
‘To the stable with hie {' cried the traveller, 


te 











_igrebin Ser bate eit bor and put = Res 

a et 

‘Sr, oy arto may dri wim bo Hee Take 
. Brent care of him.’ 

‘Biep, monsieur}" Ahad Baptiste handed the animal 

tela garner nd gave him instruction with 


“Halle Ifergot, Off with the bags, and bring them 
me,’ A couple of bags were detached from the 
saddle, sad carricd into the bar of La Belle Espcrance, 
whither the traveller had slowly proceoded, walking 
laboriously and painfully, as if jaded by long riding. 

‘Mongicur Trictrac | Tric trac—Trictrae—Trictrac 
—~a ftentarkably odd name,’ muttered Baptiste, us he 
spelled a card attached to one of the bags. ' 

‘Odd! What's the matter with it?’ oxclaimed the 
travoller, whose sharp car had caught the doide. ‘Come, 
dame ; don’t take my name in vain, or I stall be angry !’ 

‘Pardon, monsieur!’ exclaimed Baptiste as hetfore, 
a Ktthe flushed at finding himself in cofhsion with so 
mettiesome a gentleman. M. ‘Frictrae was x vory 
elegantly-bailt, young man, petit and slender, with 
# profusion of rich brown hair. and an effGniimate voice. 
Of his featares, Baptiste ¢ sad net sce much, for he 
held a faced handkerchief over his mouth: lait a pair 
of bright black eyes, restless and picrcing. seomed to 
shoot their lightning glances on all and every thiny at 
the same time. 

‘Warm weather, eid Baptiste, 
dubionsly. 

*T should think you felt it sol returned M, Prictrac, 
scanning tho Landlord's vast corporation with a aaury | | 
air. Baptiste was not pleased. ' 

‘A very host of hosta,’ continued M. 'Privtrac, ON 
hundred hosta rolled into onc!’ \ 

Baptiste’s red nose blazed. ‘Can Edu anything tor | 
you, monsicnr ?’ askcd he haughtily. 

‘Yea, you ein. Shew mea room where Pinay sleep, 
and when I am there, send me brewed und meat. anid 
wine. Come! rite, vite!’ ‘There wax an impertous- 
ness in M. Trictrac’s wnanner, which actually had the 
effect of expediting the movermmcnots of the coleman 
Baptiste; and when the fortuer wos hapyaly cot | 
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evcing hie guest 





his chamber, and a repast set }efore hin. the worthy 
landjord eat down with the air of a mean haressed 
beyond endurance, and bade his wife give hin a cap of 
wine, and fetch bis pipe trom Oe decree oe where he had 
faid Jt down on the arrival of lug now quest, for he 
gould not stir morc, 

‘The pipe was no eooner brought and relighted, 
however, than M. ‘Trictrac’s bell was runy sigdenthy. 

‘Mon Diew! It is too bad S* groaned Baptist. 
_ fF will po,’ eaid his wife. 

‘Thou go!’ cried Baptiste with great scorn, 
will affright thee bevond recovery‘ 

Baptiste bobbie! up the stairs, which croaked loudly 
BDoeneath ble weight, M. Trictrac wanted tie saci - 
bees. Baptiste descended to the bar, took up the bavts, 
and thas laden reascondad, 

Pierre Savon the barber, and Jacqnes: Menuble the : 
miller, caine in to smoke their evens paper with Lone 
Baptiste, as their custom was ‘To them was related , 
the elory of the new gucst-—how he came, riding ox if 
the fife of him; how giddily he dercend«d from his 
» how he abused Haptiate, and ordered hint right 
; what an extraordinary name he had; how 
he started dato choler at the mention of it. 
now,’ continued Baptiste, ‘I have but just lett | 
and the moment I was vatekle the door, he turned | 
with «a violent hand, and locked himself in. | 


“Tle, 


eal 


~ 


dat 


k 
“Bon sur, monsicar!’ said I.“ Bon disable!” quoth 


ed; exersigned e’en.et civility.’ 
met a 1 warrant hie is of in peg 
reitiee!? one eeyeligere at his own joke. 
are about, Baptiste,’ 


Host 
tpt Fire Sete aking ir ie had mya 


| 





i When ae length (hey 


; wait Gl the stow Wags over 


eect Leanne mie tee 


riously. “Fhis looks mighty snapieions, ~ Ef the polio 
pay yon a visit all along of this man, doat't any: Ehaven's - 
warned you !" 

‘Bal!’ rumbled Baptiste soornfally, ‘thane: se 
viously alarnicd at the idea. 

‘At's no joke to harbour a criminal—as I weerent 
ne man is, from what you tell me,’ coutinacd adie 

avon, 

‘Maybe he bad a haad in the goings-on at Lyon! 
covjectured Jac ques Monuble, 

Thue the trio continued chatting, aa doy savked 
their tobacco and sipped their wine, Phe night 
advanew As it grew dark, the lamp was lighted, 
The dame and the rest of the household retired to rest, 
M ‘Trictrac furnished an oxeining tupic for the three 
cronies: busied in speculations respecting him, they 
remained with Baptiste until long past the usnal hour, 
prepared to depart, they dig. 
covered that it was taming heavily, and so returned, 
and recommenced stacking aud) talking. resolving te 
A vivid fash of lightalag 
eclipsed for a raanent the fecble rays of the Jaa 


Pthe thupder-clap thet follawed seemed as if it wo 


shatter the dite hostel, Ao vialent suriuce tonrpeat 
ensucd. Tie trio, weary and awe stricken, ceased 
their talk, and sat betenive in silonoe to the hurly-burly 
of the elements. As the thunder continued te red) im 
Ifreqnont peals qaek and heavy (ootstepa were hoard 
pererkead. M. ‘Frietrac could nat steep, it appeared. 


| Baptiste wondered whether his flery guest were rating 


the weather, At anyrate., it was very unpleasant 
enough tomake any one fidgety and nervais~- to hear, 
Amidst thas, lightning, wouland rain, the incessays | 
sound of footsteps, as of a person pacmng hither and 
thither, agitated and restless, 

‘Hack Doexcleimed Pierre Savoc all at once, starting 
forward with a dace dianally pale. 

“What 2?’ 

‘Listen! ‘the others listened 
“Ut has ceased now! 


Again amd asta! 
attentively, but heard vothing. 
sud Pierre s t but mo —there !?’ 

he low aud morrafal send ata distant horn, seem 
ng tu Come frown Che forest bohutl the laiee, was now 
plainly @-tinguished by all As they continued to 
diaten, He sonnd, which woe repeated at short intervals, 
became dnere and ners chstimet, ts if whoever produged 
Howere rapidly approach, 


Apparently, Mo ‘Vractrac heard the sounds also, for 


phe eoicel Tis agiteted promenade, and opengd jibe 
window, 
‘isteners, when sof an response tua sastaned pote front 


And what was the astonstinent of the three 


the distance, they heard Wie rotund of a horn josuhag, 
charp and claw, from the Guunber of the strange guost! 
Thargstits of conspiracy, revolution, rubbery, rapine, 
and everytidag horuble, touk pommcasion of the trio; 


cand edelt iisohantardds rode to his deet as the loud noteg 


streamuat fram the winduw of Af. ‘Prietrac. Whe sound 


Sof appruaclins hoot, as of acvoral boraes urged to phe 


top of their spel, was presently distinguished, sud 
khortly afterwards four horsinen stopped in trent off 
the house, 

Almost beside hinge? with axtonislinent and alan, 
Deptate hastily oxtinguished the candly aud went to 
the window, ‘The storm baat erased --the clouds wers 
tenring wildly away: -it grew lighter every instant 

One of the horsenien, whe kept higwelf somewhat fn 
indvance of the rest, dofled lus cap, and bowed towards 
M. 'Trictrac's window, at which, nv doubt, thet individual 
had stationed baniach! 

*You are come! it is well; 
also,’ said Sf. frictrad 

‘Ten thousand thanks! Oh, how shall 1 repay thee 7° 
exclaimed the horsctnan in @ tone of passionate grati- 
tude. ‘Os Tuot swear that nought should-make me 
break my word? aad, beholl, tere I am, in spite of 
thund.t, lightning, wind, and rain 1* 
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the door-keeper, who happened to be returning from the 
clerk's desk. a 

‘What are you doing here with these chickens? Get out, 
sir, get out,’ whispered the door-keeper. 

‘No you don't, though ; you don’t come that game over 
me. You'ye got chickens yourscif for sale: get out yourself, 
and let me sell mine. I say, sir (in a louder tone to the 
Speaker), are you buying chickens here to-day? I’ve got 
some prime ones here. And he held up his string, and 
shook his fowls, until their music made the walls echo. ‘ Let 
me go, sir (to the door-keeper); let me go, Lgay. Tine 
large chickens (to the Speaker); only six bits a dozen.’ 

‘Where’s the serjeant-at-arms?’ roared the Speaker, 
‘Take that man out.’ 

‘Now don’t, will you? J ain't hard to trade with, You 
let me go (to the duor-keeper); you've sold your chickens, 
now let me have a chance. I say, sir (to the Speaker ina 
louder voice), are you buying chickens to* 

*Go ahend !’ ‘At him again!’ ‘That's right? whispered 
some of the Opposition members, who could command 
gravity enough to speak. 

‘Tsay, sir (in a louder tone to the Speaker) cuss your 
pictures, let me po—tair play—-two to one ain't fair (to the 
Speaker and serjeant-at-arms); let me go. Tsay, sir, you 
up there (to the Speaker), you can have ’em for six bits ! 
won't take a centless. Take ’em howe, and eat ‘em myself 
before I'll take Drat your hides ! don’t shove so hard, 
will you? you Tl hurt ’em chickens, and they have had a 
travel of it to-day, anyhow. TI say, you sir, up there ’——— 

Here the voice was lost hy the closing of the door. An 
adjournment was moved and carried; and the inembers, 
almost frantic with mirth, rushed out to find our friend in 
high altercation with the door-keeper about the meannes+ 
of selling his own chickens, and letting nobody else sel) 
theirs; adding that, ‘if he could just see that man up there 
hy himself, he’d be bound they could make a trade, and 
that, no inan could afford to raise chickens for Jess than 
six bits.” 

The members bought his fowls by a pony purse, and our 
friend left the Capitol, saying as he went down the stairs : 
‘Well, this is the roughest place for selling chiekens 
that ever I cone across, sure, —American paper. 











IMPROVED RETURNS FROM TUR RAILWAYS. 

A statement of the weehls published traffic of eleven of 
the principal railways, for the twenty-six weehs ending 
26th December 1852, which has becn drawn up for private 
circulation, by Mr Reynolds, accountant of the Great 
Northern, strikes us a good deai as indicating the improved 
prospects both of railways aud of the country. We should 
not indeed have adverted to such a document, if it did 
not serve ay au comincing proof of the rapidly advancing 
prosperity of England at the present moment. It appears 
from this paper, that the returns from all the eleven 
railways jn the smuomer weeks of 1851, excepting a few, 
greatly exceeded those of the corresponding weeks of 
1R8452—a fact which is readily accounted for by the extraor- 

“dinary amount of travelling created at the carlicr period 
by the Eahibition, But when we come to the middle of 
October, a remarkable change takes place. The receipts 
of 1852 after that period, in every railway, preatly exceed 
those of the corresponding weeks of 1851. We fiud, on 
the London and North-western, an advance of 7.2000, 
1.3000, 1.4000, and even 1.5000 on some weeks. On other 
lines, the advances are in proportion. And the yeneral con- 
Bequence is, that on the Midland, Lancashire and Yorkshure, 
Eastern Counties, York and North Midland, York Newcastle 
and Berwick, and the Great Northern— six of the cleven 
—there is an irerease on the totals of the halt-ycar ’62, a 
result which no one could haye anticipated as to happen 
in the year imincdiately following on the Exhibition. 


ANECDOTE OF A CROCODILE. 
* The Indians told us, that at Sau Fernando searcely a 
year passes without two or three grown-up persons, 
particularly women who fetch water from the river, being 
drowned by these carnivorous reptiles, They related to 
us the history of a young girl of Uritucn, who, by singular 
intrepidity and presence of mind, saved herself from tho 





jaws of @ crocodile, When she feit herself soized, she q 


songht the eyes of the animal, and plunged her into: 
them with such violence, that the pain 
to let her go, after having bitten off the lower part of her 
left arm. ‘The girl, notwithstanding the enornrens quantity 
of blood she lost, reached the shore, swimming with the 
hand that stillremained to her. In thoso desert countries, 
where inan is ever wrestling with nature, discourse daily 
turns on the best means that may be employed to escape 
from a tiger, a boa, or @ crocodile; every one 

himself in some sort for the dangers that may await him, 
‘TL knew, said the young girl of Uritucu coolly, ‘ that the 
cayman Icts go his hold if you push your fingers into his 
eyes. Long afier my return to Europe, I learned that im 
the interior of Africa the negroes know and practise the 
save micans of defence. Who docs not recollect with 
lively interest, Isaac, the guide of the unfortunate Mungo 
Park, who wax seized twice by a crocodile, and twice 
eseaped from the jaws of the monster, having succeeded 
ju thrusting his fingers into the creature’s eyes while 
under water? The African Isaac and the young American 
girl owed their safety to the same presence of mind, 
and the same combination of ideas —Jiumboldt’s Personal 
Narrative. 


‘INNER AFRICA OPENED,’ 


Wisi retercuce to the question mentioned in No, 470, 
touching the snow-clad mountaing of “Africa, we have 
reccived the following, communication from Lieutenant W. 
H. Church, R.N., in charge of the Admiralty Survey of 
the south-west coast of Ireland. Lieutenant Church must 
be considered very competent authority on the subject, 
home been engayed for seven years in the Admiralty 
Survey of the Afiican coast :— 

‘With respect to snow-clad mountainsy, perpetual or 
otherwise, in the equatorial regions of Africa, one fact is 
preferable to a boat-load of opinions; 1 therefore desire to 
inform you, that when cmployed as assistant-surveyor in 
Her Majesty’s Steamer Lina, under the command of 
Captain Alexander Vidal, surveying in the Bight of Biafra, 
m February and March 1836, 1 beheld the mountain of 
Cameroons capped with ane. This magnificent mountain, 
rising qniekly from the coast-line, in the bottom of the bight, 
just castward of the low flat Delta of the Quorra (Niger ?), 
to the height of 13,000 teet, at the distance of about sixteen 
or seventeen miles inland, was beautifully capped with 
snow on our arrival in the neighbourhood: it vanished, to 
the best of my recollection, in Mareh; but as 1 have not 
my journal of the voyage by me, I cannot be exactly sure 
as to the date. Now, the Jatitude of the Cameroons 
Mountain (4 degrees 24 minutes north) is nearly the same 
as that of the mountains described by Krapf and Rebmann; 
and the sun was no yery great distance from its zenith at 
the time in question; and 1 cannot couceive why doubt 
should be thrown on the statement of the travellers, that 
lofty snow-topped mountains exist in the place mentioned 
hy them. Nor is tt at all paradoxical to suppose, that they 
might be amongst the fountain-heads of the Nile. The 
splendid mountain of the Cameroons, which I mentioned, 
is one noble head of a series, coming from the north-east, 
we know not how far, which here meets the sea in the 
Bight of Biafra--submerges—again appearing in a south- 
west-by-south direction (true), in the islands of Fernando 
To, Prince's, St Thomas, and Anabon, Fernando Po is 
alsa a magnificent mnountain—its highest peak rising te” 
about 10,000 fect above the sea, Both it and the Camergons 
Mountain appear very much like voleanic cones. Fernando 
Po Peak, from some directions, appears nearly as sharp ag 
the Peak of Tenerife, On the summit of thé last-mentioned,. 
1 have observed the Jat. barometric helght-—round of 
angles to the other Canaries, &¢.’ ad - 
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ON A REMARKABLE CHANGE IN THE 
CHARACTER OF THE FEMALE OF 
THE HUMAN SPECIKS. 


ORIGINALLY WRITTEN FOR THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tux changes which from time to time take place in the 
external forms and characters of animals, are an inte- 
resting department of the science of the philosophical 
naturalist, for they serve to illustrate the principle of 
a certain definite subserviency of organised creatures 
to the conditions in which they live. It ia but following 
out this principle a little further, and atill keeping, as 
we think, within the proper range of that science, to 
examine and report upon those moral changes which 
take place in the highest of animated species through 
the effect of the conditions of social life. It is fully 
admitted that the variability of humanity—-if we may 
use such an expression—is very great; and of this 
truth no one can doubt, who considers the difference 
between the cruel and treacherous savage and the 
highly-educated man of civilisation. We do not need, 
however, to take these extreme ends of the history and 
condition of a people. Even in a single century, or, 
say, three generations, such improvements take place 
in national characters, as it would perhaps be difficult 
to believe, if we had not the best evidence of the fact. 

I wish to call attention, on the present evening, to a 
remarkable change which has taken place, within abont 
a hundred years, or a little more, in the character of 
the female of our own species. 1 must first, however, 
apologise for the nature of the evidence which I have 
to bring forward. Jt unfortunately happens, that the 
human female—at all times an almost hopeless mystery 
to the naturaliet, indeed to men of science generally— 
was very little studied by zoologists in the days of 
Seba and Buffon. I ain not aware of a single observa- 
tion on the subject in that age, whic! can be said to 
have been set down with scientific accuracy. This is 
very unfortunate, but it cannot be remedied. It hap- 
pens, however, that another sct of observers—namely, 
the poets—paid a good deal of attention to the ladies, 
and have left an immense number of references to them 
seattered throughout their writings. Now, I an. far 
from saying, that the poets can be accepted as, in 
themselves, singly, good witnesses, because it is well 

_kmown that they decline swearing to the truth of 
what they advance. Yet, when we consider, that we 
could not attempt to write the history of Greece, or 

* trave its ancient manncrs, without making use of the 

writings of its poets, it will, I trust, appear as a thing 
utterly preposterous, that we should altogether reject 
wuol evidence. It is a kind of tcatimony we cannot dia- 

' pésles with in many casce; and my impression decidedly 





is, that, if carefully examined and collated, and accepted 
only when it is found perfectly self-consistent, and 
in harmony with the usual tone of men who aim at 
speaking the truth, we may make a certain limited use 
of it, even for scientific purposes. 

So much being premised, I proceed to remark on the 
great improyenient which appears, from this evidence, 
to have taken place in the general affections of the 
human female since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The creature, whom we all know to be now 
yielding, gentle, and kind, to a remarkable degree, is 
described in the writings of those irregular naturalists, 
a3 I may call them, as one of exceedingly barbarous 
and unrelenting character. From some of the poetical 
references in question, aliteral interpreter might imagine 
that there were even sonic organic differences of a 
notable kind between the women of those days and the 
present. We hear, for instance, of eyes which had a 
killing power like those attributed by medieval zoolo- 
gists to the basilisk; likewise of bosoms of a marble- 
like coldness, as if the female of our specic3 had not 
then been developed, in the circulating organisation at 
least, beyond the reptilian stage. I must consider these 
allusions, however, as most probably only metaphorical ; 
for we can scarcely imagine, that even such early natural- 
ists as Aristotle and Pliny would have failed to record 
such singular peculiarities, if they had had a positive 
existence. I come at once to the moral characteristics 
of which they may be accepted as part of the evidence. 

It fully appears, thon, that the human female, down 
to the time we are speaking of, was a very cruel crea- 
ture. While addressed by individuals of the opposite 
sex with a degree of deference and adulation now totally 
unknown, she beheld them all with an unbending 
severity and disdain equally uncxampled in our days. 
The memorials are so abundant, that the difficulty is 
to make a selection. Turning up, however, a single 
volume of Ritsun’s collection of English Songs, we find 
such passages as the following: 

But oh, her colder heart denies 
The thoughts her looks inspire ; 
And while in ice that frozen lies, 
lier eyes dart only fire. 
Between extremes T am undone, 
Like plants too northward act ; 
Burnt by too violent 4 sun, 
Or starved for want of heat. 
The whole book, indecd, seems to be a series of preach- 
ments on this one text. What Aaron Hill says in one 


page 


# Chill, as mountain snow, her bosom, 
Though I tender language use, 
’Tis by cold indifference frozen, 
To my arms and to my sae 











‘Ye echoed by Henry Carey on another— 


Must I, ye gods, for ever love ? 
Must she for ever cruel prove? 
Must all my torments, all my grief, 
Meet no compassion, no relief? 


It appears that even towards a patient reduced to the 
last stage of bodily distress and weakness, no sort of 
pity was shewn by this merciless being :— 


When drooping on the bed of pain, 

I looked on every hope as vain; 

When pitying friends stood weeping by, 

And Death’s pale shade seemed hovering nigh; 
No terror could my flame remove, 

Or steal a thought from her I love. 


The mischiefs wrought by some specimens in their 
dealings with other mortals, were occasionally of the 
direst kind. One gentleman solemnly says of 2 parti- 
cular nymph he had had the misfortune to rank among 
his acquaintance : 

Who sees her must love her, who loves her must dio, 


Seeing n woman and suffering extinction of life being 
thus syllogistically connected, we may imagine the 
wretched consequences to society. The most piteous 
appeals, such as— 
look to yon celestial sphore, 

Where souls with rapture glow, 
And dread to need that pity there 

Which you denied helow— 





seem to have been presented in vain. Myra, Leshia, 
Clorinda, orby whatever other sobriquet these poor swaings 
might designate enchantresses who little deserved such 
delicacy at their hands, are invariably described as 
keeping up their savage cruelty to the very last. Some 
of the victims describe their feclinga when approaching 
the only end which griefs hke theirs could have— 


Grim hing of the ghosts, be truc, 
And hurry me hence away; 
My languishing life to you 
A tribute I freely pay: 
To th’ Elysian shades I post, 
In hopes to be freed from care, 
Whore many a bleeding ghost 
Ts hovering in the air, 


We have not, indeed, any means of knowing the amount 
of destruction produced by those pitiless creatures, there 
having, unfortunately, been no register of mortality, 
giving, in a reliable manner, the causes of death, till 
some time after the female character had begun to 
undergo a favourable change ; but from the prevalence 
in literature of the allusions to such tragic results, we 
cannot doubt that the evil was of very scrious amount. 
It may, indeed, admit of some doubt, whether the very 
large mortality of former as compared with the present 
times, was not owing rather more to this cause than to 
inferior sanitary conditions, the virulence of small-pox, 
and other circumstances, to which it has been usually 
ascribed. 

It will be acknowledged as something quite beyond 
our province to speculate on the teleological aspects of 
the question, and attempt to define the design which 
Providence had in view in permitting so much evil 
to exist. But it is our grateful privilege, aa merely 
observers of the facts of nature, to remark th Af 
that merey which shines through the universal ¥ 
had been so arranged that the savage tendencieay 
female breast were limited to a particular period Ae 
The power and the disposition to treat men cruel 
appears scldom to have appeared before the age of 
seventeen ; and the instances in which it lasted beyond 
twenty-five are rare. After that period of life, if 
umatriage had not intervened, the female heart was 
usually observed to relent; and I have not been able 




















five. Thus it appears to have put on fonch a 
aspect of a kind of calenture; and wo are left te believe 7 
that many @ woman, who had acted as ee 
in early life, was converted in due time into one of 
winning old maids, or one of those benign widows, who 
are also the themes of so many allusions in our by-go 
literature. In this respect, physiologically, the whale 
subject assumes a very curious character. We find tho 
hot head still applicable to the young man, avarice to 
the old; all the great characteristics assigned to parti- 
cular epochs of male life by our old writers, still remain 
as they were. How singular that the sanguinary 
character attributed to the female between eighteen and 
twenty-five, should alone have undergone a revolution ! 

That the revolution is a complete one, need not, I 
presume, be largely insisted on, as the Society must be 
well aware, from their own observation and experience, 
that coldness and rigour towards the opposite sex no 
longer mark the demeanour of womankind at any 
period of life. A poetical complaint against Myra or 
Clorinda is never heard; and Mr Farr can at once 
make clear beyond dispute, that deaths from either the 
lightnings of female cyes, or the coldness of female 
bosoms, are not the subject of any return. At evening- 
parties, the waltz and polka demonstrate the amicable 
footing on which the two sexes live. Instead of 
holding out that she is to be sighed for by many, and 
will, nt the utmost, take one, and kill off the rest, the 
young Indy, with that submissiveness and courtesy 
which mark a high civilisation, and which was doubt- 
less designed to be the highest development of her 
nature, does not now object that the question should 
rather be; Who is going to take her? Since Woman 
has thus been put into her proper social attitude, we 
sce how much sweetness has been infused into those 
assemblies where the two sexes meet; barring, indeed, 
certain competitions which occasionally take place 
amongst the ladics themselves with regard to particular 
swaing, and the little jealousies which will thence arise 
—t trivial incidental drawback from a great good. 





A NEW SCHOOL OF REFORM. 


On a former occasion, we described a little institution 
for reclaiming criminal and vagrant youth, founded by 
Mr Nash, the teacher of a ragged school in Westminater ; 
and we took the opportunity of going into some general 
considerations connected with the subject.* We have 
now to draw the attention of our readers to another 
institution of the same kind, then only glanced at in 
passing ; but we shall confine ourselves to a delineation 
of the plan, and a notice of its results. 

On the 10th of April 1848, among the mixed multi- 
tude which filled Trafalgar Square, there were, as there 
always are in large crowds, some of the young pick- 
pockets who infest our metropolis. To one of these, a 
youth of seventecn, is due the origin of the movement 
in question. This poor boy—for his case was really a 
pee one—had not taken to bad courses from any 

iking for them. His mother, a worthlesa woman, 
‘drove him out to steal” She perhaps had been, in 
like manner, mistaught by her mother; and eo up, from 
generation to generation. However thie may have 
been, the result was, that the boy became a ceiifirmed ' 
thief, and, as most persons would have supposed, a 
thoroughly bad character. He had been several times 
imprisoned, and had been whipped, with no effeet but ° 
,barden him still more in vice. But on the eveni 
ibe day just mentioned, his mind was filled wi 
unaccustomed thoughts. Perhaps the tumult had 
excited him. Perhaps some casual expression of an | 
ardent orator had struck his ear, unaccustomed to 


* Bee ‘An Branding in Westminster,’ No, 497, 
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speaking, and produced an efftot which the 
hitneolf had not expected. At all events, as the 
closed in, the lad in melancholy humour quitted 
‘aquare, and, with half-formed resolutions floating 
Ms mind, took his way northward ‘towards the New 
Road. In Brook Street, not far from the Regent's 
Park, there was a Ragged School, which he and some 
of his ions had occasionally attended. Some- 


ss rt 


. times they wont to make a disturbance, and ‘have a 


lark.” At other times, the patient kindness of the 
teacher made an impression on their not wholly callous 
hearta, and they remained to take part in the lessons. 
It was to this school that our young pickpocket now 
repaired, and opened his mind to the benevolent teacher. 
He was anxious, he said, to leave off his bad habits, and 

a new course. If he could only find a friend who 
would assist him, and get him something to do, he was 
willing to work, and to lead an honest life. 

Mr Ellis, the teacher, pondered the subject in his 
mind. He had long been considering the question, 
how it happened that the frequent punishments of 
juvenile criminals in our prisons produced so little effect 


in reforming them. He had come to his own conclu- 





sions on this point, and an upportunity now secmed to 
offer for trying the effect of a different system. Lc 
spoke about the matter to the committee of gentlemen 
who supported the Ragged School. They hesitated at 
first, for their school-funds were sniall, aud the prospect 
of reforming such hardened young reprobates did 
certainly not seem very bright. Mr Ellis, however, 
though himself but a poor hard-working bootmaker, 
undertook the entire management of this + criminal 
class,’ and the committee agreed to contribute towards 
their support. He began, in April 1848, with three 
boys—one of whom was our young thief, and the two 
others were lads of twelve and nincteen, the latter a 
Jame, destitute boy. The manner in which he set about 
the work of reforming and instructing them was thus 
described by himself last year to a committee of the 
House of Commons:—‘I thought that one cause of 
their crime was want of employment. They had never 
been used to work, and no one had ever taken them in 
hand to train them into the way of work. I emploved 
them at shoemaking, and I made that employment of 
shoemaking as amusing to them as 1 possibly could ; 
and I found that the boys were very fond of making 
things themselves, such as shoes. I uscd to go and sit 
with them for two or three hours a day, und I used to 
tell them that they might, by governing their tongue, 
and governing their tempers, and governing their appe- 
tites, and governing themselves generally, be much 
more happy if they would put themselves in harmony 
with the laws of their own physical nature; and I 
shewed them how wrong it was to break the social Jaws 
that bind society together, and also the laws of God. 
I considered that my conversation with them for two 
or three hours had a great cffect; and I provided them 
with wholesome food, and I gave them clothes to wear, 
and I surrounded them with as many comforts as I 
possibly could. My principal object always was to put 
in their power the means of getting a living, by teaching 
them a business. With respect to their morals, J 
thought I could not do better than set before them a 

example; and I ate with them, and dran’c with 
them, and slept with them, and I associated myself 
with them, in every way; and as far as religion goes 
(I don’t profess to be_a religions teacher), I shewed 
them the law of the Gospel as well aa I could.’ In 
short, Mr Ellis was of opinion, that the boys had fallen 
4nto evil habits chiefly from the want of the training 
abd example which they should have had from their 

t#; and his simple plan was ie to supply this 
Want, and act the part of a good an faithful parent to 
theas. It is deserving of notice, that he was greatly 
‘aided, in these efforts by his son, who, though only 


eight yeats old when the school commenced, was even 
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then remarkable for his strong mordl feelings. # 
sgsociated with the lads in the echool, gud allowed’' 
nothing wrong to be done in his presence. 

The committee, at the end of six weeks, were #0 woll 
satisfied with the result of the experiment, that on the 
15th of May they added two more boys to the class. 
This was done at the urgent request of the firet three, 
who begged for the admittance of their two comrades} 
and when they were told that the funds were very emall, 
they said they were willing that their rations should be 
divided into five portions, in order that the other boys 
might share in the advantages that they were enjoying. 
The class gradually increased, until, on the 4th of 
December, the number amounted to fiftcen. These 
youths, it must be understood, were not selected for 
their good qualities. On the contrary, they were nearly 
all genuine rogues of the very worst description. ‘I 
have been on duty at Saffron ILill, at S¢ Giles’s, and at 
Westminster,’ remarked a poligaiman confidentially to 
Mr Ellis, ‘and I never knew a more’ determined set of 
thieves than those are that you have got with you.’ 
And well he might say this, seeing that, remarkably 
cnough, most of them had been chicfs of ‘gangs.’ It 
appears that the young thieves in London, and other 
large cities, carry on their deprc detions in regularly 
orgunised bands, comprising from half-a-dozen to 
ag many as twenty-five lads in cach. The captain of a 
gang is of course the most knowing and daring rogue 
mit. It seems surprising that boys of this character 
showld have come voluntarily to place themselves under 
Mr Ellis’s instruction; but intellect and force of charac- 
ter have always something in them which tends towards 
self-itiprovement. Mr Ellis remarked, that those who 
came iv him with the worst characters, turned out to 
be his best pupils. ‘I would sooner,” he observed, 
speaking on this point, ‘take a courageous thief—I 
would sooner take a daring higuway robber—than what 
we call these poor beggar-boys about the streets; for I 
find, generally, that they are lazy vagabonds, and that 
they have a wonderful knack of finding things before 
they are lost: they have not the courage to steal boldly. 
But give me mind, and I will be bound to convince the 
mind, If f could not convert the heart, I could alter 
the mind.’ This, perhaps, was not an altogether pbilo- 
sophical way of speaking; but tho worthy teacher 
evidently meant, that while 2 boy of fecble intellect 
must be slowly and patiently trained into good habita, 
an intelligent and resolute lad may be induced, by 
appeals to his reason, to make strong efforts for self- 
amendment. This was shewn in the conduct of the 
boys in this school. ‘They voluntarily formed them- 
selves into a sort of society, and made rules and 
established fines for the regulation of their own 
conduct. One of the penalties which they imposed 
was, that a portion should be stopped from the meals 
of those who infringed the regulations. They prohibited 
smoking and s'vearing, and required every one to be in 
clean trim on Sunday by nine o’elock. In fact, as far 
as possible, they were a self-controlled community. 

This good result, however, was not brought about 
all at once. In some cases, it was a year before a 
new-comer was redeemed from his bad habits and 
dispositions, and became accustommed to the regular 
ways of the school, or rather of the household, for 
such it might properly be ced. But all was done 
by paticnce and kindness. No punishment was ever 
inflicted by Mr Ellis. The only threat he ever had to 
use, wis a warning, that if the misconduct were re« 
peated, the boy should be expelled from the house; but 
this threat wes always sufficient, and was never put 
in execption. All the boys, without exception, were 
reform and have turned out well, Mr Ella's 
observation ‘ 1d experience had led him to disapprove 
of punishment as # means of reformation. He |} 


thought that the sacrifice and the mental pain 
bits, which was like 


experienced, in leaving off-bad 
























off the hand, or pipaking roe ies i 
auiboient penalty for any offences. He had led 
to believe that ordinary punishments, such as confine- 
ment and whipping, ouly hardencd the culprits, and 
| engendered in them a spirit of revenge, of hatred, and 
malice. An occurrence, which had strongly impressed 
this opinion on his mind, is thus related by him: ‘My 
father was a soldier, and was flogged, now upwards of 
fifty years ago; and I have heard him speak of the 
effect that that punishment had upon him. As he was 
going over to the West Indies, as he crossed the Line, 
he received fifty lashes; and I have heard him say, 
that that created in him a feeling of dislike against the 
colonel who ordered that punishment, such as he could 
never forget ; and although the colonel offered to make 
him a sergeant when they got to the West Indies, he 
refused it, and would not be frends with him. He 
was punished for dainaging the king's stores; and a 
great many of these boys’ crimes are analogous to that.’ 
In other words; their transgressions do not proceed 
from wilfully bad’dniention, but from carclessness or 
ignorance, 

The occasional waywardness or backsliding of his 
pupils was Mr Ellis’s least difficulty. Te had troubles 
at first from: various other sources. ‘The former con 
panions of his boys were enraged wheu they found 
themselves deserted by their leading spirits. At first, 
he thought sometimes they would have pulled the 
house down, They came in a body, and carried away 
some of the lads from the school; but these soon found 
their way back, having learned by expemence where 
they were best off; and at Jength they even cuceeeded 
in reforming some of their associates. Aftcr awhile, 
the street-boys ceased to molest those in the school, 
finding it impossible to draw them away. On the other 
hand, Mr Fllis’s neighbours were strongly averse to lus 
project, and tried, by warning and ridicnte, to mduce 
him to give it up, Even the city-missionary would 


have chasuaded him, believing that the attempt was aj 


hopeless one, The inspector et pohee advised him, 
scriously and candid]y, to abardton all hope of reforming 
the boys. He said that the potice had done all they 
could tor them; that they ought, every one of them, to 
be transported ; and that it would be far better for Mr 
Lilia to mind his own business, and to leave them 
alone, as they woukl be sure te get themselves tran- 
sported. As some of them had been in prison as many 
as six, seven, and even fourteen times, this prediction 
was fairly warranted, and, in the ordiary course of 
things, would have been fulfilled. But Mr Ellis was 
not to be daunted. His heart was in the work, and he 
determined to go on with it. When the committee of 
the Ragged School, owing to the lack of funds, could no 
longer assist him, he continued his undertaking entirely 
at his own expense. He heard that a certain strong- 
wwinded London alderman had declared that he would 
walk twenty miles to sce a reformed thief; and this 
declaration of incredulity incited him to persevere. 
Another inagistrate, of a different turn of thinking, came 
to the schoo), and spoke eacouragingly, saying, that 
if it proved successful, he would call a meeting of the 
Middicscex magistrates, to establish schools in connec- 
tion with prisons, so that the lads might be received 
into them as soon as they came out of prison. Tle 
kept his word; bat the strone-minded alderman dis- 
approved of the plan. Jie warted more whipping, 
More prisons, more treadmills, and other such means 
of putting crime down; so he got a majority of three 
against the prison-school project, and put that down too. 

Mr Ellis persevered, and had his reward in the com- 
plete success of his benevolent labours. His neizhbours, 
who were at first so much opposed to his plans, changed 
their opinions as soon as they could sce for themselves 
that these lads, who were once a disgrace and pest to 
society, had now become smart, industrious, well-con- 
ducted young men. Those who knew them formerly 
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school, now became its Mie 3, andl COP 
ness took the place of the aversion’ sud, 
it had at first to encounter. From another quarter Mir 
Ellis had still more gratifying testimony to his syccess, {f 
of which the following instance may be taken a9 @ } 
specimen. He once received into his schoal soma boya |} 
belonging to a notorious family (whom we will designate |, 
Crew), residing in a certain court. In the same 
court were some honest poor persons, and one of them, 
Mrs Bland, the mother of seven children, came to Mr 
Ellis when he took these lads, and said with natural 
warmth: ‘Mr Ellis, you have passed by my poor 
children, who never did anything wrong, snd you have 
taken these vagabonds.”’ Mr Ellis could not, at the 
time, explain to Mrs Bland's satisfaction why he had 
done this; but some six months afterwards she came to 
him again and said : ‘1 see now the reason why you took 
Crew's children; and Iam glad you did go.’ She gave 
the reasons for this opinion, which were of a very satis- 
factory kind. Since he had tuken those ‘vagabonds’ 
in charge, the court was not like the same place. Much 
of the drunkenness and rioting had ceased. They had 
formerly been a pest to the court. They had stolen 
the fruit of the poor apple-woman, and all other articics 
that they could lay their hands on. They had led 
other children into viec, and had given the court a bad 
name ; and now these evils had been removed, and in 
the best possible way, by turning the mischievous 
vagabonds into honest and useful workmen, 

Some cases may he mentioned. to shew how tho- 
roughly Mr Klis has suceeeded in reforming the youths 
whom he has taken in charge, One of these was a 
Jad who, at the age of seventeen, had been left by the 
death of his father, a publican, in possession of [..1700, 
‘This money he squandered in seven months. He then 
borrowed as much as he could of his sister; during 
cighteen months robbed everybody he could; was at 
Just detected in rebbing a pawnbroker of property to 
a large amount; was convicted, and transported to 
After his return from that place, he was 
received into Mr Ellis’s school. He is now living with 
4 gentleman in London as coachman, and has been 
nearly two years in that situation, with great credit to 
himself, and to the school; is a teacher in the Ragged 
School; and is everything that could be wished, 
Another of the young men is now getting his living 
by wood-chopping; an excellent account has been 
received of him for honesty and industry. This youth 
had been in prison fourteen times, at the station-house 
thirty times, and admitted that he had committed 
twenty offences for every one in which he was detected. 
He has now so well established his character, that he 
can at any time barrow two or three pounds of a 
neighbour, in case of receiving a large order to execute, 
A third pupil is now getting his living, in a similarly 
independent and useful manner, by whitewashing ; 
and a like good account is given of the whole number 
(tiftcen) who, a year ago, had passed through Mr Ellis’s 
school of reform, 

ixpericnce shews that any person who, with right 
motives, undertakes to do good, is pretty sure to do 
more than he intends or anticipates. “So it hap- 
pened in the case of Mr Ellis and bis little seminary 
vf reformed thieves. The reputation of the school 
gradually spread, until it reached a gentleman who had 
been Jed to take much interest in the painful subjeet 
of juvenile delinquency. This gentleman, Mr Power, 
recorder of Ipswich, came to London, visited the school, 
inquired minutely into its management, and on return- 
ing to Ipswich, eatablished there a ‘Dormitory and 
Judustrial School,’ of a similar character, The Dboys 
in this institution were mostly supplied from the jail, 
and were, of course, such as the police would at once 
pronounce to be incorrigible thieves and vagrants. The 
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| Rg Commtaity’; and-one law which ¢! large amount of crime and misery might # 
' that sot one of thelr tompanions should go to bed be prevented. Thas, at Mottray, in France:3 
without daying his prayers; at one time they kept a' youths in cvery 100 are completely refotmed ; ¥ 
Hittle boy out of bed a considerable time. until he had: the inetirution called the Ranhe Maus (or Rovgk 
féllowed the rule.’ They made their own bedatcads, ; Haus’ in Hamburg, the proportion is even larger, 
chairs, and tables ; they helped to fit up the carpenter’s | Our own Philanthropic Society has beon able to re 
stiop. Indeed, from the first moment of their entering | form, at its farm-school at Red Hill, near Reigate, 
the establishment, until they quitted it, their interest | about 7, in every 100 of the young criminals whom’ 
was enlisted in the work; and everything that would | it hast ken in charge. With the knowledge of theso 
develop self-control, and, so to speak, character in | and n ny other encouraging facts, the meeting decided 
them, was sedulously attended to. Unfortunately, time ; that . :¢ institution should be undertaken. ‘The funds, 
was not given at Ipswich for carrying out the csperi- | of ¢ arse, had to be provided by voluntary contribu- 
ment fully, as, from the failure of the public subscrip- | tions; but the amount requircd was lightened by the 
tions, the dormitory had to be given up, Out of the | munificence of Mr Adderley, who offered to build at 
eight boya, however, who were in it, five have turned | Saltley, near Birmingham, a house, with workshops 
out ‘well; one has gone back to bad courses; and of | and dormitories for twenty boys, and attach to it five 
the other two, nothing certain is known. Of the , acres of land, with spacé reserved for future additions. 
first-mentioned five, one case, in particular, is worth ; Mr [lis is to be placed at the head of this establish- 
describing. A sailor-boy, bs.ing been robbed of his | ment, which, there is reason to hope, will become the 
, Money in a iow house iu Toudon, turued tramp, and} model of many sindlar institutions to he hereafter 
wandered about the country until he was Committed | erected in the vicinity of our large towns. But even 
by the Ipswich magistrates for vagnancy. After he | looking only at what has been donc already, there is 
came out of jail, he was taken into this institution, | certainly ample encouragement to all reformers in 
and while there became a most efficient teacher in the | considering how many unexpected benefits to society 
Ragged School which was attached te it. At length, bv | have flowed, in less than five years, from the worthy 
the assistance of one of the magistrates, he obtafucd | buotmaker’s first act of practical kindness towards the 
a berth on board ship again. He las since heen several ; penitent young pickpocket who sought lus helping- 
voyages, and has given great satisfaction to lis captain. | hand in April Is¢s. 





He has written several tines to the master of the a: te hee re 
school, expressing his determination, as soon as he can 
save sufficient for the purpose, to send some money for LUE LOST MESSMATE, 





the ree of ae ae oun seine we Ratan Wues we hved at Greenwich, long ago, the scene of my 
. “FIV th bene ‘ ; 
conscious that he hag derived: so-miueh: bene ks, greatest enthly delight was the park, and my chosen 
by the mere accident of having been committed to : 
society the superannuated seamen who strolled down 


the only jail in the kingdom, which had a dornitery : ue ie ‘ 
and industrial school in its neighbourhoud, this youth, there from Greenwich Hospital. Better company than 


naturally well disposed, was preserved from becoming | some of them might have been found for a boy of 
a hardened criminal, and converted Into «a valuable { thirteen, but in those days the sex filled iy imagina- 
member of society. We can now form some idea how | tion, Readers, Iam a respectable draper in’ the 
rapidly the number of criminals would diminish if} Biackfiiars’ Road, and the crossing of St Gcorge's 
auch asylums were formed in connection with alt our Channel, in whieh To was terribly sfek, has been the 
prisons. ae foe eyeniaie a Aen ee Ha utmost limit of my voyages; but the interest now given 
uae gear ait itl the est tent ns to watter-t Int and fast-colours, then hung about double- 
succeeded in putting down his brothc: -magistrate’s reefed topsails, hand on the lee-bow, and a strange craft 
prison-school project ? bearing down, Great store was therefore set by the 
But the good effect of Mr Ellts’s exazinple was not to | old mariners, who would talk and tell stories. (Queer 
end here. Mr Power spoke of the school to his fnend | talus some of them had to tell, aad few were slow to 
Mr Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham. Tt is not in the | conmmunicate; but the most satisfactory acquaintance 
least astonishing that Mr Sturge should have beer | 7 found among them, was Tom Patterson. Tum said he 
warmly interested in what he heard; that he should | yas the Jat man that ever lust an arm by Bonaparte 
have visited Mr Ellis’s school, and been delighted with Mk } Rie ; a he th J ee OE ew oe 7 
what he saw init; or that he should have determined [ 7, Mie sent “a Wiare ou EE OE Ue Wen Ce 
immediately to establish a similar institution in Bir- | You In that respect, T never discovered, but his right 
mingham, and should have invited Mr Ellis to take | azn had been carried off by a cannon-hall, in action 
charge of it. Neither are we surprised to learn, that with a French vessel, almost at the close of what it is to 
the school thus set on foot, last summer, in Ryland | be hoped we shall long continue ty call the ‘last war.’ 
Road, Birmingham, proved in a few months so swe-} Tt ig my helief, that Tom had come from Scotland in 
ceasful, and excited so much interest, that several his day, Jlis cies tio Wao certainly better than that of 
other benevolent gentlemen residing in Birmingham | "O07. 288 Giucats 1: ie ae y i anlaciteiells 
and ite vicinity were induced to form themsely s into | ffctep-mien in generars He coud read aiid write Well; 
a committee, for the purpose of establishing a reform- there were even traces of the Latin grammar about 
atory institution on a more extensive plan, fur the | him; «#nd at times Tout let out recollections of an old 
industrial education of criminal children and destitute | manse, which stood somewhere on the Fiuth of Clyde, 
juveniles. A public meeting to consider the subject | and a -vild. graccluss Jud, who ran away to sea, ‘Thut 
was held at Dee's Hotel, in December last. Lord | part of the past was reserved for his memory’s private 
Calthorpe was in the chair; Lord Lyttelton, Mr} domain. 1 cannot tell what ruins night be in it, Tom 
Adderley, M.P., Mr Scholefield, M.P., Captain Tindal, spoke little on the subject, and was never explicit; 
R.N, and other gentlemen known for the attention but if he hae been the wild, graecless lud, t} : 
which they have paid to these subjects, took part in | 20°! : 6 » there was a 
good work done by Time, the changer; for when I knew 


the proceedings. A report was read, in which Mr | &¢ ; 3 h 
ENlis’s method was described, and his success in gaining him he was a grave, quiet man, religious withal, after 
the confidence of the children under bis charge was {a discreet, sober fushion, and more thoughtful and 


























intelligent than the majority of Greenwich pensioners. 
Whether Tom patronised me or I him, is still an open 
question. Half at least of my pocket-money (and that 
fund was not large) went in good-will offerings of 
tobacco and pipes for his behoof and benefit; and he 
talked with me about ships and sea-adventures under 
the park’s old chestnut-trees on summer evenings. 
Noble trees are they, those said chestnuts, with the 
circular benches round their roots, on which so many 
have rested. There is one, in particular, said to have 
been planted by Henry VII. soon after Bosworth Field 
had made him king of England. I go to see it yet 
sometimes, though not now to sce Tom Patterson. His 
cruise on this side the stars has been long finished; but 
the bench below, overlooking the broad walk and the 
busy river, was the evening resort of my sailor-fricnd. 
On that seat, Tom appeared to me profoundly edifying, 
as he described the bombardment of Copenhagen, drew 
a parallel between Nelson and Collingwood (hy the way, 
the latter was his crack-man), or explaincd how Acre 
was defended; but none of his historical essays ever 
made such an impression on my mind as a story he 
told me once, while we sat together in an April sunset. 
Tt was the Easter holidays, and Waster hadn't conte 
early that year. The chestnut-trees were in full blossom, 
and the purk in full green. Ilalf London had come out, 
as usual, to trample it down; but the crowd was growing 
thin, for the sun was setting, aud we sat on our accus- 
tomed seat, watching its diminution, when the great 
attraction of the day passed by. ‘This was a Chinesoe— 
whether real or fictitious | know not; but he sold paper- 
lanterns, wore « loose cotton gown, a pair of flannel 
shoes, and an enormous pigtail, J was adwiring that 
weapon of his warfare, and ‘Tom, with the pipe between 
his tecth, watching him with a look of indefinite suspi- 
cion, till he was fairly out of sight, when the old man 
turned to me and said, in his own sedate fashion: 
‘Master Harry, I don’t like them there Chinamen !? 
‘Why, ‘fom?’ said J, having by this time picked up 
his prejudices. ‘Are they as bad as the French ?? 
“They ’re worse, Master Harry, by several chalks,’ said 
Tom. ‘No Christian can ever be up Lo them. They’re as 
deep as the South Sea, and I’ tcl) you what first nade 
me think so. When I served on board the Zatilesuake, 
in 1809, our ship was ordered to the China Seca, where 
the pirates had grown brisk from the scarcity of cruisers. 
Our captain was a jewel for condact and consideration, 
though maybe too young for such a command. Most 
of our officers had scen service; there wasn’t a lubber 
in the crew, nor a troublesome soul on board but Dick 
Spanker. We gave him that surname unanimously—for 
Dick had none of his own that ever I knew-——-when he 
threw a somersault in the rigving off! Formosa. Where 
he was born appeured to be a puzzle to himself. Some- 
times lhe said he was a Yorkshire, and sometimes a 
Cornish man; but one thing was plain to everybody— 
Dick was no beauty. Low-set, strong, aud square of 
build, he had a dark complexion, very red hair, and 
a nose broken out of all shape by some blow or 
accident; but the most remarkable particular about 
him, was an enormous right thumb. It was positively 
half the breadth of an ordinary hand; and just below 
the nail was a double x in decp blue. Dick said 
he put on that mark among the South-sea whalers, 
with whom such things are in fashion. A wild life 
it must be among far scags and savage isles; but 
Dick had epent years in it, and quite became his 
schovling. He swore hard, and drank harder when he 
got it; would have ventured on anything, with either 
tongue or hands; and was never known to keep out of 
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his brain; but we would have mised him’ da the ddd. 
man of the ship. With some sorte of cspeees Dick 
would have had hard times—as it was, BroR wis 
stopped now and then; but things went quietly on in‘our 
ship. The voyage out was prosperous. We never lost 
a man or saw an encmy. The Malays, too, had 
wind of our coming, and kept well out of sight. it 
where we would, there was not a prow to be seen; but 
after beating about Fokien and Formosa for nearly a. 
month, the East India Company’s packet, Maharajah, 
from Canton to Madras, hailed us one morning; and 
her captain came aboard with a long story of something. 
that had happened between the tea-merchante and the 
mandarins. It wasn’t much of a matter either. The 
Chinamen wanted more bucksheesh than the merchants 
were willing to give; but our captain thought the 
sight of an English schooner in the river might help 
to settle things, so the helm was put about, and the 
Rattlesnuke steered for Canton. After we dropped 
anchor in the river, the bucksheesh somehow became 
satisfuctory. The tea-merchants and the mandarins 
grew gout friends again; and the Chinamen came by 
scores about us, offering to sell everything, and do any . 
work at all. Master Harry, it would take me a fort- 
night to tcll you what rogues they were—how they 
cheated us in silks and tobacco, in pigs and in tea. 
The main-deck was never clear of a row while that 
trade lasted; but nobody dealt or squabbled more with 
the Chinamen than Dick Spanker. 

‘Dick bought everything while he had a fraction — 
Nankeen pantaloous, erape-cravats, tobacco-stoppers of 
sandal-wuod, besides two fans, a geatlet shawl, and a 
set of small china, for a sweetheart he said he had at 
Deptford ; of course, the Chinamen cheated him in everv 
bargain, and the rows between them were terrible. Dick 
cane across the discipline two or three times himself in 
consequence; and officers and men were glad when his 
money was dune. By and by, we all began to wonder 
what made our captain lie so long in the river. Some 
suid, it was to get a lot of uncommon grand crapes for 
his lady——a fine woman I'm told she was, living at 
Woolwich ; some, that he was only on the look-out for 
shawls and tea-pots; and sume, that the cards and dice 
were rather plenty at the Company’s factory. The 
captain and most of our offecrs went there every day. 
Fine rooms they lad, lined with china and looking- 
glasses, J can tell you. But we seamen were restricted 
to the boat-town, having « general order not to go on 
shore, on account of the Chinese laws against foreigners. 
There were forty thousand junks anchored in the river, 
in Jong lines, with streets of water between, through 
which the ships of all nations came and went. In these 
boats, all auanner of trade and shop-keeping was carried 
on, and people had lived and died for I know not how 
many generatious. However, there was nothing to be 
seen but ctcernal flocks of ducks, with dirty men and 
boys among them. Just think, Master Harry, what a 
dull spot it must be where a woman’s face is never 
visible, though I’m sure I heard some of them scolding 
inside! 'Thhat’s done everywhere, you sce; but it was 
our belief, that the boat-people were neither eo smart at 
their work, nor so clever in cheating, as the men who 
came down from Canton. 

‘They told us such fine things about their town, that 
we grew tired of the river, particularly Dick, who latterly 
got ina manner wild for the shore, and used to grumble 
to himself by hours at the general order. Among the 
Canton-men there was one called Loo Chin, who dealtin | 
all sorts of things, from pigs to porcelain; doiag a little | 
private trade in arrack and opium also. there was not. 
a language heard at the port of Canton Loo Chin could, 
not speak-—English, French, Dutch, and .P 7 
besides the Malay and Tartar tongues. He bated 





& scrape or quarrel when he could get into one. 


‘I can’t say that any of us liked Dick, for he had a 
raw nature—mavbe there wna a a in 


that his uncle was gate-keeper to the governor, aud his: 
brother the first player in the province; but I don’t {kink 
a oreater knave than himself came down the river. Yoo 
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Opi was small, squat, and dirty; he had a pair of 
iAartow slit-like eyes, whose very light =p ea 
“, Pistall that nearly touched the ground; and the 
j & teeth I sver saw. That Chinaman had got 
Dick's last cash; but he didn’t know it; and it was 
laughable to see him offering our messmate whatever 
nobody else would buy, at a price consid-rably raised 
for his special benefit. Many a furious squabble they 
had; but Loo Chin always came off eafe, for wien 
falsehoods failed him, he fell to flattery; and roug): as 
Dick was, that smoothed him down. He praised his 
beauty and his manners, his riches and his generosity, 
always rising higher in the strain the more he intended 
to cheat, till Dick half believed him, but nevertheless 
reserved for his own entertainment the fact that his 
money was done, and none of our crew would spoil 
sport by mentioning it to the Chinaman. Loo Chin 
was by far the grandest describer of Canton and its 
wonders. He told us of a great fish-pond, with a tame 
dolphin in it; of a temple to their god of the wind, 
where holy hogs, with golden collars round their necks, 
were kept; and, above all, of his brother's playhouse. 

‘I had always remarked that Diek lad a singular 
turn for play-going. There wasn’t a single house of 
the kind in all England in whose galleries le had not 
been; and the establishment of Loo Chin’s brother 
appeared to take his mind’s-:-ye completely. 

“Do you think one could get insiae?” he inquired 
one day, when the Chinaman had been duing his best 
to sell him a yellow silk jacket full of holes, and 
describe the blue paint and gilding which decorated 
the said playhouse. 

“Most sure,” said Loo Chin, looking doubly cunning. 

“Would one get safe back, I mean?” sail Dick. 

“With no doubt,” said the Chinaman, bolting down 
the ship’s side into his own trading-junk, on the 
bulwarks of which he balanced himself for a minute, 
made a queer motion with his yellow hands, as if to tie 
up something in a bundle, gave a short wicked laugh, 
and dived below among his goods. I mcant to keep 
a watch on Loo Chin after that; but whether it was 
his ill success with the ycllow jacket, or the coming of 
an American ship, that kept him froin the Rattlesnake, 
we saw no more of the Chinaman, Uowever, all hands 
were river-sick by this time, and a public meeting was 
held on the forecastle, tu pctition Captain Paget for 
leave to go on shure. The buatswuin's mate, who had 
been the son of a schoolmaster, and once saw his father 
sign a petition to parliament against the hearth-tax, 
drew up our memorial in the same form which he said 
was the thing furthest off mutiny, and cummenced, 
“May it plase your Honourable Cabin.” Captain 
Paget favourably considered our petition, as he did all 
the complaints of his men; but to keep the Chinamen’s 
minds at rest, we were allowed to go only in parties of 
a dozen strong, every man taking his turn, with strict 
orders not to loge sight of each other, and to return to 
the ship an hour before the shutting uf Canton gates, 
which took place at sunsct. We gave three cheers 
that astonished the boat-town, when the captain told 
us all that in a speech from the guarter-deck. ‘The 
boatswain’s mate said, if we had been in a Christian 
country, it ahould be printed in the newspapers; but 
the part that made most impression on us, wa: what 
the captain said in his wind-up—that he hoped we 
would justify the confidence our officers placed in us, 
by a prudent and orderly couree of conduct, as became 
British seamen. 

‘The captain was not entirely mistaken in that hope. 
We took a general resolution to belave well: even 
Dick looked settled; and for some time, the parties 
came and went without disturbance, strict to orders, 
and punotual to time. We saw the Company’s factory, 
and the governor’a palace—at least the outsides of 

— the narrow streets, the queer houses, and 
queerer shops of Canton. The Chinamen stared ot us, 
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and called “ Fanqui;” the children fled before; and the 
dogs barked after us; but our bonour being opacerned, 
not to speak of the going on shore, wa took np Notice,’ 

‘A party to which I belonged were getting ‘tha boat 
ready one day, and I was brushing my best jacket over — 
the bulwark, when Dick Spanker came to me,and eald: 
“Tom, can you lend me a few cash?” 

‘The Chinamen hadn’t left me much, but I knew 
Dick was going with us, and might want a trifle; 89, 
having some in my pocket (Master Harry, it was 
the only loan ever I regretted), I gave him the half, 
and we started. The day was spent, as usual, strolling 
through the town, and being called Fanquis. We 
bought water-melons and some arrack—not much, for 
aj} hands were sober. The time of return was drawing 
near, when we got into a new atreet, and saw a great 
wooden-huuse without windows, with a Chinaman at 
the door beating a little drum. As we came nearer, 
Dick knew him to be his old acquaintance, Loo Chin, 
“What sort of a pidgeon is this you have got?” said he, 
running up to him (pidgeon is the Chinaman’s word 
fur business). 

“ Calling people to the play,” said Loo Chin. 

“Ts this your brother’s playhouse then?” cried 
Dick. 

“ Be certain it is,” said the Chinaman. 

“ Messmates, well all go in and sce the play. When 
does it begin ?” 

“T don’t know, and there's too many of you,” said 
Loo Chin; and he fell to his drum faster than ever. 

“Come along, Dick,” said I, not liking the fellow’s 
look; “it’s time we were homeward bound.” 

‘Dick did come; and we had got on a few steps, 
wheu, glancing back, L saw Loo Chin making signs to 
him. Just then, there came a great sound of gongs 
and bagpipes, which, they say, is the height of Chinese 
music, and down the street ran a crowd, making all 
sorts of noise for joy, because they were taking home 
a bride shut up in a covered chair like a preat hoy, 
painted blue. We ranged ourselves along the wall, to 
let them pass quietly, and the capers they cat took 
my attention completely; but when all was over, and 
we had marched almost to the river, Dick Spanker 
was nowhere to be seen, We could not go to the ship 
without him, and a terrible search we had for the 
street. By the time it was found, the playhouse was 
as full as it could hold, with bands of men at the door 
--who drew knives and clubs, and roared at us as we 
tried to get in—but Loo Chin wasn’t among them. If 
our cutlasses hadn’t been left in the Rattlesnake, Vm 
not surc that the captain’s orders to keep peace at all 
hazards would have been obeyed; but anarmed as we 
were, there was no chance. he crowd was thickening 
about us cyery minute, the bars with which they close 
the stre is were getting ready; we called on Dick 
with all the strength of our voices, but got no answer ; 
and as the gutes would be shut in auother minute, we 
had a stroug run for it to our beat. Of course, the 
captain was told the moment we got on board. He 
sent the first-leutenant up in the cutter by daybreak, 
to make a report to the governor. That great China- 
man promised that Dick would be inquired for through. 
out the province ; but the end of all was, that nothing 
of our messmate was scen or heard of after. 

‘Captain Paget inyuirec, threatened, and demanded 
leave to search the playhouse; but the party he sent 
for that purpose—I was one of them-~were taken to 
the rtreet; shewn the spot where the house had stood; 
told that the players had taken it with them on their 
journey to the northern provinces, which they made once 
@ year, all theatres in China being movable; and also 
that mp stranger would be admitted to a Chinese play- 
house. Ia Chin’s whereabouts nobody knew ; and the 
captain at length concluded that Dick had gone with 
him to see some bargain or other, got into a ani 
and perhaps met with foul play. Gradually we 
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nay 5 
“beeaine of that opinion ; but no one cared for going on 
44 whore again; ond as the time of the Ruttlesaake’s eruise 
1 khortly expired, we sailed home to Chatham. There 
it was found out that the ship wanted sundry repairs; 
her hands were accordingly drafted off to different 
vessels, and I, with eome score of comrades, sent 
on board the Zhunderer. 

‘There is no use in going over all that happened 
there; but the service wasn’t so casy as it had been 
in the Rattlesnake—we had fighting in the Mediter- 
ranean, fever at Fernando Po, and a storm in the 
Western Pacific, that made us glad to run into 
Manilla. The Spanish governor there held fast by 
King Ferdinand; and as Mngland’s armies were doing 
some tight work for him in Spain, Manilla was a 
friendly port for an English vessel. 1 remember it was 
just three years since we sailed from Canton——actions, 
fevera, and drafts hadn’t left one of the Mattlesnuke's 
men on board the Zhunderer but myself. The new 
Measmatcs wern't quite up to the old; and though our 
captain was a good officer, he had a spice of pride in 
him that taught the whole ship their distance. ‘There 
were no meetings in the forecastle, no petitioning uf 
his Honourable Cabin, 1 can tell you; but going on 
shore was no trouble at Manilla. 

‘It is a dirty town, and the worst part of it is the 
Chinese quarter. I had strolled in there one evening 
with three comrades, quiet smoking fellows, who knew 
the place, and would have me to sce a Chinese play. I 
thought of the old story at Canton, but they said it was 
uncommon curious, and Chinamen abroad have no such 
hatred to strangers as at home. ‘The playhouse stood 
in an unpaved street, narrow and very dark, with old 
Spanish houses, which the Chinese had got hold of, and 
set up their shops and trades in, It was like the one I 
had seen at Canton—wooden and window less—but very 
full of the Chinamen, standing thick and close round a 
railed epace in the middle, lighted by great torches, with 
a trap-door in it, by which all the wonders came up. 
1 can’t say what the play was about, though I and my 
comrades got places quite near the rail, There was a 
man with a tame lion; another with two serpents twined 
about his arms; and last of ull, the glory of the house, 
e@ great dragon, which the Chinamen said could talk 
all the tongues in the world, and had been brought 
from Pekin. It came up hke a huge crocodile, only 
covered with a hairy skin. It had a long tail, a pair 
of flery eyes that seemed far sunk in its head, and a 
mouth with great tusks in it. ‘There was a boy on its 
back, and the performance consisted in his riding round 
the stage in a very gaudy dress, with a large China 
cup on his head, full of’ tea, of which a grain wasn't to 
be spilled. ‘The dragon went round twice, and the cup 
kept steady, to the Chinumen’s great delight; but, 
by way of gaining more applause, the boy began to 
strike it with a bamboo to hasten the motion. At 
the first blow, the creature stopped, and, to my amaze- 
ment, began, in a smothered snuffiing voice, to swear 
hard in good English. ‘The boy struck it again, and it 
tried to throw him. He kept his scat wonderfully ; 
but the dragon kicked and plunged, flinging its fect 
about, and trying to turn over. Strange paddles the 
feet were, covercd with the same hairy skin to the 
toes; but sonichow it had got split on one of them, 
and through the rent I saw, as the toreh-light fell on 
it, a great thumb marked with a duuble x in blue 
Velow the nail. The next minute its rider had got the 
Gragon hauled near enough the trap-door, and with 
some help from below, he rode it down. 1 didn’t 
stay five seconds after in the house. My comrades 
laughed at my story; but I flew to the ship, craved to 
sec our captain, and told him all about it. ‘The proud, 
cold man bade me go to my duty, and he would inquire 
into the matter, Next morning, an officer did go on 
shore, but the Chinamen’s governor said it was all a 
mistake, and sent a present of imperial tea to the 
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captain. We sailed’ for Acapulco, thede.days after. 
The hands on board sometines made jokes to them 

selves about the grog being too strong’ for md: xt: 
Manilla: but, Master Harry, 1’ never believe that. 


that swearing dragon was not my lost messmatel’ . +’ 





COAL-MINE EXPLOSIONS. 


Or the many Blue Booka that have recently been laid 
before parliament, none is more full of matter for grave 
cogitation than that now to be referred to on coal- 
imine explosions.* ‘This Report, only one of a serics, 
makes known, in a very emphatic way, the terrible loss 
of life in coal-mines; one fact alone being sufficiently 
appalling—the loss of 900 lives by mine-explosions 
within the short space of twenty-one weeks, in the 
year 1852, 

All reports on this subject of serious concern concur 
in stating, that for explosions the only proper remedy 
is better ventilation; and they all deprecate placing 
too preat reliance on the safety-lamp. They affirm, 
that while many accidents are traceable solely to the 
use of this instrument, it is perfectly compatible with 
science to reduce these melancholy occurrences to a 
small fraction of their present number, and that, ulti- 
mately, mines may be rendered perfectly safe. Little 
good, however, can be done while operative miners 
entertain an undue, and what may be called a super- 
stitious comfidence in’ their Davy-lamp, ro matter 
how mich that lamp may be out of order. With 
them, this useful companion is not so much a delicate 
scientific instrument, us a thing of talismanic power. 
Danger may be most imminent-—the liap completely 
out of trim --but all is right, provided the miner 
has ouly a Davy. Stories, most ludicrous but for 
their associations, are told in abundance respecting 
this childlike simplicity. We sclect two. The first 
was brought out in evidence at the investigation of 
an ¢xplosion which happened last year in Stafford- 
shire, It there appeared that the fireman, who 
ought to have examined the safety of the workings 








ere the miners entercd, had, on the morning of the 
accident, deputed this duty to another person. The 
deputy went round with a lamp not closed, and was 
sccn going into the workings closely followed by some 
men and boys, ench with a Ughted candle in his hand! 
Again, T. KK. Vorster, Esq. an extensive viewer, 
relates, that last year he visited a pit in Jancashire. 
‘On going down, the overlooker told me: “ We work 
this mine entirely with safety-lamps.” I said; “ Very 
well, Jonathan, I should like to see these lamps, 
that they are all right before 1 go in.” The first 
lamp he put in my land was Clanny’s, and be- 
tween the gauze I could put my little-finger in. I 
said: “This will not dv; I will take one of the 
others.” I examined one, and the gauze was perfect, 
but very dirty. We proceeded along the railway from 
the bottom of the shaft. And in the face of the 
workings every man had a Davy-lamp; but every man 
had the gauze out, and it was a naked light! I said: 
“If you are not more particular than this, you will 
have a blow-up.” And next week they had it” So 
much for mere carelessness; but we shall by and by 
advance more serious charges against the lamp. Mean- 
while, as to know the disease is half the cure, let us 
look fur a moment at the dread agent of destruction. 
The reader who takes his idea of a gas from’ the 
ordinary illuminating medium of our streets, will, in 
studying jire-damp, find himeclf not very far off the 
mark. Relieved from the pressure of the euperincum- 
bent strata, light carburetted hydrogen exudes in great 
abundance, often from almost every pore of the coal in. 
our mines ; and on examining our gas-works, we find 
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Ses ermwonia; and the other chemical products of she 

mm of coal from the carburetted h the 
onfy’ useful ingredients for the purposes of light and 
heat. H 90, why do we not hear. of catastrophes in 
our streets and parlours similar to those so much 
dreaded underground? ‘The reason is simple. Ask 
-any chemist, and he will tell you, that the danger 
lies not in any property of the gas or gases them- 
selves, but only when they are combined in certain 
Proportions with the oxygen of atmospheric air. 
Every housewife knows, that if our ordinary coal-gas 
be allowed not to burn, but to escape into the atino- 
spheric air, an explosion will follow the introduction 
of a light into the room, rivalling only in degree the 
dread catastrophes of the mines. 

Thongh, from its small specific gravity, light carbu- 
retted hydrogen easily cacapes into the atmosphero, 
the coal still retains a large portion of it; and this 
has been amply proved by experiments of a most painful 
nature. Jven coal-ships at sea have been the sceies 
of these demonstrations. For instance:~—‘On the 5th 
August 1816, the ship Flor, of London, having just 
taken a cargo of coal on beard in Sunderland harbour, 
blew up with a terrible eaplosion; the deck-beams 
were broken, and the decks torn up. On the 4th July 
1817, the Fly, of Ely, lying at Brandling-staith, on the 
Tyne, with a cargo of coal just taken in, the gas from 
it exploded, burned the captain in the cabin, tore up 
part of the deck, threw a boat from the hatches, and 
did other serious damage. Upon the 21st July 1839, 
the sloop “nterprise, when at sea, with coal, from 
Pembroke to Newport, Isle of Wight, had an alarming 
explosion, which fortunately only frightened, but did 
not injure the crew. And the schooner Mermaid, of 
Guernsey, upon the 29th August, this year (1842), 
lying at South Shields, sustained an explosion; she 
had been Jaden that day with Hilda coal, and the 
hatches immediately battened down, when, six hours 
after, the gas from the coal exploded at the forecastle- 
lamp: one man was knocked down, and much burned 
in the face, another injured, the mate struck down in 
the cabin, and a hatch started.’ 

It is very remarkable, that it is only with a certain 
quantity of atmospheric air the fire-damp explodes; 
minus or plus that quantity, and the danger vanishes, 
In three or four parts of atmospheric air to one of 
earburetted hydrogen, there is a slight cxplosion ; but 
the most terrible calamities happen when the mixture 
is seven parte of carburettcd hydrogen tu ove of atmo- 
spheric air. The margin of explosive quantity appems 
to be from about five to thirteen; above or below these 
points, and there is no explosion. Hence we see the 
necessity for a thorough ventilation in mines; for any 
system by which an imperfect quantity of air is 
diffused, so far from diminishing, only increases the 
danger. Another striking anomaly is, that, dreadful 
and terrible as the explosion itself is, it is only the means 
for the elimination of an agent of destruction still more 
fatal, The miner may not have suffered the mechanical 
violence of the explosion, but frequently he escapes only 
to die placidly and surely by the fatal after-damp. A 
principal ingredient is the deadly poison, carbonic acid; 
and so fatal is it, the committee inform us, that it 
was stated in evidence, that 70 per cent. of the deaths 
from explosions were occasioned by this after-damp. 
So speedy is ita action, thit Mr Mather, about two 
years ago, entering a pit where it preponderated, was 
taken out insensible in a few minutes. He says: 
“You are struck down, and you scarcely know how or 
why; you naturally sink down asleep.” ; Those who 
have suffered from its influence may casily be known 
from those who have died by the explosion ; as is shewn 
in the following extract, which likewise proves that 
dangers, perils, and heroism are not confined to battle- 

fields or to the raging decp. 









of the St Hilda pit, in 1899 s+! 
‘sulting product, became s aud strangers we. 
approached. We encountered in one place thebadies of 
five men who had died from the effects of the gina, arid: 
had apparently died placidly, without one of the 
face distorted. Then there were three more that had. 
been destroyed by the explosion ; clothes burned and 

torn, the hair singed off, the skin and flesh torn away 

in several places, with an expression as if the spirit had 

pasaed away in agony. Going with a single guide, we 

encounteret two men, one with a light, the other 

bearing something on his shoulders. It was a black- 

enced mass--" poor dead burned Loy he was taking 

out. A little further on, we found wagons that had 

been loaded, overturned, bottom upwards, scattered 

in different directions; a horse lying dead, directly 

in the passage, with his head turned over jis shoul- 

der, as if, in falling, he had made a last effort to 

escape: he was swollen in an extraordinary manner. 

At one point. in another passage, we suddenly came 

amongst twelve or fifteen men, who, striving to reach 

the places where bodies or survivors might be found, 

had been driven back by the surcharged atmosphere 

of this vast common grave; their lamps were burning 

dim and sickly, with a dying red ight, glimmering as 

if through a fog.’ 

How, then, are these dread casualtics to be prevented? 
Firstly, the miner has been furnished with a lamp, with 
the flame so shielded that it cannot come in contact 
with the dangerous atmosphere ; secondly, the foul air 
has been swept away by ventilation; and lastly, it has 
been propose) chemically ta decompose the noxious 
gases, and thus prevent explosion. Of the two first 
methods, we shall immediately speak ; of the last, suffice 
it to say, that although Mr Blakemore has offered 
through the Royal College of Chemistry, a premium of 
L.1000 for the discovery of some simple practical means 
by which the explosive gases may be decomposed or 
neutralised, still acience has as yet been unable to 
obtain this desirable object. 

Many safvty-lamps have been proposed, but, as our 
readers Know, the favourite has been that of Sir 
Humphry Dayy. Some practical miners, indeed, pre- 
fer the lamps of Dr Clanny and of Stephenson: but aa 
these are used in bat few collieries, we will confine our 
remarks to the Dayy-lamp. Its illustrious author, after 
avisit to the Newcastle coal-mines in 1815, began a 
series of beautiful experinents on the properties and 
structure of flame. From these he was led to conclude, 
that it could not pass through minute metallic tubes, 
and therefore wire-gawuzc, consisting of a congeries 
of these tubes, was a safe prison whercin to confine 
it: a miner, therefore, with a lamp whose flame was 
thus separated from the explosive atmosphere, could 
pursue his avocation in’ perfect safety. Ino every 
chemical handbook there are noted many. striking 
experiments regarding this peculiar property of wire- 
gauze; and in the new caloric-engine, the heated air is 
cooled and conducted into the regenerator by means of 
this substance. Nothing can be more beautiful in 
theory than Sir Humphry’s instrument, and in the 
luboratory or the lecture-room it truly seems perfect. 
All praise and honour to the intellect that laboured so 
well for the service of humanity; and let the commen- 
dations of the many it has saved from destruction, and 
the many more it has redeemed from yenury, be the 
everlusting monument of their noble benefactor! Bat 
let us beware of even scientific idolatry. And let us 
not tuke for perfect, that which even its inventor pro- 
nounced in sume degree faulty. Be it always remem- 
bered, that the mine presents conditions often totally 
different from: those of the quiet laboratory of the 





chemist. Ina still atmosphere, radiation will destroy 
the flame ere it has time to pasa through the wire- 
gauze. But should there be also a curront of air 


It relates to the explosion | at the time, its operation may be counterbalanced, 
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-and there is then no security. Moreover, particles 
of carbon, oil, dust, sulphur, are always floating about 
the mines, and lodge themselves on the Davy-lamps. 
The wire-gauze, then, red hot, and the lamp in euch 
a state, explosion is almost inevitable. So dirty are 
the lamps often, after being brought up from work, 
that one of the witnesses says, ‘no practical man would 
go into an explosive mixture with them.’ This being 
the case, we can well sympathise with another witness, 
who thinks ‘it a safe lamp in cautious hands, but 
lately I have got a little nervous about it.’ 

Were miners to receive proper instruction as to the 
nature and properties of the dangerous gases they 
constantly inspire-—did they possess a staid, scientific 
deportment, instead of thicir noted recklessness, then 
we might trust thom with this delicate scientific 
instrument. But all these they deplorably want. As 
it is, we must therefore believe with the committee, 
that, ‘under circumstances of excitement, when danger 
is threatencd, it is not improbably, far oftener than 
imagined, the very cause of the explosion which it was 
intended to prevent.’ Many instances are on recurd, 
where the explosion was alone traceable to the Davy. 
Tt waz so at Wallsend, where, in 1835, 102 people were 
killed. For two days previous, they were working 
under red-hot lamps, the flame filling thein to the top; 
and when these were afterwards examined by the 
coroner, they were found to be perfect—only, as if they 
had been intensely hot, and ‘had been passed through 
a smith’s fire.’ The lamps found after the explosion at 
Haswell Mine, where $5 people were killed in 1846, 
were in a precisely similar state, and the catastrophe 
could be traced to no other source ; 1s were also reveral 
similar, though smaller, accidents happening only last 
year. Besides all this, we find that while, during the 
twenty years previous to the introduction of the Davy- 
lamp, G79 lives were lost, the ye was increased 
to 744; thus leaving a balance} against the safety- 
lamp of 65 lives. ‘This may bef accounted for by the 
inereased extent of works, an 
mines; but every witness concutred in stating, that 
“the recent fearful increase of andes could not be 
thus explatued. 

Who can wonder, then, at the general adoption of 
the opinion, that to get rid of the gas altogether 
is preferable to guarding against it? The evidence 
now before us testifies, that however our leading 
mining engincers and capitalists may difier ag to the 
inethod, they ull consider ventilation as the sheet- 
anchor of the safety of the imnes. ‘The committec 
whose labours we have been considering, have prin- 
cipally occupied themselves in investigating the merits 
of the two rival systems of ventilation-—the furnace 
and the steam-jet: we have not nuw the space, even 
had we the inclination, to follow them in their inquiries ; 
suffice it to say, that while the furnace acts by rarcfac- 
tion, the steam-jet acts ina strictly mechanical manner, 
propelling the air before it through the mine, like 
the piston of a steam-engine in the cylinder. ‘The 
committee state that—‘'The furnace-systein, under 
favourable circumstances—that is, of the area of the 
shafts being large and decp, the air-courses sufficient, 
the goaves (or old workings) well insulated, and 
the mine not very fiery—appcars to be capable, with 
strict attention, of producing a curreut of air that 
will afford reasonable security from explosion; but 
when the workings are fiery and numerous, as well 
as remote, and the intensity of the furnace or fur- 
Naces reyiuires to bo raised, in order to increase, in 
any particular emergency, the amount of ventilation, 
theu the furnace not only refuses to answer the spur 
and to increase ventilation, but from a natural law 
(discovered by Mr Gurney, and scientifically and 
practically confirmed before your committee) there 
arises a dangerous stoppage to the ventilation going 
on throughout the mine, ... .. Your committee are 


greater number of 








unanimously of opinion, that the steam-jet ja the most 
powerful, and at the same. time least expensive method’ 
of ventilation for the mines. Previous to 1648, when 
Mr Forster introduced the steam-jet into the a 
Delaval Mine, the fire-damp was constantly acen 
playing around the face and edges of the goaves and ! 
other parts of the workings. Since that period, ‘the 
mine is swept so clean, that it is never observed, and 
all danger of explosion seems removed in a very flery 
mine. ‘The increase of ventilation is from 58,000 cubic 
feet per minute under the furnace-system, to 84,000 
under the steam-jet; and to double that quantity, 
which Mr Forster considers sufficient, would, he says, 
only require the application of some extra jets. Mr 
Forster states the original outlay for the steam-jet to 
be less than for the furnace by L.39, 15a, 6d.; and the 
annual cost to be less by L.50, 128. 1d.; while the 
power of ventilation is increased nearly double.’ 
Additional inspectors, increased power vested in 
them, a central board of control, mining-schools, a 
special coroner, a preliminary examination of managers 
and overmen, and the other topics touched on, all 
invite comment, but we forbear; and that the more 
willingly, since Lord Palmerston has stated that he may 
perhaps be able, this session, 10 introduce a bill on the 
subject. Let ug hope that he may do go, and that a 
little time will be spared from polemical discussions and 
devoted to the cause of practical humanity. 





POETRY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

WE suspect that the poctry of Mr Landor is very little 
known 1» general readers; and that, eon among the 
studious and most cultivated classes of his countrymen, 
there are few who can be said to be thoroughly ac- 
quamted with it. We remember De Quincey saying, 
that for many years he believed he was the only man in 
England whohadread Gebir; and that, after some inquiry 
amony his friends, he found Soutlacy to be the only other 
person who had accomplished the same feat. To say 
the truth, it is not an easy matter to get through 
Gelwr ; and perhaps it is still more difficult, even after 
a deliberate perusal, to give an intelligible account of its 
meaning and intention. A dim and misty fable, wherein 
the supernatural is incungruously mingled with the 
nataral, and brief glimincrings of poetry alternate witli]; 
heavy passages of vague description and turgidity—the 
work presents next to no attractions on the surface, 
and, with the most laborious efforta to understand it, 
yields at the utmost but inadequate results. We 
cannot recommend Gebir to anybody as a pleasant 
entertainment, but we are still prepared to say, that 
none but a man of genius could have written it. It 
has an undoubted originality, which, while it gives no 
attraction to the poem, proves the author to be at least 
a man of power. The great defect is a certain crude- 
ness of the judgment, implied in the selection of the 
subject-matter, and a further want of skill and per- 
spicuity in the treatment. Gebir possesses some 
interest as a poctical curiosity, but, except in a few 
passages, it has none of those peculiar graces of style 
and sentiment which render the writings of our more 
prominent modern authors so genorally delightful, 
Such passages as we speak of can never convey any 
accurate notion of a poem, but, a8 illustrations of the 
poetic faculty of the writer, they may, in such a case 
as Mr Landor’s, be easily detached and cited, without 
oceasioning either misapprehension of his genius, or 
injury to his reputation. One or two we shall here 
accordingly present, by way of shewing the kind of 
gems which, at wide intervals, are imbedded in the 
otherwise dark and dreary caves of Gebir. Let us 
begin with some lines containing an image whinh 
Wordsworth afterwards expanded, in a famous passage 
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of the Excursion. A river-nymiph is described as saying-| collection of Miscellancous Pieces—short: occasional 









‘to a shepherd: poems, written to express some ng thought or - 
‘T have sinuous shells of pearly hue pensive fancy—that Mr Landor is likély to find any | 
‘ Within, and they that lustre have Kobibed considerable body of readers. Many eae pieces 
Tn the sun’s palace-porch, where, when unyoked, are purely personal, but are not on t at 
His chariot-whecl stands midway in the wave : deficient either in grace or sterling excellence. \As it 
Shake one, and it awakens, then apply is the vocation of the poet to reflect the mental states 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, of other men, and be the interpreter of their asp | 
And tt remembers its august abodes, tions and emotions, whatsoever affects, interests, or 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there,’ perplexes him, will serve in the representation to 


iL ber the li excite the sympathies, and more perfectly express the 
Soe Bit oe = sicioua’ chia be, pa sense of all who anyway partake of kindred thoughts 
notice their resemblance to the above. Among other and feclings. So considered, these brief and unpre- 
atriking and extractable passages, the following has tending poems of Mr Landor secin to be calculated to 
seemed to us deserving of qu otation. It will be secn | @™Part_a finc intellectual pleasure, and yield matter 


: ‘ ‘ for meditation in moments when the heart is inclined 
that it expresses a pagan sentiment on the holiness and : Said A 
efficacy of prayer :— to be still and commune with itself. The merit of this 


poetry lies mainly in its tone of calm reflectiveness, in 


For earth contains no nation where abounds acertain suggestive power which sets the mind of the 
The generous horse and not the warlike man. reader thinking, and engages him for the time in the 
But neither soldier now nor stced avails, serious contemplation of some striking and peculiar 
Nor ateed nor soldier can oppose the gods, view of human lite, Such pieces as we have selected 
Nor is there aught above like Jove himsclf, for quotation may be not unsuitably introduced by the 


Nor weighs against his purpuse, when once fired, 


¢ wae following line he i “age i-— 
Aught but, with supplicating kuec, the prayers. elo wai: aes ni he onsours of middle-age 


Swifter than light are they, and every face, When we have panted past life’s middle space, 
Though different, glows with beauty; at the throne And stand and breathe a moment from the race, 

Of mercy, when clouds shut it from mankind, These graver thoughts the heaving breast annoy; 
They fall bare~bosomed, and indignant Jove “Of all our fields, how very few are green u 

Drops at the soothing swectness of their voice And aht what brakes, moors, quagmires, lie between 
The thunder from his hand. Vired age and childhood ramping wild with joy,’ 


Stray lines of pithy sense and wisdom are frequently | It will be seen that, in this little poem, there is nothing 
occurring in the poem. Thus, of bruve men it iy suid:— | gorgeous or particularly felicitous in the language—not 
The brave, a word of magery or sentimental softness—yet the 

When they no Jonger doubt, no longer fear. thought is eminentiy poctical, and simply as it is set 

Z : forth, suggests a great deal more than is expressed— 
Again, in regard to the lessons of experience, we have | the whole throng of cares and pent-up sadness which 


this— : ; the tried and weary soul conceals, even while they 
From our own wisdom less is to be reaped press on him ag the inner burden of his life. Our 
Than from the barest folly of our friend. next extract is of a more imaginative aspect, and shews 


In the way of description, in which Mr Landor is | how admirable a picture the author can delineate in 
sometimes, but not always happy, the following rupre- | words. Ono seems to see the majestically - attired 








sentation of an Eastern morning displays a rich and | Evening moving slawly over the landscape, and . 
pleasing fancy :— covering all things as sho advances with the folds of 
Now to Aurora, borne by dappled steeds, her misty drapery :— 
The sacred gate of Orient pearl and gold, From yonder wood mark blue-eyed Eve proceed : 
Smitten with Lucifer's light silver wand, First through the deep aud warm and sccret glens, 
Expanded slow to strains of harniony 3 Through the pale-glimmering privet-secuted lane, 
The waves beneath, in purpling rows, like doves And through those alders by the river-side : 
Glancing with wanton coyness towrd their queen, Now tlie soft dust impedes her, which the sheep 
Heaved softly; thus the damscl’s busom heaves Nave hollowed out beneath their hawthorn shade. 
When from her sleepy lover's downy check, But ah! look yonder! see a misty tide 
To which so warily her own she brings Rise up the hill, lay luw the frowning grove, 
Each moment nearer, she perceives the warmth Euwrap the gay white mansion, sap its sides, 
Of coming kisses fanued by playful dreams. Until they sink and melt away like chalk ; 
Ocean and earth and heaven was jubilee, Now it comes down against our vilage-tower, 
For twas the morning pvuinted wut by Fate, Covers its base, floats o'er its arches, tears 
When an immortal maid and mortal man 7 The clinging ivy from the battlements, 
Should share each otber’s nature knit in bliss. Mingles in broad embrace the obdurate stone 


(All one vast ovcan), and poes swelling on 


Gebir is a sort of epic, in seven books, and is luckily Jn slow aud silent, dim and deepening waves, 


the only long poem which Mr Landor seems to have 
attempted. Without offence to him, or to anybody We quote next 2 somewhat longer poem, wherein the 
else, we think it may be said, that there is no descrip- | influences of wrath and gentleness are very beautifully 
tion of poetry for which his talent is so unsuited. In | contrasted :— 
dramatic writing, he has succeeded better, though he Look ‘1 — 

¢ ; ook thou yonder, lovk and treme, 
has given us nothing that can be properly styled a Thou whose passion swells so high ; 








drama ; indeed, he calls his pieces of this sort simply Sae-those duliis tliat yoacrnble 
‘gets and scenes;’ and informs us, that although in a Flocks of camels us they lie. 
dramatic form, they ‘were never offered to the stage, - "Ty <4 a fair but froward city, 
being no better than Imaginary Conversations in metre.’ Bidding tribes and chicfs obey, 
As such they are not by any means uninteresting, Till he came who, deaf to pity, 
though they mostly refer to scenes and circumstances 7 st the imploring arm away, 
#0 remote from the studies of the general reader us to Spoiled and prostrate, she lamented 
‘offer few attractions to him; and, except here and there What her pride and folly wrought : 
‘in pointed thoughts and fine expressions, they mani- But was ever Pride contented, 


fest no extraordinary ability. It is chiefly in his Or would Folly e’er be taught ? 
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Strong are citfes; Rage o'erthrows"em; 
Rage o'erswells the gatlant ship; ° : 
Stains it not the cloud-white bosom, 
Flaws it not the ruby lip? 
All that shields us, all that charms us, 
Brow of ivory, tower of stone, 
Yield to Wrath; another's harms us, 
But we perish by our own. 
Night may send to rave and ravage 
Panther and hyena fell; 
But their manners. harsh and savage, 
Little suit the mild gazelle. 
When the waves of life surround thee, 
Quenching oft the light of love—- 
When the clouds of doubt confound thee, 
Drive not from thy breast the dove 


The following, as the reader will perceive, contains a 
consoling and excellent suggestion in regard to the 
transitorincss of earthly sorrows :— 


The wisest oF ns all, when wo 
Darkens our narrow path below, 
Are childish to the last degree, 
And think what iy must always he, 
It rains, and there is gloum around, 
Slippery and sullen is the ground, 
And slow the step; within our sight 
Nothing is cheerful, nothing bright. 
Meanwhile the sun on high, although 
We will not think it can be so, 

Is shining at this very hour 

Tn all his glory, all his power, 

And when the clond is past, again 
Will dry up every drop of rain. 





From another point of view, it is shewn how the 
most brilliant spirits are the most susceptible of suffering 
and depression :— 

The brightest mind, when sorrow sweeps across, 
Becomes the gloomiest ; so the stream, that ran o 
Clear ag the light of heaven ere autumn closed, 
When wintery storm and snow and sleet desecatd, 
Is darker than the mountain gp the moor. 


x 
Ti te pext quotation. the reader will get a glimpse 
of Mr Landor’s views concerning the puctic art :— 


~ 


Pleasant it is to wink dnd sniff the fumes 

The little dainty poet blows for us, 

Kneeling in his soft cushion at the hearth, 

And patted on the head by passing maids. 

Who vould Mscourage in? whe bid him off? 
Tuvidious or morose | Enough, to say 

(Perhaps too much, unlesp ‘tis mildly said) 

That slender twigs send forth the fiercest thane, 
Not without ugise, but ashes soun succeed ; 

While the broad chump Jeans back against the stones, 
Strong with internal fire, sedately breathed, 

And heats the chamber round from morn ti) night. 


Some further ideas on this subject are presented to 
us in some lines addressed to Southey, between whom 
and Mr Lanilor, notwithstanding the widest difference 
in their political and social views, there existed a close 
and uninterrupted friendship. A good deal of sound 
criticism is here condensed into a small compass. Pope's 
celebrated Essay contains nothing of equal merit, cither 
in point of judgment or in the graces of expression :— 


"There are who teach us that the depths of thought 
Engulf the poet; that irregular 

Is every greater une, Go, Southey, mount 

Tip to these teachers ; ask, submissively, 

Who so proportioned as the lord of day ? 

Yet mortals see his steadfast, stately course, 

And lower their cyes before him. Fools gaze up 

Amazed at daring flights. Does Homer soar 

As hawks and kites and weaker swallows do? 

Re knows the swineherd ; he plants apple-trees 
¢ Amid Alcinous’s cy proses 5 

’ He covers with his aged, black-veined hand, 
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a? “he opt 
The plumy crest that frightened ahd made cling 
To its fond mother the ill-fated child ; 
He walks along Olympus with the gods, 
Complacently and calmly, as along “| 
The sands where Simois glides info the saa, 
They who step high and swing their arms soon tire, 
The glorious Theban then ? 
The sage from ‘Thebes, 
Who sang his wisdom when the strife of cars 
And combatants had paused, deserves more praise 
Than this untrue one, fitter for the weak, 
Who by the lightest breezes are borne up, 
And with the dust and strawa are swept away 5 
Who fancy they are carried far aloft, 
When nothing quite distinctly they desery, 
Having lost all self-euidance, But strong men 
Are strongest with their feet upon the ground, 
Light-bodied Fancy—Fancy, plover-winged, 
Draws some away from culture to dry downs, 
Where none but insects find their nutriment ; 
There let us leave them to their sleep and dreams, 
Great is that poct—great is he alone, 
Who risos o'er the creatures of the earth, 
Yet only where his eyo may well discern 
The yarious movements of the human heart, 
And how each mortal differs from the rest. 
Although he struggle hard with poverty, 
Tle dares assert his just prerogative’ 
Yo stand above all perishable things, 
Proclauming this shall live, and this shalt die. 


Fiom these extracts, the character of Mr Landor'’s 
minor poems will be partially "perceived; readers 
hitherto unacquainted with them must now consider 


; for themselves, whether they possess attractions of a 


kind hkely to be acceptable to their particular tastes 
and temperaments. It will be seen that the poctry is 
MTely of a contenmplative cast; not remarkably imagi- 
native. nor imbued to any great degree with the graces 
or charms of fancy; nowise stately or magnificent in 
diction, or particularly polished er.exquisite in style; 
but, in modest and simple guise, wisely thoughtfal and 
reflective; full of hints and intimations of a peculiar 
experience, and rich in that quict wisdom which a man 
of fine gifts and extensive knowledge has constantly in 
store, and the utterance of which is to him as natural 
and easy as is the delivery of commonplaces to ordinary 
persons. No one can read these poems without obsery- 
ing their unelaborate and simple structure. ‘They have 
all the air of spontancous effusions. They seem to be 
the little sparks of light which the revolving mind casts 
off in token of a latent heat which cannot be contained 
or all concentrated in that subtile and vast activity, 
whose product in other forms of literature has becn so 
admirable and magnificent. They have taken shape 
without premeditation and without labour, and have 
the appearance of being almost involuntary utterances, 
Indeed, they might have been in some instances im- 
proved by a little more care and manual painstaking 
in the versification ; but for this mechanical excellence 
Mr Landor appears to have no regard. He says once, 
in addressing Wordsworth : 


That other men should work for me 
In the rich mines of Poesie, 
Pleases me better than the toil 
Of smoothing under hardened hand 
With attic emery and oil 
The shining point for wisdom’s wand. 


Accordingly, what poetry he is in the habit of writiag, 
he throws off from him with an easy carelessness, satia- 
fled if the words and images he uses be such as will 
just scrve as a body to the thought which it is his 
purpose to express. It is always rather the substanes 
than the form which constitutes the merit of these pro- 
ductiona, and though they cannot be said to present 
any very lofty views of human life and destiny, any 
grand conceptions of man’s relations and vocation in 
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: g@ires a charm and 4 quiet glory. to the sobered sadness 
that hannts the chambers of a soul deeply learned in 
| manifold experiences. One euggestion may be given 
| as to what seemis the proper way of reading them: they 
yleld most pleasure when perused deliberately, one at a 
time, following out the thought with ita various sugges- 
tiveness, until its fall meaning is gathered up and taken 
in. ‘They will, most of them, be found to have a wonder- 
ful completeness, and each of them a separate and 

definite signification. They are not endless repetitions 

of a few fixed ideas and feelings, but they express a 

multitude of intellectual and emotional conditions: 

they are records of all the moods and phases which the 

author's mind has undergune, in the course of a lift 

now considerably advanced, and bear witness to his 

large devotion to the interests of truth and beauty. 

For all men anyway like-minded, they cannot fail to 

prove pleasant and congenial reading; and to such of 
these as may not yet hav been attracted to them, we 

here take the opportunity of recommesling them. 

We hold them to be worthy of carcful and deliberate 

study, and can testify that a prolonged acquaintance 

with them increases the gratification which they are 

calculated to afford. 





THE GIVING BEE. 
Amone some of the pleasantest of my reminisecners of 
New York state, is that of a fewonenths’ sojourn on the 
banks of the Croton River, the stream which supplies 
the great metropolis of the Union with the means of 
cleanliness it so much requires. ‘The country around 
my residence was wild, mountainous, woody, and 
haunted by half-forgotten tales of love and war—tra- 
ditions of the struggle between the royalist and the 
patriot. On one hill-side, deep in the woods, was still 
to be scen ‘Old Sarah’s Cave,’ where for upwards of 
forty years the half-crazed victim of an unhappy 
passion had expiated her follies and sins in solitude and 
suffering. The old people of the neighbouring town of 
Salem loved to tell how they romembered her coming, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, to their church, and how, beng 
missed one day from her accustomed place in the 
middie aisle, she was sought at her dreary home, and 
found there dead. In a cottage, too, quite near us, 
dwelt a descendant of one of the three captors of poor 
André; and here and there, among the surroimnding 
villages, the gray and tottering ruin of many a revolu- 
tionary hero still existed to reward the search of the 
curious. Jt was, indeed, quite romantie ground for the 
New World. 

The ‘ville,’ on the outskirts of which we lived, had 
risen in a pleasant spot; straggling along the left bank 
of the rapid and stony-bedded river, and sheltered from 
the cold winter blast and the sultry summer sun by 
mountains wooded to their summits. At one corner of 
the single strect, shaded by majestic sycamores, stood 
the smithy, that, in ali lands, most picturesque of work- 
shops; 2 little beyond, the ‘store’ claimed attention— 
the coach-office, post-office, and gossipping place cf the 
neighbourhood, The mill clacked and rumbled on the 
opposite side, and then followed a few pretty white 
hovses occupied by humble mechanics and labourers, of 
which the fringed window-curtains and precise neatness 
of exterior gave evidence that the inmates resembled, 
in.some respects at least, their near neighbours—the 
good folks of Connecticut. A neat church, in summer 
almost hidden by the lofty locust-trees that grew 
around it, and only separated from the minister's 
dwelling by hia garden and orchard, terminated the 
village street; beyond it began the heavy white lime- 
tune walls that in this part of Westchester county are 
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frequently used, instead of -rall 
corn-fields and meadows, and w’ nial 
barne and outhouses of the farnta scat 
around, were far from improving the 
landscape. - 

Both the owners of the comfortable hi oe, 
the poorer inhabitants of the ville, were «© sad 
unsophisticated race, sociable, and primitively s 
table, Many were the moonlight tea-drinkings, and. 
quilting-frolics, and Dorcas-meetings at which I assisted, 
in company with Mrs Jones, the miller’s wife, and her 
gossip, the b'ucksmith’s better-half. But of all the 
village-gatherings, the Giving Bee gave me the most 
pleasure, and has remained tho must interesting 
recollectica of my visit. 

Our minister—‘a man he was to all the country 
dear’ — was ‘hired,’ as the native expression is, at 
a salary of 200 dollars a year, and a house, garden, 
orchard, and pasture for his horse and cow. He 
added somewhat to his income preaching every 
other Sunday afternoon at Salem, seven miles off, and 
by instructing half-a-dozen children in brenches of 
education not taught st the district-schvol. Che flock, 
however, did not consider their pastor yet sufficiently 
remunerated, and therefore held a. annual ‘bee,’ as an 
assembly for any kind of work is sometimes termed in 
the States, to supply him and his family with a portion 
of their yearly necessaries. 

It was rather late in the afternoon of the day appointed 
by the clders—it was a Presbyterian community—that 
I started with my offering for the minister's dwelling, 
The December day was dying, the Croton shut up 
bene th ice two feet thick, and the ground covered 
deep with snow ; but the air was so still and clear, that 
the cold was far from being unpleasantly severe, and 
the rapid motion of the slaigh so exlularating, that the 
drive wns delightful. ‘The ville presented a gay seene: 
vehicles of every shape and size, mounted on runners, 
drawn by horses decked profusely with tinkling bella, 
and ladeu with noisy parties frou the farms, and stores 
of good things, were rushing in swift succession towards 
the place of mecting ; while grouped beneath the bare 
locust-trees around the church, were to be seen nume- 
rous empty cars, the horses taken out, and bestowed 
somewhere under shelter; where all the poor animals 
found refuge that evening, T never discovered. On 
reaching the house, J] was reecived at the door by some 
young ladies, farmers’ daughters, who for that occasion 
had taken possession of the entire domicile—the master 
and mistress appearing in the character of guests, a 
delicate sunulation, Which put both giver and recciver 
much more at their case than they could otherwise 
have felt. I was condueted to the conipany bed- 
chamber to unwrap, and to deposit my little gift in the 
adjoining room, appropriated to the reception of the 
* freewill-offerings” = It presented an odd scene of 
confusion; barrels of Hour and apples; bags of buek- 
wheat and Indian meal; hams, and huge hanks of yarn 
for the goodman and children’s stockings; calico and 
homespun; pickles and preserves; a box of sugar; a 
jar of honey; a roll of flannel; a bundle of ‘comfort- 
ables) cheese and crackers; «all were heaped or scat- 
tered upon the floor, forming, it seemed to me, a year’s 
supply of clothing, and almost of food. 

‘] guess it will be a kinu of help, remarked one of 
the young ladies in answer to my exclamation of 
admiring surprise ; ‘ but it’s amazing what a profusion 
of such articles is consumed in twelve months 1’ 

On entering the parlour, I found a numerous 
assembly of the neighbours, rich and poor, engaged in 
general conversation, and awaiting the summons to tea. 
The ladies before mentioned were busy preparing the 
meal, for which they had brought every requisite from 


their own homes, and had taxed the house for “3h 
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except fire, water, and a kettle. Tables were gimped to 
form onc that nearly filled the modest ‘ keepiiggpoom,’ 
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}. gtd was yet too small to accommodate at ong time all 
the mem of the Bee; the seniors of the party, 
therefore, took the precedence, and were first served, 
the mistresses of the ceremonies attending the guests. 
The great staples of the entertainment were smoking- 
hot butter-milk rolls, and waffles—a cake inherited 
from the Dutch, and made of butter; it is poured 
into cutiously-shaped iron moulds, and baked in the 
midst of a glowing fire. Great plates of butter, cheese, 
and thinly-shaven smoked beef, accompanied these; 
while deep crystal dishes of various kinds of preserves, 
gave an air of lightness and elegance to the somewhat 
heavy display of good things. Every one was helped 
to everything; and it was amusing to see the heaped- 
up plate of each individual surrounded by a host of 
satellites in the forms of Lilliputian saucers, filled with 
preserved cherries, peaches, quince, and ginger, all to be 
discussed with the beef, cheese, and butter. There was 
no conversation during the repast, which fortunately 
was not a protragted one; both relays had soon 
finished, and the waiting-maids proceeded to make 
merry together; then, after restoring everything to 
its former order, and packing their baskets for the 
return-journcy, they joined the rest of the party. 

The evening passed pleasantly in conversation—the 
elderly folks discoursed on the ‘split’ which had 
recently taken place among them on the snhject of 
chureh government; the matrons debated domestic 
mysteries; and the young men and maidens talked, 
laughed, and even flirted; while I, as a stranger and a 
‘Britisher,’ reeeived much attention, and had to talk 
and listen more, it seemed to me, than was quite fair. 

‘You are from the old country, madam,’ said 2» Mrs 
Brown; ‘pray now, did you ever become acquainted 
with my son Hiram ?’ 

‘Never, ma’an,’ I replied rather emphatically. 

‘Do tell!’ exclaimed the lady; ‘and yet he’s been 
there four years, and he’s in public life!’ 

‘Indeed 5 in what capacity 2’ 

‘He’s with Major Jerry Crane, the great wild-beast 
speculator! They travel with a splendid caravan, 
as my son calls it, ull over the country, and make 
cousiderable moncy.’ 

‘It’s aremarkable good profession in the old coun- 
try,’ observed Mr Jones the miller, who sat near: ‘1 
guess all the wealthiest gentlemen in this section have 
made their fortuncs by it. ‘That splendid hotel at 
Somers, “ The Elephant,” was built by one of them!’ 

‘T opine you have no such mectings as this in Eng- 
land ?’ remarked a pleasant-lovking young farmer, as 
he took the sent next to me. 

‘We have not,’ I replied; ‘but you are aware that 
all church matters are conducted very differently there 
from what they are in America.’ 

‘LT hope so,’ said the candid gentleman ; ‘I reckon, too, 
a “giving bee ” would be considerable of a help to some 
of those poor curates I’ve read about! I’ll be darned if 
I could sit and look such a one in the face, while he 
preached “do unto others, as ye would they should 
do unto ye!”? 

How our native land scems part of ourselves when 
we are far from it—I blushed as if his words were 
personal ! 

About cight o'clock, a general cessation of conversa- 
tion took place, and a silence of three or four minutes 
was broken by the minister rising and solemnly in- 
viting us to join him in prayer. All rose, and stood 
with heads bowed and cyes cast down, while he gave 
thanks with all the eloquence of unaffected picty 
for the blessings cach enjoyed. When he had ended, 

#. qnother brief silence ensued, and then rose tremblingly, 

Be first from a single voice, the swect notes of a hymn 





4 #E praise—soon all joined, and the sacred strain awelled 


gnd loud. The moment it was concluded, the 
Mepef doparture began—hands were hastily shaken, 
pm ran out to eeck their sleighs and horsea, while 
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the women collected their badkete and drapes. ‘The 
night was glorious—the moon ‘shone with the 

softest lustre, making the white ground sparkle, aud 
silvering the anow-laden trees; and as each 
dashed off with its merry load, their ringing+la 
awoke the mountain echoes, : 





LAMARTINE’S HISTORICAL WORK. 


Tue History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France, 
just completed, may be called Lamartine’s greatest 
work ;* we should be glad to learn, that it has also 
been the most successful. As an account of the trans- 
actions which closed the Bonapartean wars, and placed 
the Bourbons on the throne of France, i¢ has to 
drag its way through numberless party intrigues and 
squabbles, and to discuss various measures of state 
policy ; yct, like its lively and fascinating writer, it 
is never dull, and may, for the most part, be read as 
pleasantly as a romance. The work, however, has other 
merits. While undoubtedly rhetorical, Lamartine ig 
candid and impartial. Sometimes he falls into error ; 
but it is chiefly in details. As a Frenchman, his ob- 
scrvations on England and Englishmen are surprisingly 
correct. His own countrymen have the most reason 
to blush under his strictures. 

Originally a Legitimist, and now a Republican, Lamayr- 
tine is prepared to be strictly impartial towards Bona- 
parte. Rising above the illusions which obscure the 
understanding of so many, he speaks of the great 
Napoleon exactly as he deserves—-an ambitious and 
sclfish man, who caused the death of millions of human 
beings to promote what he called the glory of France, but 
which wag, in reality, the glory only of the army, with 
himself at its head. Beyond this barren bequest, Napo- 
leon left little but his name; yet, as he at least did 
not retrograde into antiquated imbecilitics, or conduct 
his administration through palace intrigues, he has in late 
times heen identified with liberalism and progress. A 
perusal of M. Lamartine’s amusing work will, we think, 
satisfy the most sceptical, that the permanent reign of 
the Bourbons was an impossibility. The fault was less 
in the family itself, than in its immediate followers, 
Yrom the day that Louis XVII. arrived at the Tuil- 
eries, all the affairs of the government were managed 
or deranged by courtiers, as the case might be. The 
best intentions of the king were continually upset by 
coteries of meddlesome old ladics and gentlemen, 
secretly working for some rival interest. One can see 
that, with the form of a constitution under the charter, 
no party knew what a constitution was. In Great 
Britain, ministers hold their place in virtue of possesa- 
ing parliamentary majorities; and the consequence is, 
that court intrigue, to install this or that officer of the 
crown, is totally unknown. In France, under the 
Bourbons, this great and safo principle was reversed. 
All was made to depend on court maneuyre. Lamar- 
tine gives an account of the strange and underhand 
means adopted to remove M. Decazes from the con- 
fidence of Louis XVIII. This most able minister, 
sagacious, moderate, and practical, had the misfortune 
not to be of noble birth, and the whole influence of the 
old Royalists was accordingly employed to ruin him. 
Princes and priests, decayed noblemen and titled ladies, 
conspired to destroy his fame by the most unscrupulous 
calumnies. Livery plan fuiling in its aim, a plot was 
at length devised to sap the ‘Ling's confidence in the 
favourite. It consisted in employing a eon Pu beauty 
and accomplishments to ingratiate hereelf with the 
king ; and having dono so, she was gradually to whisper 
malignant untruths into the royal ear. This base. 
scheme was partially successful in its operation; but 
what really ruined Decazes, was the induatriously- 
circulated and greedily-believed falsehood, that he was 
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f}-ediperned in the assaasinstion of the unfortunate Duke 
da Berry. The account of this sad tragedy may be 
taken as 5 specimen of the work before us. 

Nor a number of yoars, a fanatic named Louvel, by 
trade a working-saddler, had meditated the murder of 
the Bourbons, by killing them off one by one, as cir- 
cumstances favoured the enterprise. With this terrible 
crime constantly before him, he purchased two daggers, 
and frequently left his employment to wait for his 
victims. At balls, operas, hunting-parties, did this man, 
for years, lurk about in tho expectation of getting near 
a Bourbon—the king, Count d’Artois, Duke d’Angou- 
léme, Duke de Berry—it was all the same which. No 
one knew his intentions. 

‘In the meantime, the Duke and Duchess de Berry, 
solely oceupied with their happiness, and strangers to 
all political factions, gave themselves up, with all the 
eagerness of their youth and natural dispositions, to 
the pleasures and fétea which the carnival nuultiplied, 
during the last days of the theatrical season at Paris. 
Beloved and popular amidst that world of art, of 
music ahd the dance which prolongs the Opera-nights 
till day, they delighted 1 the enjoyment of this 
popularity. On the 13th February (1820), they purposed 
going to the Royal Theatre, where they had not been for 
some days before. Being both eager and curious in pur- 
suit of amusements, it might be supposed that they 
would not allow this festive scason to pass without 
making their appearance there. While they were 
enjoying the prospect of the evening’s pleasure, and 
were occupied with their toilet and with the cos- 
tumes for the night, the assassin who watched their 
door, and almost read their very thoughts, conjectured 
on his part that the attraction of plcasurc was about 
to deliver his prey into his hands.’ 

He had already, for two evenings before, been watch- 
ing the doors of the Opera-housc, and now he attended 
to execute his purpose. In patience he waited the hour 
when the company should depart. 

‘Meanwhile the prince and princess, only separated 
by a wall from the man who was numbering the 
minutes of theig existence, were enjoying in their box, 
without any presentiment of evil, the pleasures of the 
performance, and of conversation between the acts. 
The Duke and Duchess of Orivuns were present that 
evening in a neighbouring box, with their children. 
The two families, who were very intimaic owing to the 
relationship of the two duchesses, siwutel each other 
with smiles of recognition. During an iuterval between 
the performances, the Duke and Duchess de Berry paid 
their cousins a visit in their box. The duke embraced 
the children, and played with the little Duke de Char- 
tres, who was also doomed to a tragical death in the 
flower of his age. On passing through the Jobby to 
r yeturn to thelr own box, the duchess was struck in 
the breast by a bux-door, which was violently thrown 
open at the moment she was passing. She was then 
enceinte a few weeks; and fearful that the blow, the 
fright, and fatigue might be injurious, she expressed 
a wish to retire before the end of the opera, and 
the bal masque which was to follow it. The duke rose 
to conduct her himself to the carriage, intending to 
return to his box to enjoy the remaining pleasures 
of the night, 

©On the summons of the prince’s attendants, tlic royal 
carriage drove up to the door. The young duchess, sup- 
ported on one side by her husband’s hand, and on tho 
other by that of her cquerry, Count de Mesnard, 
enteted the carriage; tho Countess de Béthisy, her 
lady-in-waiting, following her. “Adieu!” said her 
hnshand sm to her, “we shall soon meet again.” 
The footmen folded up the steps of the carriage, and 
the prince turned round to enter the vestibule from the 
street. At this moment, Louvel, who had approached 
like an inoffensive spectator, or a servant who was wait- 
ing for his master, sprang, with all the vigour of his 
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resolution, between the sentinel who .was .preventing 
arms, and the footman who was closing the :carelage- 
door, and seizing the left shoulder of the: Duke de 
Berry with his left hand, as if to secure his vietinx 
under the knife, he struck him with the poniard in the 
right side, and left the weapen in the wound, The 
rapidity of the act, tha confusion of the bystanders, 
the uncertain light atforded by the torches, and the 
staggering of the prince under the blow, prevented the 
Count de Choiseul and the Count de Mesnard at the 
moment from discerning the murderous act and gesture 
of the unknown. We fled unpursued towards the Rue 
de Richelicu; and having turned the corner of the 
strect, walked with a careless pace towards the 
Boulevard. 

‘The Duke de Berry, struck by an invisible hand, 
and thrown by the force of the blow against the Count 
de Mesnard, had only, as it always happens, felt tho 
shock and not the wound. On recovering himself, he 
put his hand on the place where he had been struck, 
and it there fel upon the hilt of a dagger. A horrible 
tight broke in upon him. “Iam assassinated; Tama 
dead man!” he cried. “I feel the dagger: that man 
has killed me!” At this exelamation, the Duchess de 
Berry, whose carriage had not yet departed, uttered a 
piercing scream. “ Open the door! open the dour!” she 
cricd to the footman, who still had his hand upon it: 
without waiting for the step to be lowered, she sprang 
out and threw her arms round her husband, who had 
just extracted the poniard, which covered her dress 
with his blood, ‘They seated the fainting prince upon 
a bench in the outer hall, where the seryants wait for 
theie masters. They tore open his dress, and the blood 
flowing from the wound, indicated the spot where the 
blow had been struck, upon the right breast. “Tam 
killed,” he repeated on recovering jis senses; “ send 
for a priest: come here, my dear wife, that I may die 
in your arms!” 

‘During this momentary pause in the vestibule, the 
sentinel, the footmen, and three gendarmes, horror- 
struck at the deed, ran in pursuit of the assassin. He 
had already passed che facade of the Opcra-house, in 
the Ruc de Richelieu, and hac concealed himself in the 
shadow of an arcade, whieh runs from this street under 
the brond arches of the Bibliotheyue. A waiter of a 
café, named Paulnier, there seized hint round the body, 
struggled with him, and, assisted by the sentinel and 
the gendarmes, brought him back to the place where he 
had committed the murder. He had nearly fallen a 
victim to the fury of the spectators, who collared and 
dragged him towards the vestibule ; but the officers of 
the prince, trembling lest they should destroy with the 
criminal the seerct of the plot of the erime, saved him, 
and had bin conducted to the Opera guard-house. M. 
de Clermunt-Lodeve followed him there to witness his 
first exarnination. They found upon him the second 
dagger, and the sheath of the one which he had left in 
the hosom of the prince. M. de Clermont returned 
with this weapon, and these evidences of the crime, to 
the vestibule. 

‘The Duke de Gerry was no longer there. He had 
recovered hiy senses, and had been removed in the arms 
of his servants to a small saloon behind hig box, where 
he was surrounded by medical men, who were probing 
his wound. “Alas!” said le, on learning the appre- 
hension and name of the criminal, “ what a cruel fate, 
that I should die by the hand of a Fienchman!” ‘A 
ray of hope for a inoment inspired the princess and the 
medical men: he did not, huwever, partake of it, nor 
wished he to flatter his wife with an Dusion which 
oust only redouble her affliction. ‘ No,” said he, with 
a cool, firm, and incredulous tone; “I will not delude 
myasclf. t... poniard entered up to the very hilt, I can 
assure you.” His sight was now becoming dim from 
failing strength, occasinned by loas of blood, and he felt 
about for hie wife, stretching his arme in all disections. 
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« Aro you there, Caroline?” he demanded. “ Yes,” the 
princess tenderly replied; “I am here, and I shall 
never quit you!” The surgeon of his household, the 
companion of his exile, shocked at the rumour of the 
crime, had hastened to the side of the dying prince; 
and the blood having ceased to flow, he sucked the 
wound. “What are you doing, Bougon?” eagerly 
demanded the dying princes “ perhaps the poniard was 
poisoned |” 

‘His first word had been to ask not for a doctor but 
a priest. Struck in the very noontide of youth and of 
pleasure, there had been in his mind no transition be- 
tween the thoughts of time and the thoughts of cternity, 
He had passed in one second from the spectacle of a 
féte to the contemplation of his cnd, like those men 
who, by a sudden immersion in coll water, are 
snatched from the burning delirium of intoxication. 
The priest came at length; and members of the royal 
family hurried to the place on Jearning the dreadful 
intelligence. Surgeons, the most celebrated in Paris, 
also attended ; but the case was beyond their aid. Life 
was fast ebbing. His wife did not quit him for a 
moment. ‘Ue put his tingers on her head, as if to 
exhibit one last act of tenderness by caressing her 
beautiful hair. “ Caroline,” he said to her, “take care 
of yourself, for the sake of the child you bear.” This 
was the first revelation of the birth of a son who escaped 
the crime, but not the evil fortune of his race. Ile 
recommended Jns servants with tears to his father; 
and expreased a wish to see his assassin, to demand of 
him the cause of his hatred, to reproach him for his 
injustice, and pardon him for his death. “Who is this 
man?” he murmured; “what have I done to him ? 
It is perhaps some person that J have unknowingly 
offended.” The Connt @ Artois assured him that the 
assassin had no personal animosity against him. “It 
must he some maniac, then,” said the duke. “Ah! 
that I would live until the king arrives, that he may 
grant me the pardon of this man! Promise me, father 
—promise me, brother— promise me all of you, to ask 
the king to spare this man’s life 1” 

‘They all promised him this, to calm the ardour of 
generosity and pardon which preyed upon his mind. 
His natural goodness displayed itself at the price of his 
own blood. 

The king, apprised of the disaster, arrived at day- 
break. ‘The clattering of the horses of the escort on 
the pavement of the street made the dying prince start 
with joy. “Uncle!” he evelaimed, as svon_as he saw 
the king, “give inc your hand that I may kiss it for 
the Jast time!” Louis XVII held out his hand, and 
grasped that of his nephew. “ Unele,” resumed the 
prince anxiously, “I beg of you, as my dying prayer, 
to spare the life of my assassin!” “My dear nephew,” 
replied the king, “ you are not in such danger as you 
imaginc—we will speak of it another time.” “Ah! 
you do not consent,” replicd the duke, with an accent 
of doubt and sorrow. “Oh! say yes, say yes, that I 
may die in peace. Pardon, pardon for the man!” Ag 
the king, however, was silent, or endeavoured to divert 
his nepbew’s thoughts to other subjects: “ Ah! the 
pardon of this man,” murmured the duke, with an 
expression of bitterness upon his lips, “would at least 
have consoled me in my last moments! If,” he per- 
sisted, “I could only have the gratification of knowing 
that this man’s blood would not be shed for me after 
my death!” 

‘A few moments after, he expired, still articulating 
in his delirium the ungratified wish of his heart. He 
died in the ret of pardoning; a great soul obscured 
in life, shining forth in death; a hero of clemency, 
having at the first effort accomplished the most diffi- 
cult and the most meritorious act of humanity—that 
of dying welt. 

‘The deep sobs which had hitherto been repressed, 
gushed forth at his last sigh. Hig wife, in a state of 





delirium, cut off her hair, as a leet token of affection, 
and laid it upon his body; then wildly cursing the 
country in which her husband had been murdered, sho 
demanded of the king, in angry accentg, permission to 
retire for ever to Sicily. The king knelt down beside 
the bed, and closed with his own hand the lips and 
eyclids of the last living hope of his race.’ - 

While the Parisians were horror-struck with this 
unforescen crime, and Jamented it as an irreparable 
disaster, the ultra-royalists of the palace hailed itas an 
opportunity of ruining Decazes, by accusing him of 
being an accomplice of Louvel. With the view of 
aiding the surgeons in their cousultations, Decazes 
had thought of ascertaining whether the dagger waa 
poisoned, and he accordingly, in an under-tone of 
voice, asked the question of Louvel. his whisper, 
reported to the courtiers, was held up aga proof of com- 
plicity; and before any inquiry was made, the minister 
was denounced in the Chamber of Deputics as being an 
accomplice in the assassination. On the trial, and at 
the execution of Louvel, the wretched murderer de- 
clared that no one had conspired with him, and that 
the deed was entirely his own. ‘The world at large 
acknowledged the truth of the declaration; but not so 
the court, and, greatly against the will of Louis XVIIL, 
he was under the necessity of dismissing by far the 
best minister of the Restoration. The whole trans- 
action, as faithfully and graphically detailed by La- 
maitine — the honest indignation of Decazes, the 
distress of the king, and the meanness of the Count 
@Artois, the Duke and Duchess of Angouléme, and 
the Duehess of Berry, in pledging themselves to a 
falschood—forms one of the most instructive facts in 
modern history. 





LOSSES OF HUMAN LIFE BY WAI. 


4 The last number of the Companion to the Almanac con- 


Sa curious return, compiled from official sources, of 
the killed and wounded of the reguayr British troops in the 
military and nayal actions from 1793 to 1815, The results 
exhibit a less amount of bloodshed than the popular imagi- 
nation usually connects with great wars. @he total cumber 
of killed was 19.796, of whom 1160 were officers. The 
total number of wounded was 74,359, of whom 9720 were 
officers. The proportion of killed in the navy as compared 
with those in the army, is about one-fourth; but the 
wounded were in a much less proportion; a fact which 
would scem to imply, that the means of destruction is 
much more effective in the former branch of force. It 
would manifestly, however, be wrong to speak, in round 
numbers, of 20,000 lives as the total amount of loss by 
sea and land during these twenty-two years of war. We 
know not how ainany of the wounded never recovered, or 
had their lives shortened aud imbittered by the injuries 
they had sustained. We are also without any means of 
stating the number of the missing, or of tracing their fates. 
Jt would probably be nearer the truth to spenk of 40,000. 
lives sacrificed by the war, The actions of that warlike 
period were not of a sanguinary character during the first 
few years. For cxample, the Joss of men in 1797 was 
only thirty-cight, three of whom were officers. Even in the 
year of the arduous campaigns of Sir Ralph Abercromby 
in Egypt, the loss was no more than 507 men and twenty- 
two officers. In the years of the Peninsular campai 
the numbers increase to 1380 in 1809, which includes 
the slaughter at Corunna; and 1628 in 1811, which saw 
the bloody encounters of Barossa, Fuentes de Onore, 
and Albuera. The slain of 1813 were nearly 3000. At 
Waterloo, there fell 171 officers, and 2341 private men, 
while the wounded were respectively 680, and 9606, 
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A PEEP INTO AN ITALIAN INTERIOR. 


Two or three years ago, I enjoyed an opportunity, 
which rarely falls to the lot of strangers, of becoming 
acquainted with the domestic life and manners of Italy. 
An invitation from my uncle, an English merchant at 
Ancona, to spend a few months there with his family, 
wag gladly accepted. My expcricices of Italy consisted 
of a gay wimter in Florence and the ‘holy week? at 
Rome, and I was still young and cuthusiastic enough to 
accept with delight any proposal which tended to 
increase my acquaintance with the country that had so 
mouch enchanted me. It was therefore with a light heart 
I found myself, one lovely autumnal morning, the 
fourth in 4 vettura, having been contided by my family 
in Florence to the care of an English lady, who, with 
her two daughters, was going to Anvona, in order to 
embark from thence for Sniyrna, where her husband wits 
established. 

I had never travelled in a vettura before, and I 
thought the lumbering, crazy old vehicle, with its high, 
narrow step, small windows, hurd seats, and peculiar 
smell of mouldering straw, quite novel and refreshing, 
and the four lean horses, with their gay tufts of 
scarlet worsted and bells, the vetturivo or driver bim- 
self, with his pipe and blouse aud low-crowned drat, 
seemingly devoid of all human sympathy save for a 
mongrel quadruped, which alternately formed the apex 
of the pyramid of boxes and carpet-bags upon the roof, 
or limped dolorously in the rear—all promised me an 
inexhaustible store of amusement even for the four 
days which the journey was to employ 

Soon after leaving Florence, the road begins to ascend ; 
and before twenty miles were over, we found ourselyes 
in the defiles of a magnificent mountain-pass, and in a 
temperature of exceeding coldness. Thiot night we 
stopped at an inn amongst the Apennines, and it would 
be difficult te convey an idea of the contrast its rude 
inhabitants and miserable accommodation afforded, to 
the luxury of Florence, which lay behind us. The 
people of the house spoke in some uncouth dialect it was 
inrpossible to understand—the Romagnolo patois, I was 
afterwards told—and looked so savage and repelling, 
that one involuntarily recalled all the stories of robbery 
and assaseination with which the neighbouring country 
had been so rife a few months before. They all, old as 
well .as young, stared at us as if we had been wild 
beasts; and from the time we arrived till supper could 
‘be got ready, and thd rough hostess prevailed on to 
“make our, beds, there was an incessant cuming and 
‘going of spectators. They gave us some soup, which, 
té our English palates, appeared nothing but warm 
‘ water with a little coarse vermicelli in it, followed by the 








miscrable fowl of which the broth had been made, with 
its head on, and inefficiently plucked; and then an 
onrelet- the Jast being an invaluable accessory to such 
repasts. It was bitterly cold, and we asked for a fire ; 
wt large bundle of tagots was bronght and lighted in a 
hage chimney, almost roomy enough to contain sctties, 
like those of olden time. The flame soon kindled 
cheerily, and cast a bright glow over iho squalid room, 
with its filthy, unwashed brick floor; an open cupboard, 
containing ther lable crockery of the establishment ; 
Six rush-hottontyed chairs, so dirty that we were fain to 
cover them with okir handkerchiefs; and placed upon 
the shelf, that serval as a mantle-picce, two broken 
figures in coloured plaster of Varis, representing a 
valorous (reek Jcering rapturously at a rubicund 
Zulcika opposite. 

We had time to notice all these details, to count th 
rafters of the cobwebbed ceiling, to become familiarisé 
with the barefooted urchins who gazed curiously at ug 
fiom the thresbol, ere the requisite preparations for our 
sleeping-apurtmients were cpmpleted, and the slipshod 
landlady informed us that we were at liberty te retire 
to rest. But, fortimately, before allowing her to depart, 
we remembered a caution that had been given ua, to 
be particular in inspecting the bed-linen; and thence 
ensued a dispute as to the perfectly unsullied state of 
that which was first aysigued to us. Seeing us deter- 
ined on rejecting her sheets, she at Iust made a 
sullen gesture to hier daughter, who soon reappeared 
with another supply, whose freshness compensated for 
the nutincg-grater texture of the homespun hemp of 
Which they were made, 

We mounted upon chairs to climb up into our beds, 
and then had alt sorts of laughing alarms at the strange 
noises that secoid to pervade the house: the gruff 
voices of the vetturing and stable-boys, the stamping 
and snorting of the horses which were located beneath 
us, and the screams of another unhappy fowl, immo- 
lated fur the refection of a fresh party of travellers, 
whose arrival aLout midnight conipletely disturhed the 
short interval that remained tc us for repose. Au three 
oelock we were called, and shivering, sleepy, and 
miserably, made a hasty toilet, and hurricd to the 
carriage ; it being one of the peculiar delights of thia 
mode of travelling, that inasmuch as the entire journey 
is performed with the same horses, the day is divided 
into two stages, morning und afternoon, and the driver's 
object is to insure as long a rest, or rinfrescata, between 
these as posgible. Thus, often long before noon, one 
stops fur tree or four hours of ennui and disconrfort, 
such ag tle wmnitiated in these mattera can with 
difficulty conceive. 


It was of cquree dark when we set off, and by the- 




























time day had fully dawnod, we had emerged from the 
mountains, and were in a broad, fertile country, 
approaching the boundary-stone that separates Tuscany 
from the Roman States. A custom-house on each 
territory is of course encountered; the Tuscans first 
see that you carry nothing contraband out, and then 
the Romans ascertain that you take nothing forbidd¢h 
in. With us, the ‘examination of our luggage was 
merely nominal ; offering the keys of our boxes, with the 
assurance that they contained nothing illegal, they were 
immediately and politely returned to us; and thus the 
magic of our English name, seconded by the donation 
of a few pauls, carried us in triumph through both 
ordeals. To the Italians themsclves, it is a very dif- 
ferent sort of affair, as they arc always subjected tu a 
very rigorous search, chiefly, I believe, with a view to 
discovering whether they are carrying arms or prohibited 
publications. 

About ten, we reached Forli, the first of those large, 
deserted, decaying cities which are to be met with at 
every fifteen or twenty miles’ distance in the Roman 
States, and which, in their grass-grown streets, their 
ruined palaces, and ragged, idle population, give a more 
striking testimony to the workings of the dominant 
system, than the most heart-stirring cloguenee could 
achieve. As wo sauntered throuch the dreary town, 
to while away the hours that must elapsc before we 
could resume our journey, we ‘saw no evidences of 
industry or employment beyondja few wretched shops, 

we, “ Gp ceo, cigars, Lape, needles, und such gear were 
tf, eS ne Wold. The only, place where any of the 
a & %, oO pers congregate, was one of the eafés, in 

ng % maniacy observed numbers of fine, well- 

avon %,! ye until ba toloutly Jounging and smuking, 

or sta, ‘Oy at AeD of th prser-by with a vacant sort of 
interest; and all Y theke were the rising generation—the 
gentry and nobility of Forli. I say one of the cafes 
advisedly, hecausc another that was pointed out to us 
near the theatre, was oceupicd solely hy Austrian 
officers, and consequently unfrequented by any of the 
citizens. Priests, soldiers, and beggars straggled about 
the streets, the last besieging chiefly the cafés and 
church-doors, and exhibiting their withered limbs and 
deformities as an incentive to the compassion of the 
charitably disposed. Near the chief square, and evi- 
dently the fashionable locality, we saw onc or two ladies, 
followed by a dirty lackey, in a threadbare livery-coat 
hanging down to his heels, with a faded gold band 
round his hat, and altogether with such an air of 
poverty and squalor as rendered this attempt at main- 
taining traditional dignity pitiably ridiculous. The only 
public building that looked flourishing or in good 
repair was the theatre, which subsequent observations 
have shown me to be the case in jnost, if not in all 
towns in the Papal States. At Cesena, for instance, 
which was our next halting-place, 2 new opcra-house, 
scarcely yet completed, was shewn to us, on the 
erection of which the municipality-—of course with the 
approbation of the government at Rome—had expended 
a very large sum; while the town bore the semblance 
of m vast lnzor-house, its unsheltered poor, in every 
varicty of human wretchedness, lying huddled together 
by night beneath porticos and arcades, and by day 
shocking every sense by the display of their wounds, 
_ pakedness, and suffcring. 

But Iam digressing, and must return to Forli, and 
to our hotel of La Posta. where we dined in a very 
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large hall that must have been a bangneting-room 
centurics ago. Our places were laid at one end of 
long table, the other extremity of which was soon 
occupied by several white-coated Austrian infantry 
officers, belonging to the Armty of Occupation which a 
few months before had entered Romagns. They came 
in clanking their swords, and speaking in a loud, over- 
bearing tone, evidently being in the habit of frequenting 
the house, to judge by the free-and-eagy manner in 
which they comported themselves. They were fortu- 
nately too far off for us to be annoyed by overhearing 
their conversation, except whon they raised their voices’ 
to abuse the waiters, which they did in execrable 
Italian, but with a surprising volubility of expletives. 
These remarks were generally prefaced with, ‘ Voi 
pestia d’Ttaliano, or something equally remarkable for 
good taste and feeling. But this was nothing to what 


| occurred about the middle of the repast, when a party 


of Italians, two ladics and a gentleman, evidently of 
the upper class, our fellow-travellers at the mountain- 
inn, entered the haji, and sat down opposite to us, 
waiting till their dinner should be brought, for each 
party was separately served. 

Though they spoke low, and with an evident desire 
to avoid notice, the Austrians speedily discovered to 
what nation they belonged, as I perceived by their 
whispcring and laughing amongst themselves, and fre- 
quent bold glances towards the new-comers. After a 
little time their mirth grew more offensive, and reached 
an unwarrantable height, when one of the party loudly 
apostrophizing the unfortunate waiter, on whom their 
wrath so frequently descended, asked him if he could 
tell him in what light he and all other Austrians 
regarded the Italians. The man’s sallow check grow 
a shade paler, but he made no reply, as he busied 
himself in changing their plates and knives, making as 
much clatter as possible—so it seemed to me—to drown 
the voice of his interrogator. ‘Do you not know, 
pestia®’? reiterated the officer, stamping as he spoke; 
‘then Iwill tell you: we all of us look upon you Italians 
as the dust under our fect, as the little creeping beasts 
we crush every moment of our lives, at every step we 
take—hal ha! ha!’ And then they all roared in 
chorus, and swore, and twirled their mustaches, and 
eatied for coffee and cigars. 

1 cannot describe what I felt during this scene for 
the cruel outrage on the feelings of the family who sat 
opposite to us. When the insult was too palpably 
proclaimed to admit of adoubt, the brow of the gentle- 
man prow dark and lowering, and I saw by the strong 
heavings of his chest, and firmly-compressed Lips, 
what bitter, unavailing struggles were at work. The 
ladies exchanged glances; and the younger of the two 
who sat beside him, and who I afterwards discovered to 
be his wife, laid her hand upon his arm, and looked up 
imploringly in his face. I never shall forget the look— 
indignation, sorrow, entreaty, were all so blended there. 
We shrank from her touch, as if irritated at a movement 
that might call further attention to his position; but 
the moment afterwarda, seeming to recollect himeelf, he 
whispered a few words into her ear, accompanying them 
with a slight movement of the shoulders, with which 
an Italian always indicates helplessness or despair, 

We left Forli az early as half-past one, 

Cestna, our halting-place for the night, was only aint « 
teen miles off; but the vetturino told us, he was auxious 
to reach it jong before sunset, as the neighbourhood . 
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Sere a very bad namo, and carriages were often stopped 
und robbed st dusk or carly moming. In the moun- 
tains, where we had been the night before, he told 
wg there was no fear-—nothing unpleasant, in fact, ever 
being known to take place till beyond the Tuscan fron- 
tier. precautions made us rather uneasy, and it 
was some comfort to perceive that the Italian family 
s6t out at the same time as ourselves, and that the two 
carriages always kept within sight of each other; but no 
evil befell us—though, in leas than a week afterwards, a 
carriage was stopped on the same road im open daylight 
—and we jingled gallantly into Cesena, in the mellow 


- sunlight of the October afternoon. 


As I am not going to give a journal of our route, but 
have merely attempted a sketch that could convey 
some idea of the state of the country which we traversed, 
I shall hasten over the two following days. We passed 
through Rimini, La Cattolica, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia— 
all names which once belonged to history, but now may 
be briefly classed in the same category of ruin and 
debasement—and found oursclves, at the close of the 
fourth day, in sight of the place of our destination— 
Ancona, the third city in the T.oman States. 

It is approached by a heautitul road which follows 
the curve of the bay trom the opposite point of Capo 
Pesaro, and built upou 2 promontory that runs boldly 
into the sea, and can be descried from a considerable 
distance. The first impression the aspect of Ancona 
produces upon the traveller, is favourable in the 
extreme. It had been visible to us for the last twenty 
miles of our road, and looked excecdingly picturesque, 
rising from the very edge of the water in terrace-like 
succession, till it reached the summit of the mountain, 
crowned by an old cathedral, whose quaint semi-byzan- 
tine architecture, gilded by the setting sun, stood out 
in admirable relief against the glorious sky. 

The shipping in the harbour lay calmly at anchor, 
every detail of mast and cordaye reflected as in a 
mirror in the azure sea, which, in the distance, verging 
on the horizon, appeared suffused with the same golden 
light as the illuminated heavens. Jt was a beautiful 
acene, one of which I thought I should never weary ; 
and although, from what I had scen upon the way, I 
had schooled myself into a considerable abatement of 
the anticipations with which I had quitted Florence, L 
now permitted my hopes to revive, and drew good 
auguries from the prepossessing exterior of Ancona. 

As we drew near, we suw more iadications of umploy- 
ment than we had yet encountered: heavy wagons, 
laden with bales of merchandise, proeveding slowly in 
the direction from which we cane; and carts of a niost 
primitive construction, painted with rude figures of 
saints, and drawn by white oxen or cows, conveying 
the produce of the recent vintage int. the town, 
Leading to the gatcs was an avenue of trecs, planted 
on either hand of the post-road. and under whose shade 
the population were wont to disport themsels os for their 
Sunday’s promenade; but the finest had been all cut 
down a few months before, to make barricades against 
the Austrians when they were advancing to besiege the 
town. and their stumps alone remained. On the side 
nearest the sea, appeared some little square patches of 
shrubs and flowers, interspersed with a few benches, 
and four terra-cotta urna on pedestals, dignifiud by the 
name of the Public Gardens; and on the opposite part 
of the road was a long row of very miscrable houses, 
with arcades, beneath which venders of fruit, sult-fish, 
and coarse , held their stalls. 

On we went through a handsome gate, whcre the 
usual formalities of passports had to be endured; and 
then along a sunny sort of esplanade, with the sea on 
one side and dirty houses on the other; and through a 
low narrow archway in a huge blank wall, and we 
were fairly in Ancona, the Doric city, as it is admir- 
ingly called by its inhabitants. The vetturino cracked 
his whip, the horses did their best to gallop, the dog 
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barked, and we plunged ahd jolted through the steep 
harrow streets in right good style, tht we drew up 
in front of the hotel of La Pace, the Meénrice’s of 
Ancona. 

Our arrival apparently had been expected, for two 
or three half-naked, black-bearded porters or fucchint, 

ho had acted as our running-foctmen from the gate, 
now shouted, as soon as they came within hearing, that 
the Nipote del Signor Carlo was come; and instantly 
there was a rush made by some boys who were lounging 
before the inn in the direction opposite. Meanwhile, a 
bevy of waiters flung open the door, and with many 
bows assisted us to alight, saying that Signor Carlo 
had apprised them we were coming, and that rooms 
were ready for the lady and her daughters. By this, 
I began to comprehend that Signor Carlo must mean 
my uncle, Mr Charles 1) , whom I was not prepared 
to hear so unceremoniously designated; but before I 
had time to speculate further on this peculiarity, the 
person in question made his appearance, attended by a 
complete stati of small boys and porters, who at once 
broke out in furious altercation with those they found 
already enrolled in our service. My uncle seemed 
perfectly at his ease amidst this uproar, tucked my 
arm under his, saw my boxes transferred to the shoul- 
ders of three or four sturdy, strong-limhbed facchini, 
stamped and raved at some of the most refractory, and 
then observing we should be late for dinner, and that 
my cousins were impatient to sco me, hurried up 
an almost perpendicular ascent—an alley of nena 
fact, strowed with mouldy orange-peel and brdin 
earthenware, which led to a street of scarcely wider 
dimension-, with lofty dingy houses on each side, that 
seemed nodding towards cach other, and produced an 
unpleasant sense of suffocation. My uncle told me, 
with a smile, that this was quite the West-end of 
Ancona, where some of the first families resided, The 
Palazze, of which he rented a large portion, was 
amongst the best; and the entrance, a large court with 
arcades, and a broad stone-staircase, carried me back 
again to visions of Italian splendour. My cousins 
came running down to receive me, followed by the 
servants, who all, male ag well as fomale, pressed 
forward to kiss my hand, and callod me Eccellenza. 

It was ail yery novel and amusing, and I was quite 
delighted with the appearance of the house, through 
the centre of which ran a spacious and lofty hall, 
upwards of fifty feet long; the walls were painted in 
fresco by Pellegrino Tibaldi, and the cciling was richly 
gilt and emblazoned with the arms of the Farnese 
fuinily, by one of whom the palacc had been built 
nearly three centuries ago. Opening from this, and in 
stranye contrast with its stately appearance, was a 
large drawing-room, fitted up in the English style with 
books, pictures, and other indications of female occu- 
pancy and accomplishments, It was like a fireside 
scene of home transplanted to this distant land, and as 
much a marvel to me as the thoroughly English accent, 
appearance, and manners of the fanvly amongst whom 
T found myeelf for the Bret time, 

My cousins had been born abroad, and, nursed by 
Ttalian women, waited on by Italian servants, had 
blossumed into girlhood without ever visiting England, 
or knowing it but as the land of their pride, their 
aspirations. their religion, and their love. Tt was 
curious to witness, in this out-of-the-way old place, 
such genuine feeling and enthusiasm; and, stranger 
still, to unuerstand by what spell so strong a veneration 
for the unseen fatherland had been infused into their 
very being, as to prevent their taking root or binding 
themselves by strong bonds of affection to the country 
in which their l$ seemed cast. And yet they wore 
not kept from intercourse with the nativea; on the 
contrary, I found them here moving in an exclusively 
Italian circle, and apparently looked upon with sincere 
respect and esteem by all of whom it was composed. 























On tho next and following days, several ladies, 
acquaintances of the family, came to call upon me, and 
in the evenings most of the gentlemen came to pay 
their respects in form to the new-comer ; 8o that, aided 
by a few hints from my cousins, I was soon quite au 
Juit as to the leading tastes and characteristics of my 
present associates. What struck me most at first, was 
their excessive ceremoniousness and formality. I nevé 
had before seen such courtesies and bows exchanged, or 
could have deemed it possible that rational beings could 
endure to hear themselves addressed, or address each 
other so unceasingly by their titles, as did the princi, 
marchesi, and conti by whom J was surrounded. Then 
the observance of certain rules of etiquette was laugh- 
able in the extreme—it seemed to be an understood 
thing, that the mistress of the house, on the departure of 
any lady-visitor, should offer to accompany her to the 
door. This politeness was to be refused, then insisted 
on, still remunstrated against; and so on, till the con- 
tested point being reached, the visitor should retreat 
with a gentle pressure of the hand, and a profound 
reverence. Amongst the ladies, J perecived 1 was 
surveyed with a goud deal of iuterest on account. of 
sone fashionable novelties in my wardrobe. One lady 
touk up my dress, and after looking attentively at its 
texture, asked me what it had cost, and whether [ 
thought she could send for one hke it from Florence. 
I found out afverwards this was invant te be a great 
compliment to my taste, and that the loun of a new 
pagfern for a dress or mantle was lookcd upon as an 

inestimable benefit. 

The conversation did not seem very brilliant, and 
yet, after all, what is ladies’ morning-visit prattle at 
the best? IT think it was better than some it has heen 
my lot to hear in amore brilhant sphere, for there was 
no gossip or harm ju this, at anyrate. They talked of 
the weather, and the opera there would be after Christ- 
mnas— we were still in October !—and of their children. 
Yes, let us do them justice there. Ido not think more 
maternal love and ansicty aud tenderness can any hore 
be found than in the hearts of Itdian women, ‘To say 
truth, however, this affection s0 extended itself to the 
mynutest particulars, that I grew rather tired of hearing 
how such a baby was suffering with his first teeth, or 
of the apprehensions entertained fur another with the 
measles, or the difficulty of providing a wet-nurse for 
a third, and his mamma’s gricf at being debarred from 
undertaking that office herself) particularly when J 
found these little incidents to be as much discussed hy 
the gentlemen in their cyenimg-visits, as any other 
topic; in fact, the accuracy with which they spoke on 
such matters, and thar extended medical details, were 
suffeiontly singular and amusing. 

The plan of society secmed thus constituted : during 
the day, the men lounged at the cate, played a game at 
billiards, or read such newspapers as the severity of 
the police allowed them at the casino, and generally 
concluded by strolling a little wey beyond the gate I 
have described on my cutiance into Ancona, ‘The 
ladies did not. in general, go out every day; but when 
they did so, it was to pay Visits, or dawdle about 
the street wliere the principal shops were to be found. 
Tn some families of the very old reqgine, however, 
or in sume of the strict ones of the middle class, it 
would not have been thought decorous for the female 
members to be often geen abroad, and an hour's airing 
at an open window towards the Ave Maria, or dusk, 
was considered ag a substitute for daily out-dvor exer- 

cise. I do not know what an Engylisl sanitary com- 
mission would have said to this custom, could they but 
Nave tested the pestilential atmosphere which the 
Anconian belles snnlingly inhaled, as leaning on some 
ald damask drapery, consecrated from time immemo- 
rial to this purpose, their glossy hair wreathed in rich 











plaits around their classically-shaped heads, their dark | 
eyes beaming with excitement, they watched every, 
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passer-by, and often from one glanoe or gesture, laiit - 
the foundation of more passion and romance than it 
were fitting in these sober pages to record. : 

On Sundays and festas there was of course the 
mass in the morning, which furnished to the women a 
great opportunity for dress and display, particularly at . 
one of the churches where the hest music,was to be 
heard, and the fashionables usually congregated. But 
there was nothing comfortable in their way of going to 
church, if I may use the expression. Yqu never aaw 
husbands and wives, and their children, all walking in 
pleasantly together. The men would have been laughed 
at for such a conjugal display; and hence those who , 
went at all, went by themselves; and of these, how 
many had any scrious purpose in their heart, save 
keeping well in the jealous eyes of the government and 
priests, or fulfilling some appointment, or whiling away 
half an hour by listening to the best airs of Ernani, cr 
the Lombardi adapted to the organ, I should be un- 
willing to hazard a conjecture. In the afternoon, the 
promenade outside the gates was crowded, and four or 
five very antiquated-looking equipages drove slowly up 
and down the dusty road, forming, what an old count 
very complacently designated to us, ag ‘il Corso: delie 
Carrozze.’ 

Our acquaintances could not comprehend our taste 
for long country-walks, and used to wonder what in- 
ducement we could find every day for rambling over 
the hills and cliffs, that rendered the neighbourhood 
really beautiful. 

‘Heavens!’ said one little contessa, ‘I should die of 
the spleen’— this was n very favourite newly-intro- 
duced term with them—‘if I saw nothing when I went 
out but the sky, and sea, and trees. What can you 
It is so melancholy! And 
then that Jews’ buying-ground you are so fond 
of !? 

This was a most singular spot, remote, undefended, 
spreading over the sununit of a cliff that rose abruptly 
to a great height above the sea; but so grand in its 
situation, in the desolate sublimity which reigned 
around, in the reverential murmur of the waves that 
washed its base, that it was one of our favourite resorts. 

Tt was in vain to explain to her our admiration; she 
shook her head, and went on: ‘That burying-ground— 
to be amongst so many dead Jews!” 

“But we must all die like them,’ urged one of my 
cousins ; ‘and it is good for one to be reminded of these 
things sometimes * 

‘Vardon me,’ interrupted the lady, with a slight 
shudder; ‘but that is such an English idea! O that 
terrible death ! why talk or think about it?’ 

‘How strange this terror is that so many people 
feel, rejoined 1; ‘it must come upon all of us sooner 
or later. Nay, if the prognostications of many thinking- 
men in this age are to be relied upon, we are not far 
from the end of the world.’ 

The poor lady absolutely turned pale, as she cried 
out: Qh, pray do not talk so—you make me miser- 
able! Besides,’ she said, recovering herself a little, ‘I 
have been told, that in the Bible it is expressly said, 
that fur seven years before that dreadful day no chil- 
dren are to be born; and that gives me ¢ i 
at every fresh birth I hear of, I say gun yet! 
the seven years at least have not bos bt more than one a 























So the ladies of Ancona, with ora in thig 
two exceptions, being all participag reflectiong ee a9 i 
dread of retired walks, and the Meir time in the a : 
induced thereby, idled away thy of a littl exiek: eel 
I have described, with the aif Most studious "thes: 
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‘Jevde at her own house, or in her box at the theatro; 
hay, so unfailing was their attendance, that if indispo- 
sition confined her to her bed, you were sure to find 
them assembled round it, making the societa as plea- 
santly, and in as matter-a-fact a way as possible. As 
-they all dined early, the evening commenced betimes ; 
soon after six in winter, and went on till midnight, all 
dropping in at different hours, some early, some late, 
according to the number of their habitual engagements. 
In genera), every one had at least two or three families, 
where he was expected to shew himsclf every evening ; 
and, from a long course of habit, each house had its 
own hour assigned to it. Many of these intimacies had 
subsisted for twenty, nay, even thirty years, without 
any perceptible variation in the usual tenor of inter- 
course ; they always kept up the same ceremony, the 
same old-fashioned, Inborious politeness; assembled in 
the same half-lighted comfortless saloon, and sat and 
talked; lamented the good old times, and grew gray 
together. 

It was an odd, disjointed sort of life for white-headed 
men to lead, particularly when they had houses and 
familics of their own whee they could have passed 
their evenings, instead of toiling up two or three sets 
of stairs, and making their bow to two or three sets of 
people, before they could think of returuing to their own 
roots to supper and to rest. When I write of Italians 
and their dwellings, ] avoid using the word heme, for it 
would be strangely misapplied. They do uot know of 
the existence of such a blessing as that most beautiful 
term of ours implics; neither, to say truth, would they 
appreciate it in their present imperfect views of 
domestic life. 

It may be asked whether, in these coteries, there was 
not usually one more distinguished by the lady’s pre- 
ference than the rest; and in many instances this was 
no doubt the case, althongh by no means so invariably 
asin former generations. Where such a partiality did 
exist, it was not apparently noticed or cuntmented upon 
by the others, but accepted a3 a matter of course—ns a 
proceeding whose harmony it would have been invidious 
todisturb. The cavaliere, in general, paid a visit every 
day—not, however. to chocolate and the toilet, as 
old-fashioned novels haye it, but about one o'clock, to 
communicate the fashionable intelligence, offer his 
opinion on some new dress or piece of mullinery, give 
bon-bons to the children, and perhaps accompany tl» 
husband to the stable, to discuss the merits of a new 
horse or set of harness. 

I was told of one old Indy who had entered her 
threescore-years-ind-ten, still served with the sanic 
homage by her vetorap'cavaliere as she had amperiously 
exacted some torty winters before. All her conten 
porarics had died but himself, and ho was the last that 
remained of her societh, which had no attractions for 
younger visitors. And so they used to sit in the evening 
opposite each other, u lamp sith a dark shade diffusing 
an uncertain light upon the time-worn room and faded 


hangings; both half-blind, deaf, and helpless, nodding | 


drowsily at each other, holding little earthen baskets 
filled with fire, called sealdiné, in their trembling hands; 
yet atill, from force of habit, keeping up this semblance 
of conversation till eleven struck, when the ojd man’s 
servant came to fetch him, and wrapping him in alarge 
cloak, led him carefully to his own house. 

Happily, we did not have regular conversazioni at my 
uncle’s; as he was a widower, and my cousins unmarried, 
ié would not have been thought correct. We used only 
to have occasional visits in the evening, or else inviled 
the people regularly to tea—which, though never 
appearing at their own houses, they yet fully appreciated 
at ours—and played whist, and had a little music, and 
did our best to amuse them—~all which, on the whole, 
was @ more pleasant, if not more intellectual, way of 
spending au evening, than that of sitting down to a jate 
dinner with a sham appetite and pretty much sham 





ceremony and make-belicve enjoyment. Here I stop, 
however, I shall take another opportunity of bestowing 
a little more upon the reailer, ag I am desirous of 
drawing a more complete picture than has as yet been 
exhibited of an Italian Interior. 








IS THE SMOKE-NUISANCE CURABLE? 


Ir is really provoking that, at a time when so much is 
being said, written, and done in,relation to sanitary 
improvement, our manufacturers leave nnanswered the 
question: T, the smoke-nuisance curable? Nay, they 
necd not answer the question at all—the nuisance ts 
eurable; and it ig too bad that our creat firms should 
still continue to pour forth volumes of black smoke 
into the air, heedless of the social mischiefs they ure 
spreading around them. It is too bad; for they are 
not called upon to make pecuniary sacrifice, or to lessen 
the cfficiency of their work, or to bend to an unrea- 
soning despotism, or to patronise any one crotchety 
inventor, or to prop up any languishing patent, or to 
benefit one town at the expense of another, or to use 
one kind of fuel as a substitute for another. ‘They are 
only asked to take a little trouble to pat a little money 
in their own pockets, and to leave the atmosphere a 
little in the state in which Providence has vouchsafed 
it to us, 

It is not without sufficient ground that we once 
again direet attention to this subject, On two former 
oceasions* we advocated the adoption of means for 
removing, or at anyrate lesconing, the smoke-nuisance; 
and as some eroond-work on which to build our 
advoeny, we stated what had been done in our own 
establishment, as printers on a somewhat extensive 
scale at Kdinburgh. Vor those who may not have the 
former articles at hand to refer to we will just recapi- 
tulate a few frets. The steam-engine, a high-pressure 
one, was originally constructed for ten horse-power ; 
but now, by some miprovenicuts, i¢ works at the rate 
of fifty strokes per minute, and is raised to about 
twenty horsce-powcr. This engine, working smoothly 
and steadily, moves cieven printing- machines, some 
hydraulic pumps, and other apparatus. Among other 
things, it turns a shaft which acts on an apparatus at 
the furnace to consume the smoke. ‘This piece of 
mechanisin, called Jukes’s Patent Smoke-consuming 
Apparatus, was supplicd in 1848, previous to which the 
coal was shovelled into the furnace in the usual way. 
The expense of the dukes’s apparatus was L,100—the 
price being regulated by the size of furnace, horse- 
power of the engine. Lhe coal consumed in the furnace 
in the year preceding this alteration, was 284 tons; 
and in the year and a half next following the change, 
it was 305 ions, equivalent to 264 tons per year. 
Now, even ut this limit, twenty tons of coal per year 
in Edinburgh afford a handsome interest on an ex- 
pended capital of L100. But the matter did not 
end here; with the aid of the 244 tons we printed 
7,200,000 sheets, whereas with the aid of the 264 
tons (and the Jukes’s apparatus), we printed 8,500,000 
sheets—one ton to about 25,000 sheets in the former 
case, and one ton to about $2,000 shects int the 
latter. It is therefore quite evident that, in 59 far ag 
regards the consumption of coal, we have been gainers 
rather than losers by the change. And how far has the 
: nee been successful in respect to the immediate 

wet in view 2? We stated in 1850, in [S"1, and we 
now state again in 1458, that not only hag there been & 
steady Mtving of fuel, but that there is scarcely any 
amoke produced in our furnace. The chimney fur- 
nishes the requisite outlet for the gases; but very 
hitle smoke uccompanics them-—for the greater part 
of the diy, not a single particle. Smoke, as most 
persons are now perhaps aware, consists mainly of 


* No, 354, Ootoher 1850; No. 383, May 3, 185), 
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fine particles of carbon, which constitute ‘blacks,’ or 
soot, when they fall; but it is owing to some defect in 
the construction or management of the furnace, that 
any unconsumed carbon finds ita way from the furnace 
to the chimney ; and Jukes’s apparatus is one among 
many patented contrivances for removing this defect. 
In respect to our own furnace, the brickwork requires 
somewhat more frequent repair than under the former 
aystem, owing to the greater efficiency of the fre; but 
this is more than counterbalanced by a saving of half a 
man’s time, the enginc-man being less frequently cailed 
to attend to the furnace than before. All things taken 
into account, we consider that we save that which is 
equivalent to a ton of coal per weck-—no small matter 
with a twenty-horse engine. 

In regretting the backwardness of manufacturers to 
attend to this subject, as an act of justice to their be- 
smoked neighbours, we ought to notice what has really 
been done in several quarters; and this is the main 
object of the present paper. 

Although this matter of smoke-prevention had come 
incidentally under the notice of the legislature, very 
little was done till the appointment of a commutter of 
inquiry by the House of Commons in 18!3, The 
committee examined a considerable number of manu- 
facturers and men of science, including Mr Muntz, 
Dr Ure, Mr Wircks, Dr D. B. Reid, Mr Wye Willams, 
Mr Jukes, Mr Houldsworth, Sir Edward Parry, Dr 
Arnott, Mr Solly, Professor Brande, and Dr Faraday. 
The balance of evidence was very decided in favour of 
the possibility of avoiding the smoke-nuisance, and of 
the desirableness of so doing. Mr Beckett, the member 
for Leeds, stated that the manufacturers of that town 
had voluntarily agreed to form an association for the 
purpose; and that already much good had resulted from 
it. The scientific men examined, by pointing out how 
smoke is produced, pointed out, at the same time, the 
means by which the evil might be remedied ; while the 
practical men discussed the relative value of different 
contrivances for producing the required effcct. It 
transpired, in the course of the Inquiry, that associa- 
tions had been formed in many of our large towns to 
attack the smoke-nuisance, and that in Bradford the 
results had been decidedly advantageous ; one manu- 
facturcr in that town saved 21 per cent. of coal by 
the use of Billingley’s apparatus. When Dr Moles- 
worth, vicar of Rochdale, set on foot an association in 
Manchester, a paper was issucd by it to the public, 
to the effect that ‘in Manchester there are nearly 500 
chimneys discharging masscs of the densest smoke; 
the nuisance has risen to an intolerable pitch, and is 
annually increasing; the air is rendered visibly impure, 
and no doubt unhealthy, abounding in soot, sviling the 
clothes and furniture of the inhabitants, and destroying 
the beauty and fertility of the gardens, ag well as the 
foliage and verdure of the country. It would be easy 
to furnish a long het of the evil efiects arising from the 
excess of smoke. It may, however, for the present, be 
sufficient to say, that by the gencral adoption of some 
of the recent inventions for the consumption or pre- 
vention of smoke, it has been calculated that there 
would be a saving to the inhabitants of Manchester, in 
dress, furniture, soap, washing, dc., of at least 1..100,000 
per annum, besides the additional comfort arising from 
apurcr atmosphere.’ Dr Molesworth here speaks of the 
saving to be effected indircetly ; but maay of the wit- 
nesses examined before the committee, proved the saving 
by actual economy in the use of coal in the furnace itself. 
The three things ought to be urged simultaneously— 
the saving in fucl, the saving in indirect modcs, and 
the moral advantages resulting from cleanliness. 

Without dwelling on the details of evidence, we may 
simply state, that the committee were satisfied of the 
Practicability of greatly reducing, if not altogether 
,Yemoving, the smoke-nuisance. The committee did not 
hesitate to recommend that a bill ahould be brought in, 








‘to prohibit the production of smoke fram farmaces aud 
steami-engines.’ 

In 1844, when the Health of Towns’ Commission wad 
holding its sittings, Mr Thomas Cubitt, the leviathan 
builder of Belgravia, insisted very strongly oa the 
possibility, the economical urgency, and the moral 
honesty of battling against the smoke-nuisance. There 
is much thoughtfulness in these few worda: ‘If persons 
come from a country district, when they come firat 
to London, they have frequently cleanly habits; the 
women are very careful about their linen when they 
first come up to London, A man, coming with his 
family from a country district, have their linen much 
more nice than after they have been in town longer; 
they have been more accustomed to a clearer atmo- 
sphere, and their habits are better; but after they have 
been sometime here, they feel that they cannot conquer 
their difficulties with the dirt, and they yield to circum- 
stances.’ Speaking as a builder, Mr Cubitt asserted 
that London snioke interferes injuriously with London 
trade, inasmuch as delicate and rich paper-hanging, 
house-painting, and upholstery, are looked at with 
much misgiving by many who would purchase them, 
were it not for the dismal effects of the blacks, which 
settle on everything in the metropolis. 

In 1845, another committee of the House of Commons 
exunined this subject, and accumulated yet more evi- 
dence in support of the principle. The iron-smelters, 
the distilleis, and others, pointed out reasons why they 
ought to be exempted from the operation of any law on 
the sulject—for it was in connection with a proposed 
smoke act that the committee sat. But there is always 
tendency cnough among men to escape from laws which 
control their ncighbours; and those who feared that the 
change might occasion them a little expense, almost fell 
in love with the smoke, declaring that it hurt neither 
them nor their neighbours, nor their clothes nor their 
gardens. Attempts made to pass a smoke-prevention 
act, were frustrated in the House of Commons; but 
when the Health of Towns’ Act was passed, a door was 
opened through which each town ight, at its own 
time and in its own way, attack the sooty enemy. 
Some towns, by virtue of local acts, had hefure obtained 
a certain degree of power in this matter; and others 
have since obtained the power by clauses in their 
‘health’ acts. There is, therefore, so far ag the legislature 
is concerncd, a fair ficld before us; and it rests with 
the principal inhabitants of our manufacturing towns 
to do their duty to themselves and their neighbours. 

No one will attribute to us an intention to ‘write up’ 
any particular smoke-apparatus. We spoke of Jukes’s, 
from practical knowledge of its action and effects; but 
there ure more than twenty patented contrivances, and 
a still greater number not patented—all of which have 
a right to work their way into use according to their 
merits. There is a significant difference between smoke- 
consumption and smoke-prevention; and this difference 
marks the principle of diftvrent contrivances. In some 
arrangements of furnace, the heated smoke meets with 
afresh supply of air at a particular point, sufficient to’ 
kindle and consume it—this is smoke-consumption ; 
but there are others, in which the fuel is so supplied ag 
to ignite before it has time to assume the form of smoke 
—this is smokc-prevention. As we briefly explained 
in the former article, Jukes’s apparatus is one of those 
which. aim at the smoke-prevention principle. The coal 
is admitted in a continuous stream from a hopper; but 
so little advances forward at a time, that it is seized on 
by the fire and becomes instantaneously a red mass; 
thus, no time is allowed for the smoke to be formed. 
A more beautiful and complete adaptation in practical, 
science could scarcely be imagined, and exceedingly 
worthy of attention. : 

Among other towns, Birmingham songht to control « 
the smoke-nuisance by local corporate powers, seme 
yeara before the passing of the Health of Towns’ Act; 
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shewed how much could be dene 


taore were no less than 264 furnaces in Birmingham, 
having 294 chimneys, in which smoke-apparatus of 
eome kind or other waa employed; leaving only 55 
factory-chimneys in the town utterly without. The 
patented contrivances by Beddington, Williams, and 
Hall, are those mostly used in Birmingham. The 
committee compared two rolling-mill furnaces, tuo 
nail-mill furnaces, and two screw-mill furnaces, to 
obtain fair comparisons of the effects produced by the 
adoption or the non-adoption of smoke-consuming 
apparatus. The result is striking: in an average of 
the three paira of furnaces, there was five timcs as 
many minutes’ smoke per hour in the onc serics as in 
the other; and the smoky chimneys consumed more 
than double the quantity of coal consumed by the 
others, for every horse-power obtained. These inferior 
furnaces must, however, have beon either more than 
usually bad, or wretchedly managed, to render such 
comparative results possible. In u town where coal 
can be had for manufacturiny purposes ut six shillings 
per ton, a saving in fucl would not be import mt, if any 
inconveniences of moment appeared on the other side; 
but there does not seem to be any proof that the 
Birmingham factories are less cfficient or less-casily 
managed with than without the use of smohe-consuminge 
furnaces ; and, therefore, allowing that thc fucl saved 
will pay for the apparatus, there is a clear guin of all 
the advantages which a town experiences by a Jessening 
of smoke—less soiling of person, dress, furniture, aud 
houses; less consumption of suap, less wear and tear of 
linen; Icss withering of trees and »poiling ot gardens ; 
less weakening of eyes and choking of lungs; Jess 
opposition to the good old maxim, that ‘cleanliness is 
next to godliness.’ 

In Manchester, the advance within the last few vears 
has been very great. At first, the manufacturers view ed 
the town-council’s proceedings with some jealousy ; 
but as fair-play was observed, as the members of the 
council— most of them manufacturers —honestly fined 
each other for breaches of the rule. the use of sinoke- 
preventing contrivances gradually spread. A large 
Manchester firm works with 216 Lorse-power, and con- 
sequently consumes a large quantity of coal: 16 ha» 
been lately stated, that this firm have sured 1700 tons 
of coal per annum by the vse of smoke - consuming 
apparatus in their furnaces! It was chictly by new and 
improved boilers that this was cffected—for many of 
the contrivances refer rather to the boilers than to 
apparatus applied to them—and these boilers were 
entircly paid for in twenty-two months by the saving 
of coal. Mr Houldsworth, a distinguished mamntufac- 
turer, lias lately calculated that Manchester would save 
from 1..200,000 to 1.800,000 a year bv the aduption of 
these reforming measures. 

The authorities of the city of York adopted an 
excellent plan, when they took up this subject in 1552, 
They placed themselves in communication with the 
principal towns in which the reform had been com- 
menced, and sought all the information which could be 
obtained respecting the mechanical, the sanitary, aud 
the legislative features of the subject. 
information thus gained, they propose to adupt such 
plans as may give the flue old city of York the Leactit 
of thia purification. 

These signs of activity being observable, it may scem 
strange that we opened this paper with euch uryency ; 

. but when it is seen how Listlessly the second city m 
Great Britain is looking on, how little Glasgow has 
done in this march towards improvement; when it is 
remembered, too, that the towns which have really 
taken be matter up in earnest bear but a small ratio 
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have not done themselves credit: in this smeekg-reform. 
The corporate authorities sought to found certain 
arrangements on a local statute passed in 18287, This 
statute specified the dimensions whieh fornases and 
chimneys ought to present, according to the opinions 
then in vogue, and establi:Led an ordeal by which all 
persons might be compelled to avoid smoke-production. 
in manufacturing establishments within two miles of 
the Cross at Glasgow. It is evident that these clauses 
of tho statute became a dead-letter; and an attempt 
was made in 1550 to throw some new life into them. 
The Police Board issued circulars to the principal 
manufacturers, and caused inquiries to be made into 
the various modes of applying smoke-consuming appa- 
ratus. In Devcmber of that year, they published a 
report descriptive of three kinds of apparatus then 
actually in use in Glasgow, on the patents of Mr 
Jukes, Mr Robertson, and Mr Beddington, respectively 
—all of which were spoken of fuvourably by those who 
were then using them. The board then held weekly- 
mectings, to which 300 manufacturing firms were in- 
vied, for mutual consideration and suggestion; about 
half the number took notice of the invitation, and a 
large portion out of this half expressed sone sort of 
willingness to adopt smoke-consuning apparatus, but 
without giving a pledge thereto. Searcely any addition 
being made to the number of those who conformed to 
the new vrder of things, the board availed themselves 
of a clause of their statute, and appointed an inspector. 
This inspector visited no less than 500 establishments 
in Glasyow, mainly with a view to induce the owners, 
by friendly representations, to adopt smoke-consuming 
appv ius, and thus obviate the necessity for any com-~ 
pulsoty proceedings on the part of the board. A report 
made to the board in tsa) by the inspector, Mr Muir, 
gives a curious ussight into the motives which sccm to 
actuate the bulk of manufacturers in this matter, 
‘The whole boly of smoke-produeers may be com- 
prised under one or other of two classes: first, those 
who are willing to alopt really effective micans; and 
second, those who are unwilling. There are degrees 
of willtiguess, descunting from those who are really 
anxious to prevent nuisance, to those who are willing to 
do as others do; and there are degrees of unwillingness, 
arising from apathy, or a desire not to be annoyed with 
whatever con be avoided, to those who refuse point. 
blank to stir a hand, or expend a sixpence; and who 
do not hesitate to say, that amoke camuot be and never 
will be consumed; that it is not lurtful either to health 
or comtorl; that the whole ayitation is a piece of hum- 
bug, and should be put down; that Glasgow was made 
by smoke, and that without smoke its prosperity would 
evease.” "Pho ine puotor was somewhat disheartened with 
his labours and, in a published rcport, expressed his 
opinion, th & ruthag kos than stringeut legislation 
would insure the reforn.. 

How much wetter 1b would be if good sense, instead 
of acts of parliament, could accomplish all this! It is 
a wholesome feehng among Enghshmen, to dislike legis- 
lation as long ay we can do without it; and when so 
many facts tend to prove that we can keep our tuwn- 
atmosphere tolerably free from smoke, by an arrange- 
ment which economises rather than squanders money, 
surely nothing more than a hnowledge of these facts 
will he necessary to induce n anufacturers to buckle on 
the ermour of resolution, and fight the cnemy carbon 
with the useful ally oxygen? London cau add to the 
num r of instances wlustrative of our principle, We 
have been lately informed, on good authority, that one 
of the large . aar-refiners near Whitechapel computee 
hia savings at 1.500 a year, by the saving of coal, can- 
sequent on the use of cual-consuming apparatus; that 
the owne*c. u steam flour-mill, on the banks of the 
Thames, names 1.600 to 1.700 aa the saving accruing 
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metropolis, and which have so figured in the recent 
“beer-question,’ effects a saving of no less than L.2000 
per annum by this economising of coal. It must be 
remembered, that of all our great centres of population, 
London would be the most sensibly affected by any 
such reform as this, on account of the high price of 
coal, To talk to a Londoner about coal obtainable 
at six shillings a ton, is to him a sort of myth—a freak 
of the imagination which he can hardly believe to be 
real; and a saving in conl is hence a more important 
matter in his eyes than in that of a Yorkshire, or Lan- 
cashire, or Lanarkshire man. Tet the Londoner, then, 
do his part in the reform. 

Mr Muir, giving expression to a judement formed 
after visiting 500 establishments at Glasgow, speaks of 
Jukes’s apparatus in the following terms :—‘Its first 
and greatest advantage is, that as a smoke-preventer, 
so perfect is its operation, that a chimney connected 
with a furnace consuming a wagon of coal per day 
will not discharge so much smoke as an ordinary 
kitchen fire. Its second merit is, that instead of causing 
the fireman additional trouble, if saves lima much to 
which he is subject when working 2 common furnace. 
Third, the fire never being damped from the throw ing 
upon it of green (fresh) coal, the supply of steam is full 
and constant. Fourth, the fuel being supphed with a 
constantly closed door, the fire is not damped by the 
admission of cold air, nor the boiler injured by frequent 
expansion and contraction. Fifth, it is best adapted 
for the cheapest kind of coal’ 

But, as we before observed, it is not any one method 
we would advocate. Give all fair play, we say; they 
are all, or nearly all, chemically right; and what has to 
be determined is, whether they are mechanically effective. 
As to the moral, and social, and commercial aspects 
of the question, we really think it is not necessary to 
say another word. 





THE INDIAN‘'S RUSE 


Tr was the Indian summer—those few, pleasant days 
which come hke an oasis in the desert of winter, cheer- 
ing and gladdening all things; the leaves in the forest 
were all yellow and faded, yet not one fell; the tall 
grass on the prurie was unrufiled by the slightest breath 
of wind; a light-blue vapour like smoke enveloped 
every object; there was no brightness, no dazzling 
glare; but all was as still and silent as moonlight. 
It scemed as if the spirit of the departed summer had 
returned, soft and balmy, yct cold and lifeless, to haunt 
the scenes it had once made bright. The sun, that in 
the past summer had been so hot and fierce, was now 
pale and yellow: then, at his setting, he lighted up the 
west with his deep red light, like a departed hero 
leaving his glory behind him: now, he sunk cahuly 
and moon-like to rest, afew feeble rays only remaining 
to tell of his departure. The sun had set; the shades 
of evening were falling fast over forest and prairie; the 
stars were coming out one after another, as the graceful 
figure of an Indian Iad glided from the dark pine-torest, 
and made his way through the rank herbage of the 
prairie, where the undulating motion of the grass, 
which in some places reached far above his head, alone 
enabled the eye to follow his track. uA short distance 
froin the border of the forest lay the carcass of a deer. 
When within about twenty yards of the spot, the 
Indian paused ; and after examining the priming of 
the rusty, primitive-looking musket he carried, he 
crouched in silent watchfulness among the thick grass, 
which here only reached his chest. 

Na-ni-ma-kee (Thunder) was of the tribe of Sacs. 
He numbered nineteen summers, and longed to become 
@ warrior, His heart burned within him when he 
listened to the tales the old men told of mighty chiefs 
now gone to the happy hunting-grounds, or to the 
boastful recitals of deeds of bravery or cunning the 
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warriors related around the camp-fire. But there 
was another reason more powerful in his breast than 
ambition: Na-na-ma-kee loved the daughter of one ef: 
the chiefs of the tribe, and the maiden loved him. She 
was very berutifyl; her long black hair and soft dark 
eyes any European lady might have envied: her voire 
was so soft and silvery, they called her the Humming- 
bird. Often, as they wandered together, did the lovers’ 
talk of the day when Na-ni-ma-kee should be enrolled 
amongst the braves, and demand the Humming-bird for 
his bride. 

Two grizzly bears he had already slain: one more, 
and all his hopes would be fulfilled. Whilst hunt- 
ing the wild turkey, he had that morning found a 
freshly-killed deer. The heavy footprints of a bear 
toll clearly how the animal had met its death, and 
Na-nh-nia-kee well knew that ‘the grizzly’ would return 
for another feast on his victim. He had waited but a 
few minutes before a loud rustling was heard in the 
tall grass: nearer and nearer it came, until he could 
clearly distinguish bruin’s heavy shuffling tramp. The 
noise ceased; and the Indian knew, by an occasional 
low guttural growl, that the creature was busy at his 
repast. ising softly, he crept forward, step by step, 
with cat-like tread, until within a dozen paces. He 
could see the huge brute plainly tearing and crunching 
his prey. He knew that to level at any part except 
the head, would be worse than useless. *Keeping his 
eye, therefore, steadily fixed on him, he waited, musket 
in hand, in readiness for the first opportunity. At 
length the grizzly’s head wags raised with a fierce growl. 
Na-na-ma-kee was on the lee-side, therefore he knew 
the bear could not have winded him: but he saw his 
suspicions were aroused. No time was to be lost. 
Instantly he flred, and the ball entered the ereature’s 
neck. ‘The blood gushed in a torrent from the wound; 
but it was not mortal, and with a roar of mingled rage 
and agony, the bear rushed towards his unseen enemy. 
The Indian clapped his hand instinctively to his belt, 
where hung the powder-flask, to reload, but it was gone. 
Tlis only remaining chance of safety lay in flight. If 
he could reach the forest, he was safe, for the grizzly 
hear never climbs. He was ficvet, and the bear would 
follow by scent only ; for exeept, by rising on his hind- 
legs, he could not look over the high grass. It was a 
long chase, but the bear gained fast. Na-nh-ma-keo 
gave himself up for lost, when a sudden burst of 
dogs, on a burning scent, brought fresh hope to his 
heart, and in an instunt more, his pursuer was brought 
to bay by half-a-dozen fierce deer-hounds, The Indian 
turned back; but ere he reached the spot, the sharp 
crack of a rifle rung in his cars, and the huge beast 
rolled over Hfvless. 

The hunter soon made his appearance—~a thick-sct, 
weather-beaten man, entircly clad in leather; his 
hunting-shirt, breeches, and gaiters, were all of the 
same material. Many a cut from Indian knife and 
tomahawk had this singular dress turned aside; often 
had it preserved its wearer from wolf’s teeth or 
serpent’s fang. uffalo-hide, as the Indians called 
him, was a noted hunter. He stepped forward as 
quictly, and with as little appearance of excitement, as 
if it had been a racoon or prairie-dog that had fallen 
before his uncrring rifle, and beat off the hounds which 
were now mauling the dead body, striving in vain to 
tear the tough skin; then drawing the long hunter’s 
knife from his belt, he proceeded to haunch the bear, in 
order to ‘blood the dogs.’ In the meantime, the Indian 
had regained his musket, but the powder-horn was 
not te be found. The darkness enabled him to escape 
unobserved to the wood. Sadly he sat on the trunk 
of a fallen tree: all his hopes were now blighted.- He 
almost wished he had lost his life in the contest. 
Although he was not yet a warrior, his spirit would 
surely have gone to the happy hunting-grounda, if he 
had fallen nobly fighting. What a pleasant time to go 
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now, he thought, at the season of the great hunting- | pimeelf ; he is not a squaw, that he should'want others 





feasts! He wondered how many thousands,of miles of 
prairie must be burning there now to make the air here 
so warm, and full of amoke, from a land so distant, 
that none knew where it lay. When he thought of the 
Humming-bird, and how sorrowful she wold be if he 
were dead, these thoughts vanished, and he felt life 
was still dear to him. But perhaps before he should 
be a warrior, some other might buy her; for the girl 
was active and clever, could cook a bear’s ham, or 
embroider a moccason as well as any squaw. Ile 
would have the skin! Had he not as good a right to 
it as the Pale-fuce? He found the bear—he first 
struck him; perhaps he might have killed him without 
the white man's aid; he must have faced his pursuer, 
and with his long knife he surely had a chance against 
a wounded bear! The next question was how he could 
obtain the skin. His powder was gone; and he knew 
in close combat there was no hope for him, Porhxps 
he could stab the hunter in his sleep. Na-nit-ma-kce 
glided, snake-like, to the spot where the curling 
smoke of the hunter’s fire rose above the tops of the 
tall grass. Buffalo-~hide Iny a few yards from it 
asleep, but around were hi« hounds, ticd in couples 
to pegs driven into the ground, ready to warn their 
master of the approach of gny hostile toot. The Indian 
was foiled in his murderous project, yet each obstacle 
served but to increase his eagerness. 
dead bear st his feet; he dared not attempt to skin 
it, for the slightest noise would arouse the dogs. J1is 
resolution was soon taken, Creeping back a short 
distance cautiously, us before, he Jay down to watch, 
Long and wearisome appeared the night. Tle heard 
the howling of the wolves, far distant on the prairie, 
occasionally answered by a Jow growl or short bark 
from the hounds; the dismal hootings of the owls 
ia the forest; and all the strange sounds of night in 
the backwoods sounded clearer and more terrible in 
the perfect stillness of innnimate nature. 

At length morning came. At the first dawn, the 
hunter rose, and haying fresh-primed his rifle, and 
substituted the hunting-shirt for his slecping-blanket, 
commenced skinning the bear, Tu almost breathless 
eagerness, Na-nii-ma-kee watched him. One ley atter 
another was freed from its covering; a few more 
dexterous strokes of the knife, and it would be 
finished. The Indian rusv, and slunk round until he 
came between the hunter and his rifle ‘The fieree 
yells of the dogs startled Butfaio-hide. Looking back, 
he saw a pair of piercing black cyes gleaming at him, 
and the muzzle of a rusty musket within half-a-dozen 
yards of his head. 

The hunter had his share of courage, yet could not 
help fecling he was by no moans in a pleasant situa- 
tion. ‘he Indian was too near to admit a chance of 
hig missing, and yet quite far enough to give time to 
fire before the hunter could grapple with him. He felt 
it no small relief when he fieard in the Sac tongue 
theso words: ‘Stand still, and the Indian's gun 
speaks not. The Red-skin seeks not the Vale-face's 
blood? ‘Hey!’ said Buffalo-hide, forgetting that 
although he understood Sac, the Indian inight not 
‘I'm tarnation glad to hear 
it; but if you'll oblige me, just point that there iusty 
musket of yours the other way—lI should feel a tritle 
more comfortable talking to you, I guess.’ 

WNa-ni-ma-kee waited with grave courtesy until this 
specch was finished, although it was perfectly unin- 
telligible to him. ‘The Great Spirit ha yen many 
tongites to the Pale-face, he said; ‘the Red-skin has 
but one tongue.’ . : 

Buffalo-hide gave the Indian a translation of his 
speech ag civilly worded as possible, with the addi- 
tion, that a bear's ham was at his service, if he would 
like one. , 

‘When Na-nh-ma-keo is hungry, he can kill for 
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to sunt for him,’ was the reply. ' 

The hunter began to fear lest ho had unwittingly 
insulted the Indian, for the ominous-looking musket 
wns still pointed at him. ‘What do you want of me?’ 
he asked. 

‘I would have the skin,’ replied Na-na-ma-kee. ‘I 
found the grizzly bear; I watched for him long and 
patiently ; the carcajow,* on the banks of the Ottawa, 
awaiting the coming of the thirsty deer, hides not more 
cunningly among the leafy branches, than I in the 
thick grass. I first struck the creature, but missed 
the head; for the Great Spirit made the Red-skin’s 
eye to guide the arrow. ‘The fire-stick is the Pale- 
face’s weapon. Na-nit-wna-kee fled, the grizzly followed, 
as the dog pursues the wild turkey through the corn- 
field; the aest the Pale-face knows. You saved my 
life, why then should J take yours ?? 

Well, thought the lnter, I’ve heard tcll of they 
Ingin varmint shewing gratitude, and such like, but I 
can’t say as ever Tinet with it afore. It would havo 
been strange Indeed if he had, as none of them had 
any thin to thank him for, except not wantonly taking 
their lives; and in this respect he shewed the same 
kindness to a prairie-dog as to an Indian; for, just the 
sume reason—there was no usc in sicvoting the one or 
the other, They say, thought he, that an Ingin’s 
exactly Hike a dog—never forgets a good turn done 
him; but, to my thinking, they’re more like skulking 
wolves—hbold enough if there's a pack o' ’em, but skeary 
timorons devils when alone. * Yiark ye! Red-skin,” he 
saids ‘T’ve a fancy for this same skin: “tis a rigler 
screamer; beats all the bear-sins ever J set eyes on 
holler!  D’ve a oniee pack oo? beaver yonder worth 
twice the money, TH get that for you instead.’ 

Na-ni-ma-kee saw the hunter's meaning by his 
motions, although he understogl not his words: his 
brow darkened, his eye glittered like some deadly 
serport’s, when the reptile is coiled ia readiness for tire 
fatal spring, *The tongue is far from the heart,’ he 
replied: (the Pale-face’s heart says, my long gun lies 
by the beavers’ pack, my fierce dogs stand around it. 
Is Na-ni-ma-kee a fool? Dsevk not the skin to sell it,’ 
he continued, (but that Tomay he awarrior, When I 
return with it, the chiefs will say: &Na-ni-ma-kee has 
slain three grizzly bears, let him be numbered amongst 
the braves.” Then will d wear their claws as a neck- 
lace: E will take to mysclf a wife, beaatiftd as tho 
fawn, with a voice sweeter than the mocking-bird’s, I 
go! he added; ‘bring the skin after me 3 and remember, 
fessen the distance Letweon us but a bow's length, and 
the Pale-face will never more hunt the deer in the forest, 
or the buffalo on the plain. Come !—T lead the way.’ 

The hunter rose, and sulkily followed him, keeping 
himself in teadiness for any opportunity that might 
offer, to fling himself on his guide and disarm. him; but 
the Dndian’s quick eye was turned back restlessly every 
instant. Once or twice, when Buffalo-hide contrived to 
approach him more nearly, the Indian fuced suddenly 
round, aad by a significant glance at his weapon, gave 
the hunter plainly to understand, if! be valued. his Life, 
it would be prudent to keep his appointed distance. 
Nearly half a mile they proceeded thus, until Buffalo- 
hide began to fear lest he should be led to some cunyy to 
be tortured as a prisoner of war; but when he recol+ 
Jected that his life was even now in the nands of his con- 
duetor, hiis fears on this head were sctat rest. At length 
Na-nit-ma-kee stopped. ‘It is enough,’ he said: go? 

The nunter needed net to be told a second gi 
dropping his burden, he set out at a brisk pa 
goon reached the spot where he had passed th : 
vious night. Fe knew it would be useless to pursue” 
the robber. ar 1 made up Jus mind to the loss of tho 
bear’s-skin. 
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#} ‘Na-nd-ma-kee returned in triumph to his éribe; ho 
H evas made a warrior, and the Humming-hird became 
i) his bride. Many years had passed away. It was 
winter, the snow lay thickly on the ground, and the 
trees were clothed with its fantastic foliage. In a 
village of the Sacs, around the council-fire, sat the 
braves in deep and grave deliberation. The squaws 
and papouses were hurrying to and fro, or standing in 
groups of three and four, conversing in eager whispers. 
All was excitement. A war-party had returned, bring- 
ing with them a Pale-face, whom they had captured. 
The prisoner stood bound to a sapling, his arms 
fastened behind him. He was an old man; the snows 
of many winters were on his head, yet he was still 
strong and active; his figure unbent, and his arm full 
of vigour. But one pipe was smoked ere the chiefs had 
decided the captive should be tortured. They unbound 
him from the tree, and had already commenced tying 
him to a etake in the centre of the village, when a tall 
figure was seen coming over the prairic. 

The prisoner’s eye brightened for a moment as that 
form approached ; the knot of Indians who stood round 
all made way for the new-comer. His moccasons, 
thickly fringed with scalp-locks, his rich and massive 
wampum-belt, and handsomely ornamented pipe, all 
shewed he was a great chief. From what he could 
learn, the captive found he had been long absent on a 
trail, and the tribe knew not when he would return, or 
the council would not have been held in his absence. 

‘T have something to tell the great chief before I die,’ 
said the captive. Na-na-ma-kec—for it was he—came 
forward; unwillingly, he, too, had evidently recognised 
an old acquaintance. 

‘Speak,’ he said, at the same time motioning the 
Indians to withdraw: ‘what seck you ?’ 

‘Don’t you recollect the day when [ saved you from 
the hug of the bear?’ said the old man: ‘you sant 
then you could not take my life, will you let me be 
murdered now ?’ 

The chict’s lip curled with a smile of scorn, as he 
replied: ‘ Na-ni-ina-kee owes hin nothing; the grizzly 
bear was slain for his skin, not to save a Red-skin's hfe! 
Na-na-ma-kee’s un was empty, his powder gone, or 
the white hunter's bones would now be bleaching on 
the prairic, a3 a punishment for his daring to enter the 
hunting-grounds of the Sacs.’ 

‘You sneaking sarpint!’ said Buffiilo-hide, who, 
finding his entreaties of no avail, gave vent to his 
indignation at having been thus imposed on—as usual, 
when he was excited, making use of his native tongue, 
unmindful whether the person addressed understood 
him or not—‘you reptile, to desave me with your fine 
speeches of gratitude. Homsomever, sure as shootin’, 
I'll sarve ye out. If you and yer dirty friends there 
murder me, I'll ict ’em know the shabby trick 
Mg played me about that same skin—took it home, 

"Nl answer for it, and said as how you'd a killed un 
yourself! But I'll let ’em know the truth. “That there 
Ingin,” I’ll say, “has got a forked tongue,” as you call 
it in your fine humbugging way of speaking—“ a rattle- 
snake’s ig nothing to it.”’ He paused, as if astunished 
that this speech had no effect on the chief; but when 
Na-ni-ma-kee turned to leave him, without giving 
any answer, he recollected that most probably the 
Indian had not understood a word of it; he therefore 
commenced a speech of like import in the Sac tongue, 
The stern features of ‘the Indian were conyulsed and 
distorted, as the whirlwind of passion swept over them; 
ca an instant ere they became grave and calm 
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re, 
le-face,” he muttered, ‘it is enough; your life 
shall be saved. Yonder, where the tall chestnut towers 
above the trees on the river’s edge, lies a canoe—the 
river passed, you are eafe. My brethren and my chil- 
in,’ he said, turning to the crowd, who were waiting, 
eagerly impatient to begin torturing their victim—‘ the 
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of the prairie-grass, i penedih my’ 
even now, witht the snows of sixty winters cay nig head, 
it were as vain for the Red-skins to pursue me ex for the 
bear to chasg the squirrel among the boughs of the tall 
pine-forest.” Let us try this lying warrior, and prove 
his words to be but wind. Loose him; let him run as 
far ag his arm can cast the tomahawk. When you 
bring him back, let his tortures be double, as is his 
face.’ A shout of applause from the warriors greeted 
this speech. Buffalo-hide was unbound, a tomahawk 
placed in his hand, which he was told to throw in 
whatever direction he pleased; in an instant, it went 
whizzing through the air, and remained quivering in 
the ground, nearly half-way to the tree which Na-ni- 
ma-kee had pointed out. A contemptuous laugh burst 
from the assembled warriors. ‘The Pale-face’s arm is 
strong,’ said they ; ‘but knows he not where the river 
lics ? the rapids are strong and the stream wide—no 
swimmer can cross it.’ The captive walked slowly to 
the spot where the weapon had fallen ; Na-na-ma-kee 
raisel his arm, and fifty braves were instantly in 
pursuit, whooping like demons. 

The old hunter, as he ran heavily before them, looked 
like a wounded buffalo chased by a pack of hungry 
wolves; his broad massive form contrasting well with 
the light symmetrical figures of the Indians. The 
distance between them and their prey had lessened one- 
half by the time he reached the river. The canoe lay 
precisely where Na-ni-ina-kee had told him: he leaped 
into it, and with a few vigorous strokes, was soon far 
from the land. Loud and terrible rang the yells of his 
Datiled pursuers in his cars; a few hurled their toma- 
hawks at the cance, but they dropped harmlessly in the 
water around it. The canoe was within a few yards of 
the opposite bank, when one, better aimed than the 
rest, struck the hunter in the shoulder, and his arm 
dropped uscless by his side. .A moment’s delay would 
have been fatal. Without heeding the pain he suffered, 
he appled his whole strength to the right-hand paddle, 
and brought the canoe to graze the bank; one spring, 
and he was in safity. The canoe shot like an arrow 
dowu the rapids, and was dashed to atoms over the falls, 





MR LAYARD’S NEW WORK ON THE 
MESOPOTAMIAN CITIES. 


Tur publication of Mr Layard’s first work, Nineveh 
and its Nemains, in 1848, produced a sensation-of inte- 
rest which will not be soon forgotten. To find so much 
all at once revealed to us, of cities rendered familiar 
in name by Scripture, but which had been lost to the 
observation of civilised man since long before the days 
of Alexander the Great, took everybody by surprise ; 
nor was tlie gratification lessened by the reflection, 
that the revelation had been, in the main, the work of 
an unpretending attvché of the British embassy at 
Constantinople. While we were enjoying the account 
of his excavations, and rushing to the British Museum 
to see the many remains of ancient sculpture which 
he had disintorred and sent home, the author of the 
work, as we now learn, had returned to his duty at the 
Turkish capital—there, however, to rest but a little 
time. So carly as August 1849, Mr Layard was once 
more on Jus way to the banks of the Tigris, commis- 
sioncd by the trustees of the British Museum to make 
further inveggtigations, and obtain further relics. He 
prosecuted is work for another year, and the result 
is now before us in a goodly volume, containing many 
pictorial illustrations.* 








* Discoveries in the Rutas of NineveA and Babylon ; with Travels 
tn Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert: being the Result of « 
Second Expedition, $c. By Austen H, Layard, M.P. Murray: 
London, 1858, s 
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neveh-—and at Hillah, on the Buphrates, where are to 
be seen the mounds forming the sole remains of the Great 
Babylon. The objects actually excavated or cleared 
from the rabbish, are chiefly of the same kinds as those 
described in Mr Layard’s former work. There are 
Many additions to those colossuses representing human 
headed and winged bulls, which appear to have been 
&0 extensively used by tho ancient Assyrians us orna- 
ments for their palaces. Some of these edifices are now 
pretty well cleared out, fully manifesting the grandeur 
of that ancient kingdom. All of the rooms and pas- 
sages being, as before, panelled with alabaster sculptures 
representing events, and some of them bearing cunci- 
form inscriptions, which have been interpreted, we 
obtain a atill improved insight into the history of 
ancient Nineveh and its line of kings. Clear traccs 
of a progress in the arts are discernible, from about 
twelve down to seven centuries befyre Christ, when 
the kingdom was near its termination. 

One of the most remarkahle of the new facts, is the 
discovery that Sennacherib, the king spolen of in 
Scripture, was the builder of the great palace of Kou- 
yunjik. 
and the wall sculptures and inscriptions depict his 
victories, Among his other collisions, that with 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, is fiuthfully recorded there, 
in tolerable conformity with the narrative in the 
Book of Kings. Even the amount of gold treasure 
taken is the same in both of these histories; while there 
is a difference in the statements regarding the silver, 

The bas-reliefs from a particular chamber in the 
palace at Kouyunjik, ‘represented the siege and capture 
by the Assyrians of a city evidently of great extent 
and importance. It appears to have been detended 
by double walls, with battlements and towers, and by 
fortified outworks. The country around was hilly 
and wooded, producing the fig and the vine. ‘Lhe 
whole power of the great king secms to have been 
called forth to take this stronghold. In no other 
sculptures were so many armcd warriors scen drawn 
up in array before a besieged city. In the first rank 
were the kneeling archers, those in the second were 
bending forward, whilst those in the third discharged 
their arrows standing upright, and were mingled with 
spearmen and slingers—the whole forming a compact 
and organised phalanx. The reserve consisted of lurge 
bodies of horsemen and charioteers. Against the forti- 
fications had been thrown up as many as ten banks or 
mounts, compectly built of stoncs, bricks, earth, and 
branches of trees, and seven battering-rams had already 
been rolled up to the walls.’ The besi-ged, on the 
other hand, were seen to haye made cqually great and 
suitable preparations. ‘Spearmen, archers, and slingers 
thronged the battlements and towcrs, sho scring arrows, 


javelins, stones, and blazing torches upon the assail-' 


ants. Part of the city having been taken, a great 
number of prisoners and a large quantity of spoils 
were scen before the king, who sat on his throne, with 
two arrows in his left hand and a bow in his right— 
the umbrella, significant of royalty, over him—- the 
captives brought before him for sentence, and lel- 
horses with attendants behind. Above his head was 
inscribed: ‘Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the 
country of Assyria, sitting on the throne of judgment 
before the city of Lachish. I give permission for its 
slaughter.’ The Jewish physiognomy of the prisoners 
ig striking. Mr Layard, therefore, sets up these slabs 
as an illustration of the capture of Lachish, alluded to 
in the 18th chapter of the Book of Kings. 

The sculptures are generally well executed to a 
certain extent; that is, profile figures are represented 
in tolerably fair proportion ; but there is no euch thing 





His name appears as such in an inscription, | 















ss grouping, atill leas of asec Tarsop.cf the | 
arts must be considered Hye wanded, fox thw: Baisidings 
shew the true arch; and the areltitectural prog 

seem to have been magnificent. Iron was bet in 
eennection with bronze ‘or copper, as if that earller 
ruetal had not yet given way. And here we may efte ° 
t remark of the author, that, since tin was bhy 
obtained by the Assyrians from Phoenicia, that used 
in the bronze articles lately brought from the banke 
of the Tigris to the British Museum, may have been 
exported from our island nearly 3000 years ago! 

The whole process of extracting blocks from the 
quarry, and placing them as colossal sculptured figures 
at the gates of the king's palace, ia delineated on a 
succession of slabs. We first eee the block carried on 
a river in a boat—then landed amidst crowds—then, 
in its caryed form, drawn forwards to assume its proper 
place in the huilling. Wonder has often been ex- 
pressed regarding the means by which the ancients 
raised, transported, and finally posed largo blocks of 
stone. We here see a hall-civilised people, of perhaps 
the tenth century before Christ, engaged in that very 
work. ‘The mags has been placed on a kind of sledge 
or truck, moving over rollers, which, as soon as lefts 
behind by the advancing sledge, are brought again to 
the front by parties of men, who are inder the control 
of overseers armed with staves. A multitude, arranged 
in four rows, pull on the mass by as many ropes, while 
others help it forward front behind with levers. The 
tigure, when about to be put into ita final position, no 
longer lies horizontally on the sledge, but is raised by 
men with ropes and forked wooden props. It is kept 
in its erect position by beams, held together by cross- 
bars and wedges: and, what is curious, such was 
precisely the kind of framework used by our modern 
workmen when they moved these huge sculptures in 
the British Museum, 

Mr Layard had fully a hundred men, natives of the 
country, cugayed in his excavations, and in removing the 
sculptures. They were amply remunerated with about 
fivepence a day each. He describes the whole of the 
operations in © most interesting manner, here and there 
writing in a pleasing strain of sentiment, as in the fol- 
lowing instance :—' By the 25th of January the colossal 
lions, forming the portal to the great hall in the north- 
west palace of Nimroud, were reudly to be dragged to 
the river-bank, ‘Vhe walls and the sculptured panelling 
had been removed from both sides of them, and they 
stood isolated in the midst of the ruins. We rode ono 
calm cloudless night to the mound, to look at then for 
the last time before th y were taken from their old 
resting-places. The moon was at her full; and as we 
drew nigh to the edge of the deep wall of earth rising 
around them, her sott light was creeping over the stern 
features of the uman heads, and driving it before the 
dark shadows which still clothed the Hon forms. One 
by one, the hmbs of the gigantic sphinacs emerged from 
the gloom, until the monsters were unveiled before ua. 
I shall never forget that night, or the emotions which 
these venerable figures caused within me. A few hours 
more, and they were to stand no longer where they had 
stood unscathed amidst the wreck of man and his 
works fur ages. It seemed almost sacrilege to tear 
them from their old huunts, to make them a mere 
wonder-stock to the busy crowd of a new world. They 
were better suited to the desolation around them; for 
they had guarded the palace in its glury, wud it wae for 
them to watch over it in its ruin. Sheik Abd-ur- 
Rahman, who had ridden with us to the mound, was 
troubled with ng such reflections. He gazed listlessly 
at the grim imayes, wondercd at the folly of the Franks, 
thought the night cold, and turncd his mare towards 
the tents. Wo» scarecly heeded his going, but stood 
speechless in the deserted portal, until the shadows 
began to creep again over ita hoary guardians.’ 

In addition to all the interest arising from the 
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excavations, the descriptions of the remains of ancient 
art and grandeur, and the ‘additions to history thus ac- 
quired, Mr Layard’s book has a value altogether apart 
from these considerations, in its reports of the present 
condition of Mesopotamia, and its animated descriptions 
of the half-barbarous life which prevails there. We see, 
in a most striking light, how a government which can 
oppress but not protect, will, in a few ages, reduce to a 
comparative desert a land which natare has calculated 
to be the seat of a large and happy population, The 
nearest approach to the same state of things in con- 
nection with European history, is presented by the 
condition of the American dependencies of Spain, 
where a monstrous selfishness has constantly been seen 
defeating its own ends. The two beautiful valleys 
connected with the Persian Gulf, where, thirty ecnturies 
ago, there were large commercial cities, an organised 
government, palaces, canals, roads, and a laborious 
culture, are now occupied by a few Arabian tribes, 
possessed only of herds and flocks, constantly at war 
with each other, and expose to continual pillage from 
wandering robbers, having no dwellings better than 
hovels, no roads, no canals, no bridges, no organised 
social arrangements of any kind. It adds not a little 
to the extraordinary and striking character of Mr 
Layard’s enterprise, that he had to live in continual 
readiness to protect himself and his workmen by force 
of arms. Often they saw the rapacious Bedonins, but 
always under such precautions as prevented attack. 
Of course, the whole social state of the country is of a 
4 wretched character; and yet there are not wanting a 
few streaks of rehef in certain moral habitndes, as that 
which forbids all injury to a gucst, and even in the 
‘| external romance which belongs tu so stirring and so 
rude a life. 

Amongst the Arabian tribes, as amongst the ancient 
Spartans, theft is held in honour, and discredit. at- 
taches only to him who is detected or frustrated in his 
atlompts. While traveling in company with a sheik 
named Suttum, Mr Layard found one morning a rageed 
sickly-looking youth seated in his guest-tent. He 
was a relation of Suttum, and his story was highly 
characteristic. His father being too poor to equip bim 
in Jife, he had to provide for himself, and his tirst step 

yas to obtain a horse. ‘Leaving in his father’s tent all 
his clothes, except his dirty keflich and his tattered 
aba, and without communicating his plan to his friends, 
he bent his way to the Euphrates. For three months, 
his family, hearing nothing of him, believed him to be 
dead. During that time, however, he had lived in the 
river-jungle, hiding himself during the day in the 
thickets, and prowling at night round the tents of the 
Aneyza, in search of a mare that might have strayed, 
or might be less carefally guarded than usual. At 
length the object of his ambition was found, and such 
amare had never been seen before; but, alas! her legs 
were bound with iron shackles, and he had brought no 
file with him. Ife sueeeeded in leading her tu some 
distance from the eneampment, where, as morning 
dawned, to avoid detection, he was obliged to leave his 
prize, and return to his hiding-place. He was now on 
his way back to his tents, intending to set forth again, 
after reeruiting his strength, on new adventures in 
acarch of a mare and spear, promising to be wiser in 
future, and carry a file under his cloak, Suttam 
seemed very proud of his relative, and introduced him 
to me as a promising, if not distinguished character.’ 

In this anecdote, an important feature uf the economy 
| of Arab life is touched upon. We have all heard 
| much of the love of these people for their horses, and 
|| how they have sometimes refused cnormous sums for a 
‘| favourite animal, ‘To understand,’ says Mr Layard, 
‘how a man, who has not even bread to feed himself 
and his children, can withstand the temptation of such 
large sums, it must be remembered that, besides the 
proverbial affection felt by the Bedouin for his mare, 
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which might perhaps not be proof against such a test, ; 
he is entirely dependent upon her for‘his happiness, his — 
glory, and, indeed, his very existence. An Arab, pos 
sessing a mare unrivalled in apeed and endurance, is 
entirely his own master, and can defy the world. 
Once on its back, no one can catch him. He may 
rob, plunder, fight, and go to and fro as he lets. 
Without his mare, money would be of no value to hint. 
it would either become the prey of some one moro 
powerful and better mounted than himself, would be 
spent in festivities, or be distributed amongst his kins- 
mcn’—tor, it appears, the Bedouin only robs for the 
sake of excitement, and not with any view to enrich 
himself, his custom being to be as free in giving away, 
as zealous to acquire. 

A first-class Arabian horse would not fulfil to the 
eye that beau-ideal of the animal, which has been 
formed in a country where size and condition are 
primary requisites. ‘The Arab horse,’ says Mr Layard, 
‘ig more remarkable for its exquisite symmetry and 
beautiful proportions, united with wonderful powers of 
endurance, than for extraordinary speed: its colour 
is generally white, light or dark gray, light chestnut, 
and bay, with white or black fect. Black is exceedingly 
rare; aud I do not remember ever to have seen dun, 
sorrel, oy dapple. Their average height is from 14 hands 
to 148, rarely reaching 15; I have seen only one mare 
that exceeded it. Notwithstanding the smallness of 
their stature, they often possess grent strength and 
countge. To was ercdibly informed, that a celebrated 
mare, of the Marekia breed, now dead, carried two 
men in chain-armour beyond the reach of their Ancyza 
pursucrs. But their smost remarkable and valuable 
quality, is the power of performing long and arduous 
marches upon the sinallest possible allowance of food 
and water, It is only the mare of the wealthy Bedouin 
that gets even a regular feed of about twelve handfuls 
of’ parley. or of rice in the husk, once in twenty-four 
hours. During the spring alone, when the pastures are 
green, the horses of the Arabs are sleek and beautifal 
in appearance. At other times, they eat nothing but 
the withered herbs and seanty hay gathered from the 
parched soil, and are Jean and unsightly. They are 
never placed under cover during the intense heat of an 
Arabian summer, nor protected from the biting cold of 
the desert winds during winter. The saddle is rarely 
taken from their backs, nor are they ever cleaned or 
groomed. Thus apparently neglected, they are but 
skin and bone; and the townsman marvels to see an 
animal, which he would scarcely take the trouble to 
ride home, valued almost beyond price. Although 
docile as a lamb, and requiring no other guide than the 
halter, when the Arab mare hears the war-ery of the 
tribe, and secs the quivering spear of her rider, her 
eyes glitter with fire, her blood-red nostrils open 
wide, her neck is nobly arched, and her tail and mane 
are raised and spread out to the wind. The Bedouin 
proverb says, that a high-bred mare, when at full speed, 
should hide her rider between her neck and her tail.’ 

Some few odd matters may be selected from Mr 
Layard’s book for the amusement of our readers. For 
example, we learn that the Arabs have no opiates. On 
an English doctor asking what they did with one who 
could not sleep, the answer was: ‘Dol why, we make, 
use of him, and set him to watch the camels” They 
have a singular custom called Vhar, by which, if a 
murder has been committed, and not atoned for in the 
usual way by payment of tho prescribed fine, not 
merely the murderer, but any person related to him 
within the fifth degree, may be put to death by the 
relatives of the victim. A consequence of this strange 
rule is, that the Arabs are always scrupulous about 
divulging their names when away from homie, lest 
they should encounter some one who has a revenge 
to take for some long-past murder. ‘Frequently the 
homicide himself will wander from tent to tent. ever 
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ee < Fpenert, or even rove through the . towns, and 
i on its borders, with a chain round his neck 
and. in rags, begging contributions {rom the charitable, 
to enable him to pay the apportioned blood-money.’ It 
ja striking how nearly these customs resemble certain 
practices amongst the people of Scotland in carly 
times. Travelling with a sheik named Mijwell one 
day, Mr Layard was surprised by his distinguishing 
the footprints of two men in the loose soil, as those of 
a couple of Shammar thieves returning from the Kur- 
dish encampments. ‘The sagacity of the Bedouin in 
determing, from such marks, whether of man or 
beast, and, from similar indications, the tribe, time of 
passing, and business, of those who may have Icft 
them, with many other particulars, is well known.’ . . 

He ‘can draw conclusions from the footprints and 
dung of animals that would excite the astonishment 
of a European. He will tell whether the camel was 
loaded or unloaded, whether recently fed or suffering 
from hunger, whether fatigued or fresh, the time when 
it passed by, whether the owner was a man of the 
desert or the town, whether a friend or foe, and seme 

times even the name of his tribe. Thave frequently 
been cautioned by my Bedouin companions, not to 
dismount from my dromedary, that my footsfops might 
not be recognised as those of a stranger..... ‘Chis 
quickness of perception is the result of continual 
observation, and of caution enconraged from. varlicst 
youth. When the warriors of a tribe are engaged in 
distant forays or in war, their tents and tlocks are 
frequently left to the care of a mere child. He must 
receive strangers, amoug whom nminy be those having 
claims of blood upon his family, and must guard | 
against marauders, who may be lurking about the | 
encampment. Every unknown sign and mark must 

be examined and accounted for. If he should see the 

track of a horseman, he must ask himself why vue so 
near the dwellings did not stop to eat bread or drink 
water? Was hea spy, one of a party meditating an 
attack? or a traveler, who did not know the site of the 
tents? When did he pass?) From whenee did he 
come? Whilst the child in a civilised country is still 

under the care of its nurse, the Bedouin bey is com- 

pelled to exercise his Inzhest faculties, anc on his 

prudence and sagacity may sometimes depend the 

safety of his tribe.’ 

Mr Layard has piven us many interesting notices re- 
garding the wild-sports of Mesopotamia, and one which 
seems peculiar and curious-—hawkiny at the gazelle: i 
but our space is more than exhausted, and we must bid 
arcluctant adieu to one of the most fascinating books 
it has been our lot to meet for a Jong tinie 





AN UNFORTUNATE FEATURE IN 
GREAT CITIES 

Tut House of Commons recently granted to Mr Hume 
a return of the number of persons apprehended for 
being drunk and guilty of disorderly conduct, in the 
streets of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, respec- 
tively, for a series of years, up to the close of 1851. 
Taking the last year embraced in this curious return, 
jt appears that the number of persons drunk and 
disorderly picked up in London (or more properly, | 
the whole metropolis), was 24,203, the populition 
being 2,526,693—or about 1 in 106; in Edipbargi, 
with a population of 166,000,the number was 2794—or 
about 1 in 60; whilo in Glasgow, with a population of 
888,657, the number was 14,870—or 1 in 22. In other 





words, Glasgow seems to be three times more given to 
jntoxication than Edinburgh, and five times more 
drunken than London! 





These statistics have led to some altercation. Instead 
of simply adopting the facts, and making the best of 
them, certain journalists of Glasgow,have attempted 
¢o explain away the spparent drunkenness of their 






city, and to fasten a quarrel on the | ian news- 
paper for having drawn ‘attention to ii subject. 
All these wranglings are profitiess. That Glasgow is 
distinguished for its intemperance, is a ane to 
be looked distinctly in the face; and whether other 
cities are a little less given to the same vice, ia of no 
importance, one way or other. Each city has the duty 
of caring in a peculiar manner for itself; and on this 
ground, what the Glasgow authorities have to do, is, to 
consider by what prudent means the great reproach 
can be removed from amongst them. Having always 
felt a warm interest in Glasgow—looking, indeed, on 
its rapid rise, its great energy, and its wealth, as 
something marvellous and to be proud of, in a country 
which was so poor and backward as Scotlaud was a 
century ago—we cannot be supposed to refer to the 
present subject in an invidious spirit. Our object 
would be to aid in curing a great evil, of which all 
have occasion to he ashamed, 

Tt has been remarked in favour of the western 
capital, that its population is substantially different 
from that of Edinburgh and London; but when we 
take the similar city of Manchester, where it appears, 
from. 2 newspaper report, that the annual captures of 
drunk and diserdely persons by the police are only 
523, or oue in stv Aundied, we see that this forms no 
sound defence, 

The comparative drunkenness of both Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, in coutrast with southern cities, appears 
to us a subject cudnently worthy of consideration and 
inquiry. It expnot be pretended that the means of 
education, ov of impressing the religious and moral 
feelings, are wanting in either city. It is indeed 
said, Hiatt these are most abundant in the more drunken 
city. *How comes it that, while the extemal life and 
professions of so maiy are decent, there are at the 
same time so inany who are given up to a shameful 
career of Intemperance? It shews a sad want of what 
we would eall moral coherence and unity in these 
populations. raising the idea, that there must now be 
vast numbers of people in our large towns who are 
not reached by any of the existing means of discipline, 
or rather, may be said to stand in antagonism to all 
such applianecs. ‘Phese are unhealthy traits of our 
social state, and we hope they will reccive attention, 
with a view to some remcdial measure, instead of being 
sheltered fiom public discussion, 

Since the above was in type, some revised statistics 
have appeared, by which at would seem that the manner 
in which the cases of drunkenness coming under the 
cognizance of the police of Fdinburgh and Glasgow 
have been recorded, eaves some reason for doubt as to 
which of the two cities occupies the least favourable 
position. But the matter in its whole aspect remains 
pretty much us it was, and in any point of view is 
deserving of the culightened consideration which we 
have craved for it, 













A WORD ON CANATIA., 


Tun glut which has lately taken place in the matter 
of emigration to the gold-colonies of Australia, will 
naturally turn obscrvation onee more towards tho 
United States and Canadas, cither of which offers a 
bonndless field for the reception of an industrious and 
well-disposed class of emig units, At present, one of 
the great subjects of debate i the United States’ legis~ 
lature, is the Homestead Bill, by which it is actually 
intenled to gave sections of governmenteland for 
nothing, the mere cost of title excepted, and that will 
probably be only a few shillings. Something of the 
gine kind 1s agitated in Western Canada; the object 
being to attract emigrants; for the more settlers there 
are, the 14<.. is the prosperity of the country promoted. 
Independently of these plans of giving Madd gratia, 
there is everywhere xo pbundance of properties wholly 

















xt Mbky easy termes. 

‘time reach us, ft appears that great improvements are 
taking place in Canada, and that, in point of fact, there 
ja an emigration into the colony from different 
of the United States. The emigration from the States 
into our district of Lower Canada has been so consi- 
derable, as to make a perceptible increase in the 
population. Through this tract, a railway is now in 
process of construction from Montreal to Portland. 
Great part of Upper Canada is equal to the best lands 
of the United States, and some of it is even more 
fertile. High authority states that, near Toronto, 
one hundred bushels of wheat huve been obtained 
from a single acre. A gentleman, for several years 
a resident of Upper Canada, states that that portion 
of it which lies between Kingston and Sandwich, 
and extends back from the shores of Lake Erie— 
from some points forty, and from others one hundred 
miles—is capable of supplying all Kurope with the 
grain it requires, besides producing cattle and shcep, 
hemp and flax, and yielding iron, copper, lead, lime, mar], 
and gypsum. Another resident states, that ‘ Upper 
Canada is capable of supporting, by agricultural pur- 
suits alone, at least 5,000,000 of additional inhabitants.’ 

In regard to farming, the same mistakes were at first 
made in Canada as are in all new colonies and countries. 
Now, however, over large tracts of some of the best 
land of the province, is to be seen as good farming as 
one could desire to meet with. Gentlemen of independent 
property have set the example in many of the most 
eligible situations for settlers ; substantial farmers 
from England and Scotland have followed, and have 
introduced with success all the best practices of 
the old country. Great attention has been peid to 
the importation of the best stock from Britain; the 
markets, therefore, of Toronto, [amilton, Kingston, 
and other towns, are supplicd with excellent meat. An 
objection to the growth of roots and crops that had 
been entertained by the smaller farmers, without much 
capital or enterprise—namely, the difficulty of pre- 
venting their freezing in the winter—had been cavsily 
overcome by the superior class of farmers. 

Of Lower Canada, we have space only to say that it, 
too, is improving, though it is allowed that the extremes 
of heat and cold which characterise it, render emigra- 
tion thither less invitmg. Here it must be said, that 
the climate of the Western Canadian territory has been 
considerably misrepresented. In Upper Canada, in con- 
formity to a general law of the North American climate, 
which becomes milder as the degrees of longitude in- 
crease, the cold is not hy any means so severe or the winter so 
long. An interesting pamphlet on this subject has lately 
been published by Professor Hind of Toronto, in which 
he shews very convincingly the ‘decided superiority’ 
of Upper Canada ‘for agricultural purposes over the 
state of New York, the northern part of Oluo and 
Illinois, the states of Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, tho 
Far West, and the whole of New England—in a word, 
over the wheat-growing states generally ;’ and that the 
emigrant, ‘in preferring any part of the United States 
for farming purposcs, is actually selecting for himself a 
climate of greater winter cold and summer heat, and 
not only more unhealthy, but also far more hazardous 
to the agriculturist than that which obtains in the 
Canadian peninsula.’ * 

Within the last few years, by the construction of 

canals, and other favourable circumstances, the indus- 
try of Canada has been stimulated and her resources 
developed with extraordinary rapidity. From Lake 
Eric, and of course from Lakes Huron and Michigan, 
sailing and steam vessels can now descend to the ocean 
and return. To cnable them to do this, the Welland 
Canal, passing by the Falls of Niagara, and connecting 
Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, has been constructed; 
‘ gpd aleo along the St Lawrence, where falls in that 











the Canadians enjoy 
other canals—the Rideau Canal, 128 miles lon colle 
necting Kingston on Lake Ontario with By-Town oA 
the Ottawa; and the Chambly Canal, eleven miles long, 
which connects Lake Champlain with the St Lawrenos, 


locka, ard all 
Besides these, 


near Montreal. Through the canala on the St Law- 
rence, in 1850, passed 7166 vessela and of 
which 6827 were British and 839 American, and the 
acgregate tonnage was 647,322 tons; and through the 
Welland Canal, 4761 veesels and steamers, of which 
2692 were British and 1799 American, and the aggre- 
gate tonnage was 587,100 tons. In 1840, the exports 
amounted to 1,475,000 dollars, and in 1850, to 18,290,000. 
The imports have increased in nearly the same ratio, 
being, in 1850, about 15,950,000 dollars. 

The resources of Canada, are soon to be still farther 
developed by the construction of railways, which are 
much better adapted for the country and climate than 
canals. Let any one, says Mr T'remenheere, take up 
the map of Lritish North America, and consider 
what will be the effect of the completion of that mag- 
nificent system of railway communication, which, 
beginnmg at Halifax, is about to pass from Nova 
Scotia, through New Brunswick to Quebec, frdm 
thence to Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
through the entire length of Upper Canada to its 
western extremity, opposite Detroit; there to meet the 
already constructed railway across the state of Michi- 
gan to Chicago, and onward towards the Mississippi, 
which will be reached within the next few years, by 
a line now in progress. ‘Let the branch-lines from the 
main one be then tractd—from Prescott on the St 
Lawrence, to By-Town on the Ottawa, now under con- 
struction; from Toronto to Lake Simcoe, and on to 
Lake Huron, already commenced; from Toronto to 
Guclph and Goderich; from Hamilton to Niagara, to 
connect with the lines through the state of New 
York, &e. 

Glance next, for a moment, at their towns :— 
Hamilton, beneath a bold escarpment, and infolding 
hills, richly covered with the primeval forest; the 
undulating plain on which it stands diversificd with 
foliage, cultivation, and villas ; the inlet from the Lake, 
which forms its harbour, presenting an agreeably varied 
outline: Toronto, spreading over a wide and gently- 
rising plateau on the lake shore; handsomely built, 
increasing rapidly, amd possessing public buildings 
which, in dimensions, in taste, and solidity, are sur- 
passed by few of « similar kind in the second-rate 
towns in England: Kingston, also shewing signs of 
prosperity and progress; occupying an important 
position at the head of the Rideau Canal: Montreal, 
alive w ith commerce, and pleasing the eye with the grace- 
ful forms of the hills around; some of its old, narrow, 
and somewhat picturesque strects, reminding one of 
europe: Quebec, with its undying interest, its beauty 
of position and outline, its crowd of masts along the 
wharfs, its flects at anchor below the citadel, its quaint 
old strects, and busy population. 

Let all these circumstances be weighed—the great 
natural resources of these provinces, the energy now at 
work in developing them, the inducements thereto 
held out by the home-growth of a consuming popula- 
tion, and by the expanding facilities of transport, either 
to the home or the foreign market—and it will be seen 
how extensive a field is there opening for the still 
further employment of British labour and capital. 
The ordinary interest of capital in Canada is 6 per 
cent. ; the ordinary price of common labour in Upper 
Canada is 28. to 88.aday; and as all common articles 
aro admitted under a low revenue tariff of from 24 to 
12$ per cent. the ueual articles of consumption, 
including provi are cheap and good. Tha prin- 
ciple, indeed, of the Canadian tariff, is to levy pratty 
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in tho colony oF 
to place revenue duties on 
aa the wante of the 
parties emigrating 
4 never know what taxes are; for the home-country 
| relieves the colony of all charges as regards external 
policy, and the expenses of the local government are 
| comparatively trifling. In short, what a man makes 
by his industry in Canada is his own; while what 
he realises in England needs to be divided with the 
tax-collector. 

The manner in which the great question of clemen- 
tary education has been dealt with in Canada is worthy 
of attention, not only from the effect which it is likely 
to produce in Canada itself, but also from its general 
interest. Having in a recent paper goue considerably 
into this branch of the subject, it need here only be 
mentioned, that the prevince has been provided with 
an excellent system of schools of different grades—a 
system infinitely more perfect than that which prevails 
in the parish-school establishment in Scotland. 1t is 
encouraging to know, that the number of publicly-sup- 
ported schools reported as exisiung in Upper Canada this 
year amounts to 3059; and that the number of pupils 
in these schools is 151,891. With what earnestness the 
people have engaged in the cause of education, is shewn 
by the published account of the ‘Proceedings at the 
Ceremony of laying the chief Corner-stonc of the Normal 
and Model School and Education Offices, by the arl 
of Elgin, Governor-General,’ at Toronto, in July 1851. 
From an address delivered on the ground by the Rev. 
Dr Ryerson, chief-superintendent, we learn that the 
institution is designed tu accommodate 200 teachers in 
training, and 600 pupils in the model school; and that 
the land set apart for it is an entire square, consisting 
of nearly eight acres, two of which are to be devoted 
toa botanical garden, three to agricultural experiments, 
and the remainder to the buildings of the institution, 
and to grounds for the gymnastic exercises of students 
and pupils. To accomplish this project, a public grant 
has been made of L.15,000—‘ an enlightened liberality 
on the part of our legislature, in advance of that of any 
other legislature on the American continent.’ Near the 
close of his address, the chicf-superintendent remarks : 
‘There are four circumstances which cucourage the 
most sanguine anticipations in regard to our educational 
future. The first is, the avowed and entire absence of 
all party-spirit in the school affairs of our country, 
from the provincial legislature down tu the smallest 
municipality. The second is, the preeedence which 
our legiglature has taken of all others on the western 
side of the Atlantic, in providing for normul-school 
instruction, and in aiding teachers to avail themselves 
of its advantages. The third is, that the people of 
Upper Canada have, during the last year, voluntarily 
taxed themselves, for the salaries ct teachers, in a 
larger sum, in proportion tv their numbers, and hay 
kept open their schools, on an average, morc months, 
than the neighbouring citizens of the great state of 
New York. The fourth is, that the essential requisites 
of suitable and excellent text-books have been intro- 
duced into our schools, and adopted almost by gencral 
acclamation; and that the facilities for furnishing all 
our schools with the necessary books, maps, and appa- 
yatus, will soon be in advance of those of any other 
country” In fact, the system of education now estab- 
lished in Canada, far exceeds, in its comprehensive 
details, anything catablished in the United Kingdom. 
‘While all the ordinary plans of national education in 
the mother-country have been delivered over to sccta- 
rian disputation and obstruction, those in Canada have 
been perfected and brought into ‘operation to the 
universal eatisfaction of the people. ; 

All things considered, Canada is apparently destined 


to be a great éountry; but while admitting thus much, | 


province admit, | going on in a prosperous career, 
‘to Canada will | have no small pride in thinking that England is ¢he 
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parent of so important a colony. At the same tise, 
let the fact not be disguised, that Englishmen do mot, 
perceive how Canada is in any respect an advartage 
to'them. The province, with all its greatness and ite 

growing wealth, is a heavy burden on the tax-payers of 
the home-country. While we are put to prent cost in 

protecting it with flects, and with an obligation to protect 

it with armies should that be required, it docs not yield 

a shilling to our exchequer, nor would 3; send a man to 

help us, if we g t into a war on its accuunt. It is true, 

we have its trade; but in these days of commercial 

freedom, we enjoy no monopoly in this respect. The 

ports of Canada are very properly open to everybody ; 

end therefore we have its trade only because che Cana~ 

dians cannot do better. ‘The truth is, Canada has out- 

grown the necessity for being pampered or protected. 

Jt is no longer a child, but a full-grown adult; and a 

ec padition of dependence on a distant parent, who claims 

the right of interfering in its atluirs, is alike unsound 

and unsatisfactory, We wait for the great statesman, 

who, breaking through the traditions of office, will 

courageously devise that form of independence for 

Canada, which, though not quite a state of diseon- 

nection with the British sovereignty, will still bo a 
condition mutually free and advantageous. 


——— 





AN INCIDENT IX AN AMERICAN SETTLEMENT. 

Thi first settlers in Maine found, besides tho Indians, 
other und abundant sources of annoyance and danger. The 
inajestic forests which then waved, where now is heard the 
hum of business, wand where a thonsand villages stand, were 
the homes of innumerable wild and savare animals. Often 
at night was the farmer’s family aroused from sleep by the 
nois without, which tuld that bruin was storming the 
sheep-pen or pigsty, or was Jaying violent paws upon 
some unlucky calf; and often, on a cold winter evening, 
dul they roll a larger loy against the door, and with beating 
hearts draw closer around the fire, as the dismal howl of 
the wolf echoed through the woods. The wolf was the 
mast ferocious, blood-thirsts, but cowardly of all, rarely 
attacking men, unless driven by severe hunger, and then 
seehing his victim with the utmost pertinacity. The 
following incident is related by the Beddeford Journal :— 
*A man, who then lived on the farm now oceupied by Mr 
H , Was, One autumn, cuyaged in felling trees at some 
distance from his house, His tittle son, civht years old, 
was in the habit, while his mother was busy with houschold 
cares, of running out into the fields and woods around the 
house, and often going where the father was at work, 
One day, after the frost had robbed the trees of their 
foliage, the iather Jeft his work sooner than usual, and 
started for home, Just by the edge of the forest, he saw 
a curious pile of leaves: without stopping to think what 
had made it, he eautiously removed the leaves, when, what 
was his astonisinnent to find his own darling boy lying 
there sound asleep! It was but the work of a imoment to 
take up the Iittle sleeper, put am lis plaice a small Jog, 
earctully replace the Ieaves. and conceal himself among 
tho nearest bushes, apd there watch the result, After 
watching a short time, he heard a wolf's distant howl, 
quick], followed by another ‘nd another, till the woods 
seemel alive with the fearful sonnds. The howls came 
nearer, and in a few minutes a large, gaunt, savage-luoking 
wolt feaped into the upening, closcly followed by the whole 
pack, The leader sprang directly upon the pile of leaves, 
and in an int int scattered them in every direction. Soon 
as he saw the deception, his look of fierceness and confi- 
dence hanged to that of the most ahject fear. He shrank 
back, cowed o the ground, and passively awaited his fate; 
for the rest, enraged by the supposed cheat, fell upon him, 
tore him to pieces, and devoured him upon the spat. 
‘When they had finished their comrade, they wheeled about, 





















plunged into the forest, and disappeared: within five 
minutes of their first appearance, not a wolf was in sight. 
The excited father pressed his child to his bosom, and 
thanked kind Providence which led him there to save his 
dear boy. The boy, after playing till he was weary, had 
Jain down and fallen asleep, and in that situation the wolf 
found him, and covered him with leaves until he could 
bring his comrades to share in the feast; but himself 
furnished the repast.’ 


STORM PHENOMENA: CYCLONES. 


We have received several communications of the 
nature of the following, which we select for its brevity :— 
Mancursrer, March 18, 1853.—1 have been much 
gratified by the perusal of your paper on the phenomena 
of storms, contained in the March part of your Journal ; 
and from the data and descriptions there given of the 
peculiarities of various storms, I feel convinced that the 
thecry of cyclones is reasonable and correct. In describing 
the storm which visited Ireland in November 1850, you 
conelude with these wards: ‘Among the irregularitics or 
inexplicable effects which more or less tecompany all natu- 
ral phenomena, it was noticed that the force of this storm 
was far greater south of the line of passage of its contre, 
than on the north, the highest speed of the wind being 
fifty-five miles an hour for the former, and thirty miles tor 
the latter.” Now, in my opinion, this seeming irregularity 
demonstrates most conclasively the correctuess of the 
theory; for it is strictly in accordance with the laws of 
nature, which IT will endeavour to illustrate as inteDipibly 
as I can. Suppose the storm in question had moved ina 
direction from cast to west, with a nniform rotary motion 
of forty miles per hour, anid a progrtssive one of fourteen 
iniles in the same time, and that the southern part of the 
eyclone revolved in the direction of the line of progression, 
westward, and the northern portion of course in the 
contrary direction. Now, the wind in the south would 

«receive an additional impetus of fourteon miles an hour 
from the onward motion of the cyclone, and in the north 
its foree would be reduced in preeisely the same ratio, front 
the sume canse; therefore the amount of force exerted by 
the wind in the south, would be cqyual to a speed of fifty- 
four iniles per hour, and iu the north twenty-six miles— 
thus satisfactorily accounting for the aupparont anomaly, 
and proving beyond a doubt the rotation of storms, 

Rosy, Ganisipn, 





HELP VOURSELI. 


Beg, harrow, seek office, fish for place, trust in patronage, 
wait for old men to die, worship fortune, who does not one 
or other of these? Who docs not expeet to rise by the 
help of others? Help yourself, and God will help you.— 
Nine-tenths af the world will live and die infidels of this 
truth. So destitute are anost people of the hnowledye or 
belief of this truth, that give them the slightest indications 
that they may rely on yon, cat you, clothe themsclyes out 
of you, and they will do it without mercy. They will drop 
their touls and their Jahour and do it. This it is that 
makes the world so hedge-huggish. The — self-helpers 
hnow that, in the common-run, if they lelp others, they 
may help and be taken up, This it is that spoils most, if 
not all, the experiments to apply the scicnee and economy 
of association to practical human life. Take people as 
they rise, and put them together in a bee-hive community, 
aud half of than will tarn drones aud live upon the rest, 
Deeause they have not been educated to rely upon them. 
selves, but just the reverse. No wonder that the swann 
should be caten up by these drones, or o\haust itself in an 
effort to turn then out. Yetmen are naturally self-reliant, 
The moment a baby can go alone, it gous itself, and imitates 
all kinds of work, proud to be duing something. But this 
disposition is not encouraged, but discouraged. The rich 
are ashamed to have their children do anything menial, as 
if menial and mean were the same word. ‘The poor cannot 
be bothered to teach work to babies, and when their babies 
get to be old enough, they overload them with it untaught, 
Hence the child comes to maturity educated to sloth, 
“bad health,’ and reliance on others, or to hate the burden 
which crushes hin, and longs to be relieved entirely from 
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it, Self-rellance is destroyed every. way—in work, thought, 
and opinion. 
taught to feed upon ethers, without returning any fair 
equivalent, They even think themselves generous to Jeave 
a little which they don’t eat.—Chronotype. 





THE ELLE-MAID GAY. 


The Etle-maid, or Wood-woman, is a German elf, who in front 
appears like a beautiful damsel, but seen from behind, is hollow 
like a mask. She is often found sitting by the road-side, offering 
to unwary youths a cup of wine and « kiss; but whoever accepts 
cither, immediately becomes mad, 


Rivest by the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig— 
Ridest by the woodland gray ? 

Who sits in the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig ? 
It is the Elle-maid gay. 


A kiss on thy lip lies, bridegroem Ludwig— 
Pure as the dews of May. 

Think on thy own love, brown-haired Ludwig, 
And not on an Ellc-maid gay. 


She sits "neath a linden sioging, singing, 
Though her dropped lids nothing say ; 
But her beauty Jurves whether smiling or singing, 
For she iy an ENe-maid gay. 
* coal * bad 


‘Thou hast drunk of my wine-cup, Ludwig, Ludwig ; 
Thow hast drunk of my lips this day : 

Tain no more false than thou, young Ludwig, 
Thovgh Lam an Flle-maid gay. 


‘Ride fast from the woodland, Ludwig, Ludwig’ — 
dicr laughter teachs his way— 

‘Didst thou clinp a fair woman, Ludwig, Ludwig, 
And found hor an Llle-maid guy 2? 

* % * * 

‘Tleo—flce thes ery. ‘Me is mad, voung Ludwig 3 
He rode through the streets to-day 

With his beard unshorn, and his cloak brier-tom—— 
Be has seen the Elle-maid gay? 


‘Y fear hin not, my knight, my Ludwig, 
(The bride's dear lips did say), 

‘Thouga he comes trom the woodland. He is my Ludwig; 
He saw not the Eile-maid gay. 


‘Welcome, iy lord—my love-—my Ludwig !— 
But her snule grew ashen pray, ‘ 

-As she knew by the glare of the mad eyes’ stare 
He had inet with the Elle-maid gay. 


§God love thee—God pity thee, O my Ludwig !’ 
Nor her true arms turned she away. 
“Thou art no sweet woman Y shricked wildly Ludwig, 
*  *But a foul Lile-maid gay. 


‘J hiss thee—TI sly thee—I, thy Ludwig!’ 
And the stecl flashed bright to the day: 
‘Better clasp a Acad bride,’ laughed out Ludwig, | 
“Than a false ENe-maid gay. 


‘Thissed thee—I slew thee—I, thy Ludwig! 

Now we will sleep sweet alnay’— 
Still green waves the woodland where rode Ludwig ; 
Still there sits the Elle-maid gay. 
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HOW LONDON GROWS. 


A pnor of ink from our pen, falling upon the pad of 
blotting-paper upon which it is our custom to lay the 
narrow strips of ‘cream-laid’ upon which we write, 
suggests no inappropriate figure of the subject we are 
going to write about. A round, well-defined drop at 
first, it gradually dilatus and expands in size, and 
assumes & ruggedness of outline as it enlarges, the 
little ridges flying off in every direction, radiating still 
further and further from the centre, just as the circle 
of London grows bigger and wider by stretching away 
on all sides froin the original confines of the city. The 
comparison holds good so long as any moisture remains 
to be absorbed ; but soon the ink drics up, and there is 
an end of it—which cannot be said of the bricks and 
mortar, the sum and substance of our theme. 

In the little two-pair back-room where we now 
sit, with a few score of well-thumbed volumes for our 
sole companions, if we except the cheerful fire which 
brightens up gratefully for every morsel of food it gets, 
and all day long singeth a quict tunc—we sat on this 
day seven years. Nothing material has changed within 
the four walls since then; but without-—~on the other 
side of the thin window-pane which kecps gut this culd 
March wind—everything is so conipletcly transformed 
or superseded, that it really requires a powerful effort 
of the imagination to assure one’s self of the fact, that 
we have not becn spirited away into another remon, or 
changed by wicked magic into some other respectable 
elderly gentleman residing in some other equally respect- 
able neighbourhood. Zhen—in those days of far veld—as 
we sat in our arm-chair, and gazed out of the window, 
it wag a lovely landscape that inct our view —lovely at 
Jeast in the eyes ofa Londoner. The end-v all of our patch 
of a garden abutted upon an extensive tract of level 
land, cultivated as market-yardens and pursery-grounds, 
among which the little one-storicd brick or wooden 
cottages of the cultivators sent up wreaths of smoke, 
which curled picasantly among the poplar-trecs and 
aspens ; while the voice of Polly Brown calling Bob her 












children, or vhe song of the lark iu the sky, wivich 
was heard all the summer-day long—were the only 
sounds which struck upon the car, save the distant 
htm of London when the south-west wind blew. 
Beyond the garden and nursery grounds, there rose o 
mixture of meadows and waste land, upon which we 
have often watched the fowler spreading his nets, and 
planting hie decoys, waiting by the hour together on 
bended knee for the chance of titlark or goldfinch 
fluttering shyly above the toils. In the distance, stood 
the dark-green hill of Highgate, crowned with its 









husband to his twelve-o’clock dinner, or the prattle of | 





solitary spire ; to the left of which, a glimpse of further 
Hampstead terminated the prospeet. Now, if we turn 
vur eyes in the same direction, what do we see? 
Bricks and tiles, and staring windows, from which, for 
aught we know, a thousand eyes may be looking down 
upon us; and there, a few yards or so to the left, the 
deep gorge of a railwey-cutting, which has ploughed its 
way right through the centre of the market-gardens, 
and burrowing beneath the carriage-toad, and knocking 
a thousand houses out of its path, pursues its circuitous 
course to the city. The cottages laave vanished, and 
given place to a magnificent square, around which a 
score or more of tall streets, all undeniably genteel, 
and filled with inhabitants all andeniably genteel toa, 
attest the gentility of the qnarter. Where the Tark 
sung i the clouds, there is no ornithological utterance 
to be heard but that confounded chattering of impu- 
dent Cockney gparrows, which are invariably the first 
tenants that take possession of a London house, and 
are to its roof what, at a later period of its existence, 
the rats become to its cellars—a pest and a nuisance, 
Where the fowler was wont to spread his ucts, the 
poulterer now spreads his fowls; the snicll of the new- 
mown hay is superseded by the sincll of burting bricks ; 
and as for the green fields and the distant hills ot’ Uigh- 
gate and Hampstead, they might as well be a bundred 
mies off} for all the good they do us behind a serecn of 
solid brick five or six furlongs in thickness, 

3ut a iruee to conplainings. Let us endeavour to 
trace the progress of this mighty change, and see, if we 
can, how it is brought -bout. For the first symptoms 
of the approach of brick and mortar—the invasion of 
the country by the town—we must look further afield 
than a stranver night suppose. The grass is waving, 
the oven ar browsing, aud the sheep are nibbling at 
this moment on the sites of a hundred thousand 
houses, Which are already in existence upon paper, 
Joched up in lawyers’ tin-cases. or div the architect’s 
cabinet. The land upon which these are to be built is 
let upon short leases to gardcurs, dairymen, cattle- 
drovers, and in some cases to farmers, who make the 
most of it for the short {crm they occupy, and with ag 
little outlay as possible. At length contracts ure com- 
pleted. and the Jong-meditated plans have to be executed, 
Ona sudden, the hedges and fences disappc ar; roads are 
staked out; and the verdant earth is flayed, the green 
hide leing rolled up in strips of a foot in width, and 
sold for layin down in other placcs. ‘This process is, 
however, often seriously interfered with by the tra- 
velling turf-sciler, who never goes further than he can 
help for hiv merchandise, and feels that he has a 
natural right io all unfenced land. Then commences 
the sinking of clay-pits; the digging of flat ponds for 
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4} the collection of water from all the rivulets or ditches 
‘Y] im the neighbourhood ; the erection of high mounds, on 
which you may see a blind horse revolving in a 

tual circle, dragging round the ponderous single wheel 
that grinds the limestone; the setting-up of pug-mills 
for mixing the clay ; and the piling of rough sheds, to 
screen the brick-makers from the heat of the sun 
during their toilsome labour, which, throughout the 
summer months, is pursued without intermission from 
the first glimmer of dawn until darkness puts an end 
to their work. In the course of a fortnight or less, the 
garden or the meadow is changed into a brick-factory, 
and soon interminable rows of gray bricks are secn 
stretching away in all directions, crowned with loose 
straw to protect them from passing showers. Then 
begins the burning of the bricks—a process in which 
the Londoners scem particularly unfortunate, judging 
from the lumps, as big ag haystacks, which are here 
and there to be seen burnt into solid masses, and fit for 
nothing but to be broken up for road-making, and dear 
at a gift for that. 

Pending the making of the bricks, foundations have 
been dug, and now a crop of handsome houses, arranged 
as streets, crescents, squares, or detached villas, springs 
out of the ground with a celerity hardly intelligible to 
the casual visitor. Simultaneously with the building, 
the carpenters’ work has been going on in a huge tem- 
porary workshop crected on the spot. No sooner are 
the carcasses completed, than the interior fittings arc 
ready to be adjusted ; and it’ the demand for houses be 
brisk, or the neighbourhood a favourite one, you shall 
sec a whole town born into being in a summer, and 
peoyfled ere the winter scts in by a colony of conifortable 
well-to-do strangers, who secm to have come into being 
for the express purpose of being absorbed into the 
evergrowing metropolis. : 

We have been describing the creation of a district of 
the gentecler sort, altogether new, and fashionably far 
from the seats of business. Dut it will as frequently 
happen, that the locality to be built upon is already 
oceupied more or less with dwellings of the poorer 
class. ‘There are, and always have been, within our 
recollection, extensive outlying districts iu the suburbs 
of London, very strongly rescmmbling the heturogencous 
regions of squatters In a new settlement, You are 
walking, for the sake of exercise, some fine morning 
in a quarter with which you are unacquainted, and 
determine to explore it for the sake of gratifying your 
curiusity. Suddenly you step off the pavement, out 
of the long brick-street, which it has taken you ten 
minutes to traverse, and find yourself in a new world, 
The road is a black mould, sprinkled over with oyster- 
shells, broken crockery, and remnants of old sauce-pans, 
and sunk in ruts, aw single pair, a foot deep, between 
which the grass grows rank and long; it is flanked by 
a couple of deep ditches, across which, on cither side, 
at the distance of about twenty paces apart, a couple of 
rotten planks, laid side by side, serve for a bridge. 
Ghosts of forlorn donkeys, or at anyrate dunkeys not 
in the flesh, wander moodily about, nosing the rank 
herbage, und anon waking the dismal echoes with a 
bray of disappointment at the unsavoury fare. ‘The 
further side of either ditch is guarded by a hedge of 
alders, which, being but a sorry fence, is supplemented 
with the staves of old casks pitched all over, and sur- 
mounted with dry twigs and sticks carelessly thrown 
between the straggling branches of the alders. If you 
step upon the bridge of plank, and peep over the top 
of the blue door, the hinges of which you will observe 
are manufactured from an old shoe, you will sec at the 
end of the patch of ground which serves as @ garden, a 
wretched cottage of two rooma, in one of which a 
wonian is working at the wash-tub, while a young girl 
is stretching a line between the forks of a few tall 
fagot-sticks, in preparation for drying the clothes. 
There is nothing in the garden save the fading remains 








potato-bed, and a few rows of gigantic oahbege- 
stamps, negrly « yard high, whith may have ‘beati 
planted originally, for aught you know, whai the 
cottage was first ‘built. You purme your way, and 
now the road is bedizened with fragments of shining 
tin, in circles and triangles, and long strips, which 
cling about your feet; and glancing throtigh the hedge 
at your left, you perceive the tinman, or tinker, which 
you choose, pattering away at a kettle which he holds 
between his knees, as he sits on the ground at the door 
of his wooden hut. The tinker’s garden, however, is 
in better trim than the washerwoman’s: he has no 
occasion to use it for a drying-ground; and, having a 
fancy for onions, he has laid out a pretty patch of them, 
and they are thriving well. Next to the tinker dwells 
a shoemaker, whoso wife is again a washerwoman; and 
next to him is a baskct-maker, who has a decent fence 
next the ditch, having devoted a few twigs from his 
store to the repair of the hedge. A little further on, 
and you come upon a settlement that covers & spaco 
of some hundreds of square acres; and observe that, 
with very few exceptions, all the dwellings are cottages 
of one floor, having little brick-chimneys protruding 
crookedly from their roofs, liko the feet of a pigeon in 
the preterpluperfect tense, through the crust of a pic. 
You will come to the conclusion, as you look around, 
that everybody's wife is a washerwoman, with the excop- 
tion of the dog-stcaler’s, whose husband is too much of 
a gentleman to allow his better-half to waste her time 
at the tub, which she can spend more profitably in the 
exercise of his profession ; and that a good many of the 
husbands, too, are in some sort washermen, engaged 
in the fetching, carrying, and hanging-out departments. 
Most of them, in spite of their confined quarters, take 
in lodgers, chiefly navviea and bricklayers’ labourers, 
whom, it is to be presumed, they stow away in the 
little cock-lofta under the pantiles. Yonder is a little 
chapel called Jirch, whence a very loud voice may be 
heard issuing on a Wednesday night or a Sunday 
morning; and not fur from it, with a tattered union- 
Jack flying over the roof, is a Tom-aud-Jerry shop, the 
landiord of which supplies treble X and nineping for 
the accommodation of the neighbourhood. 

But this happy district, which enjoys the designa- 
tion of Tittlebat J‘ields, or something very like it, has 
been let for building. The tenants are served with a 
summary notice to quit by a certain day. The happy 
man who has a little frechold on the spot, is bought out, 
or he refuses to be bought out, and remains and lives 
in his begyarly cottage, till the light of heaven is shut 
out of it by an enclosure of high walls. ‘The whole 
colony takes wing, and, scattering in all directions, 
settles down again in some kiudred locality, further 
than ever from the centres of fashion. The mode of 
building upon a district such ag this, differs very mate- 
rially from that pursued in the former case, The 
bricks are not made upon the spot, but brought from 
the brick-grounds, which lie beyond the region. The 
level of the land is too low to allow of the required 
drainage, and has to be raised perhaps ten or a dozen 
feet. ‘The first step, therefore, is the building of the 
roadways which are to intersect the district. These 
are raised much in the same manner ag are the embank- 
ments for railways—by carting earth and rubbish from 
the nearest depository, and shooting it on the apot. A 
lively German writer, in a late work, has described the 
inhabitants of London as residing in houses built in 
ditches on each side of the roads. He would hate 
been more correct had he aaid, that the roads were 
built up to the level of the ceilings of the basement-rooms 
—such being in practice the general rule. The floor of 
the so-called underground kitchen of a London house 
was never really under ground, but was laid originally 
a trifle above the level of the soil, and even in mad 
cases at a considerable elevation above the ra 
As fast as the roads are formed, the houses, built 
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wf $0.8 certain plan, to which the builders are 
id 40 adhere, rise rapidly on either side of them. It 
ae be frequently observed, however, that they halt at 
sally atage for weeks or months, and, indeed, occa- 














jhally for yeara, before they advance to completion. 

‘his is evidence of a state of affairs which we shall have 
fo notice presently, Aa the advancing suburb pushes 
its way forwards, it gradually cats up the old neigh- 
bourhood. What trees there are, are felled, unlc:3 
they happen to stand in some patch allotted for a 
garden, or in the identical spot which forms the 
boundary between the footpath and the road, in which 
case they are always left standing, and are sure to 
operate as a recommendation in the eyes of new-comers. 
The abandoned cottages are broken up into material 
for the new houses, of which their old bricks go to form 
the party-walls ; and hence it frequently comes to pass, 
that you may remove to a new house, and find it 
literally swarming with vermin before it has cver been 
inhabited by human beings. A conple of years or so 
suffices to transform Tittlebat Viclds into Tittlebat 
Town, with a splendid new church and congregational 
chapel, and swarming with i:habitants. Where they 
all come from is a mystery uot easily solved, and not 
accountable for by the increase of population, which, 
as we learn from the returns, goes on but at the rate 
of £00 or 500 a week—though that is something. 

Of the art and mystery of the buildcr’s occupation, 
we do not pretend to know much; but judging fro 
the numbers cngaged in it, und from the evidences of 
their industry constantly rising around us, it cannot 
be a very unprofitable business. Doubtless it requires 
a good capital to carry it on to the greatest advantage; 
but this is constantly done, and that in a pretty large 
way, by men of no capital at all, beyond a little 
ready-money to meet the Saturday-night’s wages. 
Whole miles of streets in London are built upon specu- 
lation, somewhat in the following way: by men who 
have little to lose, and everything to hope for. Chips 
the carpenter joins with Mod the bricklayer in renting 
a piece of ground for a terin of eighty or mnety years. 
Neither of them, perhaps, has money enough to ercct a 
single house; but between them, they contrive to get 
up a couple of carcasses as high as the sccond or third 
story, and there they slop. They can go no further; 
but at this stage of the procecding, the houses are 
mortgageable; and if the situation be a wood one, hold- 
ing out the prospect of a specdy tenuy, capitalists 
are readily to be found who will advanew money upon 
mortgaye for their completion ; if, om the coutrary, the 
situation be_not promising, and there bu any stignia 
of unhealthiness resting on the locality, the speculating 
builders may wait a long while for the relicf of the 
mortgagee, which explains the phenomenon we have 
alluded to in a former paragraph. Wirh the money 
advanced upon the two first houses, Messrs Chips and 
Hod can finish them, and put up the semi-carcasses of 
a couple more; and so on and on, unti! the whole of 
their land is covered. If thc houses Iet--and that is 
almost invariably the case—thcy do well, and in course 
of time pay off the mortgages; if they do not let, 
the loss ig comparatively little; and this, morcover, 
in the present day so rarely happens, that it forms the 
exception, and not the rule. Of course, in these opcu- 
lations, everything depends upon the judgment of the 
‘builders. It will sometimes happen, that a row of 
houses built in a style of expense beyond the require- 
mente of the neighbourhood, will have to stand empty, 
or to be let at an unremunerative rent; on the other 
hand, if the houses erected be such as to command but 
a low rent, the ground-rent, which is always high, the 
repairs, and the interest of capital, will hardly be 
covered by the receipts. Notwithstanding all such 
conti however, the ee ceive their 
affairs, pretty satisfactorily. We could point to more 
“than one who, a dozen years ago, wrought with their 
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own hands at the ter’s bencli, and wHo are now in 
the receipt of a cleat rental pice 8 thousand & year 
each, after all drawbacks are paid. If there be any 
mystery in this, the solution. of it will be found in the 
difference between the rate at which money can be 
borrewed in the market, and the average income it 
produces when invested in inhabited houses. 

In the getting up of 80 mighty a fabric as the metra- : 
polis has become, it would be strange if some of the 
great principles of manufacture had not been resorted 
to. To simplify labour, lessen cost, and hasten con- 
struction, certain builders may be said to manufacture 
houses piecerncal by machinery. In the same way as 
the blocks and tackle of a man-of-wir are turned out 
by the thousand, and biscuits made by the ton, in the 
dockyards of Portsmouth, so are floorings, joistings, 
doors, windows, steps for stairs, chimney-pieces, and 
cther accessories of dwelling-houses fashioned by 
inachines, on a seale without limit, bringing the 
creation of new streets within the routine of com- 
mon-place manufacturing industry. Thus, partly 
machine, partly hand-made, does the metropolis march 
relentlessly onward, devouring field after fivid, and 
swallowing insatiat-ly whatever falls in its way. Tho 
pedestrian who has been accustomed to perambulate 
the bounds of Londyn during the last quarter of 9 
century, asks what has become of all those snug 
and luxurious mansions imbosomed in the foliage of 
Jofty clms, and surrounded with acres of lawn and 
shrubbery, the whole enclosed with high walls, and 
guarded by a comfortable porter’s lodge, which, thirty, 
twenty years ago, stood like citadel sanctuaries in a 
lhunds 1 pleasant spots on the verge of the great Babel? 
Gradually they have nearly wil disappeared. Mammon, 
under the specious arpect of ‘ground-rent,’ has come 
with the bray of bis brazcn trumpet, and the lofty 
walls have fallen as flat as those of Jericho at the blast 
of the rams’ horns. ‘The sacred groves have submitted to 
the ace; the carpeted greensward has given up its 
quict being; the land being first advertised, ‘To be let 
on Building Leases— inquire of Threefoot Rulo, Msg,’ 
is swallowed up by all-levouring London ; the mansion 
itself ig nowhere, and the owner is uff somewhere, 
with T..5000 a year added to his income. 

This brings us naturally to a few words on ground- 
rent-- the great bugbear of builders and speculators, 
and of all who have property in houses, aud have not 
the good-fortune to be the proprietory of a freehold. 
Of the ground within the boundaries of the city proper, 
it iy probable that the larger 1 roportion belongs tu the 
Corporation of London. Its value for building pur- 
poses is in the precise ratio of its contiguity to the 
channels of traffic. An out-of-the-way spot, compara- 
tively unfreanented, may be rented at a moderate sun; 
whilst a si eJe rood of Innd, in the very centre of 
activity, will realise a princely income, In one strect, 
you shall hire a house of a dozen rooms for 1.50 or 
L.GO a year; and in another, you may puy L.250 
for a couple of rooms, one of which the daylight 
never eaters from one year’s ed to the other. In 
the best situations, the value of the ground is so 
enormous, chat the premises standing upon it add 
but a mere percentage tu tue amount of the annuak 
rent. We could point to houses hardly large enough 
for a comlortable fumily residence, in the occupation of 
tradesmen doing business behind their counters, and 
paying for ground-rent alone L.390, L400, and 1.500 4 
year each. This abnormal value has grown up with 
the increase of traffic; and the question has often been 
mooted, whether it ig morally right that a factitions 
wealth, which the public has created, should be exclu- 
sively enjoyed by those who have done little or nothing 
towards pro ucing it? Ilere is a question for the 
casuists, Which we must leave them to decide, 

Without the boundaries of the city, the land is 
mostly the property of the nobility and aristocracy of 
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the country. The Edwards and Henries of former times 
' thoughtlessly gave away vast tracts of it to court 
favourites in reward for small services, real or imagi- 
nary. They little thought what a mine of wealth they 
were conferring upon the descendants of the fortunate 
recipients. ‘The holders of these grants, however, were 
not slow in appreciating their value, and they bought 
up, while it could be done cheaply, the lands lying 
adjacent to their grants. At the present time, we must 
wander to a good distance from the city limits to get 
altogether clear of the estates of my Lord This, the 
Duke of That, or Earl Somebody, to say nothing of the 
lands of which Mother Church is the guardian. As 
London increased in size, these lands of course were 
covered with buildings, every one of which, in due 
time, became the property of the owners of the soil. 
The fand is fet for building rarely for a longer term 
than eighty or ninety years; and a condition of the 
lease binds the builder, his licirs, executors, and admi- 
nistrators, to dcliver up the houses to the grouud-land- 
lord, inv good repair, at the expiration of the term. ‘This, 
be it observed, is no formal clause merely. We once 
rented a house, which ‘fell in.” ag it is termed, to the 
ground-landlord during our tenaney. Eighteen months 
before the close of the lease, a surveyor came down 
upon us, in the cause of the ground-landlord, and 
enforced a thorough overhanlng of the dwelling from 
the rvof to the cellars, with re-painting, re-papering, 
earpentering, and locksmithing, the cost of whieh was 
deducted from the Iandlord’s rent. The etleet upon the 
incomes of the aristocracy of this mode of doing busi- 
ness, may be best estimated from the single fact, that 
there fell in to the Duke of ——, a few years avo, 
owing to the lapse of the grownd-leases of one estate, a 
clear rental which was estimated at 1.300.000 a year. 
In this manner, by building on Jand rented for a 
limited period, a species of architecture is produced 
which stands at the lowest point in the seale of taste. 
There is an old distich, which says: 





The realm of Old England shall vever be undone, 
Til Highgate Hill stands in the middle of London, 





The speculators in land for building appear to have 
perfect faith in this suggestive legend. Looking upon 
what has been dono, aud at what the railways promise 
to do, they recognise no boundary to the extension of 
the metropolis. Away to all points of the compass, 
and far beyond the limits of any town-district, all the 
purchasable Jand has been bought and sold, and sold 
again, Even though utterly unproductive, as some of 
it is, it is constantly rising in value, and a good deal 
of it as constantly changing owners. This branch of 
speculation appears to be a favourite source of excite. 
ment among retired tradesmmen—old hands at business, 
with judginents natured in the experience of bargains, 
not a few of whom, to our kuowledge, haye more than 
doubled their capital since they bade adicu to the shop- 
counter, and gave up, 4s they imagined, finally, the idea 
of money-making. ‘Phese cunning old fellows never 
build—they know better. They know that Highgate 
Hill will get into the middle of London in good time 
without their dabbling in bricks und mortar; but there 
is no reason why these substantial materials showld not 
be made to pay toll to their sagacity as they proceed on 
their destined march. They may be met with on a 
Lary walking-day, either in winter or summer, pacing a 
lope of ground, or measuring i¢ with a walking-stick 
pctly a yard in length, or copying the conditions of 
or sale into teir corpulent pocket-books from the 
joard mounted on a pole, upon which the required 
Ou is inscribed in white letters. London 
3 uy reugh the gripe of their itching palms, and 
ccomplish her destiny with a speed nothing 
heir interference. Already have the 
advanced to the very foot of Highgate 
\ sides of that picturesque acclivity, |- 


















spotted with red and white patches, begin to manifest 
unmistakable symptoms of the advancing tide of 
population. Highgate Hill may never bo the contre of 
the metropolis; but that it is destined, in a few short 
yeare, to be clad in a mantle of red brick, few who hnve 
witnessed the systematic measures in progress in that 
direction during the present reign will feel inclined to 


doubt. 
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MY PRESENTATION AT COURT. 








My dowager countess-housekeeper and myself* were . 


thrown into a state of lively commotion: it was new 
life to her; it was something more like impending 
execution to me, At ten o'clock, on Monday morning, 
came the delightful old man, who tells me he is courier 
to the British Embassy at Stockholm, and in that 
capacity he brought me a note from the kind and 
worthy representative of our own most gracious 
Queen, to tell me I was to be presented at the court 
of Sweden, and must be ready at two o’clock that 
afternoon, to accompany Sir Io L—— to the palace. 
Alas! alas! Leried to mysclf, how unintelligible to great 
people are the difficultics of the little! I flew to my 
old hostess. Tu be presented at twa o'clock, and 





nothing ready! ! 
‘Wave you got a train to your dress ?” 
‘No. 


What could be done? To go, she declared to be 
impossible 5 to decline going, was not to be thought of. 
Fertile in expedicnts, where what is vulgarly called 
‘making shifts’ may be useful, many Swedish braing 
are said to be; and the good lady would soon have made 
out a means of procuring for ine, by loan or otherwise, 
the train of which T was dcficient ; but a second look at 
the bricf billet I had in my hand, relieved my anxious 
breast. It was not to the queen, it was to the mistress 
of the robes I was to be presented that afternoon, 

*Madaine, in that case you will not wear the train; 
you will go in a black dress and a shawl.’ 

‘I may wear any dress I like: see, here is a postscript 
—my usual yisiting-dress,’ 

‘Well, that is black. Certainly none of our ladies 
would pay a first visit, especially to a lady of the court, 
in any dress but a black one.’ 

‘Well, but I am not one of your Indies. I will, 
however, wear my black velvet mantle with fur * 

‘Madame, a shawl is necessary.’ 

‘Alongs! I have got no shawl, and very little time,’ 
T cried, and ran away, 

Presently after came my old hostess te my apart- 
ments with a thick black ecrape shaw! in her hand. 
‘Madame, if you will take my advice, you will not go 
to the palace without a shawl, This is one I can Tend 
you; 1 used to wear it when I went into the world” To 
save her from talking ou, and giving meall her experience 
of the world, and knowledge of its custome and fashions 
as they were forty years ago, I took the shawl, and 
listencd to her directions: how I was to wear ny black 
velvet till I came to the tambour df. etrance-hall, of 
the Jady’s apartments in the palage#*#hat I was then 
and there to take off'and leave mivel¥et mantle and 
outer shoes, and to arrange the ‘k shawl on my 
shoulders previous to coming into the presence of the 
mistress of the robes; that I wight take my white 
gloves in my pocket, and put them on at the same time 
—that saved them. La 

‘This being all arranged, I took the black crapa 
shawl and put it up carefully in my drawer, wh ¥ it 








* Soe ‘The Bourse Ball, in No. 478, 














| remained till I came beck from my visit. Punctually 
| a& ve o'clock came his excellency’s equipage, and 
myself and my velvet mantle got into it. Rapidly did’ 
the sledge drive over beautiful Norrbro, or North Bridge, 
and up the snow-covered Palace Hill, and then we 
entered the wide cold vaults, or underground region of 
that fine edifice, The passage leading under the 
palace, or rather right through it, is considered public 
property. It is one of the chief thoroughfares. There 
is no policeman there to interdict the right of way. 

We went through the long chilly vaults, or arched 
passages, which support the building; passed the royal 
kitchens, and peeped at the cook and his white-jacketed 
helpers; did not know at all where to go; but at last 
met a man in royal livery, who proved to be the very 
one we wanted—the servant of the mistress of the 
robes. 

We mounted an immense flight of great bare stone- 
steps; and up at the top of that vast palace, we were 
ushered into a very little room with a very large 
window. The man, | think, made a movement to take 
off my velvet mantle; but not having the crape shaw! 
under it, evaded the mov ment by a little dip, and 
carried the contraband article into the actual prescuce 
of the mistress of the robes. 

My gdéd hostess had told me how I must behave, 
what I must do, and what T niust say; but, alas! for 
her pupil, all her directions were locked up with her 
shaw] at home, oras well mighthave been. That large 
window was straight before me as { came into the little 
room, and I saw nothing else. An exclamation of 
rapture burst from the lips which had been tanglit to 
utter a formal compliment. It was a beautiful ea to 
put that great window in that little reception-room ! 
The frozen scenery broke away the ice of formahty— 
even of Swedish formality. A description of such 2 view 
would be uscless ; it was as curious to English eyes us 
it was beautiful—extending over the frozen scenery of 
the Baltic, and its splendid tributary, Lake Macler, with 
the island of ships and the iee-bound vessels; the current 
of fresh water pouring in strength too groat for frost 
to mingle itself with the salt. Swedish formality is 
only external; it is assumed, not natural—put on and 
taken off with facility. I forgot it altogether, and T 
believe its absence was not Missed: for the mistress of 
the robes and myself chatted very pleasantly. ‘That 
window opened « safety-valve for all the fears Thad 
felt. 

I was asked, if I desired the honour of being pre- 
sented to her majesty; and with due bumuality 1 
answered: ‘That if I might aspire to it, I did so, 

‘Certainly you may,’ was the reply. ‘You wall then 
have only to appear at the grand ball that is to be given 
the night after to-morrow. ler inajesty desires me 
to invite you: you will have a special ins itation besides ; 
but Iam to inform you now, that hor majesty will be 
happy to receive you at the fete which takes place 
at the palace on Carl’s-dag, or the Naume-day of the 
Crown-prince Carl,’ . 

In former times, every day in the year had its saint; 
and children often found a name from the almanac. 
Now, the Swedes have abolished a great many saints in 
their almanacs and in their churches, and substituted 
kings, warriors, or other noted personages in their 
stead. Every royal person must have a name-day in 
the almanac, as well as a birthday ; and when they do 
not find such names there already, the law-makers 
change one for them. Thug, there never was an Oscar 
before in the 865 nnmes of the Swedish almanac; but 
there is one now: King Oscar has his name-day, and 
‘some one, who lived befure him, has lost his. ° Prince 
Carl found his name ready-made; for his grandfather, 
Carl Johan, was the fourteenth who bore it on the 
throne of Sweden, and he adopted it with the crown 
when he abdicated the French one of Baptiste. 
*You will go to the palace with Sir ——,’ said the 
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kind mistress of the robes, ‘I will receive and. present 
you.’ . 

‘If Sir —— will take me,’ I cried in Engtish, loo! 
frightened. A bow and friendly smile dispellad the 
fear. Iwas about to withdraw, when I ventured to ask 
the anxious question---In what manner should I be 
dresser ? 

“Will you dance?’ was the query in return. ‘If you 
dance, you must wear white; then the princes will see 
that, and invite you to dance with them.’ 

‘T never dance.’ 

‘Then you must wear black. You must have short 
white sleeves, puckered up with black ribbon, and a train 
like your dress; for all the rest, yon are at liberty : wo 
are by no means strict in our fashions here. You may 
choose your head-dress,’ 

I courtesied back to the door—the room was a yery 
little one—and hastened home to delight my old hostess 
with all the bustle and anxicty of preparing for a 
presentation at court, 

The good lady most pertinaciously tries to get me to 
dress and act iu conformity with the fashions that 
existed im the world of Sweden when she mixed in it 
about forty years ago. No other world, past or present, 
has she any idea of; and to be cit of this, her now 
ideal world, is, in her opinion, to be ~what? I suspect 
an uncivilised Briton. The conventional laws of 
Swedish society, as thus described, appear to me 
exceedingly galling; and Tact the rebel on the simple 
plea of non-naturalisation—of being, in all respects, 
an alien to them. But such a thine as a court presen. 
tution, is one that places me conipletely under the good 
ladys yoke. There is not a single pot in all my 
antecedents on which I can rest, not a precedent in all 
my Jong experience T can addnee; T know nothing that 
nay be like a presentation at the court of Stockholm, 
and so the ges old dame tuust have her own way, and 
school me, &@ she loves well to do. Court fashions are 
uuchanging; court etiquette and court costume axe 
despotic. 

But the head-dress had Leen left at my own option; 
glad to exercise selfiwill, F went to the old countess as 
soon as T thought of this. 

°T shall wear feathers in my head,’ T said, thinking 
of our own court, where plumes are indispensable, 

‘Feathers !? she repeated, looking very grave; Cyou 
told me you were not married. Jlave you married since?’ 

*'There has not been tine.’ 

‘Then, madame-— you choose to he called madame, 
too, and not mamzell? Well! let ane tell you, how. 
ever, that people may net understand. No one in 
our country cin wear feathers who is not married 
that is to say, in the lead; they may wear them in 
bonnets; but if you are scen with feathers in your 
head, all tue world will say you are married, 

‘That would be a calumny. But where do the single 
fadies put their bonnets when they put feathers in 
them ?? 

‘They put them on—on their heads certainly? 

‘But then are not the feathers also on ther heads ?” 

‘Madame, if you do not wish to understand, it is 
not my fault. You may wear a feather in your bonnet 
if you are unmarried, but if you wear one on your head, 
then you are married, 

T made a bow of assent, w’ ich eoftened the despotism 
that was rising. 

‘No, madame, 1 assure you that will not go on here, 
You lo not know our country; that is natural, for in 
England they do not know much of other places; but 
when strangers come here, it is better to learn to do 
as we do.’ 

Well, at last I was equipped for Carl’s-dag: in a 
black silk ¢-ess, with little white silk sleeves, curtously 
looped up with Diack, and with a train that was the 
glory of all, and whi-h gave full employment to the 
ancient countess; she, standing in the centre of the 
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great saloon, to imitate the queen of Sweden, and still, 
very condescendingly, shewing me how I was to let my 
train fall when I made my reverence, and to gather it 
up when the business was over; and telling me a tale 
of a splendid lady who made such a beautiful reverence, 
and wore such a full train, that her husband went with 
her to draw it out when she let it drop, so that it might 
be seen to advantage while she courtesied. 

To tell the truth, these same ‘ reverences’ sadly dis- 
turbed my peace of mind. The Swedes, of all ranks, 
are undoubtedly the first courtesy-makers in the world 
—at least in the world that I have seen; as an English- 
man of rank said: ‘A housemaid here will make you a 
courtesy worthy of a duchess.’ Circumstances recall 
accidental words. I studied, and studied, and studied 
my reverencces; Iam sure I never knew my face and 
figure so well before then, for I was continually prac- 
tising at the long glass; but yet it was with a failing 
heart that at a quarter before nine o’clock, on the 
evening of Carl’s-dag, I lieard the ery: ‘ The carriage ig 
coming ! ’—and saw the English-looking lights flashing 
through the gloom. 

I ran full speed to the saloon, let fall my train, and 
made such a courtesy to my hostess, that the state-loving 
dame was enraptured, really thinking ] meant it as a 
matter-of-fact leave-taking salutation to herself, whereas 
I only wanted td act again the rehearsal of my part at 
the palace. She followed me as J got on my mufficra, 
calling out even while venturing her nose into the 
miserably chilly air of the stone-passage: ‘ Nuw, 
madame, remember to let your train drop well when 
you make your reverence ; and remember, you must Ict 
it drop whenever the king or queen or princes come to 
speak to you; and you must let your long shawl drop 
from your shoulders also; and you must’ The 
stairs were too long and too cold for me to hcar the 
rest. 

With our mufflings on, we ascended the wide and 
very long stone-stairs of the Swedish palace. I thought 
we never should get to the top. Were it in England, we 
should believe we were mounting to a tower-top, instead 
of to the reception-rooms of a king: and yet, the palace 
of Stockholm, viewed outside, in my opinion wants 
elevation. At last, having gained the summit, our boots 
and cloaks were taken off; my hood I displaced myself. 
I was the only lady of the party; and I was conducted 
by my kind patron to a room, where the lights, or my 
own pre-occupation somewhat bewildering me, I saw 
only a number of officers, and ladies in court-dresses 
ranged in lines. I was not aware of the presence of 
the hero of the day, the dashing crown-prince, and the 
crown-princess, until my recent acquaintance, the 
mistress of the robes, coming up, caught my hand, 
and saying: ‘7 will present you to their royal high- 
nesses first,’ turned me round, and, to my confusion, 
shewed me that J had not distinguished the handsome 
hussar uniform, which is nearly as rare nowin Stockholm 
as Queen Anne’s farthing in England. I was presented ; 
their royal highnesses talked to me in French, and 
I replicd, but I do not know what cither of us said. 
An English attaché whispered me not to stay talking 
to them so long, but to go to the ladies ; I placed myself 
in the ranks accordingly, but scarcely had I done so, 
when the mistress of the robes came hastily up, and 
catching my hand, said I must not stand there. She 
led me inside the folding-doors of the next room, and 
deaired me to stand near the door till she should come 
to lead me to her majesty. 

The ‘lady went away, and I was alone; my other 
acquaintances were in the outer room ; in the centre of 
that wherein I stood, a number of officers, aides-de-camp, 
and gentlemen of the court, were grouped together with 
many ladies; they were all talking Swedish, which Icould 
read, but at that time could not readily understand when 
spoken, especially when many persons apoke together. 
I was apart from them, yet near to them; and feeling 
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by no means at ease, I contrived to work back until I 
got behind the shelter of the folding 
slab was at one side, the door at the other, and the wall 
at my back. Thus intrenched, I leaned an arm on the 
slab of marble, my back to the wall, and turned my 
face to the door, eo that seeing nothing elee myself, 
thought nothing could see me. 

It was strange enough to feel alone in the midst of |. 
a vast foreign palace, filled with living, moving beings, + 
among whom one had no companionship; an atom, ° 
isolated, as it were, from the mass of society, like a bird 
that had broken its cage-wires and alighted among 
flocks of its kind, with whom it was connected by 
nature, but separated by circumstance—who wondered 
where it had come from, and to whom the notes of the 
others were strange. Poor little wanderer! alone, 
though among its kindred, it would still preserve the 
sense of distinctivencss, as much as if it mixed with a 
different order of creation. 

T fell into a long fit of musing: whether my thoughts 
were in the past, present, or future, I know not; but 
I have some idea, that while I stood thus in that noble 
palace, surrounded with pomp and aplendour, and 
waiting the honour of being presented to the queen of 
Sweden, my thoughts contrived to roll away backward, 
and trace out the handsome and adventurdls youth 
who, enticed by those seductive instruments, the fife 
and the drum, left the Pyrenean town of Tau, to follow 
the wonderful carcer of Napoleon’ Bonaparte, and to 
rise by his own merit to be the king of Sweden and 
Norway. I had been in the house at Pau wherein the 
soldier of fortune was born; in the same town I had 
seen also the old castic wherein Tienry IV. of France 
was born; and I might have been thinking how 
both these brave soldiers exchanged their religion, 
whatever religion they had, for a crown—Henry IV. 
becoming a Roman Catholic for that of France, and Carl 
Johan a Protestant for that of Sweden. And so from 
that humble dwelling in Pau I was transplanted to the 
palace of Stockholm; and I stood in it surrounded 
with state, and brightness, and pleasure—but he, the 
soldier and the king, had changed it again for another 
dwelling, lower still than the first—a tomb in Riddars- 
holmen Chureh. 

Whether my thoughts were most in the town of Pau, 
in the palace of Stockholm, or in the Church of the 
Isle of Knights, where Sweden’s kings are entombed, 
J cannot exactly say, but I know I was thinking of 
anything in the world but the presentation I had come 
for, and was quite unconscious that the buzz of voices, 
which had been as a confused noise to my ears had 
ceased, when a low voice spoke close beside me—spoke 
to me, for its few words were English, though, I believe, 
it could not say many more in that language. ‘There is 
no one to present you; but I do not make ceremony 
with you. I know you very well; I have seen you on 
the promenade.’ I saw indistinctly, with a half-averted 
head, the glitter of white satin, and gold, and diamonds. 
I started into an upright posture, but only so as to 
bring myself perpendicularly between the wall and the 
king and queen, who were as near as they well could 
be to me in front. 

‘And this is*—— I verily believe her majesty 
might have said ‘Oscar,’ for she put out her hand, and 
left a blank in her introduction; and the king filled it 
up by saying something in French, and ing: ‘Je 
parle Anglais veeree leetle.,’ 

‘ And is it possible, I said to myself afterwards, ‘that 
my presentation at court is over?’ J had not made a 
single reverence; I had not displayed a bit of my train; 
I verily do believe their majesties to this day do nog. 
know that I had one! But what was I to do? .The 
only reverence I could make was more like that of an 
Trish peasant than of a graceful Swede—a 
dip; and as for letting my train drop, as I had been 
taught, it was just ae well tucked under nfy arm; for 
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unless s wall has eyes, there were no others to see it. 
My poor old countess, what trouble ehe had had for 
nothing! And before I could move from the wall, and 
the slab, and the door, there flocked up a charming 
group of young princes and a princess, and formed a 
semicircle round all—a perfect enclosure, of a very 
charming and most amiable aspect—thoir smiling faces 
looked as if they bore a greeting to a friend, instead of 
a formal salutation to a stranger. Sweet and happy 
family! The stranger you welcomed that night ‘ins 
often thought of you—yes, has given to your gricis a 
tear, more sincere, perhaps, than the smile she once gave 
to your joys. One of that happy group has gone ; one 
link in that fair fresh circle has dropped away: the 
first break in a happy family is caused by the death 
of the really lovely and most beloved Prince Gustaf, 
who that night looked so swect and talked sv pleasantly. 
That mother’s heart hag felt its first mother’s gricf; 
and that amiable king has wept a father's tears— the 
first, and may they be the last! 

These pleasant and simple young persons surrounded 
me, talking English so well ond so affably: they all 
had something to tell me ehouut myself, and of course 
their knowledge of me wav a wonder; but while L was 
'| talking to them, a general move took place; they lett 
me, and the littie old queen-dowager came up, smiling 
and nodding, and askiog how 2 amused myself in 
Stockholm ; if I found it dull; and scetingly disposed, 
if I anid yes, to propose a ‘distraction. But putting 
up her eye-glass, and nodding her head, she too went 
off; and when f looked up 1 was alone—quite alone, in 
that royal chamber. Lhe whole company had followed 
the royal hosts to the grand saloon, and I was left to 
meditate or to ramble about as I pleased, at discretion, 
T chose the latter, and se¢ off on a pereyrination through 
the palace. A chamberlain found me before I had gone 
very fur; to him I was forced to explain my position— 
namely, as a atray sheep who had no shepherd. He 





very kindly offired to act in that capacity, and said if 


I would do him the honour to take his arm, he would 
conduct me to the grand saloon. We went through 
many chambers, erme into a gallery adorned with 
pictures and hot-house plants, and additionally lined 
with officers of the household, and some persons who 
had come to look on; and then we entered an immense 
room, the aspect of which, if the perspective were not 
interrupted by the ill-placed pillars, would be really 
magnificent: there I was placed amon: the ladica-in- 
waiting, and there I sat looking on at wht his majcaty 
asked me if I did not think was ‘a furious dance,’ until 
eleven o’clock, the usual supper hour of Sweden, when 
we went to supper; on which vcrasion I should have 
been lost again, if the master of the ceremonies, the 
kind and exccllent Baron Bonde, had not taken me 
under his protection. : 

This royal supper was a regular Swedish one. Vish 
in every form; a sort of rather coarac-looking mutton- 
chops; pease, which are excellently yreserved in this 
country for winter use; and all sorts of game, are the 
chief dishes: ices, it may be supposed, are plentiful, 
and they are excellent; in the heated rooms, nothing 
can be more delightful, and I never thought it pos- 
sible to eat with impunity so many as I have done 
here. 

Except on festive occasions, wine is rarcly uscd at a 
Swedish supper; and no party is thought anything 
of without a supper. The young Swedes may go out 
to dance, but it seems the elder ones go out to ent. 

‘The good people,’ said a hospitable English gentle- 
man, ‘do so well enjoy a supper, it woukl be a pity 
not to give them one: it repays one to see them 
eat it.’ 

‘You English,’ said a Swede, ‘never care for suppers, 

you dine at night’ But though wine ie not 
used at suppers, the Swedes cannot be more surprised at 
our taking wine openly, than our English ladies would be 
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to see a young girl drink off a large tumbler of foaming 
porter in an elegant ball-room, where it is handed as 
restorative after the violent dancing exercise. The 
feneral and favourite drink here, however, is milk, 
which is regularly presented at all parties, and one, 
two, and three glasses of which are quaffed, both by 
men and women. At my own little tea-parties, ale, 
milk, and punch are first handed round, under the 
direction of my countess-housckeeper, who thinks that 
to arink so much tea and coffee as I do is a lack of 
sobriety. Ladies, indeed, are seldom seen to take any- 
thing buat milk, or if they are invalids, sometimes milk 
and weak heer boiled together. At the king’s supper, 
however, we drank the health of ‘Crown-Prince Carl? 
in champagne. 

Then we returned to the dancing-saloon, where we 
remained till three o'clock in the morning, Words can 
hardly give an idea of anything more tiresome than a 
great Stockhulm ball to thuse who neither dance nor 
have daughters to make dance ; the tender anxietica of 
the latter case being an occupation in itself. There is 
no provision nade for those poor ladies who are not on 
the dancing or marrying lists. You have nothing to do 
in such a case, but to look on at the onergetic dancing 
of these happier creatures till yorr eyes ache and your 
head grows dizzy: the amusement is not varied ; 10 
other is thought of; the noisy music of the orchestra is 
the only sound you can hear. You may sit in ofher 
rooms, certainly, and talk—if you find any one to talk 
to; but the old gentlemen are at cards in an unap- 
proachable apartment ; the otlers, who are not dancing, 
congregate by themsclyes in another. There is no 
promenade ; there is 10 music ; there is nothing for you 
but t follow the patient example of their majosties of 
Sweden, who often sit, us they did this ovening, 
quictly in their royal chuirs, looking on at the dancers 
from nine in the evening tul two or three in the morn- 
ing, excepting only from that devoted period the time 
allix.ied to the work of swpper-cating. The ball con- 
cluded with a pretty dance, performed by the crown- 
prince and his young wife alone. It was the most 
pleasing to me, the royal couple seeming so good and so 
well matched in all respects. King Oscar, who is a 
most affectionate father, came up to me when it was 
finished, and said words I am not likely to forget: 
‘Do not Carl and Louise dance well together?’ The 
tone, the look, the words, arc quite an epitome of his 
character. If it had been the humbleet of his subjects 
speaking with simplicity of two little pet children, the 
words would have been as natural, but perhaps not so 
well remembered. and just in keeping with the 
speech, was the kindness with which, when, at three 
o’clock, a nobleman in attendance presented to his 
majesty 2 cup of coffee, he turned to the stranger, and 
asked if sfe too would not have some. Matters that 
are almosu less than trifles in themselves, when they 
judicate the character of those whose position is grent, 
acquire some degree of greatness. 

Very weary, yet much gratitied by the amiability of 
the truly charming royal family of Sweden, 1 descended 
the vast, bare, chillingly cold stone-stairs, which always 
remind on. of being in Scandinavia, whatever refino- 
ment above them may tempt you to furget the fact, 
and in the passage (having the right of entry) the 
sledge of Sir K was waiting, its windows cased with 
a rin of iron-hard ice, 1 full inch thick, and several 
inches high; something like a misty rain bid been 
falling when we came, and such was the change that 
had now occurred. And so I got back to my room, and 
was afraid to leave it all the next day, lest I should 
have to tell roy old state-loving hostess that nut one of 
my well-practised reverences had been made, nor a 
single bit of my little train displayed. 

She hearu the story, however ; and when I confessed 
that my train had been tucked over my arm the whole 
night, sho lifted up both hands, and exclaimed: 
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SUPPRESSION OF SPIRIT-TRAFFIC—IS IT 


POSSIBLE HERE ? 


Winte the public mind in England is full of painful 
feeling regarding ‘involuntary servitude’ in America 
(the new president deserves the thanke of his country 
for this admirable phrase), few are thinking of a 
movement originated and going on in the United States, 
by which, if permanently successful, our transatlantic 
cousins must gain a more than counterbalancing honour. 
We allude to what is called the Maine Liquor Law, 
which has already been the subject of some remarks in 
these pages. Our readers are aware, that ly an act 
of the Icgislature of the state of Maine, in June 185], 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
excepting for certain peculiar parposer, was entirely 
suppressed. Distillerics and taverns ceased from 
that time to exist in the country, and an immense 
improvement of morals was immedsately produced. Tm- 
portant interests were of couse concerned to obtain a 
reversal of this law: and it might have been supposed, 
that it would not be difficult to induce the mob to 
take that side. But no— the cleetions have since gone 
hollow in favour of those who prochum war against 
the traffic. So it may De said that the aet has reecived 
every assurance of approval that could be desired 
More than this, the naehbouring states of Massa 
chusetts, Vermont, snd Rhode [sland—fonr out of the 
five constituting New England -sceing the good that 
has flowed from the measure in Maine, have recently 
passed similar Jaws; and & movement to the same 
effect is under conaderetion In New York and Penn- 
sylvania ‘The Mame law has likewise ben passed by 
the legislature of the British colony of New Brunswick ; 
to this act Queen Victoria has given her sanction; so 
that, in the language of our friend George Crauikshiank,* 
there as now actually a portion of the British dempae where 
the traffic in strong drink ws prohihited by law. Mr Neal 
Dow, the author of the Maine Liquor Law, is indetati- 
gable in propagating a faith in it throughout America 
Tle assures a friend in this country, that ‘the question 
ia more agitated than any other in half the gtates of 
the Union, in Nova Scctia, and the Canadas.” He 
cousiders the traffic as doomed to a specdy annihilation 
throughout those countries; for ‘the masses who have 
the votes are moving in solid phalanx against it, as 
prejudicial to the interests and happiness of all’? He 
adds: ‘The elections jn many of our states turn 
in some degree upon this question, and in several of 
them it controls the clections; and throughout the 
nation, within five years, the question—“ Shall drink- 
ing-houses and tippling-shops be suppressed 2?” will be 
the great question at issue at the ballot-box. ‘The 
law so far operates admirably, exceeding all our 
expectations,’ 

We would not be too ready to take Mr Dow's opinion 
on the subject, as he may well be presumed to feel 
aanguincly ahout it; but, though the law may be to 
some extent evaded, we sce reason to believe that it 
is in the main successful, both in suppressing the use 


® The Glats and the New Crystal Palace, By George Crutk- 
shank; with Cuts, London: Cassell, 1853. 




















favour of the continuance of ie law! "ed i 
against, with 19 against 2 for the upper 
speaks conclusively as to the popular appréval of thor | 
mengure in that country. The reduction of the rantber | 
of police cases, the increase of business at the grocers’ | 
shops, and the abandonment of a designed new jail and 
almshouse, are facts equally unequivocal regarding the 
moral results actually effected. From the greater fixity 
of all things in this old aristocratic country, we are 
svarccly prepared to receive or understand the rapidity 
of movement which characterises all public affairs in 
republican Ainerica, md hence we are apt to feel an 
unwarrantable incredulity respecting this sudden turn 
tu teetotalism by law. But, whatever may be its 
ultimate results, there is assuredly no room for reagon- 
able doubt, that this monster evil has been trampled 
down in a large part of the Union, and seems likely 
soon to receive its quietus in the whole of Anglo-Saxon 
America. If this wonderful reform shall be truly 
accomplished in that country, the honour, we must 
say. will be enviable. 

Whether it would be practicable to obtain a law 
in this country to extinguish the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, we are not prepared to say. 
Tivery one will readily allow, that the indulgenee in this 
class of drinks is the main cause of all the crime and 
poverty that prevails that it is that, and that almost 
alone, which produces such afflicting scenes of vice and 
suffering in our large towns. But many who make 
this admission would hesitate to udopt as a cure the 
declaring the spirit traffic illegal. Jt has been found 
that a very small rise of Excise-duty on spirits, leads 
at once to contraband distillation ; and that any 
particular stringency in licensing dealers in liquors 
produces crop of uplicensed traders in the article. 
Are we to expect that, in wholly suppressing the 
legalised, We are thoroughly to prevent the springing 
up of a contraband traffic? It would be important 
to hnow how long these tendencies will be success- 
fully met in America, Besides objections presented 
on this score, the disinclination to adopt extreme 
mensures will make the English by no means hasty 
in following the American example. It will be asked: 
Ta the use of wine, in the most moderate degree, to be 
proseribed hy law, because a number of ignorant and 
debased persons choose to exceed all bounds, and 
become a public nuisance? We can hardly realise the 
idea of such s question being debated in the House of 
Commons, though we can fancy the surprise and con- 
tempt with which it would be treated in the higher 
circles of socicty. The interests of a great trade would 
also rally powerfully, beside those who would have 
scruples about interfering with the liberty of indivi- 
dual niovement, and that other large class who simply 
present against such movements the dead-weight of 
indifference, and want of faith in whatever promfses too 
well, Even the considerations of revenue must form a 


difficulty here. Yet, feeling in out own case the hope- 
lessness of all cure besides the radical one for an evil 
80 monstrous—satisfied, as we have Anally become, 
that to interfere with individual liberties, where each 
man’s freedom is a nuisance to his neighbour, as well 
as a danger to himself, is properly within the power of 
the state—we must acknowledge, that if a solution of 
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4 THE PULSZKIES IN AMERICA. 


- Tax work of the Pulezkies on America, issued under a 

somewhat fantastic title— Waite Red Bluck*—is one 
of the best books of the kind which has made its 
appearance for several ycars—shrowd in observation, 
generally sound in opinion, and as lively and amusing 
as any one can possibly desire. The book is a joint- 
production—Mr Pulszky doing the graver chapters, 
among which Madame intersperses extracts from her 
diary; and we aro not sure that the lady is not the 
better writer of the two. It will, how ver, be asked, 
who are these writers? Pulszky is a Huagarianv—a 
man of letters brought up to the law. He married the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of Mr Walthers, 
a werlthy Hebrew merchant of Vienna, and witli 
her dowry purchased an estate in Itungary, where he 
was returned to the Dict. trom the first, he was a 
political ally of Kossuth, and, as some taink, pos- 
sessed of higher qualifications for statesmanship than 
the ex-governor. At the termination of the political 
struggle in Hungary, the estate of Pulszky was 
confiscated, and he was placed on the lot of those 
who were condemned to death. Escamng fiom their 
unhappy country, the Pulszkies accompanied Kossuth 
in his journey through the United States, and came in 
for a considerable share of the ovation. Both husband 
and wife have resided in England, where they acquired 
a knowledge of our institutions; and what is more 
marvellous, they have learned to express themselves in 
English with the greatest ease and propriety. 

Travelling from place to place, and lodged for the 
most part as guests in the houses of the more respe t- 
able and intelligent inhabitants, the Pulszkies enjoyed 
the best opportunities of seving private life in America, 
and of recording popular sentiments, Liberal in opinion, 
they nevertheless do not quite sympathise with all that 
they either see or hear, and do not sc.uple, on oceasion, 
to administer something like rebuke. On the whole, 
the tone is candid and kindly; and the most fastidious 
Americans have little reason to find fault with the 
accounts which have been given of their manners, 

Mrs Pulszky, like other travellers, notices the faei- 
lity parents possess for sending turth their children 
into the world. She remarks that people marry young, 
and that ‘socicty is in the happy state that many 
children are considered great bleasings, and not great 
cares, as is gencrally the case on the continent of 
Europe. And this, as 1 often had opportunity to 
remark in America, is not owing only to the greater 
facility of getting employment for them, but more 
especially to the rational view that young men have 
to push their own way; and that, after they have got 
the benefit of a good education, they are not to depend 
on their parents for support. Therefore, it is not only 
the aon of the poor and of the little educated families 
who must look forward to make hinself'a man, but in all 
classes we meet self-made men, who, in consequence, are 
independent, not only in position and fortunes, but 
likewise by their practical experience; and who, for 
this very reason, become fit to be self-governed citizens,’ 
i 

* Londen: Trubner & Co. Syols. 1858, 
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he, adds, deapoctng af 
was:—He ‘ie kewige oi Sas 
yet a boy of fourteen, he en % 
beginning with a small capital, he now, In the #e 
manhood, commands ample possessions; and yet end 4 
of his sone—so he told me—must choose some prey 
fession ; for nothing is more despicable and unfortunate,’ 4 
he said, than men without occupation—a life of méve 
pleasure kills enjoyment.’ 

The family of the above-mentioned person, aa usual, 
complained of the trouble with domestic servants; 
whereupon our lady-traveller administers a gentle 
hint, that, so long as the female sex is expected not 
to work, and while ‘independence’ means ‘every one 
for himself,’ little else is to be looked for. 

One day, Mrs Pulszky was asked: If it was trae that 
Yossuth had received a deputation of coloured persons ? 
and great was the surprise that such had been the 
case, In that free state, ‘to see coloured persons in a 
drawing-room, was obviously an offence agninat a pre- 
judice of the aristocracy of colour, as deeply rooted a8 
the horrer of high horn continental ladies for those 
whose pedigree cannot prove a renege of sixteen noble 
ancestors. J could not refrain to tell to Mr —~, as a 
paralicl case, that one of those exclusive ladies in 
Vienna, who often was in want of money, and found 
heiself obhiped occasionally to reeeive a banker who 
transacted her busmess had her drawing-room fumi- 
gated as often ag that gentleman left it. She found 
the anstocratic air of her drawing-room was polluted 
by tu breath of low-born persons, who were mere 
bankers. But the Armerican could not find out the 
parallchsm of the case, and thought it monstrous that 
the relation of whites to whites should be compared to 
the relation of white men, free and equal, to coloured 
persons of an inferior race, slaves themselves, or ac 
least the sons and descendants of slaves. No social 
intercourse on the basis of equality is posable with 
them, even in the free staves. But it is not only the 
white nian who looks down upon the black. From the 
dark mulatto to the hardly-tinged quadroon, every 
hehter shade claims a grade of pre-cummence, acknow- 
ledged by the full black and the white. A mulatto 
girl sewed for me in the hotel, and } soon remarked 
that one of the black waiters attended on her with 
uncommon courtesy, a od brought her for her dinner 
every dainty the kitchen and the cellar aflorded, as if 
ordered by us. 1 thought this extravagant, and told it 
to the housekeeper, who exclaimed: © The bad girl, to 
degrade her if so far as to accept attention from a 
black fellow!” ‘This, then, was the great error—not 
that she had accepted a bottle of champagne, to which 
she had no right, but that she had accepted it “siom 
the black fellow !”? 

Americans are pusied with our complicated system 
of titles of nobility. >There arc,’ says Mr Pulszky, 
“Jords who are peers, and Jorda who are not peers; 
and again Jords who are neither peers por lords, but 
who are called so by courtes, ; there arc honourables 
and tight honourables, revereuds and right reverendas, 
and nubody knows the real rank and preeedency of a 
Ropiau Catholic bishop; there arc lieutenants who are 
captaing, und captains who are majors, and generala 
who are colonels, and the serjeants are barristers, and 
the barons are judges, and everybody is an esquire 
who wears a zood coat.’ But every country has its 
oddities of this kind. {n the United States, where 
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titles of rank are unknown, the defidiensy 
“Ys compensated by the abundance of captaina, majors, 
colonels, generale, and judges. The Americans also 
delight in giving nicknames, generally of an ironical 
nature, and seldom malicious. In the work before 
us, the following instructive details on this point are 
presented :-—~ 

‘General Jackson was called Old Hickory, on account 

of his inflexible character; his diplomatic successor in 
the White House, Martin Van Buren, was known ns 
the Little Magician; and his son, John Van Buren, 
remains until now the Prince. General Harrison was 
Old Tip, an abbreviation of Tippecanoe, where he had 
defeated the Indians under their prophet, the brother 
of Tecumsch. General Zachary Taylor was designated 
by the name Old Zack, Rough-and-rceady ; and Menry 
Clay, as the Millboy of the slashes, in remembrance of 
his origin. Webster ia the Gireat Ierpounder, the U'od- 
like, or simply Black Dun. Corwin, the secretary of 
treasury, is the Wagon-boy. 
Missourian, is known as Ofd Bullion. Douglas, the 
Democratic senator of Tinos, who is scarcely taller 
than Louis Blanc or Thicra, is the Latéle Giant, General 
Winfield Scott got his name of t Aappewa from his vie- 
tory over the English in the last war, and J/asty J late 
of Soup, from an expression which slipped from his pen 
in one of his bulletins, written hurriedly on the ground 
Where he defeated the Mexicans. (iencral Houston, 
the late president of ‘Pexas, got his name of San Jucinto 
from the battle-ticht on whieh hie had taken prisoner 
the president of Mexico, Santa Anna, and all his anny, 
General Cass, the distinguished senator of Michigan, is 
the Great Michigaada. Governor Willan TH. Seward, 
the most influential party-leader in the Whip ranks, is 
known ag Little Billy, because lie had defeate + Governor 
Marcy in New York, by advocatiig the issue of smatler 
Villa by the hanks, when the Derocratie Mares, trac to 
his party principles, had vetocd the Fall of the leila. 
ture in this reapeet. But not only the great mon, even 
the cities and the states have ther meknames, and 
they are fanulinr to every American, Washington, 
for instance, in the City ef magniticcnt distances. New 
York, the Aimpoe City; Philadelphia, the Qaaler Coys 
Baltimore, the Meonwnent Cys Boston, the City of 
Nationy, ar the Puritan Citys Newhaven, the Ma City; 
Butlelo, the (Quccn Cay af the Lakes; Vittshurg, the 
dron City; Cleveland, the Maress Citys Cincinnati, 
Porkopolia, or the Queen City of the West; St Louis, 
the Mowd Citys Louisville, the Fall Ciy; New 
Orlenns, the Crescent City. The state of New York, 
bearing in its arma the rising: sanywWith the motto, 
“ Excelsior,” is the Maupire or Evcelsion State; Connec- 
ticut, the Free-stone State; Mussaehaactts, the Bay 
States Vermont, the Green Mountain States New 
Hampshire, the Grete States Rhode Island, Jat 
Rhoda: Ponnsylvama, the Keystone Noite: Virginia, 
the Ofd Dominion, or the Mother of States and Statesmen : 
Delaware, the Jeamond State. South Carolina, the Pas 
meta State; Texas, the Lone Sta State, California, the 
Golden Region ¢ Mississippi, the Bayou State > Louisiana, 
the Creole State; and Kentucky, the Gark and Blo niy 
Ground. The inhabitants of Florida are Cowboys , 
those of Ohio are called AMecheyges s those of Towa, 
flawkeyes ¢ and those of Niinois, Su ers: the Misseu- 
riana call themselves /hes. the Indiana people, 
Flooaters ; the Michiganians, Wudwercens sand Wiscon- 
sinuina, Badgers, All those nicknames are familiar to, 
and frequently used by the Americans,’ 

The political parties in the States, of whose precise 
character so little is satisfactorily known in this country, 
are next treated of in a manner more clear and succihet 
than has hitherto come under our notice. Tho two 


great partivs, as is known, are the Whigs and Deno- 
crats—the Whigs being inclined to Conservatiam, in 
the English sense of the term, and the Democrate 
Deing advocates of the broadest popular action, Yet, 
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each is divided into a variety of sub-pectios 
there are Progressiste among the Whigs, sand 
grades among the Democrats. One varisty of the 
have the name of Silver-grayes, who ‘are allied ta 
old Hunker Democrats; and the Seward-men 
often voting with Barnburners and Locofocos.’ As 
for the origin of this last-mentioned designation: ‘The 
progressive wing of Democracy was originally called 
Locofocos, or concisely Locos, from the fact, that at a 
great democratic meeting, where the Old Hunkers, 
after having carried their resolutions in a hurried way, 
adjourned and put the lights out, the progressive section 
remained in the dark hall, and lighting the gas up by 
a locofoco-match (the American name for lucifer- 
matches), continued the meeting, and reconsidered the | 
resolutions of the Conservatives. The name of Locofoco, | 
however, ig now applied to the whole party; for, to the | 
Whigs, every Democrat is a firebrand. The thorough- 
going liberal Democrats got, therefore, in New York, 
another name—namely, Barnhurners—from a phrase of 
one of their orators, who aaid that they must burn the 
barns in order to expel the rate; in Maine they arc called 
Wirideats. ‘Che Softshed/s form the transition between 
the Hunkers and Barnburners—they are half-and- | 
halfs, whilst the /fardsfell Hunkers are the most Con- | 
servative party in the world, averse to cvery social ' 
and intelleetual movement.’ 
The Palszkies spexk with coneern of the mental 
excitement which arises from the undue pursuit of 
material interests, unrelieved by those temporary and 
Tefiping cloments w hich wholesomely prevail in advanced 
states of society. It is very evident, that nowhere in 
civilised commumtics docs religious fanaticism assume 
such wild ane decrading forms as in America. ‘The 
Ameri ang, especially those in th west,’ shrewdly 
observes one of the writers before us, ‘have little 
Jeisure to eujoy mature, no art to refine their feelings ; 
their manners proscribe the amusements of Europe. 
The soul must grow weary of the tinkling of dollars, 
of the purely matoral aim of their life. They long for 
excitement; the ladies grow nervous, and work them- 
selves into trances and visions, and cheat themselves 
and others. Spiritual circles are formed in liew of 
balla and concerts and theatres. The gentlemen 
attend these representations, and are too much worn 
ont by business to look deep inte the matter. Besides, 
such fancies become cpidemeal  L remembered that it 
where, in the west, where, in the camp-meetings and 
the forest-catherings of the Methodists, people get spas- 
modie contortions, and begin to roll, te jerk, to dance, 
and ty bark. ‘They have visions and trances, and are 
thrown into a state of ecstasy similar to a protracted 
catulepsy. One of the gentlemen who had come from 
Turkey with Kossuth, said, that when he saw at Broussa, 
for the first time, the » huewding dervishes,” when they 
bevan slowly to move their head forward and back- 
wards, repeating incessantly “ God is great,” and went 
on accelerating their movements and raising their voice 
until they got fits, and foamed and fainted, as if 
sessed, he himself wag nearly tempted to join thetr 
chorus, and to exclaim with them: “God is great!” 
It was m the same country that the orgiastic dances 
of the follawers of Cybele astonished the world, edifled 
the illiterate, and disgusted the learned. And similar 
psychological phenomena returned again, after centuries, 
here in the west! I fear that the great progress of 
which our age boasts, is only a progress in the instruc- 
tion of the understanding, not in the education of feel- 
ings. The believers of spiritual manifestations are on 
n level with the early believers in witchcraft in New. 
Enogland.’ . 
That Fulton should for years pare ran steam-boats 
on the Hudson before any one in England followed his 
example, is looked on aa a curious instance of the little 
intercourse which prevailed between America and Groag 
Britain half a century ago. From the work of the 
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‘Pulaski, Ve seo that there has been. « shiilar neglect 
is America of a great improvement long established 
in Rogland. The improvement in refers to 
Tunatic asylams. We read with a degree of wonder, 


that notwithstanding all that had been done by Pinel, 
Conally, Voisin, and others, in Europe, to reform the 
Inanagement of lunatics, improvement in this respect 
in America was left to be out by « philanthropic 
female in times comparatively recent. The name of 
this lady is Miss Dix, to whom, aa the great reformer 
of the lunatic asylums in the United States, Ict 11 
honour be done. ‘She was accustomed to visit the 
prisons on Sunday, to afford comfort to the culprits. 
Her attention was soon attracted by the lunatics, who 
often were kept in the county jails, as if they were 
felons. In several states, there were no lunatic 
asylums; in others, they were insufficient. She there- 
fore made it the task of her life fo inguire into the 
condition of the insane, and found that, in most 
asylume and private houses, they were often kept in 
even a worse condition than in jail. Qnce sie found 
a man in a cellar, where he had becn locked up for 
years, and had becume completcly savage. He hed 
entirely left off speaking, for no one dared enter his 
s filthy cell, on account of hi. Jolence, and his food was 
administered to him through the window. But Muss 
Dix knew, from her experince at the pmeaons, the 
power of kind words, even on aouls hardened by crime. 
She addressed the unhappy man kindly, and he burst 
into tears. He could be removed without danger, and 
his violence ceased when he was treated humanciy. 
“Tt was,” the poor man said, “as if the angela tind 
spoken to him when he heard Miss Dix.” The philan- 
thropic endeavours of thie eminent lady ta ametiorate 
the condition of the insane have been encouraged by the 
different states. She has succeeded in getting lunatic 
asylums established by the States themaclves, and now 
secs the good results of her indefatigable labours, She 
spends all her time in visiting the different catablish- 
ments for the insane, where she has already been 
successful, and in calling the attention of those atates 
which have not yet built asylums, to the numbers and 
the condition of the unfortunate patients yet unprovided 
for. Her private means are very limited; but public 
merit and philanthropy are appreciated ina different 
way in America than in Europe. No railway company, 
no captain of a steam-boat, accepts the fare from Mass 
Dix. Every one fecls the obligation of society to assist 
her in her arduous and noble mission.’ 

As we intend to return to these instructive and 
entertaining volumes, we may he perinittcd to close the 
present notice with an anecdote demonstrative of life 
in the backwoods. ‘Soon after the arrival of tyhizy 
on the banks of the Thompson River, when he and his 
party had hardly pitched their tent, a young back- 
woodsman came on horacback up to them, and said: | 
“Which is the dauchter of the Hungaiian general ¢” 
Miss Ujhazy, who spoke English, asked him what he | 
wanted. “J reckon it's time for me te marry,” wis 
the reply, “and I came to propose to you.” ‘The young 
lady began to laugh; but her novel suitor declared that 
he was in full earnest; that he did not Jive far off; and 
that he would assist her father in every way. But 
when he saw that his proposal was not aceepted, he 
rode off to his business, without having alighted from 
his horse during the conversation. The Hun-arians 
afterwards learned, that in the backwoods not much 
time is wasted in courting young ladica, or paying them 
‘attention before marriage. The pioneer visits a neigh- 
bour who has grown-up daughters, and asks: “Tow du 
you do?” places himself on a chair before the chimney, 
chews, in the fire, and utters not another word; | 
after awhile he takes his leave; and when he has paid | 
a couple of such taciturn calls, he says to the young 
lady : “T reckon I should marry you.” answer is 
commonly: “I have no objection.” The couple, with- 











out farther ceremony, proceed to the justine-cf-peace, 
and make their declaration, and when the missionary 
Methodist happens to come in their neighbourhood, tho 
civil marriage is solemnised reliyiously. Smart doings 
these! No time lost! 





NAMES. 


Ir is certain that the Saxons changed the appellation 
of nearly all the places in Britain to names which 
either bore a peculiar signification in their language, , 
or elae which resembled some particular city, river, 
ill, &e., if Germany, from whence they came. ‘Thus wo 
find Oxford or Oxenford, atter a town of like name in 
Germany ; Hereford, after Hernord in Westphalia ; 
and go in like manner a parallel may be run between 
Swinford, Bradtord, Newark, Mansfield, and divers 
others now existing German towns, although in course 
of time the orthography may have been somewhat 
varied. 

‘As touching the name of our moet ancient choifo 
and famous city of London,’ our chronicler proceeds at 
son length to shew, that it never could have been 
derived from King Lud. ‘aa Geoflry of Monmouth 
asserts,” secing that that monarch reigned in. Britain 
prior to the arrival of Julius Cesar, who designates it 
us the ‘city of the Trinobanta,’ oe ne evidently unac- 
quainted with any other appellation, Besides, towne 
boing av Savon, not a British termination, it would, in 
the assumed case, have been Cacr Lad (town of Tadd, 
not Ludetown, commonly conjectured to have been 
corrupted into London.  ‘'Phe truth is, our Saxon 
ancestors gave the town the name of Laden, since 
varied to Londen, out of regard to the memory of the 
ancient metropolitan city of Landen, in Sconia, for- 
merly a well-known place of great traffle.” And the 
same holda good of Ludgate, which, seme contend, 
must have been aleo called after Kiug Lad; whereas 
‘gate’ being no British word, it would in that case 
have been written Ledperth Now, Lud and Leow, 
which are indifferently used, signify, in our ancient 
tongue, folks or people, consequently Ludgate, formerly 
also written Leodyate, is equivalent to Porta populi— 
that is, ‘the pate or pass of the peaple.’ 

We transeribe the substance of our author's conjec- 
ture ag to the derivation of the name Khor—originally, 
Eberwyek -- which, in the course of iny centuries, 
came to be imperceptibly contractcd to York, Aber 
signifles “a wild boars’ aye ia a ‘place of refuge or 
retreats’ and as wild boars greatly mfested, ata certain 
period, the forest of Gautries, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of York, it may be that our anecators selected 
the above appellutiva, as menning ‘a retreat from wild 
boars.’ And what rendera ot the more like, he goos 
on to say. ‘is, that there romaineth at this day a tole 
called guide hac, which 24 paid for cattcl at Bow dumbar, 
a gate of (le city, and which was first granted for the 
payment of puides that conducted men through the 
anid forrest, behhe to save them from being hart by 
this cruel) beast.’ 

The Teutome derivation of dhe Prince of Wales's 
motto js thus exphuned: fh dia (1 serve), is the 
dune as the anment 7A titan, the identity of which 
will be established af the reader bears in mind that d 
and fA were in our anciont language indifferently used. 





'We know it was through a king of Hungary that 


the motto passed to ua; probably the Sclavonic dimlect 
in use in that kingdom had many words In common 
with our carly British. 

The name of the Almighty Creator of the universe is 
G&d, but it may not be generally known, that tho 
word good is derived therefrom—‘ the apt accordance 
of tlis word being intended to shew, that in truth all 
good commeth from God.’ In like manner, the malig- 
nant eneny of God and of all goodness ts termed Devil 
—that is, ‘do evil. 
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‘fhe name heaven, formerly written heofen, carries 
with it a significant meaning—being as much as to 
say, ‘heaven, or heaved up,’ thereby indicating an 
elevated place. Hell has a like apt signification — 
namely, u place hedled over—which is to say, hidden or 
covered in low obscurity. 

Many other examples might be given of the compre- 
hensive significance of the common nouns that have 
descended to us from our British and Saxon ancestry ; 
but desirous not to extend onr observations over too 
wide a space, we shall pass them over, and proceed to the 
consideration of some proper names in use amongst us. 

Albert is only a corruption from, and abbreviation of 
the word Ethelbert, the nan of our first Christian king, 
and one of constant recurrence in the days of Savon 
tule, Jvthe/, sometimes also written Adel or Athel, 


signified noble or gentle; be émeant born to, conecived, | 


Chence birth). Ethelbert was in course of time con- 
tracted to Halbert (cad being the admitted contraction 
of Ethel), and Fadbert readily bocame Atbert. 

Athelstan or Ethelstan expressed Cmost noble,’ 
atan being the termination of the superlative degree of 
comparison, which we have since varicd into est. 
now write fairest, wisest, whereas in old tics it was 
Sairestan, wisestan, greatestan, &¢. 

The names of Alfred and Alured were one, and 
were intended to express Call peace,’ the being at all 
times convertibly uscd with wore; and the meaning 
of pred, frid, aud ted, was alike * peace, 

Frederic, compounded of fied and rye (ich), signified 
rich in peace. Rye. used as an affix, also denotes a 
province or jurisdietion thus we live bishopric, de, 

The particle Adore fad signifies 
covenmmt. Lt became corrupted to cath Gd and © bone, 
as before said, trequendiy gndisenimgatels ased and 
hence resutts cur anodern word ‘auth Prom 
prefix was dered) Edward and Bde, which have 
equivalcont picimings ¢ both iiaportas at keeper of bas 


onth, gard and ieaed borne Cver constlered to belong | 


to the one etymological finuly 

Edmund denoted a ment ot hit or honor, wath and 
mand being the ancient words for mouth, and the steni- 
flention of ed heing as gbeve. Phe termination af 


We! 


oath- solemn | 


this. 








ved Wits cobmmon, ack vaious istanees of its come | 


pound meaning wae given Coupled with aay or read 
(pure) it produced the tine Ras mend —' pure of mouth.’ 


Osmund, whieh denoted the simonth or speaker of the | 


house’ beeause es, fies, maul Aes, were old Peutonie for 
Shouse” Rosamund sienitied ‘rose-mouth, not rose of 
the world, fas a certain Latin poet! observes our 
author. Snust needs make out, who wrote in praise of 
Henry Tes mistress: Phe jacet Rosa mandi, de. 

Size was ‘Teutonic for * vietoms mad hones we have 
Sigismund, ‘mouth of victory Cbeline ao relater of 
inilitars exploits’); Sigebert, "born to victory s Sigew ard, 
in our day modernised to Seward, at heeper of victory. 

Gar, in courposthon, meant tally? and thus the word 
German (originally written Gazman) was employed to 
designate © Ama all over’ Gartrude or Gertrude, 
was ‘all truth;’ the d in the list sy lable being. by a 
common practice, substituted for 4. 

Wilfrid: and) Wonettid meant, severally, fa will 
inclined to peace” Cfrid) and (a winner of peace. 

The derivation of our surnadie Arnold would not be 
immediately surmised. It was du the earliest thucs 
written Barnhbold, then Ernoht and Arnold, and 
designated one who did ‘uphold honour’ Far was the 
Most ancient word for Chonours’ aud to the like source 
Way be traced the name Eric, origivally written Earye. 
that 5. Sone rich in honour.” Hence also comes *oag,’ 
our title of honour, 

Wyne (Comore properly written Wine’) signified 
*belovedy and consequently carried that meaning intu 
all its derivatives -forexample, Alwine (beloved of all), 
since handed down to ux under the more ordinary name 
of Allen, (Te may be,’ observes ont author, ‘that in 
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regard to the pleasant Hquor called wing, M generally 
loved, our ancestors dil metaphorically use this word.’ | 

And in accounting for the origin of such names as 
end in avrd—a manifest corruption from art or hert-—tie 
proceeds to tell us that our Saxon ancestry beings 
yery warlike people, seem to have been desirous that 
their children should imitate such properties of courage 
as they observed in varigus animals, and thus would 
surname then ¢Lion-heart,’ ‘ Bear’s-heart,’ &c.—in this 
respect somewhat following the practice of the North 
American Indians, who, we know, bestow upon their 
offspring these zoological appellatives. In process of 
time, this ternsination of ¢ heart’ glided into ert or ard, 
Thus we have Bernard, Lambert, Leonard, Everard-— 
which last is compounded from /rer or Hber, a wild 
boar. Godehart, modernised to Godard, describes ‘ a 
heart inclined to goodness,” Reynard signified ‘ pure 
heart’? (Query, how came the fox by this sobriquet ?), 
Richard was ‘of rich heart,’ and Manyard is derived 
trom niutn’s heart. 

Willian is supposed to be Anglicised from Guillaume ; 
and the etymology of Guillaume ig thus given. In the 
wars between the ancient Germans and Romans, when- 
ever a German soldier had the fortune to kill or capture 
a Roman offiecr, the golden helmet of the latter was 
placed upon the head of the conqueror, who forthwith 
acquired the appellation of Giild-helm (gilded helmet), 
This name was by degrecs multiplied, and, at length, 
grew into an ordinary appellation ; with the French it 
has retained more of its original sound than with us. 

The name of Dunstan was given in commendation of 
firmness and constaney — Jia meaning a hill, stane 
standing for stone; so the compound signification was 
nountain-stone’—pretty much analogous to the name 
of Peto 

Paga meat adittie pini—a wench; henee ‘in reality 
came Peg, the mis-supposed contraction for Margaret.’ 
The affinity, however, has with us beon gencratly traced 
up throneh Weway, Men and soon to Peg, 

Enough upon these orthographical eenealogics. We 
will conelade with throwing together a few common 
names, the derivation of which may not perhaps be 
generally knowa, a 

The word fear or ber, still commonly used in Ger- 
numy. and simply designating a ‘peasant,’ has eeasod 
to he employed hy us. We, nevertheless, retain it in 
the composition of the term ‘neighbour’ meaning 
thereby, * the hoor living ach us! 

Smith denotes one tut *sniteth,” and wright’ was 
a working-man. ‘Your Worship’ is contracted from 
your Worth-stip? + Righteousness’ is corrupted from 
*richt-witness’ 

The derivation Taid down for tomboy is ‘a wench 
that shippeth like a box,’ fran dune, to dance (whence 
so our word tunble’. which interpretation perhaps 
lies nearer the root of the word than that afforded by 
Johnson -- *'Tom, diminutive of Thomas, and ‘boy,’ 
Sr men fellow, sometimes a wild coarse girl,’ 

The primitive meaning of ‘ord? and lady,’ derived 
from Luford (loat-giver), being pretty generally known, 





/ we puss it over, and shall only advert to the last-men- 


tioned tithe of Lady. in connection with the followiug 


> curious remark which we find given :—Tt is an honorable 


appelation for all prineipall women, and mounteth up 


“not only from the wite of the kni®ht to the wife of the 


i 


hing, Gut remaimeth the same to some reomen whose hus- 
bands are no kuighis, and who, having bin Lord Mayors, 
are afterwards only called masters, as, fer instance, the 
aldermen of York,’ 

In winding up this article, the temptation is irre. 
sistible to tranecribe from our author the following 
sentence in reference to the ‘great leboar and travel’ 
he professes himsclf to have bestowed upon his com- 
Vilation :—‘ And if some that may happen to read these 
etymologies, shall accompt of them as of things stra: 


or imaginary, this his conceit doth proceed of his own 
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lacks. af. Knowledge in the propriety of our ancient 
aut, whereas, if he therein won versed, he would 
aren as. manifestly diecerne them to be such as they 
are here shewed to bee, az the etymologies of the ancient 
names of the patriarches are discerned by such as are 
skilfull in the Hebrew tongue.’ After this, who will 
daré call in question the accuracy of any of his surmiscs 
or deductions ? 

In a more courteous spirit, however, Richard Ver- 
stegan pens his vule to the reader: “My desire and 
endevour hath herein concurred, ag neere as 1 could, 
to please all, and not in any sort unto any to ‘re 
offensive. And so, desiring the benevolent reader | 
courteously to accept of these my paines and cnde- 
yours, nnd at his discretion tu pardon such few faults 
as in the printing may happen to have escaped, I here 
take my leave.’ 





SIGHTS AT SEA, 


On» fine breezy morning, I was called out of ray cabin 
very early, to sce a shoal of porpoises, which proved 
to be one of the drollest sights L ever belch Our 
ship was going at the rate of twelve knots an hour; 
and within a short distanee ef us, there were hundreds | 
of uncouth-luoking creatures. alternately dancing over | 
the waves, and overwhelmed by them. sporting amd 
fricking, gamboling and rolling over cach other, with 
the most cauberant vivacity. But for their strange: 
Jeoking poiuted dorsal-fin, they yescuibled a had of 
swine more than any thing else. They ascemed to cies 
themsélves in their native clement as uiuely as play dub: 
children, Who have cseaped from under the tau af a 
bathing-machine, and aie indulging aaa wild cluuee, 
unawed by nurse or bathing-woma, 

The cetacea are huteresting, beewuse thes oxhibit the 
elementary forms of the class to which they elon - 
the manmmmalia; aqhatie tubes being always found to 
compose the lowest links of the ascending chain iy the 
seale of animated beings. Ther catemal appearance | 
agreeing wilh that of fishes, mught load one to sippose 
their internal cconomy the sane; but, though mnbabsting 
the ovean, their conformation is adapted only to qerial 
respiration; this compels thom) to dise at stort inter. 
vals to the surface of the water, and prodiices ariuiy 
important differences. 

Being able to fill their Tunes with atime phere air 
they become so buoyant, that they do moet require te 
swimming-bladder with which fisles are provided 
Notwithsfoding their red blood, an eddstional appara, 
tus is necded, in order to kegpPup the wart of ther) 
body. Thisas supplicd by a large quantity of oils fined, 
collected under the skin, Tut thes are so muable, that 
the dittculty of catching them preveate the dolphin- 
tribe from becoming objcets of pursuit, with ao view 
to obtaining their vil, ‘Phe fortu of their tad differs 
from that of fisher, and enables theme tos stiike the 
water ina vertical direction, which givcs ther mov 
ments a powerful impulse, gn diving or rising to the 
surface. 

The porpoise is of a blackish hue on the upper parts 
of the body, and white underneath. ‘The coloumme of 5 
the dolphin is very much the same, and there is a strom 
family-likenesa between the two. Both are considered 
by the sailors of modern times to indicate appruaclung 
storms ; both assimilate in their habits, localities. Wood, 
and mode of living. The pointed nose of the aristocratic 
dolphin, gives perhaps a more piquant eapressiun to | 
the fleshy eaxcrescence so remarkable in its profile, 
while the snout of the plebeian porpoige is Llunt; but 
there is so fittle difference between them, that it is! 
difficult to account for the different estimation in 
which they have been held, from classical times up to 
the present day. ‘The dolphin, consecrated to the gods, | 
and celebrated for the affection it was supposed toi 
entertain towards the human race, has been dignified | 








by the appellation of the ‘sacred fish ot while its less 
fortunate relative has been, by common consent, con- 
tenined and degraded; has been called a sea-huy, or 


pore-poisson, and has become 2 jest and a proverb. 

_ Both aninuls occasionally assume the arched form, 
in which painters and heralds have agreed to re t 
the dolphin, but only when in the act of gamboling on 
the surface of the water: curving their back enables 
them lo spring forward with great foree. The refines 
ment of medern taste rejects the porpuise as an article 
of food, when anything better is procurable; but it was 
formerly considered a delicacy. Jn the bill-of-fare for 
the celubrated inauguration-teust of Neville, Arehbishop 
of York, in the reign of Edward 1V,, twelve porpoises 
and seals ate mentioned among the provisions dressed 
upon that occasion, 

Poetry ang romance have done all they can for 
the dolphin; and it is impossible to prevent our sym 
paddies bome enlisted in behalf of a ereature which 
was believed to rescue the shipwrecked machen from 
tae malignant Spirit of the storm, and to bear him 
sfely to shore, undismiiged by the terrors of the angry 
billows. 

Phoy, the naturalist, telly us that dolphins have 
been rendi ted so time as to ailow of persons mownting 
on their backs, and being carried a considerable distance 
on these oceun-stevds | but truth '4 ore strange than 
fiction, and modern nattialists give us mnoere wouderfial 
accounts than this. Phe cueumstinces in whieh this 
tribe are placed, are sech thet they cannet avoid 
swallowing ther food whole; amd as the fishes upon 
Wioeh they decd Tiave often darge and: sharp) bones, 





| Wlach would igure any surface not defended by eaticle, 


nature has provided: theme wath receptacles, a which 
the flstiebones nas be separatory sottoned and dissolved, 
und converted ipto nourishment, without juterfering 
with the digestion of the safter parts of the foed, ‘The 
stomachs of the porpoise, which are extremely complhi- 
catcd, hitve very iro. commituiertions between them 
—-a peculiarity evidently intended to diseare the thorough 
solution of ther coptenta. ‘Phe structure of the moath 
ant throat of the young of the cetaceous tribes, dues 
hot appear adapted to the proces. of sueking ; henee 
dose a dificult, sa ounderstanding how they manmige to 
obton the dotcostimesct coomtuon (oad aaneaiia, watil 
Goothies St Halure discovercd in the dolphin: glands, 
contauinmge cach a dare deserver oof qilk, surrounded 
by isles capable of caipty age theme at once inte the 
mouth of its youns, without gequanng from the datter 
ans «flort of wuction. 

Liastcinally, the dolphin cud) perporse present ne 
appearance whatever afarnech, but de process is there, 


Snouwithstandiie, aud Consists of as many verbebras as 
‘Ohs partob the sprth eatin i (he bongest necked of 
othe order 


Por castunee, the vertebrae of the meek of 
the Ginedupard catustat seven very dang Cabes, paitred 
together en vase, wath opeareeky ay development of 
spunous proces oy test thes should finpede the bend- 
miget the wee’. Ino the preatest powssble contrast to 


this, is the etractiue of the corresponding  vertebras 


of the eetacca, compos d of es ceedinply thie pieces, 
most of thom aaited together, tue uuniber of primary 
picecs, evonaa this extreme cise. bem coustantly 
KEVC 

Nwaeo, duro Che vevaee. a while of moderate 
Hiyenatons Game aa sahil gue approached so near 
the ship, that we ran ou dech to wateh bis movements 3 


pbut after exlilnting @ dew ca cides he shcered off, and 


WAS SCC NO TCE. 

Dor several dass a shark and a dogtish followed 
ua, evidently in the cxpectation of vetting something 
for their trouble. Sharks have often been known to 
keep pace with vessels during whole voyages. Birds, 
undertaking long flights, rest upon vesecls or floating 
weeds; buf .shes appear independent of respite and 
repose. Their strength scems really inexhaustible. 
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Sharks sometimes sport like dogs round « ship while 

whe la going at the rate of several knots an hour. 80 
agilf aro their movements, that you may try in vain to 
get a sight of their horrible jawa, and their hideous 
rows of tecth; but on a sudden they lie motionless, 
floating on the water, on the other side of the ship; 
you cross over to inspect them at your leisuro; and 
with one stroke of their tail they cleave the waters, 
and are speedily out of sight. 

As I was looking out of my cabin-window carly one 
morning, when we were at a considerable distance from 
land, I saw what I at first took for flights of swallows; 
they were skimming over the surface of the water, 
occasionally submerged by the waves, or concealed by 
the spray ; but I soon discovered that they were flying- 
fish (Erocetus volitans). When the sun rose higher, 
and caat bright rays upon them, they looked so bright 
and silvery you might have fancicd them flyinz stare. 
They only rose from the water to evade the pursuit of 
their natural enemics, the Jarger fish, and were able 
to skim through the air as long as their wing-like fins 
continucd wet; as soon as these became dry, or when 
marine birds, descrying them in tlie air, were rendy to 
pounce upon thom, these beautiful Jittle creatures 
dipped into the water; but they were specdily chased 
by the bonito or albicore, and rising again with a 
sudden but graceful movement, they sourced above the 
waves, and resumed their aerial dance. Their pectoral 
fins being very long, enable them to support themsclyes 
in the air; but the action is not flying, for they use 
their fins merely as an aéronaut, in descending, uses a 
parachute. ‘They awim rapidly, but are soon tired, 
and their voyages arc as short aa their flights; their 
life being a continued series of efforts to escape fron 
their encmics in both clementa. 

Every day brought some new object of interest ; 
every night the catreme clearness of the atmosphere 
gave intense beauty to the starry heavens and the 
quict sea. 

We calculated our exact place in the vast ocean by 
the appearance of the Magellan clouds, The planets 
Jupiter, Vonus, and Mars, were in conjunetion, and the 
southern cross shone brightly. The phosphoric appoar- 
ance of the sea was often exceedingly beautiful; 
sometinies the whole surfaces was gilded as with pure 
gold, at other times it seemed: overlaid with molten 
Rilver. Sometimes mercly the track of the vessel, or 
anything thrown into the water, looked bright, aa if 
collision were necessary to draw forth the phosphoric 
light. Not unfrequently the fish all appeared phosplio- 
rescent, and, darting high out of the water, dazzled the 
Bight with their brightness, leaving along track of Heht 
behind them. Sometimes this humingus appearance 
was to be seen far below the surface; and chen the 
fish, gliding on beneath the clear waves, uscd to 
look like wandering tars; and it scemed as if the 
occan, as well as the sky, were ‘strewn with countless 
orbs of light.’ 

The form of that most beautiful constellation of the 
southern hemiapherc, the cross, in the direction in 
which wo saw it, wre that of a crucitix, ino an crect, 
but slightly sloping position, composed of four stars. 
three of which are very bright. It) ay peared as if 
viewed in perspective from our side, by which cireum- 
stance tho diminess of the star, which Jorma thy 
furthest part of the figure, becomes anything but a 
defout. 

Sonietiies the moon was surrounded by an iridvacent 
halo, nnd sometimes, as wo watched the gen and the 
sky, we sow o distant water-spout, a moonlight rain- 

w, ord weather-gall. Wo had occasional visite from 
several individunle of the feathered tribes —Cape 
. 8, ulbatrosaca, sca-gulla, and atormy petcrels. The 
' latter were very pretty, with their glossy black plumage 
and white tufts, swimming upon the surface of the 
waves in the inost independent manner, not a feather 
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disarranged by the drifting 
never before half understood the 
pleasantness expressed by the word hal 
sailors, who are more superstitiqus 

felt rather a grudge against Mother Carey's chickens, 
as the messengers of foul weather. Yet such is Ufo, 
and haleyon-days are often the precursors of storm and 
tempest. + 

Some of the gentlemen on board ship amused them- 
eclyes with their guns, and a very harmless amusement 
it was: often a brisk and repeated popping was heard ; 
the birds were very much frightened, but not hurt— 
greatly to my delight, for the albatroases were the 
principal objects of their ambition, and I should have 
grieved to ace those noble-looking birds destroyed for 
mere sport. ‘Their flight is so majestic—slow and 
graceful in the extreme, far surpassing that of the 
sea-gull, to which tribe they belong. I am sorry to 
say, the habita of the albatross arc not so pleasing 
as its appearance. Rapacious as the vulture, of which 
it is the analogue, it is sometimes so gorged with 
food as to lose the power of flying, so that, when 
pursued, it has no resource but to diagorge its load 
of carrion, and if it has not time for this proccss, it is 
easily taken, : 

One showery day, I saw a magnificent rainbow, not 
in the sky, but apparently formed beneath the water, 
close to the ship. This was a weather-gall. As soon 
as we got quite out of soundings, the sea became of 
the most intense and brilliant blue. Apparently, 
the colour was not occasioned by reflection; for 
whatever the hues of the sky might be, the dark- 
blue sca continued unchanged in its own unborrowed 
azure. 

A fow days after we left England, ay attention was 
arrested Ly the eatraordinary beauty of the colours of 
the Atlantic, and we steod for hours watching the 
Suagical dyes of purple and green.’ As far as the eye 
could reach, the water appeared of the most delicate 
transparcut aquamarine tit—now shading into the 
deep green of the emerald, now sparkling into snow- 
white foam. But after every long wave came a rich 
purple colour, which formed a beautiful contrast with 
the green; after blending together a few seconds, a 
fine biown hue was produced, which, chafing into foam, 
almost mstantancously resolved itself into ita two com- 
ponent colours. ‘This appearance never oecurs in very 
deep water; it ig caused by the presence of infusoria, 
There were many other natural curiosities gn which I 
would wilhugly dilate, but I will content myself with 
only one more— that befutiful medusa, which is called 
by sailors the Portuguese man-of-war. It is very 
clegant in appearance, sometimes colourless, sometimes 
of a bright lilac, and resembling the nautilus in shape. 
It consists of a transparent, muscular, or membrana- 
ecous expansion, of extreme delicacy, which performs 
the office of Jungs, and a few pendent filaments, ‘like 
the fibrous roots of a plant, by which they seam to 
imbibe their nourishment. This membrane is always 
ma state of expansion, when the animal is propelled 
upon the surface of the waves, but it has the power of 
collapsing at plensure. After many vain attempts at 
extching them, one of them was captured in « bucket, 
nad the prize was made over to me. Everybody was 
of course welcome to look at it, and J prepared my 
pencils and colours to make a drawing of it; but the 
ship-surgeon wished to dissect it first. Notwithstand- 
ing my remonstrances, he stabbed it with his lancet, 
declaring that the infliction was for scientific pur- 
poses! Ho might as well have dissected a soap- 
bubble! ‘To hia unspeakable amaxcment, the delicate 
expansion disappeared, and in ita place nothing was to 
be seen but a little lymph, and « amall quantity of black 
sediment; leaving the baffled student of 
tive anatomy to as best ho might, to the 
disappointed owner of the prize. 


But the © 


surf, I folt as if I had 
peacefulness and 

















* SCRAPS FROM AN AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Wx copy the following characteristlo paragraphs from a 
popular newspaper of Philadelphia — M‘Mahin's Model 
American 


A Fast Ipra.—Passengers, before leaving Buffalo for 
New York, while purchasing their tickets, arc handed a bill 
of fare. The orders are immediately forwarded by a tele- 
graph communication to the refreshment-room at Warsaw, 
and numbered tickets are handed to the different passengers. 
Upon arriving at Warsaw, each finds upon the table, whose 
number corresponds with the card, the breakfast he order od 
in Buffalo, and the train waits twenty minutes for him to 
eat it! 

Rexigion v. Goty.—There are thirty churches in San 
Francisco. This is about one to each thonsand inhabitants, 
and which, Judging from other cities, is perhaps about a 
fair average. The Methodists have four; the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists, two each; the Congregation- 
alists, Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, and Welsh, 
one each. 

Woman's Rients.—A bill is pending in the Indiana 
legislature, to compel old bachelors of thirty years of age 
to marry, or pay 60 dollars 2 year into the county treasury, 
to go to the first lady who sl.Jl marry after the Ist of 
January. Thw provisions of the bill apply to widowers of 
one year's standing. 

A Srecubation.—Frederick Walcott watched (he trains 
on the Erie road, and employed others to do the same, till 
he was able to prove forty-five vivlations uf the statute in 
not ringing tho bell at crossings. He sued the company 
in the name of the people. The fury brought moa 
verdict of 900 dollars. One half of this sai goes to the 
complainant. 

A Scanpanous Insuir.—aA merchant of this erty has 
shewn us a speciinen of the precious ornamental deairairs 
with which some of the English yianutacturers have the 
effrontery and folly to ornament (!) their woody, Ht is a 
representation of the late eminent statesman, Daniel 
Webster, standing behind a bar, imiaing a gliss of ruin, 
and the whole labelled,‘ The Expounder of the Constitution 
preparing a smash, &. Now, it i bid enough to be 
libelied and villified in their newspapers, but to be obliyed 
to purchase and import those lihels and insults, is tuo bad 
decidedly ; and we trust that the outrage will be resented 
by a thrust in John Bull’s only valnerable spot, the pocket, 
by passing the word frou city to city to avoid the obnovions 
house, of Manchester. (We amite ino repretendiny 
the above act of indiscretion in an Faybsh mauufretiainp 
house, the name of which we omit.| 

Tur Heavy Heavs.—Ever since the exact welglit: of 
Daniel Webster's brain was unfortunately stated, when- 
ever a man of any eminence dies, Ins famuly publish how 
much his brain weighed. The last is that of Amos Law- 
rence, who had two ounces of pia mater more than the 
celebrated Daniel. Let us hear no more of thin foulish 
custom of judging intellect by the vunce. 

A RonanD FoR AN Obtven— A yood aneedote in told 
of Mra Patterson of Baltimore, the American Jady con- 
nected with the Bonaparte family by mariage. Being in 
Italy, at an evening-party, it tell to her loc to be handed 
into the supper-tuble by a young English nobleman, who 
had a share of the puppy in his composition. 
Thinking to quiz the old lady, he said: ‘ You are acquainted 
with the Americans, I believe?’ ‘Very well.” ‘A mon- 
strously vulgar people, aren't they?’ ‘Yea; but what 
could you expect when you consider that they are 
descended from the English? Had their progenitors, now, 
been Italians or Spaniards, we might look for some youd- 
breeding among them.’ The nobleman did not venture to 
address Mrs Pattcrson again that evening. 

Answering an Inquizy.—At the close of the perfurm- 
wwe at the Holiday Street Thestre, Baltimore, the other 
a fashionably-dressed stranger lit his cigar, and 

slowiy along North Holiday Street, towards his 
in Old Town. While ing Hillen Street Bridge, 





He 


paasi 
was encountered by a rnffian of the O’Bludgeon order, 
inquired the the of night. ‘It just struck eleven, 


¢ 





said the stranger blandly, without any sigus of 
‘Eleven, did you say?’ was the gruff response. 
don't believe it’s so late, I'd like to see for myself: 
pull out your watch, quick: it looks as if it might be a 
good one, from the big bunch of seals youve to 
it’ ‘Yes; it’s a patent lever, extra jewelled, said the 
sutherner, pulling it and along six-barrelled revolver forth 
at the same time. Restinge the watch, still retained 
the guard, on the barrels of tho deadly weapon, he ex 

it towards Mr O'Bludgeon, with a request to satlefy himself 
regarding the precise hour. The ruffian wppeared to be 
utterly bewildered at this prompt movement. A few inches 
from his uose was the glittering golden lever ; but it rested 
on six dark barrels, from which a slight click of the trigger 
woul send as many leaden messengers for his life's blood. 
For a moment only did he remain in such a dangerous 
locality, and with a quiverhys remark, that ‘it was any 
hour the gentleman was pleased to say, he dashed up 
Hillen Street, and was svon Jost in the darkness, 

City Trveararns.-—In Boston, they have introduced 
Nnes of telegraph throuzhout the city, The various 
stations connect—-first with the police-oftices of tho wards, 
and then with the general office of the chicf of police. 
The object is to concentrate a powerful foree in the event 
of vfire or riot, or any other emergency, ‘The cost, about 
12,500 dollars, The Zngvirer thinks some ingenious and 
enterprising citizen should immediately apply to the councils 
of Philadelphin for authority to estalis' w similar arrange- 
ment. Quy population is now nearly half a million, and it 
is penttered over a territory extending for iniles, 60 that 
some systematic plan of communication, such as wo have 
referred to, is absolutely @ssential, 

Pepoic Srinte—A yentieoman fiom New York has 
subscribed £06,000 dollars, the whole amount required, to 
forma railway from Fayetteville, NoC., to the Deep Rivet 
Coal-niines, in the same state, 

Ssioning.--A Jad who was toiling away at the stave, 
tryivy to hght an old stump ef a cigar, on being advised to 
loave off that filthy habit, replied with the utmost gravity, 
that fit was very had work to freak off smohking, ax he 
had sinoked ever since he was asnual boy? Almost daily, 
weamay see httle three-footers, with lighted: projections in 
their mouths, swagering along, puffing: and spitting after 
the inost approved rowdy style. 

A Cnancn ron Guxis- The libaalbanker, Mh RoW. 
Latham, of Washington, offers 600 dollars for the bost 
national pocin, ode, or epie: me restrictions na to length, 
and the inanuseript ta be sent to him by the first Monday 
m Decanber T8530 Mr Latham ts to own the copyright, 
wb engices Co devote the proceeds of the sale to the poor 
of that city A novel propupition, and certainly a very 
commendable ane, 

Nowsopy pera Printiiw—* Nobody but a pride, any- 
how? Whe was Bonjamin Eranklin?  ‘Nohody but aw 
printer! Whe was Wallam Caxton, one of the fathers of 
literature? ‘Nobody tut a printer’ Who was Karl 
Stanhope? ‘Nobody but a printer” Who. way Samuel 
Woodworth, the poet?‘ Nobody But a printer. Who 
was Governor Armstrong, of Maesachuactts 2 § Nobody 
but a prmter’ Governor Bigler, of Ponnsylyanma, James 
Iberper, Robert Sears, and senators Dix, Cameron, and 
Niles! Who are they? ‘Nobody but printers, anyhow!’ 

Jancria. -The New York state senate has under cone 
sideration, with every pror pect of passing, & luw appropriat- 
Jug twenity-tive dollars to pity the expenses of every coloured 
person who may Choose to emigrate to Liberia. 


SUE WALRICBUIES 


Through an inadyerteney ay the article under this title 
(No. 474, p. 138), it was stated that 30 pounds of susp are 
necessary to remoye the harducss of 100 gallons of Thames 
water: it should have been 30 ounces, We will take 
advantage of this opportunity to mention one or two 
additional facts. As a matter of convenience, chemlats 
have syrecd that, when water contains 1 grain of lime per 
gallon, it shall be said to have 1 degree or £° of harduess ; 
and thus, Thames water having 16 grains of litte in a 
gallon, is said to havo 16° of hardness. It is calculated 














‘ theat are nearly 80 tons of lime in one day's supply of 
water for London. About 2 ounces of soap are necessary 
to counteract each degree of lime-hardness. We may also 
state, that the Stockport Company has abandoned the 
twofold system mentioned in the article, supplying now 
only soft water, with great advantages to all parties, In 
respect to Mr Holland’s experiments, the oxalate of 
ammonia, useful in softening water for tea-making, does 
not purify it quite enough for drinking, on account of the 
organic impurities which the oxalate does not affect. 





MY8TERIOUS MUSIC. 


One Bunday afternoon, daring a pause in a rain-storm 
which had lasted for six or seven hours, and during which 
the Geneveae and I had been fiddling and talking, and 
reading and dining together, he took occasion to remark 
upon my fonduess for music, and said he could gratify it in 
an extraordinary way if he thought fit. 1 begged him to 
explain himself. He was in no hurry to do so; but, after 
sone coquetting and delay, rose from his seat, and taking 
a large cloak from a peg in the wall, laid it open upon the 
bed, and then locking the door and closing the winduw- 
shuttera, to exclude, asx he said, even the slightest sound, 
seated me upon the cloak, sat iumscif down as close to me 
as possible, and pulled the hood over both our heads. 
Then placing his lips close to my car, he said: “You must 
not speak— you must hardly breathe, Listen!’ 1 held 
my breath, and Jistened curiously for the best part of a 
minute before T was aware of any sound, and was just 
going to break the silence, when a small, but piercingly 
shrill strain seemed to traverse the very innermost chambers 
of my drain, TPowas not aware of the precise moment 
when it commenced, but I perceived instantly that it was 
accompanied by another note harmonising with it, produced 
by different inechanical means, and a twelfth lower, The 
Khrill treble ran dancing with inconceivable rapidity up 
and down a comprehensive gamut, ina dond of fantastic 
variations upon some popular an, whieh Fo eould identify 5 
while the recompanymy bass which night be compared for 
continuity to the drone of a hagpipe, but whieh, untike 
that, was Ciusteal ag ig Apolla late, thengh hnatited 
apparently to five or six notes, pave the snecessive intona- 
thous with all the precision aid certaitty of an instrument. 
The longer Lhistened, the more rapturous wis the iusic, 
or, whieh Ww: Aore probable, the uiore sensitive my 
perceptions 7, Bail 5, and the better was To qualified to 
appreciated fe notation of the treble, which at first 
heariy* ej) CmeGL to ytide up and down, became by 
dee rey” ed articulate as that of a tlageolet, to 
A) thir Note, » Tea hore no sort. of resemblaiece, and the 
reas thingy HOee the bass assumed a triumphant, pealing 
si Jou, “Aroed me with dehyht. When at length the 

cont, Ie (dareased, and the Genevese, throwing off the 
ight wily, leif.p and opened the window -shutters, at was 
ind ochem. core Vocould recollect where Lo was. He 
be sey Cubarrasanent, and upon my complimenting 
idingae beanty and delicacy of the performance 1 
yrashed me whether TP eoutd shew hin how to 
turn it Rygiecount. As te confessed: that, without. the 
preeantiony we had taken, the auasic would have been 
inaudible, and that the hum of the smallest tly would have 
drowned the whole, Twas forced to aoknowledgze Unat 1 
could see no mode of mahi sneha species of harmony 
marketable,— The Working-neen's Way in the World, 





















WINTS AS TO MANURES, 
Toofs, hairs, feathers, shins, wool, contain more than 50 
aeecut. of carbon, and from 25 to iS pec cent. at aitreagen, 
tides sulphur, salts of dime, of soda, and of magnesia. 
vate? substances hold, therefore, the first rank, us it wore, 
Sst manures; amas along time i required for their 
siposition, their action may often lust for seven. or 
sare, They yield eacellent results, especially when 
generally, (RE Compost for potatoes, turnips, hops, hay, and, 
are waid to ake Meadow-land, Hairs spread upon meadows 
we are told, arkzment the crop threefold; and the Chinese, 
that manure, that \ee well aware of the very great value of 
they have their hea hey carefully collect tac hair every time 
is shaved—and the operation is per 
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formed every fortnight—and sell it to thir farniers, Now; 
the crop of hait which every individual leayes at the hair- 
eutter’s yearly, amounts to aboot half » pownd;.xeckon- 
ing, therefore, at 13,000,000, the number of is . 

who in Great Britain and Ireland are under the 
process of shaving and haircatting, we have « production 
of about 3000 tons of hair—that is, of manure of the most 
valuable kind—~since it represents, at least, 150,000 tons 
of ordinary farmyard manure—which might be collected 
almost without trouble, but which, on the contrary, such 
ix our carelessness or indolence in those matters, is, I 
believe, invariably swept away in our streets or sewers, 
and utterly wasted.— Farmer's Manual of Agricultural 
Chemistry. 





DER FRUHLINGS-ABEND, 
VON MALTHISON. 
TUE APRING-EVENING. 
Tit® heavens glow with rosy hue 
Of summer's sun returning, 
The quivering spray is hung with dew, 
Like sparkling diamonds burning. 


Light dance the fountains from their bed 
Where rarest flowers are growing ; 

Bought shines the star of Eve, where red 
The setting sun is glowing. 


The carly violet scents the air 
In every shady alley 5 

And flowers, than gens more bright and fair, 
Deck all the laughing valley, 


And Life is there—a living soul, 
That binds in love together 

Both great and smull—a wondrous whole— 
In hamnony for ever, 


God speaks the word, and from his hand 
The insect-myriads flutter ; 

He speaks; and, lof at his command 
lis praise new plancts utter! 





DOMESTIC HABITS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
Frasmus, who visited Fughid in the early part of the 
sistecnth century, gives a carious description of an English 
jutevior of the better class. The furniture was rough; the ¢ 
walls unplastered, but sometimes wainscotted or hupg with 
tapestry 3 and the floors covered with rushes, which were 
not changed for months. The dogs and cats had free” 
vtecess to the cating-rooms, and fragments of meat and 
bones were thrown to them, which they devoured among 
the rushes, leaving wliit they could not eat to rot there, 
with the dean of beor-vessels and all manner of unmen- 
tionable abominitions, There was nothing like refinement 
or elegance in the luxury of the higher rauks; the indul- 
gences which their wealth permitted consisted in rough and 
wasteful profusion, Salt beef and strong ale constituted 
the principal part of Queen Elizabeth's breakfast, and 
similar refreshments were served to her in bed for supper. 
At & scrivs of entertainments give, 43 York by the nobility 
in 1660, where cach alae %% & invention to outdo the 
others, it war univers, % % ® Sod that Lord Goring won 
¢ @ of his fancy. The description 





4% 
the palm for the mage, one 
of this supper will)”. as a good idea of what was then 
thought magnificent: it consisted of four huge brawny 
pigs, piping hot, bitted and harnessed with repes of 
suages to a huge pudding in a bag, which served for a 
chariot. — The Silent Revolution, 
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A SOIREE AND BALL. 


I was [ately present at an entertainment of an oxtra- 
ordinary kind, There is a portion of the population 
of London which has long been condemned to duty 
without relief or relaxation, melancholy martyrs to the 
industrial mania of a city where all work and no play 
makes many a dull boy. Tn c ousequence of a spirited 
‘| movement among some leading members of the bors, 
it was determined about a month ago, thit they should 
make at least one effort to break up the monotony of 
for instruction and amusement: and Wallis’ Rooms, 
St James, was the place chosen for the purpose. Towas 
present, but perhaps not corporcally, though DT thought 
80 at the time. There has been much talk of Clair- 
voyance lately, and I really cannot be quite sure that 1 
had not somehow fallen for a short time into that or 
some similar ‘abnormal state of the nervous system. 
Anyhow, I have a tolerably distinct recollection of 
what I saw, or thought I saw, and I propuse deseribime 
it all to an unsophisticated public. 

By the time I walked into the room, a consider- 
able portion of the company Lud arrived. Iwas pre. 
pared from the first for some singular assemblage, by 
being brought at the very first fare to fuce with my 
old friend, the Iate Madame Tussaud, who lad taken 
up a position just within the door as Mistress of 
ecremonies for the evening, ‘There was she, with hor 
neat little face and bDlach-siik cloak ana bonnet, in 
bodily habit as she used to live and have ler beng 
long ago at her rooms in Baker Street, aftur having 
modelled all the notorictics of her age, from Robespicrre 
to Courvoisier. I would fain have vad a brief chat 
with the old lady; but was quickly admionistied Ly Ure 
crowd pushing behind me, that To must iiove on. 1 
now found myself in the large room, amid-t a company 
who were for the most part walking about in pains or 
little groups, to the sound of a lively kind of music, 
which I soon discovered to proceed from a mechanical 
orchestra calculated to give the effect of fully twenty 
instruments at once. There was that pleasant excite- 
ment which arises from 2 crowd and musi: and novel 
objects; and sume time elapsed ere I had so fully 
gathered my senses about me, as to take o cvol and 
analytical view of the scene. 

What first struck me was a kind of ideal beauty 
which belonged to a large part of the company. I 








red.end white complexions of many of these handsome 
pedpié, and yet I could not at first prouounce where I 
fad. seen them, or imagine who they were. The gentle- 
then had, in every case, nicely-dressed hair and pretty 


existence; that they should have an evening meeting | 


felt not unfamiliar with the distinguished air aud clear There was thar handsome, white-tecthed, black-mus- 








justed round their shoulders. They carried their heads 
very crectly, ae if perfectly satisfied that they were 
models of clegance, Some had a sentimental simper on 
their features, One or two had a slight cast of the 
Ttaliaa bandit. Others had no expression at all, but were 
simply geod-looling spectnens of their race. The bidies 
who hung upon ther coms were hkewise, for the moat 
| part. very pretty, though, to be atrictly just, somewhat 
deficient i expression; but one promunent facet in the 
ease was, that there was not one who did not exhibit 
iomost attractive con/uer, some werring if in braids, 
others in ringlets, while a Ciird set rejoiced mm wreaths 
Of flawors, ol Wiieat-ears, or green Jeaves and berrics. 
After a littl: oxamination, it became apparent to me 
that the figures were only solid so far as the bust was 
voncemm 1, atl below that region being of a light and 
shadowy character, only sufficient to make out some- 
thing like the entire cido/an or shape of a human betay. 
It thus graduajly dawned upon me. that this portion of 
the company was composed of those obliging ladies 
and gentiomen who take their stand in the perfamers’ 
windows, in order to exciuplify such presentments of 
the hair as may be considercd in accordanee with 
wsthetic principles, Towas cren able to) distinguish 
afew speci personages whoo FP had dong known by 
Ssight—asy for qastance, a bearded: gentleman trons 
Daviess. an Gicat Ragsell Street, who, with his roguish 
amnile, abscass rencinds meoof Don Raphael in G4 fas ¢ 
also a motley porsonage of Vii ian Adbert’s, in Pieca- 
dilly who consents toc ighten aiaikind on the potency 
of the celebrated: Iair-d.e of that titn, by shewing 
‘Before’? im red tresses on the once side of his head, 
and ‘After’? in beaut) black semi-chevelure on 
the other, with « suuilarly cxcmnplary suit of whiskers 
audoimstache oon reverse sides to match, L eould 
vathso recall a superb Qaoen Elizabeth from Sacker’s, in 
_ Cheapside, and a courtelady of George I. in full puff 
‘fiom Lenovs, in Ostord Strect. There wits one yvenere 
pable old man with a flowing beard, from Carles's, in 
. New Bond Street --oxuctty such a face ay Domenichino 
, would have loved to depict for a Joseph. I fat, how 
; ever, ashame d of a certain lady, also from Lenox’s, who 
Twent about with a label on her back, ‘anus’ Maia 
ravairr TPAr-pRissine ? 
Mixed with these fine prople were others of a mise 
cellancous character, all of whom manifested a marvel- 
: lous indiflerence to the incungiuity of their associations, 
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tached, merry-cy ed forcigner, who winks and opens and 
shuts his mogth at Mr Fresco the dentist's door, in 
Oxford Sirect, 4 could not help admiring the quizzical 
air with which he eyed the whole ecene, There was a 


























Thy ee See Tony” 


sae ° me tpt he ge tr 
ehing young lady in a riding-hablt, bat with only s 
H ghadowy bead, from Woolf the outfiteer’s, in Plecadifty. 
41. ‘We hed » Queen and Prince in ceremonial robes, Jrom 
Bradbrook the glazier’s, in Park Street, Regent’s Park ; 
from another glazier’s in Hampstead came the dwarf 
Sir Geoffry Hudson, in full arms and accoutrements, 
as he appeared at the court of Henrietta Maria. 
Several full-dressed Highlanders, taking eternal pinches 
of snuff from horn mulls, presented their respectable 
figures; ono with a sharp sentimental look, from 
Rayner’s, in Tottenham Court Road; another from 
‘Jones's, in James Strect, Oxfurd Strect, of a very 
solemn aspect, with knit brows, and holding out his 
finger and thumb with an air of empressement, as if it 
were the National Covenant. There was a cheerful 
pair of ponsants, from Walker and Lee’s, straw-hat- 
makers, Oxford Strect, bearing each a sickle and a 
handful of newly-cut wheat, and thus conferring a 
simple rustic grace on the assembly. As if to contrast 
with these, flye mediwval gentlemen, in complete suits 
of plate-armour, originally from the collection of the 
Grand-duke, of Wirtemberg, but more iminediately 
from Pratt the upholsterer’s, in New Bond Strect, 
tramped heavily along the ream, As for contrast in 
another direction, I found that a millincr of Ludgate 
Till had come with a full-suited baby, which usually 


lies in her window for the cxcmplification of the bewu- | 


jdcal of infantine attirc, to the infinite admiration of 
continual streams of passing maniunas actual and 
potential. ‘The ladies were, in gencral, inuch interested 
in this unconscious member of the company whom they 
saluted with many expressions of endearment, notwith- 
standing that ne papa or manima wax present. ‘They 
were in an equal degree sboeked by a little gentleman 
who had come, us appearcd to ime, only half-dressed, 
but walked about with an air of perfect self possession, 
as if he thought himself the very glass of fastuon and 
the monld of fortu. Most of the company were at 
a loss to understand who or what he was; but J soon 
recognised an old fricnd.  TTe was, in reality, a goutle- 
man of pertect propriety of manners, but whose dle it 
ja to etand uncler a gluse-shade in Sandland and Crane's, 
Regent Quadrant, to make mankind acquainted wath 
the merits of the Patent elt Drawers and Shart. 
There was a portion of the company whom J at first 
thought somewhat vulgar and out ef place, but whom 
T afterwards became reconciled to, secing that a pro- 
found moral was connected with them. Phe substanee 
of these people consisted in what was covered by certain 
special parments, while the rest, including the head, 
waa gencrally of that shadowy character which has 
already been spoken of. There was no sort of mystery 
about any of them, for they all wore conspeuous labels 
telling what they were, here wis a perfect mob of 
‘gentlemen with broad) shoulders and well-developed 
haunches, supplemented by heads and hubs of shadow, 
and wearing such cognizanees as Berkows's Nonny 
Coat, 168. 6d, or Tak Oxon, LT 2s. 6d. or 
Mireng..’s Unrvensar Morntxa Coat, 80s, A shape, 
composed almost entirely of dressing-gown, would be 
seen going about, bearing Stree UnrevaLrer on ins 
proudly-swelling breast. A nayvy, all shadow except 
in the lower part of his form, exhibited in that region 
8 placard with the defiant legend, I snow you can't 
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Mr Surr, 1$¢.62.; SLocbsoae Tosag,: 
hapa something more ‘insinuating: we 
Dock, or Now owr tr 16 Uanquat, ay 
to specify certain femate figures with madowy ‘Slade: 
and feet left to the i ee epee 
composed of pretty wrappers desiguated as Nicw fixeys, 
Fast Corour, Tue Rose, Very Cuormws, or Uiteder | 
From Paris, with in every case a sum of money indi- 
cated, about which I could not but remark, os in all 
the preceding cases, there was always an oid sixpertee- 
—a mysterious circumstance, which I cannot even yet 
pretend to have penetrated. A few demuro widows 
mingled in the throng, some in very deep mourning, 
others in half-mourning, and others with only a faint 
remnant of the lugubrious left in their appearance, and 
perhaps a bonnet ticketed Tres Jorr on their heada. 
I at first, as I suid, beheld these shapes of humanity 
with some degree of contempt; but when I afterwards 
reflected on the great truth, that most of the people of 
this world are little besides shapes of vesture, I saw 
reason to regard them as no unsuitable part of the 
conlpany. 

It had been arranged that a part of the evening 
should be devoted to a lecture on some of the more 
remarkable facts and truths which have recently been 
elicited by science and art; and so, at half-past eight 
preciscly, a gentleman quietly mounted the rostrum, 
und began to discourse. ‘Ladics and gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘we are now an eminently practical people. The 
time for myuirics after the to halon and to prepon on 
the one hand, and the Perpetual Motion and Philoso- 
pher’s Stone on the other, is past. The Exhibition of 
1851 may be ucecpted as the type of our age. What- 
ever promotes the conveniences of life, whatever adds 
to our wealth, these are the things that now demand 
and receive our attention, Aud what is remarkable, 
my friends, of the reigning knowledge of our thme, ia, 
that it is not, like the coy philosophies of ancient days, 
to be sought in secluded Rbraries and laboratories, in 
the closet of the student or the ecll of the monk. It 
comes forth into the highwaya of the busy world, so 
that he whe runs, or cven he who rushes along in onini- 
buses, may read, The tact is, that ono cannot now 
take a forenoon excursion in or about London, without 
acquiring more knowledge than it was possible to obtain 
a few years ago from a week of regular study. To 
illustrate this, 1 will tell what happened to myself only 
yesterday. Unaving got into a Paddington omnibus, £ 
there had an important fact impressed upon me— 
namely, that “Tne Albert Night-lights are the best.” 
While thankful for the fact, I could not but admire the 
Minnner in which it was put. Observe the style of the 
present day—bricf, pithy, simply indicative. If the 
wuthor of this aphorism had made any alluston what- 
eyer to Child’s or Price’s Night-lights, even in the 
way of condemnation, he would have left the subject 
in a doubtful state. The public might have imagined 
that Child and Price were ill-used men, and a reaction 
might have consequently taken place in their favoer. 
He knew better. He merely announces the truth, 
acconling to his own profound convictions, leaving’ it 
to the chance of fixing itself in the popular mind, as 
doubticss it will do. I had occasion afterwards to 
spend five minutes at a railway station on the north 
side of the city, and there I learned a few more impor- 
tant truths. One was: “No captain or emigrant should 
go to sca without Moore and Buckley’s Patent Concen- . 
trated Milk.” Another: “E should all have a 
supply of Borwick’s Baking Powder, which 
yeast, and effects a great saving in butter 


and Trent 
Maton wg, fa. Gd. A clerk walked with a similarly Not being a captain or an emigrant, I did not feel . 


laced announcement, TRovsERS For THE PaRK, 128. Gd. | theso maxims were of #0 much 


consequence . 
ere were scores of people labelled THorovouy | that regarding eee ‘bat, of course, is thé. 
they” 
oo 


Sancxx; To Orveg, 25e.; ALL Woox; and so forth | limited circle to ¥ 
each seeming in the highest dogres vain of his révc.| trathe of the grentest consequence. 


to me an 


they are are 


‘the 
















Jahan,’ he was led aside for a fow minates, | 
a ‘wee thocht’ of tho said warthy’s ' , 
mountain-dew from Ben Nevis ;’* when : 
came our quondam grave Caledonian, red-hot fou; ; 
seizing a lady from Truefitt’s, in Burlington 

round the waist, commenced a corant with her whiek, . 











truism; but mark what follows: “Every description 
of hot-water plate hitherto hae been a complete failure: 
Barlow's Newly-Invented Hot-water Plate, on the | for vigour and vivacity of movement, threw all the 
contrary, is warranted the very acme of perfection!” | waltzcs and polkas of the evening into the shade. Ag 
Hero the clearness of the language and decisiveness o* | this crisis, the company received an accession of friends, 
the affirmation are equally admirable. Barlow, unlike | who, from a mistake in the sending of the invitations, 
many other announcers of great truths, has nothing | had not beer able to come sooner. They were a queer 
enigmatic in his style. That I account a great merit, | people, their figures being wholly shadowy and supple- 
aud it is one characteristic of our age. mental, except the front half of their heads, I soon 
‘The familiar simplicity of style in which many of | recognised thom as a set of ladies and gentlemen who 
the greatest fucta are now presented to the world, is | keep watch anu ward over the doors of certain middle- 
certainly much to be applauded. They come to us in | aged houses in Bedford Square, Kentish Town, and 
forms as light and easy as the whispers of confidential | other parts of the city. They are of all varicties of 
friends, or the chit-chat of the family circle. One of | expression—some severely classical and grave, others 
these instructors of mankind assumes that a common | yrotesque and ugly, a few not a little resembling 
subject of consideration with the many is, * What shall | Silenus and the Satyrs. Here all broke out into 
I put on for a Light Over-coat ?” and immediately adds, | intense merriment alike, even the helmeted Minerva 
by way of 8 solution of the difficulty: “Call and sev | relaxing from her severe grace, while the old groteeque 
Jlobson’s New Pallium, in all colours, price two guincas, | gentiauien winked and laughed and lolled out their 
with silk sleeve-linings.” Au .ther starts with a friendly | tongues m the mos! waggish manner imaginable. The 
query: “Do you keep livers-servants?” andom case | whole scene was so inexpressibly droll and fantastic, 
you do, adds for your information: * Doudney’s Liveries | that I felt it would not be possible to bear it long. It 
satisfy both masters and servants "—a fact which we | was therefore a positive rehef when, at the stroke of 
should hail with delight even af only balf true. The one of Tlewitt’s gongs from Fenchurch Street—one of 
benevolence and conscicntiousness mixcd wath seme | those wlich he telly us is ‘caleulated to alarm the 
announcements give them an additional chum to {country for miles reund’?-— the music ceased, the 
respect. Onc who asks: * Where do yon buy your] dancers came to a panse, mad the font cascmdde of the 
bottled beer?” recommends Jumself warmly to) cur | company bezan slowly to fade before ny eyes, liko a 
regard when we find him commencing his answer to | dissolving view in the Polytechnic Institution, so that 
the question thus: “ For your own sake, and in common | in about five minutes FE felt myself standing alone on 
justice, you should go to Earle Brothers & Co.” &c. | the empty and silent floor. 
Of moro philanthropic purport still is the followin: — ae cid 
“ Embarruzsed debtors should consult, coutidentially, aera Sante eer : 1" : 
and without charge, Messrs Horne, the experienced PITTLE-TATT LE ON TAILS, 
accountanta and negotiators, in order to obtain immie- | Tr has dately been necessary for me to glance over 
diate relief, without imprisonment or publicity, aud | several classes of animals, for [am a naturalist by 
insure their business being conducted efficiently at the | profession and miclination, and Uvas, while ao occupied, 
least possible expense,” Wc, Surely Mr Macaulay as | took with the importance of tails, and the little 
right when he adduces the humamty of our times as | oo a ation which ia hewn t le thos Seracohul 
something in advance of former ans. Long ago, it shy eee EERE ERG RACERS OF 
was held as w great virtue to visit your fellow creatures useful Ape nelson, The follow ys remarka, made with 
in prison; but here, in our day. are men who consider bat ttle reference to technical order, may perhaps 
it their duty to prevent their neighbours from bom | excite ta others some interest im the subject. 
put in prison, and are solicitous to get people to come} There seoms fe be an innate principle in man, to 
to them, and be saved from that calamity. mathe himself of asx mach cousegnence up he cans and 
The lecturer having observed sy niyptoms ofimpatiouce one of theameans to effect this wag, at various periods, 
in his audience, here brought his remarks to a pome- pan attempt to give Ininself a tail; but, with great 
what abrupt close, amidst an applause which, Foam finonsisteney, instead of foflgwing the indications of 
afraid, was partly an expression of rebef from re- nature, he had recourse to. an opposite part of the frame, 
straint; and presently the mechanical orchestra struck and placed tds tail or cur upou his head, There was 
up a series of lively polkas, and all was in uw moment the thick bocd of hair, hanging, down between the 
bustle and excitement. A score of coups started off!) shoulders; the smaller tail, tightly bound up with 
at once along the flour, clearing a ring tor themselves | black ribbon; the loosely-tied tail; the tail of the 
aniidet the admiring spectators. As onc by one these | courtir, with a bag attached to it; the short medical 
dropped out of the circle exhausted, another and | tal; the gentlomuan’s tal, and suititary tails of several 
another took its place, so that the stir was never! hinds - the mo t whimsical of which was that invented 
allowed for a moment to slacken. I observed the most jin the tins sof die Duke of York, which, looking like a 
curious associations—mustached examples of the per-) small riding-whip, anc hangiag between the shoulders, 
fect gentleman's chevelure tripping it with ladics in | was supposed te ward off the cut ot a sabre, but which 
wrappers, and dignified men in dressing-gowns gy -ating | caused «0 much pain and weonvenicnce when fastened 
with the elegant dames who demonstrate the highest to the hair, that officers froqu ntly aGached theirs to 
ideas of Unwin and Albert on the decoration of the | their caps, or helmets; and a row of tails might be 
female head. The Norep Biacx CampnipcE kept it up | seen hanging up in the hall, while their ownurg were at 
amazingly with Sacker’s Queen Elizabeth, and Woolf's | dinner rejoicing in their freedom. But all these tails 
dashing female equestrian put one of Pratt’s mailed | have nearly vanished from secicty ; and there is now no 
German knights to his highest mettle. A Scoteman | nation which gursevercs in courting the caudal graces 
alked for some time ‘about with his mall, in evidently ; except the Chincec. But as the reception into China of 
puritanic censorious mood, occasionally heard mut- | barbarians, g Wnglishmen, who delight in pulling John 
pig: Sie Pb seco Mia ign han Sear neh ‘Sic a| Chinaman by the tail, is every year increasing, thero 
mt widdy-fous saw I never!’ ‘See the linkiea, hor 
they Joup!" and so on; but at length encountering an 4 See Timberlake, 1 Albany Strest. 
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rane 
di 4s Little doubt that even these tails will eventually 
disappear with other peculiarities. 

I now turn from superior, but tailless man, to those 
snimals which most nearly approach him; which, 
though differing much among themselves, may he all 
included under the familiar name of monkeys. ‘hose 
most like man have no tails, and some of inferior rank 
are also taillcas; but the most careless observer niust 
be cpnvineed of the ungraccful appearance they make. 
The most active are well provided with these ap- 
pendages ; and few can behold unmoved a rogue of 
a semnopithecus, for example, walking with an air 
of indifference past his companions, while they are 
busily employed in eating {ruit. In order to look still 
more unconcerned, he appears to be very busy with his 
tail, and carefully oxamining its tip, which he carries 
between his fingers ; but, just ut the moment when his 


intonded victim is off his guard, down gocs the tail, | 


the delicious toracl is seized on its way to the mouth, 
and ag the thief springs off with it, the tail swings aloft 
in triumph. Watch a numer of the same genus 
clambering up some tall trees to @ height which makes 
the cye ache to look at them: the monkeys are in 
search of the tails of their neiylbours the parrots, the 
feathers of which they pull out, that they may suck 
the juices from the quills. Just as one appears to have 
attained his prize, his own tail is pulled; and while he 
is held forcibly, another rushes over hin, whose tail he 
in turn seizes; and both slip down together, sercuning 
and chattering, und the birds make their cscape. 
But few arc awure of the valuc of monkeys’ tails, 
unless they have kept these animals in their possession, 
If a rebellious pet should become savage, erin, chatter, 
and shew signs of an intention to bite, lay hold of tam 
by the tail, and hold lin up by dts be cannes turn upon 
you then, and you base hin af sour eominand tb the 

fit is over, Another use of morhkeys’ tuds is ta steady 
themselves when riding on the back of one another, 
which they are very fond of doing, A good-natured tel- 
Jow of ny acquaintance, with a red shin and bright blue 
face, used often to trent a party of tive small brethren 
to #@ morning excursion. 


was by throwing their tails around their steed. 
The spider-monkey, with his long legs, sits by the 


an) 


half-hour at a time, looking as if he wee composing | 


an epic pocm; then, as if to laugh at our opinion of his 


As they clustered together | 
upon his back, their only means of stcadying themselves | 
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Hoo ruee dinself 





wisdom, he suddenly curts his long tail round the hough ; 


ofa tree, and swings toand fro inthe air; after which he 
as suddenly stops, and inserts the sad tail mite eresices 
and hollow places, to seek for houesy er other food. 
The pretty little marn 
velopes itself in its Is miecdetails and is so ehilly, 
that it is n question $n thas chmate, at could: live 
through a cold night without the warmth which the 
tail affords, The soung Tenure do that in earnest 
which others do in sport; and firmly adhere to thei 
mother by means of their tails, aecumpany her in’ all 
her Inzy movements. 

Tt is in the teline tribes that tails are most beaatifully 
developed. ‘Phe lion, when peaceably inclined, stands 
sideways before us, bis grand head turned round, and 
his tail hanging down in graceful repose: but, awaken 
him to anger, nud the tial instants begins to swing 


Jashea himself with it; and when he springs upon his 
vietim, it is triumphantly raised in the air So is it 
with tigers and leopards. In cats, this mude of ind 
cating emotion is carried still turther. | Nothing can 
be more graceful than the curve with which they 
throw their tail round their fect, when seated in a 
contented frame; but if a strance dog should appear, 
every hair on it stands up; it becomes Hike a bettle- 
- brush, and nids to the flerceness of their demeanour. 
Then pues welcones you home by sticking her tail up, 
-and rubbing aguinst your legs; and who can forbear a 














from side to side; then, as his anger pises into fury, he | 


et, or onistin, perfeethy one | 









emile, when, in youthful giddiness, she ‘twirls rpaut| 
after it; or, in a maturer age, swings it about as a play-: : 


thing for her children? Thus con’ hh 
flerce indignation, defiance, and fear, ard all 
wt 


by puss’s tail. 

To the dog, the tail is invaluable as a means of 
manifesting his feelings, even when partial amputation | 
has been resorted to, under the false impression of 
improving its beauty. If he casts an imploring look, 
and petitions for something grently desired, away goer 
the tail in double-quick time; if he wishes to say how 
pleased he is to sce you, the tail wags faster than ever}; 
if he thinks you are in affliction, be comes gently 
towards you, licks your hand, or lays his chin upon 
your knee, und the tail keeps pace with the subdued 
character of his feclings: in joy, its motion is accele- 
rated; but if he sorrows, the tail goes down imme- 
diately. Conscience will sometimes strike him, and he 
then gocs up to his master or mistress, with his tail 
Detween his legs, and does his best to confess his errors ; . 
and shaiue and misery are as evident in the depressed 
tail, as in the cyes and carriage of the head. 

Timid, skulking animale seldom raise the tal, a3 

may be seen in the wolf and hywna. ‘Phe fox usually 
carries his downwards, but raises it higher than the 
wolf does. Otters, and other amphibious animals, gene- 
rally have their tails horizontally compressed, so that 
they serve as rudders in the water; but the tail of the 
squirrel is always crect, spreading like a feather, and 
serving as a rudder in the air when the animal takes its 
Vigorous leaps. The tail of the beaver is the subject of 
a curious mistale, having been represented as employed | 
by the animal in the capacity of a trowel for the con- 
struction of its house, In reality, it enables the owner | 
The prehensile tail of the opossum | 
y3 ano unpoertant ansxiliary; for frequently, when the 
mother gocs ine search of food for her family, she 
insures the sitet of her litthe ones, by hanging them 
Ly ther tails to the bough of a tree, as the peasantry 
of the south of Europe used—aud perhaps still do 
-to hang their swaddled children against the wall 
while attenmling to their necessary avocations, The 
hingatoo may be said to possess a fifth Hmb in its 
tails it gives steadiness to its upright position; it 
enibles it to take its enormous leaps, and facilitates 
its ordinary leaping movements: and, when the animal 
raises itself, tu look out for its enemies, it, like the 
beaver, may be said to stand on tip-tail. 

Fes, 1 presame, have nut heard of the ingenious rat 
which dipped its tail into the treacle-jar, and aucked 
off the sweet eonting wlach it had acquired, when the 
opening was too Jong and narrow to admit of any other 
mode of access to the delicious feast. The tail of the 
porcupine is short and insiguificant, but the negroes of 
Western Africa raise it inte importance by drying it, 
and sticking it into a musical instrument called a 
sanka. ‘Lhe whizzing noise which it sends forth, is 
supposed hy them to be a pleasing addition to the 
sounds which the strings produce. 

Some animals seom to have tails as a means of 
ridding them of the insects which torment them; and 
T suppose there must be a division of labour, in the 
instance of the elephant, between the tail and the trunk, 
for the former is inadequate to the whele service. 
Neither does it increase the beauty of its owner's 
appearance, for it is clumsy, and expanded at the tip 
into n semicircle, set with straggling briatles.. Man, 
however, makes use of these tails in the very way for 
which they secm so little adapted, for he cuts them off, 
spangles them with gold, and has them waved before 
him to scatter his winged enemies. He also has them 
made into whips, and all backs that have 
their application, will bear testimony to their ae 

The glory of tails lies among horeca, and in onp-oll- 
the bovine race. It is a strangely perverted taste that,, 
wholly or partially, deprives aninals of those means that, 
























































hare been begtowed on them for their beauty or comfort ; 
‘but tho fashion of docking horses has abated, and we 
now more frequently see their tails mercly clipped, to 
avoid their trailing in the dirt ; and certainly additional 
grace and dignity have been preserved by not inter- 
fering with natare’s decrees. The yak, or grunting cow, 
can cover its body with the long silvery hair of its tail, 
Bike a cloak, and its beauty has causcd it to be adopted 
by Eastern nations as a standard. Others of the genus 
bos boast of long tails, with a tuft of hair at the end, 
which serves to whisk off the flies. Tho warriors of 
Asbantee have some incantations performed over these 
tails by their pricats; and when decorated for battle, wear 
them as charms, hanging from their wrists, and the tops 
of their large red boots. I cannot quit ox and cows’ tails 
without mentioning the excellent soup manufactured 
from them, or alluding to the youthful prank of that 
distinguished traveller, Mungo Park. On one acea- 
sion, every man, boy, or able-bodied furnale, was turned 
into the hay- field, to save the crop from an approaching 
storm; and Mungo Park alone was spared, that he 
might wateh the cows, and prevent thei fron straying. 
Not much liking the office, he tock a book with him, 
and seated himeelf under a hedge to read. Whenever ! 
le Jifted up his eves, the cen. were at a distance, and | 
wide apart; and it gave lim so much trouble and | 
fatigue to bring both back again. that he knotted their | 
taila together, a proeceding which, for a time, ereatly 
diminished his trouble. Presently however, the unraly 
animals became impaticut of the restiaiut which ths 
mancuvre hoposed, and tried to separate chomselyes : 
they pulled and tugged with such violence that, at last, 

one of the tals was wrenched off ‘The sutterme 

animal rushed about in a frantic manners and Mungo 

Park, hoping to conceal his share of the adventure, 

detached the Joose tail from the other cow, and 
threw if into some bushes. When the inhabitants | 
of the farm returned, they found the cow still raging, 

and as the boy did not betray hiniself, the aceident 
appeared to be inexplicable, A few dass afters the 
tail was found, and as some one nist have thrown i¢ 

there, the future traveller was questioned, and his 

delinquency was clearly manifested. 

Tho tremendons power which lies in tle tail of the 
ectacea, especially the whale, surpasses descmption, 
Large boats full of men are tossed high up inte the aur 
by it; and its strength ean only boo appreciated bs those 
who haye come to Close combat with these crentures, 

The real tail of birds is but a trifling prolongation of | 
the vertebra; but this prolongation forms the foundation 
for the most splendid decorations of this beautiful por- | 
tion of animal life; and all those birds in which the tay 
feathers are short, have an awkward or untinished look | 
~--witness the kingfisher, whieh, in spite of its otherwise | 
brilliant plumage, is a stuinps, cluines-looking bird for | 
ite size; and still worse is the Cochin-China tow, pre- | 
senting a complete contrast to our domestic hens. which 
Jook so compact and demure, from the neat shape of | 
their stiff and regular tail, while the cock struts about | 
like a commanding-officer with his waving plies. ! 

Of ail the strange, and, at the same time, elegant tails 
which adorn the feathered race, those of the |yre-bird | 
of New South Wales are the most distinguished, for the ; 
two outside feathers exactly resemble the supports of 
an ancient lyre, while the more slender fvathers of the 
middle look like the disordered strings of the inst -unuent. 
The climbing-birds make use of the stiff feathers of 
their tails, to assist them in ascending trees and other 
upright surfaces, The peacock, the argus, and other 
pheasants, arc glorious among their tribe, owing to 
their tails; which, in the two former, are supposed to 
be given to them to frighten their cnemics; and in all, 
to make them handsome in the eycs of their mates. 
Turkeys display theirs with such an sir of importance 
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and pride, that it is scarcely possible to avoid giving 


them « character for conceit. They find a singular use 
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for them when they emigrate in thelr wild state in 
search of food. Aa they roost in trees, the larger birds ° 
of prey pounce upon them; but the cuaning turkeys 
put down their heads, and so turn op thedr tale as to 
cover their backs, and form an inclined plane. Their | 
encmics thus alight on a smooth and slanting sutfaee, | 
and instantly slide down to the ground. The tail of sho 
ostrich conveys to every one ideas of grace and elegance. 

Tt is chiefly in the lizard form, among reptiles, that 
tails are conspicuous. ‘Mhose of the serpent-tribe are 
so much a part of their bodies, that they may, in trath, 
be considered as such only heeanse they are placed af 
the opposite extremity to the load. In some instances, 
the difioronee is just distinguishable; but two only seem 
todemani notice—namely, that of the rattlesnake, which 
is provided with horny rings, which clash together 
when it moves, and thus warn other animale of their 
owner's dangerous approieh > and the boa constrictors, 
which lave a fleshy look, by which they are better ablo 
to grasp the boughs of trees when they lie in wait for 
their prey. , 

The mighty crocodile lashes the water in whieh it 
mity be into foam when it is curagod; but it has by no 
tov (he rontantic serpentine tail given to it by various 
authors and artists: it eam make a wide curve with it 
and the body, but wot more. ‘Phat of the alligator is 
more slender and yielding, but eos not emulate the 
serpent in its movements. 

In some Jivards, the least touch will take off the 
tails; and nothing can be more ungraceful than a tail- 
less divard, and nothing much more whimsical than a 
fivard with two tails: far such is the exuberance of the 
reproductive powers of these creatures, that if a wound 
be made im the tail vith which they are ulready 
povided, another will often spring: forth, 

The tails of fishes sometimes: exhibit great heauty of 
form and eolone, Mies form the rudders by which the 
animals are guided through the clement in which they 
live, Tao a few cases, this organ helps its owner to 
climb trees It is by the force which resides in these 
tails, that fishes take those enormous leaps which have 
been reearded. especially by those whe capture salmon. 

The tals of lobsters, prawns, and slirinaps, are much 
too good eating to he onutted in this rapid view of the 
subject. That of the scorpion is a dangerous weapon 
for those whose hood may bein bad condition, but for 
these who ate heattliv, the poison which bes at the 
end of omercly canses imitation fora few days. 

The tails of some inscets are formidable on account 
of the stings which die an them; and nothing ean be 
more wiehed-looking than that of the devils conch 
horses? bet this his of winds presscuts too wide a 
field to be entered mito here, J could go on at much 
rrenter doneth, but 1b trast Thase already made out a 
good e.se dn favour of taths, gud rescued then from that 
want of respeet with which they are too apt to be treated, 


THE PULSZKIES IN AMERICA, 

CONCLE DING AICTICLL, 
Mroand Mrs Pores. who, at formerly mentioned, 
accotmpenicd Ko auth in his journes through the United 
States, poss seed opportumttion of it peculiarly favour- 
able Jand dor seeing the interior of Ainerican soclety, 
and hearing the expression of opinions on many 
interosting topics. 

Traveling from city to city, from the northern to 
the southern states, they of courses everywhere remark 
the distinctions of colour, a3 well as the general effects 
of ‘involuntury servitude” Yet on this distracting 
subject a praiseworthy discretion is maintained, while 
views of ghe slavery question are presented, which 
invite ccus.ucration in this country. Ond' or two 
points may be referred to. England, as is well known, 
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41 Qeawe almost its entire supply of cotton from America, 
Tt wad this cotton ‘is exclusively the result of slave- 
labour’ As it is farther notorious, that the prosperity 
of Great Britain depends in a very large degree on the 
existence of its cotton manufacture, how is it proposed 
to find a sufficiency of cotton to keep the mills of 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire going, if slavery is abolished 
in the United States? According to Mr Pulszky, the 
true way to finish American slavery is not to attack it 
by argument—which will never come to much good— 
but to undermine it by ceasing tu import American 
cotton, But this transatlantic cotton will continue to 
be bought, until the article can be had cheaper clse- 
where. Would it not, then, be consistent with common 
sense, to look about, in the firat place, for this cheaper 
article? Yot this is what the people of England—Mr 
Bright, and a few thoughtful men in Manchester ex- 
cepted—will not take the trouble to do. The following 
is Pulszky’s doctrine on the subject, and sounder 
sentiments were never uttered :— 

‘The price of a full-grown, strong slave, occupied in 
the cotton-fields, is now on an average 800 dollars ; 
f and though his maintenance for one year is assumed to 
be only fifty dollars, the profit which he yields to the 
owner is, on an average, not more than one cent on the 
pound of cotton. If cotton becomes one cent cheaper 
in Liverpool, cither by supplies from Asia and Africa, 
or by a process which would chenpen the flax, the 
“peculiar institution” will soon decline. The Envlish 
Abolitionists, therefore, could not further their object 
better than by urging the reform of the government of 
India, As soon as India is covered with a net of 
highroads, canals, and railways, ax soon as it offers a 
sure fleld for investing English enpital, the Mast will 
again compete with the southern states of the Union, 
and slavery will be abolished, A little Jess of inartial 
spirit in the governors-goneral, and at the Board of 
Control, and a little more attention pail to the deve- 
dopment of Hindoo agriculture, will soon liberate the 
African race. George Thompson would have more 
suceessfully advocated abolition by pressing the East 
Indian question in parliament, than by his Jeeturing- 
tour through the northern: atutes, 
Port Natal, in Africa, Moreton Bay, in Australia, aud 
the banks of the Parana, are likely te produce cotton 
to any extent. Tf this he the case, the erect difficulty 
of the United States will be solved without concussion. 
The effects of a good government in those countries 
will be felt in every slave-cabin from Chesapenke Bay 
to the Gulf of Meaico. From abroad there is scarcely 
any other effective mode of action for the abolition of 
african bondage in America. Declamations against 
the institution, uttered by forcigners, arc of no use; on 
the contrary, they imbitter the southerner, to whom 
an Abolitionist is just such a bugbear as Proudhon is 
toa Paris banker, 

Mrs Pulszhy bears willing testimony to the execllence 
of the New -England character, which she scoms to think 
has been too frequently undervalued. ‘New England 




















and political achemers, of theoretical scholars and blue- 
stockings, But, on the other hand, we found in the 


than the neighbourhood, it was principally due to 
‘emigrated New Englanders; and the clean and nice 





We are told that | 


ia said to be the country of monvy-making Yankees | 


west and south, that wherever a place thrived morv | 
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north-eastern states.’ Entering Connectiont,’ which, 


like Massachusetts, was founded on religions principtes, , 


we find many pleasing evidences of at least external 
progress. ‘I had heard that the Yankees are sacrificing 
every feeling to gain, and bending every faculty to ac- 
quisition ; but I found myself most agreeably eurprised 
by the charming appearance of Newhaven, with its 
broad places, and the magnificent double alley of elins, 
which, forming a vault with their branches, resemble a 
gigantic cathedral with two side-aisles round the nave. 
The court-house, an elegant building, facing an exten- 
sive meadow, was the place where the city authorities 
addressed Kossuth, under the colonnade, to which a 
broad staircase leads from the green field below, crowded 
by a respectfully listening multitude. From the oppo- 
site window of the hotel, where I waa seated, the view 
was gay and brilliant.’ 

Proceeding from Newhaven, they visit Whitneyville, 
the scat of a large musket-manufactory, placed in a pic- 
turesque valley, watered by a fine stream. Mr Whitney, 
the proprietor, is the son of Eli Whitney, who became 
eminent for his invention for cleaning cotton. In this 
retired spot, he las erected a manufactory of firearma, 
on which the tourists pass no opinion. Mrs Pulszky’s 
wish was to sce the workmen's houses, and she and her 
husband visited them, while the other members of the 
party were receiving the ceremony of a public weleame. 
We shall allow her to describe what she saw. ‘The 
houses are ucat whitewashed buildings, one story 
high, anrrounded by a garden, all of pretty equal size. 
We entered ong, and found on the ground-floor a nice 
em peted parlour - a piano stood at the wall, a round 
table in the midst of the room, several clegant chairs 
around, and various ornamental trinkets upon the 
mantle piece, ‘Tie upper story was occupied by three 
bedrooms, cach containing a large bed, a wash-stand, 
a table, a drawer, and a couple of cane-chairs. Jn all 
tese rooms we noticed books. Twas curious to see what 
kind of literature interested the working-classes. I 
found the Bible, and, instead of novels, the Life of the 
Virginian statesman Henry Patrick, travels, history, 
a translition of Ovid's Wetauorphoses, and a heap of 
newspapers. We visited a second house ; it was of the 
sane description, We parted with deep respect from 
a community where the workmen earn so much as to 
enjoy hfe with their families, and to cultivate their 
minds.” It does not seem -to have occurred to the 
writer, that amount of carnings is really of little 
consequence, if there be not self-denial, self-respect, 
and a certain refinement of tuste. 

Entering Massachusetts, the travellers were now in 
the land of echools and colleges, where every child is 
educated, and where everybody teads and has the 
faculty of thinking. In Boston, the capital of this 
intelligent community, they were politely received into 
the best circles, and brought in contact with some of 
the most eminent literary and scientific men in America, 
Sucicty is described as being learned and select . ‘In 
London or in Paris, many more celebrated men of 
science may be found; but these capitals are of much 
immense extent, and so many different interests divide 
and split people into sets and coterics, that the literary 
and scientific element is entirely diluted, whilst in 
Boston it forms one of the principal features of society. 


appearance of Cleveland, and the Western Reserve, in ; Love of acience is inherent in New England; the Whig 
a peopled by Yankees, gave me the most favourable | principle—that knowledge is the best. safoguand of 
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Ti ibvodees, roore so then armios; 
whether childless 



















or blessed with many chil- 
ftom, most contribute to public education; that the 
.€ommon schools must be free te every child; and that 
;the state must afford the greatest facility for higher 
education, prevails here generally, even amongst the 
democrats. In other statea, they favour rather the 
voluntary principle of education, establishing the 
achools by public money, but endeavouring to make 
them self-supporting, by the fees of the students, as 
they take the education of the children to be the 
duty of the parents, not of the citizens at large. It is 
throagh schools and instruction that Massachusetts 
strives against crime and oppression ; and in the regular 
expenditure of this state, public education has the 
prominent place which in Europe is given to the army 
and navy estimates.’ Such being the case, we cannot 
wonder that workmen's houses arc something different 
from what are usually found in Groat Britain. 


Among the distinguished residents in Boston is now | 


included the celebrated M. Agassiz, who has quitted the 
attractions of tre Old World to carry to the New a love 
of natural history. ‘We observed to him,’ says Mrs 
Pulasky, ‘that it must be paintul for a man whe in 
Europe was surrounded by a!) the facilities fur obser- 
vation, and who could there work and combine the 
results of the investigations of many others ocen picid 
in the same line, to be in some way excluded from the 
bencfits of co-operation, as not even all the scientitic 
publications on natural history find their way across the 
ocean, But the discoverer of the theory of glaciers f: | 


might have acquired greater renown in Furcope, but 
he certainly is more usefal in America; for, though 
he loses precious time in details, which in Europe 
others would work out for him, he onyinates here a 
school of naturalists, who will not fil to advance the 
science. He is now engaged in microscopic researches 
on tho infusoria, and in observations on the metamor- 
phoses of animal life. The tadpole and the exterpillar 
are not the only instances of those transformations; and 
one of the Jast discoveries of M. Agassiz shows, that 
several species of the infusoma are nothing ele than 
the embryos of mollusca, Embryology has become, 
by thia discovery, a chief chject of his attention; but 
whether he speaks on the recent coral formation of 
Florida, and of the fossil corals which were heaved up 
in the Jura ranve, or whether it is the transtormiation 
of the crabs and mollusea, he always gives to soence 
that lively interest und practical hearias which is sure 
to captivate the hearer. 
finds time also for the general interests of humanity, 
and especially fur the important question of cducation, 
in regard to university reform.’ 


coald be more dvident than that they are ko. for in iio 
country in the world is av much done. in a spirit of 
freewill-otfering, for the support of religious ordinances, 
It does not appear to us, that this remarkable feature in 
the American character has ever been done justice to in 
England. Jn our own country, the support of religion 
is a traditionary institution, originating in the picty of 
ages long since past. In America, the piety is not 
legendary, but a living thing of modern socict,; ‘ind 
what it does in the way of maintaining not only the 
face, but the body and soul of religion throughout the 
tand, presents a forcible view of generosity of character, 
The Americans, says Pulszky, ‘provide fur the reli- 





the state, and cannot draw its revenues, year by ycar, 
whether felt to deserve them or not. 


told us, that he is most satisficd with his position; he : 
but to bow and to shake hands, without attempting any 
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By Jus energetie activity, he 


Further on, in treating of the national character of : 
the Americans, it is shewn that, like the English, they ; 
are 8 deeply carnest and reliciuus peopl ; and nothing , 
; they are, poor little things ! 
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every Sunday of this opportunity to an extent paknewn. 
to the lower classes in England. Tha - Americans, 
unlike their English brothere, take care of the edncg-. 
tion of all the white children of the free statet—-mot 
only in the cities, but algo in the rural districte—and 
endeavour to do the same in the south. The Amertgan: 
government, in the States and in Washington, does 
not rest on the exclusive influence uf the wealthier. 
classes, but on the education of the people at largo. 
Contrary to English custom, it is the estate, nok the 
charch, which provides for the schools; yet secular, 


education has not inrpaired the religiousness of the‘! 


people.’ 

Tn noticing the book before ua, we have refrained 
from making any remark on the special circumstances 
which took the Pulszkies to Amerien and made them, 
to uw certain e:tent, the cuests of the nation. Kosauth 
appears to have been every where received with enthu- 
sinsm; but, as is woll known, his aims met with no 
practical response, or, at all events, ended jn nothing 
but a few gifts wud good wishes, Much, also, of tho 
enthusiasm dixplayed, wag uadoubtedly aacribable to 
the rage for novelty and cxe@tement. In some places, 
the party were visited hy crowds, who thronged aa if 
toashaw. With an account ef one of theso demon- 
Strations, which took place at Washington, we may 
close our notice of this amusing werk, 

“The visitors thronged to Brown's Hotel, to claim an 
introduction to Kossuth; and as they were consider- 


jably more than our apartment could hold, we could 


Neither request them to sit down, nor of course would 
we keep them standing; therefore we had no choice 


conversalion., Yet there was a pteat deal of variety in 
this pantonuimic intercourse. Que moment a lady trips 
in, wrapped in yvelyet and furs from head to foot, a fan 
in her hand, her uphfted veil flowing down over her 
phaned bonnet, The gentleman who accompanies her, 
proclaims her name; Lmumble. & Most happy indeed ;” 
we Jook at cach other; we both how; the tip of her 
fingers lightly touches my hand: she passes on. An 
old senator Jollows; he emphatically presses Madame 
Kossutlvs hand, saying: * Welcome to our shores.” 
Next a lady, aa rather weather-beaten moruing-attire, 
with aoshawl and honnet that must have witnessed 
raany a New-ycar’s Day levee; she starca at ue most 
Intently, and only utters: “ How do you do?” I 
re-echo her salutation; she stares again, and most 
probabty would Jong continue to de so, but she is 
pushal on by another haly, looking very determined, 
with several children at her side and at her heels. 
“Take off your hat, Charley!" says she, to discipline 
her eon. Phe clildren behind her cry: “ We can't 
gee!” a little confusion onsdsa Lhe lndy elbows right 
and left; “Now the gurls can see,” exclaims she, and 
becins to inquire how many children Madame Kossuth 
hax, and dew many J, and where they are, and how 
But the gentleman whe 
has the trying task of introductions, gets impatient, 
and exclaims: © Phis will not dos please, ladies and 
gentiomen, to pars ons so miane are coming; please, 
ladies, not to stop.” And fades and gentlemen, old aad 
young, pass now mn sa quick sucecoston, that Lean hardly 
retin the name or the faces though inany of them arg 
well worth remember: members of the senate; 
generals and colonels, officers of the navy and their 
ladies; interesting aud sweee countenances from the 
north and the south, the cast ant the weas. 2 F, 
“The rvon begins to grow cinpticr, a few visitors yet 
appro ch, amonyst them a lovely woman. She ba 


gious wants of the entire population by churches end : tears in her eves ax she welcomes ua to the land of the 
preachera, though the church is nowhere maintained by frees ehe lawls in her hand a little girl of striking 


beauty, who wistfully glances up to us, and her mother 


Tn the 86,000 | saya: “ Dael’ng, these are the ladies of whom you have 
charches of the Union, there is accommodation for | beard so often, the ladica who have suffered ‘to much 
18,850,000 worshippers; and people avail themsclyes {| with their children—skould you not like to have like- 















} “white the dear little ones with us?” * Such waren greet. 
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we had repeatedly experienced in every of 
md States which we had visited; at the firesides of the 
‘rich, amidst the crowds of the people; in the shops of 
the working-claseca, in the asylum of the blind. But 
that tearful sympathy, frecly expressed likewige in the 
drawing-room, deeply impressed me with the conviction, 
that artificial conventionalism has here not deadened 
that delightful sensibility, whose absenee Icaves so 
many fashionable resorts void of every genuine charm.’ 





IRELAND AS A SUGAR COUNTRY. 


Some interesting discussions have latcly taken place 
with regard to the practicability of rendering Ireland a 
sugar-producing country. The present condition of 
Ireland, more than the increased consumption of sugar 
in Britain, has been the cause of these discussions : | 
and of the many remedies that have heen suggested 
to give stimulus to agricultural improvement and 
rural industry, this seems to be one well worthy of 
consideration. 

Many publications have recently appeared on this 
important subject; we have now before us Sir Robert 
Kane's Report,* embody ing a series of valuable i esti- 
gations to which it will he well to call the attention of 
our readers, and which will enable us, at the same time, 
tw give some general details respecting the nature and 
peculiarities of the heet-erop. Although inclined to; 
regard some of the conclusions drawn in the Report as 
too sanguine to be verified hy actual experiments in 
practical farming, still we cannot too highly commend 
the admirable manner in whieh of tas been drawn up, 
and the many really valuable scioutifie results obtained, 

The percentage of sugar contained in bect, as well 
as its general composition, has been the subject at’ 
much careful investixation on the part of continental 
cheinists, from the tie of Margit of Borhin (1767) to 
the present day. Te obtamed from the bulb of the 
white or sugar-hbeot, O20 per cent. of sugar: from the 
rvots, properly so ctlled, 6 per cont.; and from the t 
red beet, 44 percent. Halfia century later, Hormibstidt 
obtained 4:5 per cent. of crystallisable sugar, and 3-5 | 
per cent. of unerystallisable mucihwre sugar. This led 
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him to conclude, that a part of the sugar contained 
in the heet was uncrystallisable. This opinion prevailed 
until 1831, when Pelouse’s researches proved that the 
whole of the sugar contained in the beet was crystal. ! 
lisuble cane-sugar, and that neither grape-sugar por | 
mannite existed in the beet, except when it had wider. | 
gone alteration, These results have been confirmed | 
and extended by M. Peligot. * Besides continuing the 
two important results of M. Pelouze - namely, that the 
whole of the sugar was crystallisable cane-sugar. aud: 
that the percentage of sugar gradually increased untill { 
the beet was fully ripe - he has shewn that the amount | 
of sugar which the bect may contain is very large, | 
very little inferior, indeed, to the stornr-cane, and thus ; 
fixed a sort of goul to which good cultivation should - 
finally arrive.’ 

It is not enough, however, for Che purposes of the sugars | 





manufacturer, that the bect-root contains sugar in sufi ¢ 
cient proportion to its other constituents ; it is requisite | 
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% Report of Inqwiry ditto (he Cunposition and Cultivation of the 
Rugar-beet im Ireland, and ts Application to the Mauesacture of 
Sugar. Mado to the Right Hon. the Chief-Commissioner of 
Works, by the Divector of the Musou of Irish Industry. 
‘Presented to both Housos uf Purliament by command of Her 
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that that sugar should not-be: dissolyedhr- ton binge. 
proportion of water. ‘This is a difficult point for deter. 
mination by mere experiment, for even the” best  jatics 

ig not a solution of pure sugar, but ie mixed tp with 
other ingredienta, so that specific gravity cannot be 


pig haermers. 
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depended upon as a eure test for “indicating the } 


percentage of saccharine matter. ‘ 

The beet-sugar question, in its relation to Iretand, is 
of a twofold nature. In the first place—Is the sugar- 
hect suited to the soil and climate of the country? Hf 
ao, will it yield a sufficient acreage of sugar, fit for 
manufacture, to render it a remunerative crop'in a 
conmnercial point of view ? 

In regard to the former of these questions, there can 
be no sort of duubt, as the natural history of the beet 
settles the question. The bect is a production indi 
genous to Great Britain and Ireland, and is, therefore, 
a sure crop everyway suited to our ungenial clime, All 
the cultivated varictics contain sugar, but the one gene- 
rally cmployed in the sagar manufacture is the white 


; Silesian, usually known under the name of sugar-beet. 


Indeed, the chemical compusition of the different varie- 
tics docs not appear to differ to any appreciable extent, 
the neeidental variation among specimens of the same 
varicty bemg, however, occasionally very considerable. 
In Russia, the Siberian bect, an inferior sugar variety, 
is still much employed. 

With reference to the question, whether the sugar- 
heet is likely to prove a remunerative crop in Lreland, 
Messrs Sullivan and Gages’ Report (Appendix B) 
affords valuable information, their analyses of Irish- 
grown beet having been evidently made with the view 
of catablishing this point, which, hov ever, they found to 
he avery complex one. At page 25 of their Report, it 
is observed :—* An impression appears to prevail, that 
heat und stustine are so intimately connected with the 
production of sagar in plants, and especially of cane- 


sugar, that as we proceed uorth from the tropies, ite | 


quantity mest gradudly dinunish. Such a view 
apphed to the ease of the Lect, would of course lead 
to the conclusion, that the south of urope would be 
best adapted for its cultivation as a source of sugar, 
and that cold countries like Ireland, however well they 
miiy be adapted to pruduce foliage and large raote, 
would necessarily produce beet of inferior saccharine 
properties. Another opinion has gained ground, that 
with the diminution of sugar would ovcur # change in 
its nature; or, nother words, that the same quantity 
of erystullsable cane-sucar would not be contained in 





hroots grown in Ercland, and of course, for the same 


reason, in the northern parts of Europe gencrally— 
that is, in places north of the actual bect-sugar districta.’ 
It is cortun, however, that in Russia, geographical 
posidion has but littl: influence upon the percentage of 
sugary it depends almost entircly upon culture and 
manures. ‘The fact is even stated as the result of 
practical experiment as well as of laboratory investiga- 
tion, that there is no material difference in beet grown 


rover a region extending from the Atlantic Ocean to 


the Caspian Sea, and from the Mediterranean to very 
near the Arctic Ocean, 

Accurding to Messrs Sullivan and Gagea, roots con- 
taining less than 8 per cent. of sugar could not, at the 
usual price paid for them, be employed with economy 
in the manufacture of sugar, at least not gerterally. 


‘'Pheir analyses shew—as the result of examination of 


bect, grown on the most various soila, manured in 
every possible manner, not to speak of the necessarily 
inferior cultivation to which, as a crop new to Irish 
farmers, it must have becn subjected—that 76 per cent. 
of the roots contained sufficient sugar to enablo a, 
manufacturer to extract it with profit, and 24 

vent, rendered it unfit for the purpose. Of 118 rootet 
examined, seventy-two yielded more than 9 per cent. 











wee 2 ona: 


deeny-cight 


per cent. Thus ninety of the 
119-were adapted for pr manufacture ; twenty~ 
aight unfit, This is favourable when compared with 
tho analyees of continental roots, which give 70 per cent. 
adapted for manufacture, and 30 per cent. unsuitadle. 
We still regard the beet question, however, as one of 
good cultivation: if energy and the appliances of scien- 
tific agriculture are brought to bear upon it—and they 
are peculiarly applicable to this crap—thcre can be 
Uttle doubt of at least ordinary success. 

In one respect, the establishment of the manufactuie 
of beet-sugar in Ireland would seem to be highly 
advantageous in the present condition of that country. 
Under any circumstances, the introduction of new crops, 
and of new modes of cultivation, serves xs a powerful 
stimulus to the general progress of husbandry in all 
countries, 
inthis way. Sir Robert Kane's researches scem espe- 
cially to point out the advantages likely to accrue from 
the introduction of thia new branch of agnealtural 
industry. To us, 28 to him, ‘it appears as eminently 


. : i 
calculated to be of service, not only as creating a new | 


and extensive source of manufacturing chiploy ment, 
but also that, aa the material ised can only be profit. 
ably obtaincd by means at muproved agrieulture, and 
that an important element iu the profits of the manu- 
facture would be the careful coonomy of the scums 
and pulp, either as manures or as food for cattle, the 
manufactorics of beet-root sugar should exercise i 
powerful influence on the agriculture of the te distriet., 
inducing a greater varicty of cultivation, a mere 
thorough preparation of the soil, and a more careful 
economy of manures; and that, in this way, even 
should the manufacturing specuhauion becume hereafter, 
by improvement in the management of the eolomual 
sugar industry, or by any other cause, less probably 
successful than it now appears to be, there should stall 
have been conferred on freland a vreat advantage in 
the improved practice of green-crop husbandry, which 
would be certain to remain.’ 

The researches detailed in the Report lying out some 
interesting results, which have an napertant bearmye 
upon the general principles of cultivation, Such must 
be regarded the expertments made on the cect of 
increase of size on the percentage of sugar. Tt 
shewn, that the larger the root, the smaller is the 
quantity fcomparative?] of solid matter which it 


Is 


contains; so that ‘it will he found tuat the quantity: | 


of sugar will diminish aa the wermht ot the batb ae 
crenace.’ 
tural and agricultural societies, and may lesd to the 
adoption of better criteria than mere size un the judging 
of superior productions: it is also instructive to the 
farmer and gardener, in so fir as it teaches tliat mere 
bulk or weight of produce docs not indicate the cor. 
rect ceonomival yield of a farm oor gardon. | AH the 


roots which yielded a very low percentage of sugar, . 


weighed from five to nine or ten pounl4, whilst those 
remarkable for the quantity of sugar winch they con- 
tained were always amuall roots, seldom excccding two 
pounds in weight” The researches of Pehpot and 
Hermann egpecially shew this; the Russian roots, which 
gave high percentages, rarcly exceeded 4 pound in 
weight—in general, much sinaller, however, than Jrish- 
grown roots examined by Messrs Sullivan and Ciayes, 
which yielded corresponding quantities of sugar. 

Ie seems to be satisfactorily proved, that strong 
manuring does not actually diminish the amount of 
sugar in the beet-root, but it inercascs the quantity 
ot other substances, whose preseuce increases the 
difficulty of its extraction. Fresh manures appear to 


be always injurious to the beet-crope, ut less s0 on | 


loamy soils, ‘upon which the oxygen of the air has 
Moore power to act.’ Spring manuring is exceedingly 
injurious; and although the roots grown under this 





For Ireland, mach has already been done | 


This affords a valuable hint to on hortical- | 


treatment may yield sugar ab’ why Ja the 
season. they are worked with difficulty Siu, being 
kept fur a short time. ' wy 

The general conclusions to which Sir Bobert- Hane 
has arrived, are—1l. That the sugar-beet requires, for 
its successful cultivation, a rich loamy sail, theco 
and deeply worked, thoroughly drained and divided; ; 
and that the presence of crganie matter in excess, or 
undecomposed, in the so.!, is an important disadvan. 
tage. 2. ‘That the employment of saline or righ intros 
genous manures immediately before, or during the 
growth of the heet, acts unfavourably on the etuploy- 
ment of the plant for making sugar, by rendering the 
i juice inypure, and increasing the praportion of azatised 
unterials which ready ferment, and thereby convert 
the crystalisable into unerystallivacle sugar, whieh 
is the most usual and important source of loss in the 
manufioture, 0. That itis tally established, that the 
entire quintity of sugar in the leet exists naturally 
ns erystallisable cane-sugae ¢ and that tnery tallisable 
sugar makes its appearance only ag oa product. of 
!decomtpositiga in the mianatietare (niakisses), and is, 
therefore, so fir a source of loss, which may he avoided 
by aimproved treatment. 4. Phat the quantity of sugar 
present ay Trish-growu beet is it nowiay dterior to thas 
usually fotind dno the heet-roots used ino the sugars 
maautaetorica of the continents and tliat, iu some 
erses, the pereoutage of sugar yielded by beet ape 
proaches to that atlorded by the sugarcane as usually 
eu ated, 

Woth respect to the cost of producing the sugars 
‘beet da Treland. Sir Rebert dees not imnounce any 
} positive conclusions, bem rather ansious to direct 
attention to the estates by prietical avriculturists, 
contat, edn the Appendix to tus Report. ‘These seem 
to dniieate, that ‘the cultivation of the sugar-beet 
would prove at leastoas profitable as other ereen-crops 
usually are, provided that entinathon be carried on in 
fay proper manner,’ 

We need hardly say, that something more than this 
isdearable, The real question ss, can sugar be supplied 
i from beet cheaper thanat can be imported from: Brazil 
and the West [Indies 2 And to a rigid exmuination of 
this Glanent in the satyeet we enue the attention of 
Sir Robert dane and other friculs of Trehuid, before 
any prache D osteps be taken by avriculturiste. We 
have aboays heard that France, with ao view to ceou- 
tage bore indastiny, perastyin producigg beet-sugar ag 
a oprenter cost (han at ean purchase canessugar from 
tropacal countries; this tasing the whole people for 
the bonotit of atcles. Tt this be tric as regards France, 
we would cianestly deprecate the iitroduetion of a 
yimilarly erroneous poles into cither Great Britain or 
Trofand. 





MK BNTELSVINNING'S SCHR WRDDING-DAY. 
RATATAT VE-Ta-f0reTat! wont the knocker at No. 3 
Gilly ower Place; and duilfia-dozen fueca from the 
Opposite houses peeped over, aud aude, and between 
the blinds, to catch a climpse of Mr lillwinning, whe 
was to he married te-rsorrow fur Gi third tine, 

"Quiek P? said Bien fat No. S's crseeren, ‘there's 
Mr Killwinning f° 

‘Whore 2 asked Kate, rushing over her little brother 
to the window, 

“There —at his own door, bec inmng atready to take 
‘off his coat.’ 

‘How very ridiculous." cvcluimed Kate; ‘why does 
he do so ¢? 
‘+ He is rather eccentric; it's only a way he has,’ 





‘replicd hop sister. ‘A way to shew off his figure, his 

siuart waistivat, and fils fine white linen allat once, 

to admiring eyes like ours!’ ‘A pretty figure to shew 
4 





‘of’ Ianghed Kate—‘a little fubsy fat man, with—— 


"Gb, how provoking!’ continued she, as the door closed 
‘on Mr Killwinning; ‘whither has he vaniahed ?’ 

‘Into the air, doubtless.’ 

*O no,’ said Kate; ‘there he is in the dining-room, 
pulling up the blind.’ 

*Q do come away from the window!’ implored Ellen, 
‘Jest he should see us; and mamma would be so angry 
at our rudeness.’ 

The young ladies retired from the window to discuss 
the age, looks, and circumstances of the bridegroom 
whom they had just seen, together with the age, looks, 
and circumetances of the bride whom they had never 
seen; and the conclusion arrived at was, that he was 
a remarkably neat, good-humoured-looking, little fat 
man, but, Kate thought, not at ull desirable for a hus- 
band; and that the fiancce must be old and ugly, with 
a great deal of money—not at all interesting in a wife. 

*Well,’ said Kate, who was the more severe of the 
two, ‘I don’t envy Mrs Killwinning; T should like 
something a little more dashing and handsome for my 
husband !’ 

‘And perhaps not be half so happy,’ sensibly re- 
marked Elien. ‘I assure you, notwithstanding Mr 
Killwinning’s antiromantic appearance, he can be 
very agreeable, and 1 have no doubt will make a good 
husband.’ 

‘Make a good husband!’ tauntingly echoud Kate, 
who, just returned from visiting an aunt in a large 
commercial town, had conceived strange notions of tall 





young gentlemen with bushy dark whiskers— poor Mr ! 


Killwinning had none: ‘your ideas, Mllen, are always 
so commonplace, It really would be charitable to 
persuwle uunt to send you an invitation for a short 
time, that you might ree a little of the world; but 


. . | 
then, who could keep Charice and Bol) i order, hear 


them their lessons, and mend their clothes, ia your 
absence ?— Not f, Lm sure.’ 

*Thave but little curiosity to sce the world, as you 
call it, and am quite contented to remain where Lam, 
replied Tlen, (xo long as Tam servieenble te my little 
brothers, and net entirely a harden oa poor maint.’ 

*Well, L suppose you Tike this sort of humdrum 
life, and aspire to the Susetal” more than the “ orna- 
mental.” Ob, give me the exciting gaicties of town-life 
—hbally, playa, and concerts in rapid succession! You 
have no idea, Ellen, of the advantage of a brilliantly- 
lighted, crowded room, to a well-dressed) woman; it 
shews hor off amazingly; her face all smiles and 
amiability, the mon think her an angel; and, nine times 
out of ten, requesting her hand for the next quad ile, 
is tho prelude to sohviting it for hte.’ 

‘Why, Kate, said Htlen, half amused, and yet a little 
alarmed at her sister's enthusiastic manner, '5 our 
animated description would make one belicve you were 
quite familiar with such scencs 2" 

“Alas, no!’ sighed Kate. ‘Aunt onve contrived to 
send me with some triends to a tiuney-ball, attired asa 
gipay-girl; you may be sure “my poverty and not my 
will consented” to so mean a costume. To saw then 
where happiness was to be found: the rich monopolise 
it, and there is no catechins even a glimpse ot it wniless 
you possess that golden key, which is the open sesame 
to their exclusive reunions. 

The discussion wag interrupted by the announcement 
of “Mra and the Miss Jenkenses. Miss Jenetta, Miss 
Joanna, and Miss Jemima Jeukeus, followed their 


‘so execedingly rich, may do just as he pleases. 





mamma into the room in single tle, Jike geese on a! 
common, and with not a little of that bird's spiteful | 


ropensitics, ‘klow do you do, my loves ?’ asked Mrs 


wnikens in her accustomed dignitled and patronising 
manner—‘ Mrs Clacket is out, I suppose? Indeed, I 
didn't expect to find any of you at home en go sweet a 
mornivg; you shouldn't mope so, this fine summer 
oweather ; Talways insist on these children (the youngest 
was twonty-seven] taking the air once a day; it gives 
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hours of the numerous gay P ‘they ane throng 
into. Fane tate at diy Dilwwetve mening 


to-morrow ?’ dono ei 





them s fine healthy 
like syramekry ], 


‘We have not received any invitation,’ said Hilen, 
blushing, from @ consciousness af the eight, whinh she 
could not help feeling, and in which sho knew the 
Jenkenses would triumph. ' ; 

‘Bless me, how very extraordinary !’ 
Jenkens, secretly exulting that the matured charms of 





f 


exclaimed Mra. 


her daughters would not have to compete with the. 


sprightliness of Kate, though as for the backwand, 
awkward, and retiring Ellen, she scarcely vouchsafed 
her a thought. ‘You quite amaze me! Poor things! 
I really feel for you. However, my daughters, Jenetta, 
Joanna, and Jemima, shall cali and tell you all about 
it; so, my dears, you must just console yourselves 
with the wedding at second-hand. Jemima has a great 
talent for jmitation, which enables her most amusingly 
to take off all hor acquaintances; so she will give you 
the airs and graces of the bride to the very life; and 
though this is a decided slight—I should almost say an 
insult—don’t take it to heart, dears: I promise you, 
you shall be at a wedding when my girls are married— 
{a safe promise.| By the by, Miss Kate, have you heard 
the rank of the bride?’ 

‘T have not heard, said Kate, who, from Mrs 
Jenkens's volubility, was allowed to say very little. 

‘Dear me, you know nothing!’ observed Mrs 


Jenkens, who prided herself on knowing everything. ' 


‘Well, then, I can tell you: it is a young foreign 
countess—a sndden liking, quite a similar affair to the 
Kmiperor Napoleon’s choice of the Countess Theba. 
Of course you know, Mass Ellen, for you have been 
more at home than your sister, that Mr Killwinniog 
is very eccentric 2’ 

*‘T know notluang more of Mr Killwinning,’ said 


‘Ellon, ‘than to fecl convinced that, whoever his bride 


may be. she will justify Ins choice.’ 

‘Oh, of course, of course; and that’s very generous 
of you, mupertinently observed Mrs Jenkeng, ‘ consider- 
ing you are not invited. Then Mr Killwinning, being 
It’s 
quite an affectavon hia living in that small house 
opposite; but he does so many out-of-the-way things 
- -for instance, his sending twenty pounds to old lame 
Nelly, who had her cottage burned down last week ; 
but you don't know that cither, 1 suppose ?’ 

*O yes, 1 do know that,’ provokingly replied Ellen. 
‘Mr Kilwinning happened to nsk me some quessions 
about poor old Nelly on our way home from church 
last Sunday.’ 

“Oh, indeed!’ dryly remarked Mra Jenkens, with 
sumething of the tecling which an unexpected check 
nt chess gives the hitherto attacking party. ‘I was 
hot aware that Mr Killwinuing was in the habit of 
conversing with you a8 you came out of church! But 
goud-bye, loves; remember us to dear Mrs Ciacket. 
Jeuetta, Jounna, and Jemima, shall each save yow a 
little bit of bride-eake; so keep up your spirits.’ 

‘Now confess,’ said Kate, when they were gone, 
‘isn't it mortifying, Ellen, that Mr Killwimniag 


| have onitted us in his invitations, thereby depriving 
, you of one scene of gaicty at least that seemed within 


your reach ?’ . 

* N—no,’ replied Ellen, half-reluctantly. 

‘As for me,’ continued Kate in an exulting yet mor- 
tified tone, ‘] am thankful that we shall be spared the 
intliction—the wedding-breakfast will be a tiresome 
thing, and of course, altogether, it will be a dreadfi 
dull affair, And for my own part, I'd much rather 
remain at home, bat the impertinence of. thes 
pompous, patronising Mies Jenkens, with her perm, 
perpendicular daughters, looking, for all the would lis 
half-animated thread-papers with the ailk outside’. --*. 
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. I trust they’re not too shabby for the oeca- 
sion,’ she continued, gasping and throwing herself into 
a chair; ‘Iam moet anxious you should make a good 
papain I don’t mind a few shillings for ribbons. 

our patent-leather shoes of course will do, and your 
open-work thread-stockings are the very thing. Do 
you hear me, girls? Have you no regard for the feelings 
of a mother? Will you go and look out the lavender 
silks?’ 

‘But what for, mamma?’ asked both girls at once. 

‘It was alla mistake, Mr Killwinning says—I met 
him just now—that we were the jirst on the list of 
invitations; the card has evidently been kept back 
through envy or mistake—the former, no doubt, I am 
quite convinced of that; and I am naturally anxious 
that my girls should look better than any body else. 
The Miss Potters of course will, as usual, be enveloped 
in their everlasting white tarletons, with their red 
heads protruding like the sun though a fog; I am not 
afraid of them, it is the Jenkenses I dread—those for- 
ward Jenkenses! I saw the ivree girls this morning 


come out of Brown's shop. followed by a bov with a 


parcel; I dint the parcel looked sort, as if tilled with 
nothing but tulle and ribbona-—at least, [ hope so 1 
trust there are no new dresses in the wind. 
wear their old blucewatered silks, we're safe’ 

‘But who is ty be the bride, mamma?’ 
Kate. 

*T ean’t tell; in fact, nobody knows. 
ning means to surprise us, that is quite evident. There 
are various surmises afloat: some sav it is. poor orphan 
from Ireland, his native country ; others fear it may be 
an actress, to wliom he once anonymonsly sent a forget- 
me-not-ring ; and there are apprehensions of a low 
marriage with a pretty servant-girl of his mother’s; but 


inqnired 


as we have not heard of any bans being published, + 
or licence procured, we’re all in the dark, anxiously | 


waiting for to-morrow morning to enlighten us.’ 

‘But, dear mamma, observed) Kate, ‘you speak of 
Mr Killwinning as if he were a bachclor, and yet he has 
been married twice. What were his first wives like %' 

‘Well, my dear, I did once condeseend to converse 
with hig Irish servant, who seems as cecentric as hirm- 
self; and he informed me, that the tirst Mrs Kilwinning 


was forty when his master was a hoy of eighteen, . 


nevertheless, ag she had a great deal of money, he 
married her, but eke lived many years to purosh hin for 
his mercenary motives: then he marred a governess, 
who was consumptive, and popped off very soon: he 
came here immediately on her decease — cightcen 
months ago come next August-—iand has certainly 
made himself excessively agrecable at all our balls and 
parties, but without @ rumour of any iitention to marry 
again, until the issue of invitations this wedding- 
breakfast took us all by surprise; and, what is more 
surprising still, and, J think, proves that lus bride niust 
be a mere nobody, the wedding-breakfast is to be at 
his own house, and before the ceremony has taken 

lace—howerver, he is very eccentric, and does all things 


differently from other people.’ 


The lavender silks were now produced: Kate's had 


e severe service on the visit to her aunt, while 
Ellen’s waa almost as Fai as new; it was therefore 
seggested by Ellen, faintly opposed by Kate, and ulti- 
and piadly decided by the mamma, as Kate was 
and the elder, and both the same atyle of figure, 
there should be an exchange of dresscs— It didn’t 
much matter for Ellen,” who gave up her bright-look- 
yi and really after hemming-up 
of 


inst ‘new patent reviver,’ Kate’s old 
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*venovated miraculously.’ arantt 
widow of two years’ standing, with ‘much to do on 
very small means—was to be attired in her becoming | 
eecund-mourning gray satin. ; 

The house was in a perfect bustle of pre : 
Mrs Clacket giving directions to every about 
everything ; at last concluding the evening’s lecture to 
her daughters in these worda: ‘And now, girls, let me 
Impress upon you the necessity of luoking your beat, 
Of all parties for young people, a wedding-party is the 
most important; it is 80 exceedingly catching, never 
passing off without a proposal to somebody. The 
elegant Mr Henderson, who is evidently thinking of 
;retting marricd, will be there; and Dr Quackem of 

Srosbon Lodge, Caryll Row, whose sickly wife, not- 
withstunding all his skill and new mode of treat- 
ment, can't last much longer. What are you giggling 
at, Kate?) Elien, you needu't frown ; a mother's anxiety 
justifies my louking forward to these casualties. The 
times are dreadful. All the men are going to -Lustralia 
—and what prospect has a mother for her marriageable 
daughters? Therefore, my dear girls, let me beseech 
you to tanke the most of yourselves ; and, Ellen, as your 
hait—like Samson’s—is your strong point, put it in 
papers, brrids being so universally worn, the amgulavity 
of rinelets will be attractive. 

The yirls promised to obey their manima, and com- 
meuced all the mysteries of curling and crimping, to 
give the har that fall wavy appearance which was to 
make the tide flow mi them fhwour, and overwhelm and 
extinguish the Potters and Jenkenses tor ever. 

Meanwhile, Mr Kilwinning, the wrand cause of this 
excitement, was lonnging on the sofa, sipping his wine, 
rand reuhny iach in the cool of the evening-—the last 
fof his double widower-hood—when his servant Tim 
entered the room, and with many bows and serapes 
conmuenced: ‘I humbly axes pardon, sir; but Biddy 
the cook has seduced me -as ho says, it’s necessary 
to the domestic arrangements of the establishment—to 
make so bould as to inguire whether the misthress ‘ill 
slape at home to-morrow night ?’ 

‘What's that to you or Biddy the cook either, sir?” 

‘Nothiw in dito, air and L’m glad for the honor iv 
th? fanuly, that you don’t mane at. May 2 make so 
hould agin, sir, as to inquire, without offinee, if it’s your 
Santintion te tke a continintal trip over the provinces 
in the exprigs thrain #? 

“At tiult agin, Tiny se fwarn you to make no more 
impertinent inquiries.’ 

‘Long tite to your honor— f’ve hit it at lust! You'll 
do the thing gintaley, as all the Kulwinninns did betore 
you, and go off in the thrue methropols Dabtin style— 
gan iligent yelly poeshay-and-tour 2! 

“‘T shall not satiety your curiosity, Tin go get out.’ 

"Ts it get out? Sure, I'm gow, airs Eve only one 
more confiditial canmmiuiuention to make, sit——-am I 
tomect her ar the thrain, sir?’ 

‘Meet whem, Vim ?* 

“The misthress, sir? 

“What mistress, Tim?’ 

“That’s what Id like to know, sir?’ 

©You mean the future Mrs Killwmning, I suppose?’ 

*Divil another, air!’ 

“T don’t expeet her by train, Tim.’ 
ee as this ap an ain-land, how is she tu come, 

gir 
‘  * Like Venus, rising from the sca; and so on, come- 

pleting the journey in the first overland Lalloon she 
meets with,” said Mr Killwisning. 
What with the wather and the wind, it'll be a eowld 
journey, sir!’ 
‘Depend upon it, Tim, Mrs Killwinning will send 
_you about your business, if you're #0 bold,’ 

“sure, ait "'ve always been tould that my bashful- 

ness gits the better ivme. Didn't the girls nickname 





Dontinie Sampeon’s second suit, seemed me “Timorous Tim” through Dublin and the paris 
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afaéent ? But there’s ono thing throubles ‘me, sir, 
and I'd like to spake it’ 

‘Well, out with it, Tim.’ 

‘We've seen none iv th’ coortin’, sir; and the divil 
n bit of a ladylike letter have you ever given me to 
dthrop into the post; and puttin’ that and that together, 
Biddy the cook’s consarned for you, sir, seein’ that 
she’s an Irish girl like mysclf, and has apprehinsions 
that you’re strugglin’ under a delusion.’ 

‘What do you mean by a delusion, ‘Tim ?’ 

‘It’s this, sir: I wanst knew a gintlemin, a personal 
frind iv my own, who was rejuiced in his cireum- 
stances to drivin’ a car round the Lakes iv Killarney ; 
he was laborin’ under the same desase as yoursclf, sir— 
that a lady was poin’ to marry him; and when the 
weddin’-night came, his pride turned into a throut, and 
was fricd for hia supper,’ 

‘Well, said his master, laughing, ‘tell Biddy she’ll 
‘have other fish to fry when Mrs Killwinning comes 
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home, By the by, Tin’ 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Tlas my new coat come home?’ 

‘Tt has, sir 

‘And wheu are the waiters to be here from Dawson's 
Votel, to set out the breaktast 2’ 

© At seven o'clock, sir; the quality'’s invited at nine, 
scein’ that's an aisy hour, and won't put people about. 
Will you take a foevur to-morrow, sir?’ 

‘Thope not, Tim; unless you cul taking a wife a 
fever! 

“By no muanes, sirs it's a feevur to put at the hreast. 
T’ve got all the foevurs ina box; and whales the tay 
and coffey’s poorin’ out, Vi be pinnin’ thim to the, 
postiliong and the horses’ heads. You'll get to the! 
church, sir -for TD hope you won't be after tying the 


Hymenadl-hnot ina bathenish fashion in the house — | 


before eleven; and you and Mrs Kallwinuinn, good 
luck to her! wherever she imay come frome - wilh be 
of by twelve, to kape the honeymeon mi the yelly 
po-phay.’ 

‘Now, ‘Tit, Pye did qnite cnough of sou, so get out. 

“Coin, sir.’ 

“Pake care that everything looks well; make the 
most of the plate and chime; do you fear 2” 

‘No fears, suey and any hoeart’s glad that you're 
tukin’ an intherist in the looks of things. IT axcs 
pardon agin, sir, said Tun. his face full of anxiety. | 
‘but Pim unasy about your persomud appearance, and | 
I know that ladics is purticha. ver since the rheu- 
Inatics, you tuk to wearin’ tam red night-caps— 
wouldn't a white one he sere hecomin, sir 2” 

This was too much, and Tim was fairly turned out 
of the room, 

The sun shone brightly on the morning of My Kill- 
winning’s third wedding-day. At taltipast wight, the 
guests bem to urrive. Thin had cither bought or bor- 
rowed a bright pea-green swallow-tailed coat and vellaw | 
Waistcoat, which was his bean-ideal of a marriage. | 
garment. He was determined to do the thing in style,” 
so far ns he was concerned ; and according to his own 
notions of gentility, posted himsclf at the drawing-room 
door, to announce ‘the quality,’ whispering to Biddy, 
as she bustled about: +L’ eettin unasy, musha! 
Where’s the bride to come trom? We'll be diseraced 
entirely! There's masther lookin’ illigant in the 
drawing-room, and nobody comin’ to marry him! 
Biddy, my jewel! couldn’t you dress yourself in’ a 
wrathe of orange-blossom, to kape up the posterity 
and respectability of the Killwinuinns ?” 

‘Indeed, thin, Tim,” said Biddy, ‘I wouldn't be afther | 
doin’ so unlucky a thing as to put on the wrathe before | 
my own time comes; let the masther find a wrathe | 
for the bride, and a bride for the wrathe.’ The guests 





arriving quickly, Tins resumed the dignity of office. 
* The Honorable Mise Potters-—of Roundabout Place,’ | 
bawled Tim, announcing the little Pottera, who looked | 
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as eymmetrical as ao many Detch + chewees. Sie Jere: 


miah Hendervon—of the Brauch Bank -of Tligaacé— 
Ingland, I mane, continued Tim, dubbing;’satt voce, 
every ohe with his vocetion, ar. some title of his owt 
conferring. ‘The three Miss Jenkenses-—of . Treacle 
Terrace, spinsters !’ he Sipe hse 

The three Miss Jenkenses, who overheard thedesarip- 
tion, simultancously turned their frowning faces towerds 
Tim—‘if looks could kill, he had not lived ;’ but nothing 
daunted, he went on. ‘The Very Riverint Archdeacon 
Tithe-ever—from the Close-cum-Catchall, D.D. The 
larned Doctor Quackem of Cross-Bones Lodge, Cure- 
Til Row, M.1), Save us and presarve us! Mr Flexible 
Flint—of ‘Finder-touch Yall; and Mra and Miss 
Clackets—from over the way !’ 

These, with several others, made a comfortable 
squeeze at the breakfast-table, where everything was 
elegantly arranged, and at the head of which sat 
Mr Killwinning; really looking remarkably well, and 
almost interesting, The breakfast was so substantial, 
as to cause some of the gentlemen to forget that they 
had come for any other purpose than to partake of it; 
but the Jadies were vigilant watchers, with one eye on 
the door, and the other on Mr Kilbwinning, who seemcd 
more than ever agreeable and polite to all; yet an 
accurate observer might notice a slight restlessness 
and increasing anxiety, which, without impairing his 
extreme urbanity, seemed at variance with his usual 
placid equanimity. 

Mrs Clacket, who couldn't be silent, and who, seated 
on Mr Killwinning’s right, kept up a running-fire of 
small-talk, said: ‘My dear Mr Killwinning, allow me 
to conaratuhite you on the weather’-—there cer- 
tumly seemed to be no wife forthcoming to congratulate 
fia upon §1 consider this bright morning particularly 
auspreious; and you know the old] saying: .* Happy is 
the bride the sun shines on? 

This was a sort of clectrie touch that turned all eyes 
into a@ note OF interrogation towards Mar Nillwinning, 
He answered it with the most ingenuous smile, saying: 
‘My dear Mrs Clueket, she shall be as happy as a 
devoted husband can make her: and I trust she may 
long Jook us bright and beautiful as she does at this 
morant 7" 

More notes of interrogation from ‘ladies’ eyes around,’ 
This allusion of Vir Killwinning’s gave the bride ‘a local 
habitation” thotch no name. She nust be in the room 
~-but where 2 Some fancied she might be shut up in 
the cupboard: others, that she was under the table. 
Mr Flexible Fiat, a soft young gentleman, drawled 
out to Miss Jenkens: ‘Our friend, the bridegroom, 
appears to he indulumy ina hallucination, or is under 
the influence of clairveyauce, unless, my dear Miss 
Jenkens, sou are the happy woman,’ 

‘Oh, Ueaven forbid!’ replicd Miss Jenkens, with 
well-atfocted indignation, 

Mr Wallwinning—-whuse every word and movement 
were undergoing severe criticism—now looked at his 
wateh. 

‘He legins to suspect he's jilted, whispered Flint 
to Jonkens, 

Mr Killwinning rose, evidently fur the purpose of 
making a speech. 

* Poor devil!’ compassionately exclaimed Flint. 

An awful pause cnsued—all eyes right on Mr Kill- 
winning, No one had time to observe Biddy and Tim 
popping their beads half in at the door. 

Mr Killwinning commenced; ‘Ladies and gentlemen 
——hut especially the ladies—I entreat your compas- 
stonate and patient attention to what Iam about to” 4 
sav’ 








‘It’s going to be his last dying speech and confession,’ 
whispered Flint to Jenkens. a" 

Miss Jenkens replied in the usual bad joke about 
‘the halter,’ with a faint amile, intended to conceal her 


anxiety. 
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“OH. ‘Ree a coe 


4 bd 17 
Age myself in a somewhat. omberragting position 
‘mitre dot a singularly bold. thing ; I've Invited you 
in the hope that a certain. lady would 

; T me with her hand; and I have yet to ascertain 
‘whether I’m to be triumphant, or to suffer defeat. 
48 you are all pleased to call me eccettric, you will, I 
, Tanke eccentricity my excuse; but at the same 
time, my dear ladies, in the present instanco at least, 
allow sincerity to be coupled with it. The fact is, I 
have—in plain words—for some time past been Jooking 
out for a wife » but among so many accomplished and 
Jovely women, I could searcely presume ta hope. -— 
(Every face beamed with an encouraging aud radiant 
amile towards Mr Killwinning at this compliment.) 
‘And if I am to be rejected when I name the lagvy— 
and she is in this room, at this present moment’--the 
greatest excitement now prevailed, with a faint ery 
from the littie Potters of ‘hear,’ (here ?) but whether 
the verb or the adverb, it were indelivate to guess— 
‘I confess that my presumption deserves rejection: and 
she shall have her revenge on the spot by « public 
refusal.’ (Here Mr Kiilwmning most provokingly began 
to beat about the bush.) ‘I doubt if I should ever 
have had the good fortunc—the young lady will pardon 
my presumption in venturing to Buy good? sortune, matil 


i 


Tknow my fate—were it not that there appeared te be | 


a tacit agreement among her fimale triends, that she 
was “born to blush ansecn;” amd the gentle, quict 
resignation, with which she seeecd to enter inte this 
very prejudicial arraupement was to ine, PE contess, the 


most fascinating charm that ever lovely woman pos: | 


sessed. Of all othera she is the une, aud the only one. 
T would aclect for a wife; and, cecentrie though I be, 
J feel assured that even her delicacy will pardon the 
mode in which I thus testify tu her retiring, unobiru- 
sive worth, even though it be fatal to my present 
pretensions, and, I fear, ruinous tu my titare happmess, 
I conclude by proposing—-no 3 hy respeettully oflérme 
my hand and fortune to your youngest daughter, Mrs 
Clacket.’ 

A very audible ‘Oh!’ burst from all the ladies at 
onee. len was on the pont of faintmyg, but was 
supported by her astonished sister: Mrs Clachet, am 
a state between lnughing and crying, was giving Alr 
Killwinning’s hand sundry convulsive squeeses. Mr 
Killwinning’s speech had made vl the dadie- in love 


with him, though no one could te how the proposal | 


was received, for Ellen, her face burned on her handker- 
chief, was led from the room, Mr hulw nuiig, now 
really looking the picture of unhappu .. followal; 


and then of course all tongues were foo encd, and Mr’ 


Killwinning’s singular declaration loudly discussed 
‘A most indelicate proceeding *’ 
Flint. ‘The girl’s feelings are ow cagel. 


she'll refuse him.’ 


Qt course, 


‘Yes; but what e triumph!’ said the cuvious Miss. 


Jenkens. ‘Who could have possably con cived that he 
meant Ellen Clacket 2’ 

Just at this moment, the door of the inuer opart- 
ment opened, discovering Mr Killwintuos rising in 
rapture from hia knees, pressing the hand of bilen ta 
his lips. He led forward his blushing bride—attire), 
too, like a bride, a magnificent marriage-veil being 


thrown over her; Mr Killwioning having taken the; 


precaution of sending to London for a bridal trowssertu, 
on the chance of its being required, together vsti a 
special licence; while the Rev, Mr Tithe-ever had been 
prepared to act upon it by performing the cercmony, 
which was on the point of commencing, when ‘Tim’s 
voice was heard, loudly vociferating: ‘Stop the wcd- 
din’! Stop the weddin’ ’ mingled with the still more 
euspicious of ‘Stop, thicf!’ ; 
Alf faces looked amazement. ‘’Pon honour,’ whie- 
> ture out # swindler.’ ; 
- At this instant, Tim rushed into the room, exciaim- 











eschumed young | 


‘sort of a renuads % 








ing: ‘Stop! what the divil are you absuth: Weuki- 
you be drivin’ all the luck from the weddin’ ¥ wh the 
wrathe of orange-bloseom that I’m ta ba hanged ter 
staling? Didn’t J, whin I saw masthor wae goin’ to 
havo a rale wife, start off for Mrs Padda, the millines’s, | 
and extract this iesintial from the window, and shad» 
sendin’ a spalpeen of a police after me, shouthn’ s 
“ Stop, thafe!” but ['ve sine the thransmogrified lobster 
down stairs quicker than ho came up!’ 

‘Well, ‘liv,’ snid Mr Killwinning, throwing him a 
LY bank-note, (there's something to pay for your 
depredation ; and Mrs Kilwinning will not forget your 
bold, yet eecentric devotion, Timorous Thu. 

Kate now cacircled the * attractive ringicts * of her 
sister with Tinvs wreath of orange-blossom, whieh 
enuscd ‘Tim to dance about, throwing up his slipper in 
the air somothing atier the Eastern fashion, oxclaining : 
‘Long lite to herf She looks like the Phanix Park 
when the May’s out !°* 

The ceremony now proceeded; and at the conclu- 
stun, all Was cood-humoured congratulation, ‘What a 
rainauntie marriage f? exelaimud the little Potters. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs Kilwinning,’ 
sai flexible Plint. ¢’Pon honour, Nillwiuning, it's 
joo bad to take her by storm dy tus woy, aod leave us 
poor bachelors in the tare’ 

How willingly now would the Jenkenses have 
exchanged sutmitions with Ilen, when, by the kind 
forethought of Vy Kallwitning, she appeared equipped 
for her jowmney in the most elegunt and appropriate 
apparel! But this was not all: a now earriage, with 
four beautiful grays, drew up to the door, Poor Mra 
Clacket was in) cestasies, seareely believing in the 
reality of her having a danghter about to step into her 
own ciaoriage, which the ifl-natured Jenkenses— who 
kept a spring-cart—aflirmed she did most awkwardly, 
and unlike any one acer stomed to an equipape. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON, 
April 53. 
Conv isa ztont rlunton and seirees, are new coming 
Uock aud test upon ua, greatly te the discomfort of 
those who dishhe the penance of trying to look happy 
Movercros ded and overheated roonts, where enfoy ment 
isoutaf the question, Antone these gotberiungs, Daw 
ever, those held at the homses of ont loadin semcauita aro 
an exception, for there is de os throng, amd you hear 
matters talhed abort that are worth loteniog to, Kor 
instance thatthe refornim in daw are net te be confined 
to the incasnces now before partment, but will be 
carsid on natibashople code sh db replace the mnwdeldy 
legab machiuery now dates, aad Law stall beeonie mere 
just and less costhy ss Phat the serct history of elections, 
as revewed by the Jate anquies iy parliament, is dis- 
eracefal to owt national charactor, and calls fora prompt 
and strager. remedy Den avises the question, What 
Whatoocasnies can be adopledt that 
Will saspue the altitude of Esaus with a love of right, 
or a wholesome dread of the cousequenees: of wrong ? 
We shall perhaps see before the scsson is ever: That 
the government will male acgnoit anistake if, as ja 
reported, they phuanp tud issue Su tons of copper 
com, Without first coming to a decision on the decinal 
currency question, — Fitteen years ago, the Standard 
Colmmise on reported, that ‘no singh: change waich {t 
intr the power of a gevernin at te effect in or yione- 
tary sactem, would be flt Ly all clave is equally 
beucfiaial with this, Surcly it ix time thet the bunefit 
shoul) be rcalised, Cspecially as the process presents 
but few difficulucs. Reckon 1090 farthings to the 
pound sterling, , and then, advancing by tens or parts of 








| tens thropgh uur other coins, the thing is accomplished. 
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pered Flint to Jenkens, ‘1 suspect Killwiuning will} — 





* The Phoniu Park, Dabtin, is colobrated for its avenucs of 


May-biomoni, _| 


















it] Ye decimal system roust prevail some day ; and why 
linet now? ~The change would seem to be the more ne- 
“A cessary, in face of the new treaty of commerce between 
‘Prussia and Austria, which is much talked about. 
The effect of this treaty will extend from the Rhine 
to the Rhéne, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and will 
benefit 78,000,000 of people. The absurd and vexatious 
custom-house regulations at the numerous frontiers, 
are to be sét aside in favour of raw materials, which 
are to be admitted duty-free into either state; while in 
the whole territory embraced by the treaty, even in 
Ttaly, the coinage is to be uniform in value and in 
name, How greatly such a measure will facilitate 
commercial and social intercourse, will be best under- 
stood by those who have suffered most from the defects 
of the present system; but to render it complete, there 
must be uniform postage. We are promised by our 
post-office authoritics, that henceforth sixpence shall 
be the charge for letters to our colonics, in whatever 
part of the world. It is objected, however, that this 
rate is far too high; and the advocates of Ocean Penny- 
postage arc no way inclined to yield a point of their 
demand. There is no distress to prevent these refornis 
being attempted. The deadweight of pauperisin is 
diminishing ; the number reeciving poor-law relicf on 
January 3, 1852, was 485,560; on January 1 of the 
present year it had fallen to 760,443. In Ireland, too, 
the expenditure for paupers in 1852 was 1..2k0,000 
under that of 1851; and, though emigration still gous 
on rapidly, the vacated farms are speedily relet. ‘The 
Jrish Land Company have just imported some of the 
best breeds of cattle and horses from England, with a 
view to improve their home-stucks. TLere, a project is 
mooted for n Lands Improvement Company—-to drain 
and improve farms and estates, and recover the cost by 
an annual charge. Jt may perhaps revive the fortunes 
of distressed augriculturiats, The Netherlands [Land 
Company are making good progress; the J400 acres 
reclaimed at the mouth of the Seheldt last year are 
now enclosed, snd 2000 acres more are to be taken in 
daring the present season. The whole work of reela- 
Wation is not to cost more than 150.0003; and the 
result, it is said, will pay a handsome dividend. Such 
area few of the subjects touched upon at the gatherings 
mentioned above; while at Lord Rosse’a soirces, ot 
which the first hag been given, the whole eyele of 
sciences comes in for discussion. fn addition to the 
Fellows of the Royal Society, tis lordship’s invitations 
bring together members of the royal family, the minis- 
ters of state, the forcign ambassadors, and a host of 
individuals eminent in art, learning, and literature, 
Our merchants are put ob the alert by the faet, that 
2 considerable trade is springing up between the United 
States and Australia. ‘There is talk of a line of 
steainers from. New York to Melbourne. The Gofden 
Age is the name of a vessel just built to ply from 
Panama to Sydney, in connection with the trattic across 
the Isthmus. She ts S000 tons burden, andl is to carry 


1200 passengers, and will get over her portion of the | 


route, across the Pacific, so rapidly, that the voyage 


from New York will not require more than Chirty-tive | 
What a eoutrast | 


days, and from Mogland fifty days. 
this presents to the miserable fiiluces that have taken 
place of fate with Australian steamers! ff the colonists 
were wise, they would dig for coal, of which they have 
abundance, as well as gold, and thereby insure greater 
certainty in steam navigahion, Another scheme uuder 
consideration by the Americana, as for a line of six 
vessels, of $000 tons cach, to run once a month between 
Western America and Eastern vAsia. Starting from 
San Francisco, they are to touch at the Sandwich 
Telands, on their way to China and Japan. Brother 
Jonsthan evidently believes that the rebellion in China 
will open chances in his favour; and to keep them, it 
is said, he means to arm his vessele. 

‘We are, it seome, to entertain no apprehensions of a 
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decrease in the yheld uf geld; fou Miche? Ctaivather euys, 
that gold-finding will not be tontpamang, tut “a yoernd- 
nent fact’ And it is now sitewn, by : | 
made at the Government School of Matus, the”; 
precious metal is more widely diffased then coudd bens 
been supposed. Dr Percy tells us, that ‘a sexeilile ami . 
visible amount of gold has been extracted from every 
variety of British and foreign lead, aa well as every 
specimen of litharge, minium, whitelead, and acetate of. 
lead, which has been exammed. It has also Been‘ 
extracted, in very sensible proportion, frem commercial : 
bismuth. Between thirty and forty determinations 
have already been made.’ After this discovery, we 
may qualify our opinion of the old alchemists with 
a little charity: they had perhaps better grounds 
for their belief in transmutation than we give them 
credit for. 

There is another ancient doctrine in process of 
revival: the early Hindoo philosophers held that light 
was a material substance; and now we have specula~ 
tions and deductions put forward by a Cambridge 
philosopher, based on the assumption of ight being a 
viscous fluid. Ilis views will not lack examination 
and keen criticism, for the Cantabs are eminent in the 
science of optics. 

Dr Tyndall’s lecture at the Royal Institution has 
met with marked attention, and won for its author a 
place among the foremost of natural philosophers. He 
demonstrated hy experiment, that the line of greatest 
density, or greatest pressure of bodies, is that of the 
strongest magnetic attraction or repulaion. A perfectly 
homogenvous substance, if magnetic, becomes diamag- 
netic when squeezed, as exemplified by a lozenge or 
hiseuit, which undergoes a greater pressure in one 
direvtion than in the other. We tliag ace that aggre- 
gation of particles has much to do with magnetic 
phenomena, aud anything which alters the aggregation 
will necessarily altcr the magnetic indications, Henee 
the heat of the sun acting on-the earth’s crust will in 
tufure have to be considered as an clement in the 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. In concluding 
his lecture, Dr Tyndall paid a well-deserved compli- 
ment to Professor Faraday: ‘I rejoice, he said, ‘in the 
opportunity here afforded me, of offering my tribute to 
the greatest worker of the age, and of laying some of 
the blossoms of that prolific tree whicls he planted, at 
the fort of the great discoverer of diamagnetism,’ 

A paper by Mr Toynbee, read before the Royal 
Society, contains some particulars interesting to deaf 
people. Much of the deatness that occurs is found 


j to be caused by an aperture having formed in the 


druin of the car: In such cases, if an artificial drum, 
made of vulyaniscd India rubber or gutta percha be 
introduced, the cavity is again closed, and the power 
of hearing is considcrably restored. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that the old notions about certain little 
hones beating on the tympanum drummer-wise are 
altevether fallacious. 

Sir Charles Ly cll is at work on a new edition of his 
Pmeapls, which, among other matters, is to contain 
the sum of all that we know concerning great geolo- 
gical changes. Lierewith connected,’ an interesting 
point is raised by Mr Alfred Tylor, who argues that 
the sea-level, which is generally taken as the datum 
im geological and other scientific calculations, is by ne 
mivans to be considered as permanent. He shews that 
the solid mattera discharged into the sea by tivers 
would form a deposit three inches in thi 
the bottom in the course of 10,000 years, and conse- 
quently raise the level of the water by that amount. 
The Ganges draing 400,000 square miles, and in 1752 
years would reduce the level of the 
foot. The Mississippi, which 
one foot from the surface 

years, Thus 
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- Rees he regarded as fixed and permanent in geclo- 
wy eal taking dhet-gertien of the globe on which 
SO eRe; i portion of the globe on 
rain fails, Mr Tylor observes: ‘If this area be annual, 
vedaoced in level at the same rate us the district throug 
‘Which the Mississippi fiows, then the mean level of the 
land on the globe would be reduced three feet in 54,000 
years, and, consequently, the level of the ocean raised 
one foot in the same period by means of the detritus 
suspended in river-water poured into the ocean.’ In 
the present activity of geological inquiry, the subject 
is particularly interesting; but it is only by very clos 
observation that we shall be able to determine the 
point from trustwortby data. 

It will surprise many to know, that we need no longer 
depend on China for tea, but drink our home-grown 
Englieh, and so be independent of the foreigner—if | 
such independence is worth caring about. Mr Alox~ 
ander Forsyth has addressed a communication to the 
Horticultural Society, in which he says that, having 
considered that the tea of Paraguay is a species of holly, 
he tried our common holly (Z/er aquifolium), and finds the 
leaves, when washed, equal to ordinary five-shilling tea. 
The prickles serve an important purpose, fur they keep | 
the lenves separated during th consting, and thus save 
the trouble of trequent turning. The smell given off is | 
at first unpleasant, but it disappears entirely as the 
leaves cool. ‘What will tea-drinkers, confirmed tippline 
tea-drinkers, say to this?” obecrves Mr Forsyth. ‘The | 
very tea itself becomes cheap at last, and abundant, | 
growing even in the garden-hedge. A fore .t of tea- 
trees in full leaf at our doore! Such a harvest dis 
never before been seen. Waste not the holly any morc 
upon whip-handles; pecl it not for bird-lime. as for- 
merly + squander it not even at Christmas: but reap | 
it, roast it, and drink it ayain and again, for the 
atore will be annually renewed, and the future foliage 
will furnish finer tea-leaves than those just pathercd.’ 
What an opportunity here for the adulterators 5 they 
will doubtless take care that the public shall drink 
holly-tea whether or 110! 

Professor Wartmann, of Geneva, has been working 
on the conductibility of minerals and the clectme Lelia, 





he obtained the latter by means of a pile of fitts pairs, | 
with Dubosq’s instrument for adjusting the points. | 
The light was such as almost to blind his assistant: | 
and was strong enough for the taking of daguerreoty pes. , 
On one occasion it was found cqual to the Tredie frosts | 
800 gas jets; and persons could read by it at more than 

100 yards’ distance, although rain wae dalling at the | 
time; and it was distinctly scen from a piace 16,000 © 
metres distant from Geneva. If the results be really | 
as described, we muy have the eleetrie Lght in our! 
houses and streets, with apparatus suitable for regulat- | 
ing it. To ubviate the objection that alleys would be 
left in darkness, Professor Wartmann shews that severa] 
pairs of points may be introduced into one and the | 
same circuit, and by placing these at the principal ; 
corners and turnings, no part of a town would be deft , 
in darkness. The electric light ts pot forzotten in this 
country; and a few zealous indivirluaia are doing their | 
best to produce it as an accomplished fret. 

Indian affairs are receiving inuch attention. and are ; 
warmly discussed ; some contend for kevping things as | 
they are in our great Asiatic Empire—as though there | 
was no corruption in that misruled country— vhile | 
others declare that the time has come fur really 

and liberal government. What would not 
India become if it were regarded as an improvable | 
empire, a¢ well as a taxable one! We shall see what | 
will do for it; the lines already complete are | 
ite succeasfal. Not less so the telegraph: it works | 
that additional lines are to be erected to the 
of 8000 miles. A short time since, some delay 
gocurred in the transmission of signals from 
the stations, the cause was asked, and answer 
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| ealled ‘divisions,’ took place. Officers 









returo.d, that no one could get near: the fice with 
Mesenses, sa tho tigers, snd some other ~fwecious 
creatures were prowling about the office. Sigtiy 
characteristic this of the jungle districts, thought. not 
an enviable position for the clerk, Three-eighth inom. 
rod, weighing a ton per mile, is used for the ling instead 
of wire, stretched on bamboo posta, which resist burrl- 
canes better than those made uf wood. The large siee 

of the iron rod renders insulators unnecessary, and’ 
insures eafety in the dusert regions acroas which it will 

be carried. The instruments are of cheap construction, 

costing no more than L.10 for each station. Natives 

will be trained to act aa clerks, as they are less liable 

to attacks of fever than Europeans, Further of 

telegraphs: the Austrian government is about to 

streteh the wires from Agram to Zara, on the Adriatic, 

for the reason chat steamers can touch at the latter 

port, when they cannot make ‘Frieste, by whieh means 

we shall get our news from the East in two days’ leas 

tine than at present, And here, at home, our Electric 

Teiegraph Conipany report, that their dominion com- 

prehends 5500 mules of telezraph, and 21,000 miles of 
Wire, with 140 stations, besides those in London. 

We have now a Photograplue Society, just started, 
full of youthful vigour, publishing n weekly journal, 
and avhieving wonders In the way of sun-pictures, 
Experiments are being muda, and vith sume success, 
to get an impression from: hight dircet upon stone, 
which, when accomplished, will open quite a new feld 
of artistic printing. The directors af the Bank of 
England also have shewn what can be done in typo- 
graphy: the bemty and perfection of their new 
cheques are surprising.  Tnetead of being printed from 
copperplate, as heretofore. they are now printed: from 
copper type. The tew process is to be applied, also, 
to the hauk-votes, with a new clectrotype vignette of 
exquisite workmanship and the whole, including the 
signature, will be printed at ones. By this change, 
the appearance of the notes will be improved, and the 
difficulty of mitafion inéreased. ‘There will be eeco- 
homy in it for the Bank, as fewer hands will be 
required for the pruvtiag, and the type will last an 
mdefinite time. The colsumption of notes is enar- 
mous: from: 20,000 to 86,000 are canceled every day 5 
bat they are not yew burnt as formerly, they are 
chopped up almost small cnough for ultimate atunis, 
and then gold to he converted jute common paper, 
Another coonamsy > nd povcramcut are etlvcting & 
similar pavine—they no longer give the waste blue- 
hooks and covelopes to thar messcnpers, put lave them 
repulped, and mide into paper. 


a re 


“IWLEN DRCKH OF THE FROZEN STAPH. 





Before we enter upon the subjeet of returamg spring, 


Cand the new oo cupations and excitement whieh it ealled 


forth, Jot me ti te conveys an idea of a day spent in totd 
darkness, as far as the sun was concerned, Fancy the 
lower deck wind cabms of a ship dychted entarely by eandles 
ane oil-famps 5 cvers aperture by wine external adr could 
enter, winless under control, carefully secared, and all doors 
doubled to prevent dranghts, [ei breakfast-dnie, and 
reching hot coco. from every mess-tuble is sending: ap a 
dense vapour, which, in addition to the breath of se many 
souls fills the space between dechs with inist and fog. 
Shonkt you geo on deck god semember you go from 
AG degrees abave zero te 40 degrees below it, in eight 
Short stens—a column of inoke will be seon rising through 
certan: apertures Cah d ventilators, whilst others are 
pling @ current of pore an, Breakfast done—and from 
the yokes and merriment, it has been a good one—there is 
a genvral pulling on of warn clothing, and the major part 
of the officers and men yo on deck. A few remain, to 
clean awl clear up, arrange for the dinner, and remove any 
damp or ic# tl at may have formed in holes or corners 
during the sleeping bours. This dope, a muster of all hands, 
inspected the men 






4 of the ship, to see both were clean, aiid then 
“JL Shsy' dispersed to their several duties, which at this severe 
{ season -rere very light ; indeed, confined mainly to.supplying 
the cook with snow to melt for water, keeping the fire-hole 
in the flue open, and aweeping the decks. Knots of two or 
three would, if there was not a strong gale blowing, be 
seen taking exercise at a distance from the vessels, and 
others, strolling under the lee, discussed the past and pro- 
phesicd as to the future. At nvon, soups, preserved meats, 
or salt-horse, formed the scamen’s dinner, with the addition 
of preserved potatoes, a treat which the gallant fellows 
duly appreciated. The officers dined somewhat later— 
2v.m,. A little afternoon cxercisewas then taken, and the 
evening meal, of tea, next partaken of. If it was school- 
night, the voluntary pupils went to their taska, the masters 
to their posts; reading-men producing their books, writ- 
ing-men, their desks; artists painted by candle-light; and 
cards, chess, or drunehts, combined with conversation, and 
au evening's glass of grog, and a cigar or pipe, served to 
bring round bedtime again. Monotony was our enemy, 
and to kill time our endeavour; hardship there was none; 
for all we underwent in winter-quarters, in the shape of 
cold, hunger, or danger, was voluntary. Monotony, as I 
again repeat, was the only disagreeable part of our winter. 
jug at Griflith’s Island. Some auen among us secmed, in 
their temperament, to be much better able to endure this 
Anonotony than others; and others, who had no souree of 
{ amuscement—such as reading, writing, or drawing —- cre 
much to be pitied. Nothing struck one more than the 
strong tendency to talk of home and Enypland sit became 
quite a disease, We, for the most part, spoke as if all 
he inost: affectionate Lisbands, dutiful sons, and attached 
rothers, had found their way jute the aretio expeditions 

tray Leaves from an Arctic Journal, by Lreutenant Ooboi na. 
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STATE OF EDUCATION IN FRANCF. 
An America ia Paris, in concladme a dong Jetter ou 
tife boardingeschouls in France, takes the following poe 
nera] statements: The population of bance ts s6,000,000, 
In Nes, primary schools, she dus 2,552,080 papils, or the 
ratio of 146th of her pupulafien, supported at an annual 
expense of 1,800,000 dolkas, or an average to Gach pnp 
of about 76 cents, ‘The state of New York, in 1854, 
expended on T2290 pupils an her common schools, 
1,452,006 dollars, or anaiwonten of wearty 2 dale a hend 
for one-fourth of ber population, while she has a fumd of 
6,612,850 doliars devoted to purposes of educiden The 
actual difference is, that while New York expends tice 
and two-thirds as aqaueh oon ench pupil as France, she 
¢ducates her population also om the rato of fourfold in point 
oft pumbers, France expends inore upor dre tomb af Napos 
leon than vapor her entice Beoles Primaires; cad the city 
of Pavis, fram 800 to ES15, his spent at the Hotel de 
Ville, in fétes foo the several governments of Frances, 
2,000,000 dollars sane snfficient to support its common 
xehouls, at the present rate of approprmebon. for Atteen 
years, Previous te E8t0, the cost of primary instrietion 
in Paris was bet §G,000) dollars annually,  Sinee then, it 
has been increased to 240,000) dollars, and the nmaber of 
chiklren freqneuting the schools is about Asoug, or deta 
part of the population, Ti the eollces, dastitutions, and 
boarding-schools of the cits, there are 11,000 pupils; but 
these embrace the Cte of the south trom all parts of the 
country. ‘The total simmber of pupils ins the Iyeeunss, 
colleges, and private dostetitions da Prauce, tar bsoo, was 














92,2591——making a total of 2,02 BSE ehildren ong, out of | 
the 18,000,0004n France. receding: any degree of education, | 


The ruilitary conscription shows, Chat out of every 20) 
young wen drawn, about 10 knew how to read and write, 
600 to read only, and amore than 400 have po instruction 
whatever.’~ -Canadion Journal of Kdacation, 










TIIR WAISTS OF AMURTCAN LADIES, 


The ufnatural length and ridigulous smallucss: of their 
walsts belle description, A wiust that could be spanned 
ig an Boghsh wetaphorics} expression used in a noyel, but 
it is an American fact ; and xo alarining does it appear to 
an Englisiman, that my first sentiment, on viewing the 
phenomenon, wos one of pity for unfortunate beings who 












might posaibly break -off in ‘the middie, like flowers, 
the stalk, before the pondinded, .Mo less: extra-:' 
ordinary is the size of the arms. J say’ ywny whisti 
were scarce thicker than moderate-gized wwalldgg atic. 
Yet, strange to say, when these ladies the age ot A 
they frequently attain an enormous size. The while eco- 
nomy of their stracture is then reversed, their wrists soil 
arms becoming the thickest parts of the body. Have is a, 
subject worthy the contemplation of the ethnologist. How 
comes it to pass that the English type—which 1 presume 
has not, in every case, been go affected by the 

of others as to Jose its own identity—how comes it to pasa, 
I say, that the English type is so strangely altered in a few 
generations? have heard various hypotheses: amongat 
others, the habits of the people—the dry climate. The 
effeet of the latter on a European constitution would have 
appeured to me sufficient te account for the singular con- 
firmation, if I had not been persuaded by natives of the 
country, that the small waist is mainly owing to tight- 
lacing. This practice, it i» said, is persevered in to an 
warming extent; and if report be true, it is to bo feared 
that the effvets will he felt by future penerations to a 
greater degree than they are at present.— Dublin University 
Magazine. 





THE STRANGER ROSE. 
BY MRS NEWTON CRORLAND. 


A youna Moss-rose in a hedgerow prew— | 
“Twas planted there hy a merry child— 

And fauries fed it with Hmpid dew, 
TH Flova’s self on its beauty smiled. 

The merchant Berry, and soldier Thorn 
(The hedge was a litde world, you know), 

T peurted their Jeaves with a look of scorn, 
fale lips that evr workd can sometimes shew, 

The Dog-rose said SDam thrice as pay 5" 
Despised by aff was the stranger thing 5 

Ail they twincd their strageling boughs avay, 
Asaf to touch it some harm would bring! 


But the Doy-rose soon with envy drooped, 
The buttertly left her quite alone ; 
And hones-Lees all in rapture stooped 
To gather wealth at the mossy cone, 
The Berry and Thorn looked now askance, 
Despising such creatures’ tastes, said they ; 
But neat observed that cach maiden's glance 
To the mossy flower would tundly stray. 
Soa conclave aet in briery sheen, 
Yo tind who the Strangzer-cuest mdpht be 5 
But She was dead ere thes owned her Queen, 
Or Envy's soul could her merit see, 














REPOSITORY OF TRACTS, 
| Inquiries have been made by various persons, whether the cheap 
publteation lately commenced, under the title of CHAMBERNS 
RUPOSPPORY of INSTRUCTIVE asp AMUSING TRACTS, 
as re-issue of the Miscrenssy oF Tracra, published a few years 
ayo Tt therefore becomes necessary to state, that the Rerosrrory 
iran ontirely now work; it resembles the Misceczary only in aise 
and price; the matter is new, and prepared on purpose. A 
Number appears every wock, a Part every month, and a Vohime, 
neatly done up for the pocket, at the end of every two months. 


Three Volumes (ls each) have now appeared. 

















( The Srventecnth Volume of CHAMBERS'S POCKET 
i MISCELLANY, price 6d., is now publiahed, Of this work, 
Josigned as a Literary Companion for the Railway, the Fireside, 
or the Bush, a volume appears every month, and may be bad 
of all Booksellers. J 





Printed ond Published by W. and BR, Cramuras, High Street, 
Edinburgh. Also anld by W. 8 Oxa, Amen Corner, Leadon ; D. 
N. Cuamnsns, 55 Weat Nile Street, Glasgow; and J. M4G: 

50 Upper Sackville Btreet, Dublin.—Advertisements for Mi i 
Parts are requested to be sent to Maxweit & Co., 31 Nioholeg 
Lane, Lombard Strect, London, to whorn all applications reapeet= | 
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GUARDED SECRETS 
Wuat woman is there that confesses not to the pos- 
session of a guarded averet? School-girls have their 
cherished mysteries; but these pass frum mouth to 
mouth till, like the witches at ‘seventh hand, 
magic dies out. It is not of such we would apeak, 
but of that sterner and mor tabborn seeret which is 
the life in life, which oeeumes the soul's Diner and 
most secret chamber, and is the bearts holy of lobes ; 
a joy, or w dread, or a pamg--moest commonly the Jast 


“all their | 
_ tioned 
“commodities 


a: , | 
—through Jif; a thing that weaves ite TR wich mow 


or less iutensily, into every set of our davy strugel 

on earth; ie with us when we nnd 
lies down with us in the darkness; ACCOMP = 
ing shadow, go where we may, and do what we will; 
that mocks us when we smile, counterfeits all oi 
agonics; and to lose which would he something dike 
that loss of soul pictured in the well-known Gerinan 
legend. 
within us and around as has its moaniug fer cood, 
shall doubt? Our human woes woukl not be allotted 
to us—ny. Tread - 
necessary to the nourishment of a digher life than that 
which perplexes us bere. Our wandering spirits, ¢ yer 
lost and restless, intiot, ike the fabled children an the 
wood, gather their food from off the thorns 


lise fo ao bew sun, 


OL 


even as our duly were they not 


There ts, 


who | 


in truth, no teaching hike the teaching of a creat and , 
l that hands mare tender deal an ereater reverence with 


master-sorrow, 
There are few places filled with more si? ting mate- 


rials for the romancist than the much-neg etcd seerct | 
tapestry. ; 


drawer. Secret passages, Iidden vaults, 
veiled doors, traps leading downwards through the 


floor, and escapes opening upward through the shy-. 


light, we have in abundance; but the narrow, amd 
apparently insignificant receptacle that holds within at, 


» That 
stored, 





That the constant presence of our secret. 


isa wide ‘bata aud few care to alee the Ieap. But, 
leaving to the star-gazer lis more dazzling horizon, let 
us gather round us for a brief space the low lier interests 
vt humamty: let us look with reverent eyes inte the 
aceret drawer, 

My grandmother had an old-fashioned cabinet, por- 
out as was the method of consiructing such 
in her day, inte sundry small shelves, 
drawers, and od covered boxes. "Phe centre com 
partinent of this same old chest opened hilse a door, 
having Jock and key. and within was a Jong sliding: 
drawer, occupying the entire depth of the cabinet. 
inthis drawer something very preciaus was 
alloher eloldren haew. None, however, dared 
to pry into their mother’s guarded secret. Ter huse 
band, i was mere than suspeeted, could hue thrown 
some oe ht on the matter; but he was never hnown to 
do so, and sence rested upon the unknown oceupant 
of the drawer; the mystery remaining aanystery up to 
the day of avy good grandinother’s death, But when 
the cold hand can no more unlock a cabinet than it 


‘ean unlock the door through which the warm, conscious 


hagmnded teasurebouse of 


Iife has passed, amd when the palsied foot, lying stark 
in ats dusty dwelling, no more mounts the stair to the 
al) that was once so deur 
then comes the revealer, comes, perhaps, in the form 
Of aoprving sich-nurse, one of those dcath-watches at 
the sieht of whom the living quake, Or it way be, 


the departed sparits cast-off apparel, holding sacred 
for the sleeper’s sake those forabhen relies wept and 


prased over diy the waluuj eses that are never mora 


Ttooweep andl pray on tidy earth again, 


| 


Jo the present case, ita so. Phe contents of the 
secret drawer wore committed to the flames, im accord 


Pance wath 3 caprcssed wish of the dying. But 
somehow or ather the seeret oozed out. It would 


unseen by vulgar eyes, the hoarded sceret of a heart | 
[appear that, ike aost other grandmothers, inine had 


and of a lifetime— nay, peravps more. the darkening 
presence of a household, the ‘skeleton belie) the dour, 
scems altogether to have escaped the vigilant research 
of the curious. Relics —some sainted, some profane 
enough—hang visibly about our very doors. We are 
all familiar with relies of various kind-, from the 
sentimental lover's hair-filled locket down to whe 
religiously-guarded ‘heart of Montrose.” Some pcople 
are essentially relic-lovers, and will make far-off pil- 
gtimages for the bare sight of an iron belt or a knotted 
cord vouched for as the castigatory badge of some 
mouldered monk, and feel a strange gratification in 
being pormitted to kiss the dust from the worn stones 


carly an fe dad a dove afta as that deepest-strikiog 


Sof all woman's capereners, 16 komew hat arrevercnily 


termed, It was. the old story: the man she loved 


“wont abroad without having spoken junt that one 
| word for which ber soul thirsted, and which, neverthee 
i Tpes, had found a thousand other utterances scarcely 


oto be mistaken, 
Thetween the two. 
his carnest Courtship. 


Por years, there was a dreary silence 
Then eame my grandiather, with 
Under the feeling, that she was 


‘not juatfied a chcrishing: a predilection sv apparently 


unresponded to by the carhest object of her affection, 
she yielded, after a prolonged struggle, to my grand- 


trodden by the fect of thoee whose once unhonoured | father's suig. No sooner, however, was she formally 
graves centuries have since hallowed into something | engaged to di..u, than there came a letter in the old, 


akin to the divine. 








From the mystic to the real ; unfurgetten handwriting! 


Oh, you who have ever 
























beating hearts for the -postmen’s knock, 
for all it might bring, think for one 
how the coming of this letter, long even 
unhi for, and now too late, knocked at the heart 
of her who received it! Now, my grandmother had 
@ conscience, and a more than commonly tender one. 
Her first impulse of course was to tear open the letter; 
but a second thought stayed her hand. She had long 
avo made the fact of this carly attachment known to 
my grandfather. What she now did, then, was at once 
to tell him she had received such a letter, and 
that, as his affianced wife, she could not and would not 
read it. Was she fantastic in hor notions of right and 
wrong? Ido not believe so; I do not think she could 
have done a better ora wiscr thing. Out of her act, no 
suffering could possibly fall upon the man to whom she 
was pledged, and whose happiness was henceforth in 
her keeping, though much of pain bore heavily upon 
her. That letter, with its unbroken seal, Jey, all her 
life, shut up in the old musty cabinet, where it stood 
revealed at last. That, acting up to the trucst spirit 
of her intention, she fought Jong and victoriously 
againat the desire to fathorn what those hidden charac- 
ters contained—whcther or not they bore that assurance 
of love which would once have been joy unutterable— 
we are bound to believe. Upon one solitary occasion 
alone waa she ever seen to wrestle with her temptation, 
After a meck endurance of one of my grandfather's fits 
of passion-~for he had a stormy temper—she was found 
seated, weeping bitterly, before the open door of that 
guarded chest wherein lay the unbroken sea. 

Solemn as such subjects must be, and are, there is a 
bicesed comfort in the thought of them. Tt is a gracious 
thing to feel that there is something, be it what it may, 
of real truth—of lasting good ; something which neither 
time, nor trial, nor the common wear and tear of actual, 
dull, everyday life can crush out of a man, But, soft! 
let me pause. J said that nothing ean erush out of a 
man, Do men know anything of such relies as Tspeais 
of? Jam ignorant: 1 cannot say; but Tshoald taney 
they do not. The steady, antalterme devotion af a 
long Jife to one thonght and one reuembrance Town 1 
never found, save in woman, 

I myself confess to on few hourded relics —Heaven 
forbid that any woman should he without them! But 
these are yet under the seal that lics so heavily on all 
living lips. Some day, perhaps—but we, none of us, 
like to think of that —strange hands may overhaul 
them. VPity it is that so few of us have strength of 
soul enough, or, it way be, warning-time enough, ere 
the Great Revealer steals upon us, to enable us to 
put beyond the reach of sacrilegious cyes our most 
darling secrets! Oh, could we but summon the nerve 
to place them with our own moving fingers upon some 
funeral pyre! Could we but wateh theny slowly con- 
suming! But no; we cannot do this. While we have 
Nfe, they are ours. Jt would seem ke bidding an 
eternal farewell to our protecting genius, to put away 
the yruardian spectres of lost hopes, dead loves, and 
mystic memories. No! Let us treasure them while 
we yet walk among the living. But, oh, may some 
kind and pitying hand, when we lie sienced, bury them 
with us, unprofaned by a single leok ! 

A aingular instance of this sileat treasuring up of 
one solitary thought, and in the breast of a child, tell 
under my knowledge not long age, while ataying by 
the sca-side, at the house of some old friends. They 
were at the same time visited hy a litile girl of about 
eoven years of age, who had been contided to their care, 
in order that she might have the benefit of the sea- 
bathing, recommended for some weakness of the spine, 
under which the child suffered. She was the loveliest 
little creature 1 ever beheld—-quiet and shy, too, though 
least so with me, for whom she at once took a strong 

_ king. Our hostess, who cvery night made a point of 
seeing her young charge put comfortably to bed, always 
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remained ‘in the room ‘until the chiki hed said her 
‘prayers. When herordinary devotions had heen gone 
through aloud, the child invariably bent dowh her 
head upon the bed, at the side of which she imelt, and 
offered up some prayer silently within hervelf. What 
this prayer was, nothing could induce her to reveal. 
Her parents were questioned about it; but though 
perfectly aware of the fact, they were unable to solve 
the question. It was of course a thing altogether too 
sacred to be intruded on by any forceful appeal, and 
all parties remained in their ignorance. I own that 
when first 1 was told of it, the secret appeared to me 
to be of so strange and unearthly a character, that I 
trembled as one who suddenly stunds faced by a spirit. 
Tt seemed like a silent communing with angels. Feel- 
ing very anxious to witness with my own eyes what 
interested me so deeply in the telling, I one night, 
with my little friend’s congent, accompanied her to her 
room. As usual, the prayers were repeated aloud, 
and then followed the silent offering up of that pure 
young heart. So holy was the hour, that I held my 
breath for very reverence, the tears springing to my 
eyes with sudden emotion. Surely angelic hosts 
hovered above that small bowed-down head, on whose 
golden locks a halo seemed to rest! Whatever was 
that silent, guarded, and mysterious prayer—and some- 
times it struck me that it might possibly have relation 
to cither a dread of dying, or to her anticipations of 
her near heaven, as she was at the time out of health— 
whatever that prayer might be, that it was a beautiful 
and a pure one, Tam sure—the purest and the best, 
perhaps, in all the long catalogue of guarded secrets. 

One seerct, which in every age has been most carefully 
and religiously guarded—guarded in terror and dismay, 
through inconceivable wrong and suffering, through life 
and up to the grave’s brink, not perhaps even then to 
be rendered up to those who stand around scattering 
therr last tears with the ‘dust to dust’—is the seeret 
of birth. Justances of the kind alinded to are so nume- 
rous fn so startling, that it would be difficult to invent 
any story surptssing in interest the already written 
and attested records of that most dangerous secret. 
There are few families who cannot recount, from the 
oral traditions of their house, some legend touching on 
this suhject—strange glinpscs of some half-devcloped 
tragedy, if not so terrible as that of the ‘Family of 
Montorio, yet sufficiently suggestive to people the 
dreams of their licarers for nights to come. Such 
tales Tremomber to have heard in Scotland. One, in 
particular, struck me as most singular, because, though 
generations liave been born, and have passed out of 
being since the uccurrences narrated took place, no 
clue was ever found to the secret so cautiously and 
mysteriously guarded. The following is an outline of 
the tradition :— 

A couple, coming whence no man knew, arrived 
one sharp winter night amid the smoke of Edin- 
burgh. The wife was younger than her husband 
hy some years, and, possibly from the fact of this 
disparity of age, looked up to him with a feelmg 
of reverential devotion belonging rather to a daughter 
than to a wife. It was noticed, indeed, by all who 
knew them, that she had even thus carly, in her wedded 
lite, laid down for herself a law of more strict and 
unquestioning obedience than is usually practised by 
even the best of wives. The result of thia blind sub- 
mission, as will be seen, must have borne hard upon a 
pure heart and tender conscience, auch as hem were 
represented to have been, though not perhaps until 
added years had brought home the lesson rightly 
understood by few-—that no morta], even though he be 
a husband, has a right over any other human soul, 
authorising him to rule its obedience contrary to God 
higher law, The married pair, it would seem, had 
united for some years ; yet no offspring had been granted 
to their prayers. It was now that, while living in the 




















atmost retirement in an obecure street, the husband 
introduced to his wife an old Scotch narse, bearing in 
her arms a new-born child. This child, said by him 
to be the posthumous son of a dear friend recently 
deceased, he represented it was his interest to adopt, 


and produce to the world as his own. To insure his 
wife’s aid in the project, he carefully concerled from 
her whatever deep-laid schemes were working in his 
own mind—made very light of the affair—asserted that 
it was but to serve a temporary purpose, and that, the 
object in furtherance of which this singular deception 
was to be carried on, once attained, the whole thing 
should be revealed. 

A quick instinct of wrong in the mind of the young 
wife, made her at first hesitute; but the recollection 
of that strict abnegation of her own will to which she 


had vowed herself, at last prevailed over her scruples, ; 


and the pleading looks of the helpless little orphan, 
lying eafo and warm within her arms, melting her 
soul, she touk the forlorn babe to jer buoseia, and 
bestowed upon it heartily a mother’s care. ‘The 


child proved sickly, a weary burden to any but a} 


real mother; yet its fuster-parent, though yvoumy ana 
unused to such a charge, never for a moment shrunk 
from the responsibility she ‘ad incurred. The con- 
sequence naturally wae that the boy Jearn tf to love 
her strongly and entirely. But towards his icputed 
father he ut all times evinced a most strance and unae- 
countable aversion, amounting wo an iustinetae horror 
aud shrinking from iis presence. When the chdd tv! 
grown to be about a year old, Mr A-- the gon. tee 
man in question, his plans now apparenthy matured, 
resolved at once to introduce his protege to iis tuniy 
as his own Icgitimately born son and her = Mid 

was o descendant of one of the old border fumibes, 
renowned in history for many a raid and many a foray 
acrozs the English frontier, and, judemer fro: his 
deeds, the unserujnious character ant adventurous 
spirit of the early treebooter would seem to have been 
tranemitted down through mars generutions, lttle 
modified by the march of contumies. And now cane 
the poor wife's trink, In her husband's home. and 
under the eyes of his Kindred aad houschotd, she vias 
soon doomed to feel Litterly how a single deception 
inevitably leads to numerous others, aud how ane tase. 
hood entails the necessity of a thousand more to follow. 
in its wake. 
truth, her entire ignorance concermme al tliat rohit 
to the birth of her supposed child bec na a subjece 
of ridicule with the female members of the fant. 
Sooner or later betrayal secmed mevitabie | Nor wi 
this all: the worst was to come. No sooner hid the 
imposture been carried out sucess tulls, thin the song 
wile found herself about to becom a mother. 
was a new involvement. She had, then, sven ap the 
birthright of her own child an favour of «stranger! It 
was true that the faci of the imposition of the adupted 
child could be proved, but what huvillsation ontust 
accompany auch a contessie i— what a eart-woearmi 
tissue of law-proceedings might not be emiailed by the 
admission ! 
anxiety and strange discord followed. Ucart-Lurnings 
of many kinds unavoidably arvec out of a state of things 
ao unnatural. The real son became a secondary con- 
sideration in the household, the very servants seckeny 
favour with the presumed heir, and Jooking dovn on 
the ‘ younger brother.’ 

All this time the mystery waa still maintained. 
Whence the adopted had come, and to whom he belonged 
of right, was throughout kept a guarded eceret from the 
wife—her husband’s solitary admission to her being 
to the effect, that the boy’s mother was a lady of noble 
birth: of the father he never spoke. Meanwhile, Mr 
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A mother in seeming. vet no mother in! 
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To the married pair, years of torturing | 
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abset.ces, he was observed iv be gl 
fierce in his temper, his irritation shew. empe- 
cially towards the child of hia adoption, betwean witem 
and himself a mortal antipathy appeared to exist, ant 
to inerease with the boy’s years. What might Save 
becn the issue in after-ycars, it is needless to surmise, 
The Gordiau-knot of all this evil waa suddenly snd 
unaccountably cut by that unscen Hand, which bas 
undone many another ocil of mischief in the world. 


One day the adopted child was found drowned in the . 


Tyne, which rolled its waters through Mr A—~g’s 
estate. There was a hurried and unsatisfactory inquest 
held on the bedy, and all was done. Through one 
breast—-that of the wife—-a scerct shudder rn. A 
sickness as uf death fell upon the heart of her who alone’ 
knew what Ineden temptation might nave lain in wait, 
like the weird sisters of Macbeth, urging on the man 
with whom her fate was bound up to the conumnission of 
fa deed without a name.” From that hour a blight 
TH over the fated house. ‘The very rooks, so my 
informant told me. disappeared from their customary 
haunts. Mysterious sights and sounds visited at cerie- 
hours the of border mansion. Nay, report even went 
so fara, to say, that the phantom of a phastly child 
rose up from time ds tame before the eyes of Mr 
A-—-prs descendants, as if the soul of the departed 
refused to roat until Cie secret of its virth, or perhaps 
ot ats death, was revealed, But to this day all is euve- 
Joped tn mystery Pt is true, that the bare fact of the 
unposition of such oa child ia place of a real heir, in 
course of tine, and atter the death of Mr A-——-p, got 
rumoured abroad; but the actual parentage of the d- 
fated victim: of the imposture remained, and will now 
doubtless for ever remain, amen the catalogue of those 
guarded’ pocrets which the grave refuses to render up. 


Wr have all heard of the youu lady who ‘ thought 
that oeumbe:s grow an sttees’ and no doubt have 
laugteed at her too; yetat bas often occurred to us that 
matuy syoune. ayy and even ef? ladies and gentlemen, 
would: tae sorely dismayed and puaaled if « condition 
of their partaking of the ciainds placed before them 
was, that thes should first stand a little vend race exa- 
nunation on the soologieal or horticultaral history of 
each dish | We suspect that not a few notions, aa ernde 
ind unphulosophienl as that of the damsel of cucumber 


peelebrity, would be found to exist even among those 


from \.hom better information nught be expected. 

Not one halt of our readers oow, for iustanee, what 
part of the potatesplant .t is we cat. You will suy: It 
is the rout! But oatas nut se. you would find the root 
very unplepaant food. Tne potato isa tuberous append- 
ape to the root, and forms a omitgazine of nitriment, 
serving for the devclopment of the buds or eyes on 
ws surface Dutore, however, the peculiar seeretion 
which pives to the tuber ats flavour and properties is 
therean deposited, it has a don journey and a curious 
chenuea) process ta undergo. ‘Vhe roostare which 
the fibres of the root absorb fiom the earth ino a 
crude gtate, ris s throwsh the ster of the plant, and 
is presented to the jruluence of the air by ineans of 
its leaves; these it submits to the chemical effect of 
which we have spoken; and by 4 peculiar process, called 
respiration, the carbomse acid «lich exists in the atino- 
sphere v5 qaitruduced ity the plant. ‘The aap thus 
moditi tl, Gien descents through a dift rent channe: from 
that thacagh which ot ascended, and that portion of it 
destinva to supply the tubers us safely conveyed to, and 
lodged in then. When this return of the sap is finished, 
and the leavex die away, then the potato is fit for use, 
having attained all the size and properties it will ever 


A——g mada frequent and sudden journeys from home, | posscss. 


no one knew whither or for what purpose, always return- 


ing as unexpectedly as he had departed. After these | but instead of cating them we carefully cut them out 





The yes of the potato are the germs of fature rovte ; 


» Ray, almost - 

























before the tuber is cooked; and if any unfortunate 
“ha s to get a taste of one of these eyes, he is quickly 
informed, by its acrid and unpleasant flavour, that he 
tas gol hold of the wrong part, and that the root is 
no picasant cating. 

Let ua now look at the vegetables at our table in 
town, and we shall find that we can scarcely in a 
sige instance name the part we eat. We are not 
aware that the spongioles, or fibres of the root, or the 
petals of any vegetables, are made choice of as food 
by man; but if we follow the whole course of the 
growth of a vegetable, we shall find that no other part 
ja excepted. We will begin with the root. This is 
the portion we select in the carrot, parsnip, turnip, 
beet, and Bome others. We generally luwe these 
eooked; but there are some kinds, such as the radish, 
| which we ace fit, ogre-like, to seranch alive, bones and 
4 plood and all! ‘Yes, says the entizen, ‘and onions 


onions, fried with fine apring sclad, are delightful! 
4 and shallots~what an improvement to a plicasant 
is a bit of that root!? Another mistake. Onions are 
no more roots than are potatoca: they are a sort of 
ease, in which the young germ lies until itis time for i 
4 to appear aboveground, and may be considered asa sort 
{oof underground stem. ‘This may be proved by their 
upward growth, Hf you exatuine an ouien, or shallot, 
or any plant of that tribe, you will ind that ity ten- 
dency is towards the light; and the long queill-like 
} Juaf agcending from it, ms a mere contimuation of the 
white scaly part which lies below the ground, and an 
which the flavour yor so inuch enjoy is more pottect 
than in any other part of the plant. Now. i it were a 
root, the eontrarg would be the case; for ie os a well: 


tend to darkness, whilst stems have an ap ward tendenes, 
and seck the light. 

We fave secon that the potato Csefantia faba aay 
ia ssamere tuberous appenace to de undery:oiuned 








artichoke ty another much of dle sage charieters cout 
there area dew other plants of whet he same part as 
eaten. We now rise above the eat; anid the meaty cee 
table we shall mention. with be one of whieh we devour 
every particle of the young plant but the root, i fore 
it ig many days oll. thisas the asparagus. As in the 
other va 
of any part that has ever been looked op by the sun, 
so in this we refuse to have anything todo with that 
which has not been visited by dis beans But we to 
not treat thus all vezetables at so untiuitine ap age. bone 
weatlow tommake some progress towards maturity before 
we meddle with them, 









known fret, that roots have a desecudine crowth, and, 


stem of the plont bearme that nate; the erusalens , 


whes we have manied, we refase to ont a dat) 
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and shallots, too, are sometimes uncooked > yet young 





Vhe cabbase, the saves, the ; 


lettuce, and several others, we pout to grow for a 


season; but not a bud of blossom dare sueh plants 
shew: af the gardener lias a suspicion that a blo sem 
ig in process of development, off comes the poor plant 
close to the root, and is strmehtwa 
ealdron, and hoiled to death — But wary should this die, 
when inits congeners, the caulifiower and the broceoh, we 
account no part fit to produce on the dinner-table except 
the blossom buds? [tis curious, bud suchas che faut, 
There is another of our must delicate veretabies, which 
is also a part, and only a pare of the amumature caly 
We speak of the other artichoke ( Cao a sec fans, stall 
sometumies presented as a third-course dist. as foroimy 
an excellent means of conygs ng a good supply of melted 
butter down the hiaman throat. 
root, the stem and leaves, the lovely bloseom— which, 
When allowed to maggre, is composed of the most 
benutital crown of ligt Hlorcts-- the seeds, amd, indeed, 
every part except a Qittie pulpy substance Iving at 
the roots of the leaves of the calyx, and the unripe 
receptacle to which the impertect seeds adhere, 


plunged into a) 


Here we reject the: 









some other flowers are used to make wine, but, so far 
as we remember, none are eaten eithér as a vegetable 
with meat, or as a sweet dish. Thtis there is a little 
gap in our catalogue; but, as if to make up for this, 
we find the list of things eaten in the next stage of their 
growth almost longer than that of any other. After the 
blossom has matured, and fallen off, we begin in good 
earnest; sometimes we cat the whole of the seed and 
seed-veasel chopped up and boiled together, as in tho’ 
French-bean; in other cases, we pick out the unripe 
seeds, and throw away their covering: it is thus we treat 
pease and beans. Now and then, it is the swollen calyx 
that tempts us; but here come again our arbitrary 
selection and rules. Who ever heard of haying the 
veretable-marrow sliced and eaten with vinegar and 
pepper ?—or who would consent to have the cucumber 
bodled and deluged with hot melted butter dr white-sauce ? 
Both these are the calyces of their respective plants 
inaereen condition; but there are other ealyces which 
we cat in a ripe state—apples and pears, for instance. 
Vhon there are some plants of which we eat only the 
ripe scod; under sume circumstances, these are well 
doctored before we use them, ns those of wheat, and all 
cereal produce; but there are others which we use in 
their native state, as caraways, cardamoms, and many 
other spices; and we may also add dry pease and 
hanweot-heans, which do not usually undergo any 
thscipline save snaplc boiling to make them good for 
food. 

It would be an endless task to recount all the varia- 
tions in man’s fancy as to the parts of each vegetable 
he will eat, and the manner in which he will have 
it served; but there are ao few others we must 
hot Wholly amit, Phe leaf-stalk is the part of the 
thobarb (Akers ghepontionm) thav is approved; but 
onto not odd that this should be the only instance 


fof that port beings selected, and also that it should 


beeasionaty be made ite a sweet dish? Probably 


‘ho one ever heard of boiling rhubarb to eat with 


met, or of usune it as salad, for which. from its 
apocaranve, we shoul) probably consider it more fi¢ 
than for a qyne or pudding; and we really cannot 


‘wonder af we see our citizen expecting to find that 


Which was to form the inside of a tart in the form 
of fmut eather ripe or unripe. 

If we here close our catalogne of vegetables of which 
we select certain parts for our food, it must not be sup- 
poscd that it is because our subject is exhausted, but 
tather because we consider that we have said enough to 
satisty most of orr readers, that there are not unfre- 
quently produced on our tables, articles ot) which 
some of oven the educated members of society would 
be puzeled te give an account, We have not ventured 
(o Conch on the subject of fruity, for the transformations 
whieh theu dierent organs undergo, between their first 
engendering aid the time when we convert them to our 
wees and the extraordinary variety of the parts which 
form the objects of our selection, would oceupy too 
nich of our time and space to recount. In rome, we 
cat the calyx; iu others, the covering of the carpels; in 
some, the carpel itself; in others, the kernel which it 
vontiuns., Some we eat raw, some cooked ; some ripe, 
others wuripe; whilst, to crown the whole, there are a 
few, ns the niedlar and service-tree fruit, which wo do 
not dvign to use wutil they sre partially rotten. 

It would not be altogether undesirable far every 
young lady, whether an aspirant to roatrimony, or one 
who means to make herself comfortable in single life, 


to have some little notion how articles of dict are 


| 


covked and prepared for cooking. Her servants—if 


;she ever has any~—will not reapect her the less for 


such knowledge; and if sho ehould happen to have 
no servants, her home will certainly be tho mo 
comfortable for her possessing a little ehare of it. 


Ag we have said, there is probably no plant of which | But if the young ladies are peremptory against even 


we eat the petals; whose of cowshps, carnations, and , the fast study of cookery, they surely need not object 
a 
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_ Vegetables they cat undergo to fit them for use whilst ; 
they are'in the laboratory of Nature! To attain such 
knowledge, they need not go far from their scientific 
books; and if once its pursuit should lead them to an 
early ramble in the kitchen-garden, when the sweet 
herbs, balm and sage and thyme, are all alive with 
the clustering bees which their honeyed scents have 
attracted—and the white blossoms of the pea lic, still 
heavy with dews, among their soft yreen leaves—and the 
scariet-runner, climbing aloft, apreads its bright scarlet 
blossoms in the sunlight, as if to invite tho matpy- 
coloured butterflies which dance in the air above it toa 
comparison of beauties—our young ladies, if they have 
one bit of taste, will surely be cnamoured of the scene, 
and come again and again till, with good John Evelyn, 
they are satisfied that » gardener’s life ‘is furnished 
with the most innocent, luudable, and purest of carthly 
felicities” Well will it be for them if, amid these 
‘breathing sweets,’ they learn the uscful and important | 
lesson, that 


Nothing Jovelicy can be found 
In woman, than to study household prood, 
And guod works in her houschold to promote. 


THE CHEMIST'’S SHOP AT THE COuNER. 


AwonG the innumersble chemists’ ‘corner shops’ in| 
Liverpool (and who is not awet of the advautiae ta 
such establishments, of being placed at awkward tarp- 
ings, prolitic in accidents, where the red damip ean shine 
down two streets at onee 4}, not one, perhaps, was sv 
well known as Mr Pisick’s, at the corner of Lionel 
Street. Lictween the hours of three and four on an tine | 
afternoon, many a gaily-dressed merchant's with or 
daughter might be seen sauntering down from he 
pretty villa, toemeet her husband or father at that 
appointed spot, on his way home from business; and 
oceasionally~-though of course by mere chaneo—5oune | 
ladics have been known to mect their lovers there, In 
fact, there was not a more noted place in Liverpool 
for accidents aud appointments than the chemist’s shop 
at the corner. ‘The niost successful days of the most 
successtul diggers’ never dawned more auspicious, 
or closed more profitably, than did every day to little: 
Tisgick the chemist. Tle was making money. and ti 
deserved to make it, being a good littl: man, with 
a good little wite and a Taree family, who occupied 
the commudious and well-turnished napertincuts ove 
the shop. | 

“There's something the matter yonder,’ said Mr‘ 
Bingly, looking up Lionel Street, through whieh he | 
was conducting his wife home, Jate m= the cvenmy, | 
from a popular lecture. 

*Q do let us go round another way. Harry,’ entreated | 
Mrs Bingly: ‘1 hate « crowd.’ 

‘But, my dear, I should like to know what the: 
accident is: we might be of service.’ 

‘Why, what could we dc. Harry? ‘esides, there | 
are plenty of people there to assist. You know I'vc a. 
horror of accidents, or whatever it may be—so do come | 
the other way.’ 

‘Certainly. my dear, if you wish it, though I cannot 
help thinking, if help be needed, we savour a little of 
the Priest and Levite, who passed on the other side of 
the way.’ However, Mr Bingly complied, quickening , 
his pace, until, arriving at his own door he deposited 
his wife in safety. He was about to retrace his steps, 
when Mrs Bingly, in her own peculiar querulous tone, 
recalled him : 

‘Barry ! how very unfecling you are. You would run 
after @ stranger in a crowd, but have no anxiety about 
your own family. Can’t you wait an instant, until I 
inquire whether the children are all safe in their beds?’ 

‘Certainly, my love. Mary ’—to the girl who opened 
the door-—‘ are the children sound asleep ?” | 
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“O yes, sir, long ago.’ erties 3 
‘Chere, my dear,’ said Mr Bingly to hig wit, ‘all’s 
rigl.t, you hear, Now go in; I shan’t be lqng.’. And, 
much against his wife’s wish, Mr Bingly set out to 
ascertain the cauac of the crowd, ; 

People may wonder why a staid family-man like |, 
Mr Bingly, habituated to the crowds and casualties of |] 
Liverpool, should thus needlessly take up his time, and 
offend his wife; but the fact is, that, years before, his 
neglect on such an occasion prevented his aceing, for 
the last time, his earliest and dearest friend, Frederick 
Tnebner, who had appointed to meet him for a farewell 
interview, previously to his going to settle abroad. 
The chaise was overturned as Mr Bingly passed by care- 
lossly and unconsciously; and his friend, too much 
injured to keep his appointinent, was, after his broken 
nibs had been set by the surgeon, carried on a litter on 
board the ship, and they never again met. Bingly 
never forave himself for the neglect; and his fidgety 
mixiety about all such disasters was now inereased to 
a feverish pitch, by 2 sort of preseutiment that hie 
eldest son Harry, trom whom he had parted in anger 
four vears before, was about to retarn home, 

Yours Tharry Binely was gay, high spirited, but 
facile and the usunl associates and temptations of 
town-lite, particularly a suspected low attachment, so 
exasperated his father, that —notwithtanding ho dearly 
loved the boy, who. moreover, was the pet and the 


‘darling of hoes mother-—m a moment of exeitement he 


said) Tenve my house, sir; you are a disgrace to my | 
name and tool: leave me, lest TP strke you to my feet! |! 
Phe hanvhty boy dushed. then turned deadly pale, gave 
one ebinee ait dus father, who stready half repented 
his rashness. ard, without a word, quitted the house, 
and, i.e spite of every cxertion and inquiry, lad never 


By the time Mr Busgly reached Lionel Street, the 
crowd had dispersed. Alb interest or sympathy in the 
matter, whatever it might have been, seemed ta have 
subsided, ‘Can you tell me,” he inquired of the only 
loiterer, ‘what the accident was that happened a few 
nifnutes age?” 

“Aw 's sure awotuant Laaw. replied the man; ‘maybe 
‘twur cw ourtinned, a7 Commubus brovk dawn. This 
hhee'st wurst commer a Liverpool for stuashing, ‘lM chap 
as heaps that drugeshop gets ao foin divin’ ont o? dead 
folks that’s carried in there. 

Mi Dintty tooked at the shop. Ttwas past dre hour 
of losine. Phe shutters were up, bat there was still a 
climmer of gas through the fan-light over the door, 
He paased, resolute whether te mquire further, when 
the helt disappeared. Oh? said he, reconciling: the 
matter to bemeself, Sit hag been a trifling affair, 
PHoask ‘Tiger ad) about it in the morning, 
is DP po to the offies ;’ and) Mr Binely tarned his 
steps homer ard; but stdl a strange imisggiving, an 
umicconntabls strong tecling of cursosity, persuaded 
Tita that he world be sorry if be did not inquire farther |! 
mite the matter: therfore. though Tlf astamed of hia 
own wens, he onee qagre remraced his etepa, and, |: 
going up te the private door, rtag the bell Is Mr 
cat Thome 7° 

Yes stirs bat he's ongaged just now. Perhaps yoy 
could wartahittle Will you step into the parlour ?? 

Oh, ats of no consequenes,” aid Mr Bingly. 4 
merely called to inquire wite vos hart by the accident 
that happened in the street a short time aga,’ 

We don't know who he is, sir, for Pbeheve the poor 
young ¢ontleman bas been inscosible ever since! 
‘And how did the accident happeu ?" asic Mr 

Bingly, interested by the words young gentleman. 

‘The horses of the hackney-couch took fright, sir. 
The drivergwas off the box at the moment; and the 
young gentle .an was getting out of the window in 
front, cvidently to recover the reins, Everybody in the 
strect shouted to hin: ‘ Sit still, sit still for your life!” 
een 
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rly, ran against the coach, upset it, and. 
vag mnan is almost Killed” 

‘A sailor, you say?’—and Mr Bingly's thoughts 
inetamtly reverted to his son, who, he felt certain, had 
gone to sea. ‘ How old would you suppose the young 
man to be?’ 

‘Not twenty, I should think, sir.’ 

‘And fair or dark complexioned?’ he asked with 
intense anxiety. 

‘Fair, I should say, sir. He has bright brown hair, 
and——- Dear me! * beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
girl, staring in wonder at Mr Bingly, ‘but the young 


: gentleman is the very picture of you!’ 





‘ Merciful Heaven! should it be Harry 1? exclaimed 
Mr Bingly. ‘I must see the young man instantly! 
Where is Mr Tisick ?’ 

The girl became quite alarmed at Mr Dingly's excited 
state, and requesting him to step into the parlour, 

roinised to acquaint her master with his wishes. Myr 
Bingly now felt convinced it must be Harry, What 
was it that urged him into pursuing the inquiry so far, 
but that undcfinable feeling, that ‘something’ beyond 
all human ken, which conjurcs up in the heart a fore- 
shadowing of events—that inystcrious sympathy which 
irresistibly attracts and links us to places aud persons ? 

The girl’s statement of the young sailor's resem- 
blance to himself. threw Mr Binely into the painfully 
excited state in which Mr Sisick now fonnd hun; who, 
in reply to his agitated and ahnost frenzied inquiries, 
answered cvyasively, ond with a degree of enbarrass- 
ment quite at variance with the usual ingennous and 
familinr style for which he was noted. ‘Dear me — 
bless nic!’ said he, ‘it will be very evtraordinary 
if that young gentleman tums out to he your son, 
Mr Bingly; and really f shouldnt wonder that i — 
excnee mo--of course it. is unpossible for nie to wess, 
an } never happened to see your son" -— 

“Well, well” interrupted Mr Binuly impatiently, 1 
nrast be satisfied : this suspense is nmendurable | Fake 
me to his bedside af once, where Towill thank Heaven 
if he be not my gon, and do all in iny power to serve 
him, whoever he may he. 

‘On condition,’ said the chemist seriously, ‘that you 
promise to suppress all emotion, evan should your 
worst feara be realised, 

QO Heaven! is my boy dead ?? inquired Mr Bingly 
in agony. 

‘No, no, my dear sir, The young mian-~for if is 
only your own fears which have told you he is your 
son—is under the influence of a composing-draucht. | 
have promised the surgeon that the profoundest: stll- 
ness shall bo maintamed. as any excitement, or even 
the least starthng nowe, might prove fatal to hin.’ 

‘Do not fear mes suid Mr Bingly : ‘what ean DT not 
endure if the lite of my dear Harry depend upon it!’ 

‘Well, then, relying on your silence, tnd that you 
will suppress every oxclatuation or communication 
until we leave tho room, I wall take you to him. | Can 
you depend upon yourself?’ 

‘YT think Tecan, sud Mr Binely with a faltering voice 
—for there was something in ths chemists manner 
that seemed to confirm his apprehensions. 

‘Perhaps your ason’s dye depends upon it!’ inter- 
Posed Mr Tisick with a sternness of manner umisual 
with him, therefare the more emphatic. 

‘Dam sure Lean, added Mr Bingly with firmness. 

‘1 rely upon you,’ said the considerate little chemist, 
and led the way up a staircase carpeted thickly, every 
inch, to render inaudible the lightest or the heaviest 
footfall, 
led, were used only in the most dangerous cases— 
wherein Pir Tisick exercised his benevolence and 
Christiangrtharity, in retaining the patient under his 
own roof’: it was a portion uf the house separated from 








Thda staircase, and the chamber to which it ! 





yielded noiselessly to the slightest touch... 
Mr Bingly paused for an instant om the 
‘and convulsively grasped the hand of 





a 








suffered the door again to close at this symptom of i 


agitation; but, as if ashamed of his irresolutien, Mr 
Bingly, though evidently with an effort, recovered hits 
self-posscssion, and motioned to proceed. : 

‘The gas-shades were so contrived as to throw a subs 
dued soft light over the apartment; the curtains of the 
low bed were drawn back and tucked away, as if to give 
air to the invalid, or—what waa a more thrilling thought 
—facility perhaps to some torturing operation which 
had been, or was still to be performed, 

The paticnt lay like a corpse upon the bed, the upper 
part of the face entirely’concealed by a green shade, 
placed over the forehead, as there were injuries appre- 
hended to the sight; but the mouth and nostrils strongly 
defined, pale and graceful in their clear outline ag 
statuary marble, were too close a resemblance for the 
father to behold unmoved—his agonised grasp of the 
chemist’s shoulder at once awoke the latter's experienced 
suspicion, that fecling would overcome prudence. But 
he instantly saw that resolution had resumed her sway, 
the torture of suspense having found vent and relief in 
tears, which silently flowed down the father’s checks 
for one he at the moment believed to be his son. 

With many a struggle the father kept his promise of 
silence, in the hope of being permitted to remain just 
whore he was—tivetted to the spot—watching the awak- 
ing, the slightest mouvement, or even the breathing of 
Jun son. At this inoment, the patient moved his hand, 
turni.g the palm upwards, as if im search of some 
friendly clasp; the chemist, with the quickness of 
thought, prevented the father from givmg the answer- 
ing pressure, but still the longing hand waa stretched 
vat, and auddenly a young fair creature, more like an 
aneel than a human being, whe had been watching, 
half-eoncealed, amid the Yolda of the curtain, crept 
gently forward, and placed her small white hand in his. 
The fingers of the invalid closed round the little 
prisoner, as if to retain tho treasure, and his tranquil 
slumber continued. This incident, thoagh silent, 
scemed to brenk the spell which the minute before had 
mide all motionless; and the careful little chemist 
drow Mr Bingly —his eyes to the last fixed upon the 
bed-— fairly out of the roam. 

They desecnded ta the snug parlour, where the little 
i Chanist’s little wite was now seated, busily employed 

with needlework, Mr Bingly threw himself into a 
chair, and covering his face with his hands, gawe way 
to an irrepressible and passionate burst of grief. Mrs 
Tisick thought, as all women do, how overwhelming 
Hitist he the serrow which causes a man to weep; and, 
approaching Mr Ringly, although ignorant of the cause, 
pressed his hand in sympathy, 
| ‘Come, come, my dear sir,’ said the chemist, ‘do not 
distrcss yourself, perhaps needlessly: it is still a problem 
whether he be your son or not. Your own imagina~ 
tion tortures you—the features were not sufficiently 
‘revealed to confirm your fears.’ 

‘I would give up all I possess to see that face! 
Mt surely is impossible I can be mistaken,’ said Mr 
_ Bingly. " 

' ‘It is quite possible, my dear sir; im fuct, it is 
_ improbable that it should be your son.’ 

‘But his clothes— where are they?’ eagerly inquired 
Mr Bingly. ‘There must be some mark by which I 
can identify him,’ 

Mr Tisick left the room, almoat instantly returning 

: with the clothes of the invalid. They were all of 

on ign make, and no name whatever to be found upon 
them. 


‘By the by,’ remarked the chemist, ‘there were 
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d entered—‘ where are thous papers I gave you te 
lagi when wo ware un the patient ?” 

. “ER get them directly, sir,’ said the girl, leaving 

; the room. ‘ I pot them under his pillow to be safe.’ 

‘ Stay !’ aaid’ the chemist, springing up, and clutching 
her arm to prevent her ascending the staircase. ‘ Are 
you mad? To disturb him might be death.’ 

‘Merciful Heaven! is there to be no termination to 
this suspense ?’ ejaculated Mr Bingiy. 

‘My dear sir,’ said the chemist, ‘I entreat you to 
listen to me: all that can be done for tho present has 
been done.’ 

‘You would deceive me. What can havo been done 
in the short time which bas elapsed since I saw the 
crowd ?’ 

‘It is upwards of an hour since he was brought in 
hore,” replied the chemist. ‘A surgeon was instantly 
in attendance; it must have been his departus you 
witnessed—the crowd never dispersing uatil is knows 
the fate of the sufferer.’ 


‘And is he fatally injured?’ asked Mr Bingly in | 


agony. 

‘Wr hope not. The injroi.s are certainly serious ; 
nor can we ascertain their fu:l extent until te-mor ow. 
Meanwhile, the draught has tak.n effect ; and le is not 
likely to awaken until nine in the mernming. I could 
wish to persuade you, my dear sir, to go home, and 
make yourself as tranquil as possible under the circum- 
atunces, with the assurance, that every att ution wari 
be shewn the patient; und by no means t> aa Mrs 
Biugly by any allusion to your fears, whiel, after all, 
may prove to have been perfectly groundless, 

‘Tt is not easy, Mr Visick, to persuade me that such 
can be the case; however, [ will, if possible, disgiise 
my feclings from my wife, and thank you for the pre- 
caution, I shall never forget your hindness and 
sympathy, or the watchful tenderness of that angel— 
your daughter of course--who hovered round my boy. 
{The little chemist and his little wife cxchanged a 
significant glanee,} When ean I recurn?’ 

‘Not tll nine, when the surgeon is te report.” 

‘Good-night, ny dear sir.’ sad Mr Burly at the 
foot of the stair: ‘but O Heavens! to think of thie 
meeting a son trom whom To jiad parted in’ stch 
anger!’ 


Mr Tisick here interposed, a sudden thought striking ! 


him- ‘You sry you parted in angers Imul you cause?’ 

“A bitter causc—an intimacy, possibly a dow mar- 
riage, with one of the most degraded of hier sex. She 
disappeared about the same time. 
be; and yet, O Harry, could I know that you were 
safe ’ 

* You would forgive all?’ solernuly demanded the 
chemist. 

A heavy gloom mantied over Mr Bin,ly’s brow at 
this idea, on which Mr Tigick said decidedly: ‘This 
is enough, Mr Bingly. You must go Lome. On no 
consideration will I permit an interview between you 
and our suffering fellow-creature above stairs, be he 
your son or not. No one but a Christian, in the true 
pense of the word, shall come near bim till the surgeon 
has reparted by nine to-morrow. Go, sir, and learn to 
forgive even the worst offences; and pray that vour 
forgiveness come not too late.’ 

Mr Bingly turned haughtily round to reply to this, 
to him, unusual address, when a faintly-heard groan 
smote his ear. He shuddered, pressed the chemist’s 
band, and quitted the house. 

‘Poor Mr Bingly,’ ssid Mrs Tisick as the chemist 
re-entered the Jour, ‘I see he doesn’t know the 


worst of it.’ 
‘The worst of it!’ echoed Mr Tisick. ‘Dear me— 





bless me! I should say he doesn’t know the best of it.’ 
* Yes, dear; bat when he comes to know it, it will 














Yes, | fear it must 


be a trial foe bin ped tele 
Geath of her: bor zerves wil tas ae 
_ ‘Then, my dear, hie wife shouldn't have og 
ing bad nerves. She'll survive it, as all 
invariably survive everything that is to be tha 
em.” my 
‘Now, John Tisick,’ said his homely little’ 






our Johnny were to do the same thing ?’ 

‘Why, my dear, I'd say with the old song: ° Ha’d 
do the same thing were he in the same place.”’ 

‘OQ John,’ said Mrs ‘Tisick reproachfully, ‘how can 
Any one suppose or imagine your heart to be brimfil 
of kindness and hu aanity, when you will go on making 
these jokes ? and some of them, I must say ’—Mrs 
Tisick was careful in modifying her condemnation of 
her husband's wit—‘ very poor jokes. Yea, John, very 
poor jokes indeed!" ‘This was sovere, but Mrs Tisick’s 
fechngs were as much outraged by the non-apprecia- 
ti vof her picture of ‘dohnny,' ag an artist's would be 
at the Hanging Committee placing his out of sight. 

‘Well, well) my dear’ observed the chemist, ‘you 
knew a medical man’s jokes must sometimes be out of 
joret, to be professions |}; but did vow observe, my love, 
what Mi Bingly said about our “angel of a daughter 2"? 

“Yes, yess sail Mrs Disiek smiling: ¢L couldn't help 
giving you wlook af the time, [1 acs just as well he 
saw her when he did. And L don't wonder his 
calling her an angel, with her beautiful golden hair 
shading her sweet features. Did she know it was kis 
futher ?? 

‘No. my dear— no. J don’t suppose she even saw 
hin. But now, Tawilh go and prevatl om her to come 
and have a bit ot supper with us. That ring at the 
door mest be the nurse the surgeon promised to send, 
so she may deave the patient with perfect satisfaction 
and safety! ‘Phe littl: chemust was absent just long 
enough to alow Mis ‘Tisick mentally to apostrophise 
his rare qualtieations, when she was interrupted by 
his reappearance with ther ‘angel of a daughter,’ ag 
Mr Binely styled the young lady who was so attentive 
to Tins supposed san. She searcely fooked more than 
Reventecn years of uze--a pontle, interesting creature, 
whom every one would wish to aid, to do something 
for, in answer to the cluint her sccming hedplessness 
and exceedingly fenunine beady made on the hearts of 
alwho beheld her Mis ‘Tisek received her with all 
the tenderness such a person was likely to inspire, 
Well, my dear, she snquired, Show did you leave our 
poor patient 2? 

in asweet sleep! rephed the young stranger, /T 
pray Heaven atimav coptinue till the morning.’ 

‘Oh. certian, confidently interposed the chemist ; 
She won't waken til rane o'clock,’ 

“And do you really think, sir, his life is not in any 
danger?’ an\iwusly mquired the purl. 

‘Set your heart at rest, my dear; he'll live to plagae 
jis little wite for many a year yor! 

The poor gurl was evidently distressed: by the Iind- 

‘intentioned, but not very refined wit of the chemfst. 
1 Never auind John's yokes,’ said Mrs ‘Tisiek ; ‘he just 
imagines every hughaud i to be as creat oa plague as 
himself. Do remember, Joli, what a very young bride 
1 our guest ds,’ 

The poor girl was now more embarrassed thaa 
ever, and with Ulush suceveding blush at every word 
she uttered. gal, with extreme confusion: ‘lam quite 
unhappy at bere placed in 80 nimgulur a position, 
Harry—T mean Me Hervey-—is cittied to cvery sere 
vice fe n render-- my Ite, if it were necessary; but I 
have no claim to the title you contr upon me,’ 

‘This etatement created much surprise, and, in spite 
of all their charity, the faintest possible shado of sus- 
picion, in th minds of Mr and Mrs Tisick. ‘Well, 
my dear young Jady,’ said the former, ‘you must 
pardon me; and you cannot but admit that my mistake 





eis, : 


‘that’s positively unfecling. What would you sayif’ 














‘was a very natural one. Your being in the coach with 
him, lis calling upon you as his “beloved Emily,” and 
your extreme devotion, all combined to aid the delusion 
ander which my wife and I laboured.’ 

“Ir you will permit me, I will, so far as I can, ex- 


plain,’ said the young stranger timidly. ‘On the 
arrival of his ship this evening, Mr Hervey’s intention 
was 1o place me at once under the protection of his 
sather, and I was accompanying him for that purpose, 
when the accident happened which has thrown us upon 
your compassion,’ 

‘Strange!’ remarked the chemist. ‘Pardon me, 
have you never heard him speak of a Mr Bingly as 
his father ?’ 

‘Frequently of his father—but Jlervey is Harry’s 
name,’ 

‘Dear me—bless me! my love? said the chemist to his 
wife, ‘it is ag I suspected, and Mr Bingly is mistaken 
after all.’ 

‘And have you come off a long veyage, my dear 
young lady?’ asked Mrs ‘Tisick, with kind interost and 
womanly curiosity blended. 

‘Tt is two mouths since the shipwreck, when Mr 
Hervey saved my life, and I had been at sea ten days 
up to the night of that dreadful storm.’ 

‘Poor child!’ said Mrs ‘Tisick compassionately. 
‘Yowhave relations in England, L suppose ?* 

‘Thave reason to believe that a dear friagad of my 
father resides um Liverpool; but before we left. the 
ship, I promised Mr Hervey to be silent on this subject? 
--and the youn: pint, evidently embarrassed, hesitated 
to proceed, 

*Cortainly, certainly, said the chemist: do not 
linagine, my dear muss’ this corrected appellation 
sounded almost unkind ‘that we would tne advantage 
of cireumstances to foree vonr confidence; all we 
desire is to be of serview, aud to-morrow, TP trast, wall 
enable vs to sco nore cleatiy into the fatares 

Versnading their young guest, mstend: of returning 
to watch by the bedside of the patient, to take some 

repose in the chamber appomted for ber, they bade der 
good-night, promising fiathfully to call her should) ie 
slightest change tuke place, 

‘Phere's aA mystery about that young person T dot 
exactly like,” said (hoe chemist ats soon ats she was gone, 

‘Pm sure there ¢an be no harm about her, Johu; 
she's too bewudful for that! very generously remarked 
Mra ‘Tisich. 

‘My dear, your argument would be more satistar - 
tory if it were on the side of ugliness,’ dryly observed 
the chemist, “But voup to bed. my love; Twill just 
Jook in to see low our patient 1 doing, and trust to 
to-morrow for the clearing up of this romance,’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Bingly had reached home, where his 
nervous wife was auxiously expecting hin What oa 


long while you’ve been, Hlirry 1° she began, as Mr! 


Bingly calmly, though abstracteddy, moved al clitir te 
the table where his wife was seated.  'Tt's very eruct 
of you to leave me alone a this way; [was on the 
point of ringing for dames to go om seareh of you. 

Mr Bingly spoke not a word. + Youtre come home in 
an itl-humour, T suppose, hecause P wouldn't assist a 
drunken sailor in a crowd, or some such thine. with 
Which you choose to sympathise. Really, Mr Bingly, 
your vulgar curiosity about such matters is positively 








intolerable,’—But becoming alarmed at her tuaband’s | 


continued silence, and the singular expression of” fis 
pale face, abe resumed : 
Marry; you’re HH--1 see you are~you've made your- 
self TH by the sight of some horrid drunken crea- 
ture yeu‘d no concern with, whe, no doubt, deserved 
whatever happened to him.’ 


‘Silence, unfecling woman!’ exclaimed Mr Bingly, | like a violent deprivation. 


exasperated beyond the power of endurance. Mrs 
Bingly was struck dumb with astonishment at these 


‘Now, don’t frighten mie, | 


1 
1 


| 


| 


indulgent husband, and only replied with an abundant 
shower of tears; but instantly recollecting that hi 
wife was wholly ignorant of his cause of irritation, 
Bingly added: ‘Forgive me, Frances, and have for- 
bearauce enough to ask me no more questions to-night. 
I have reasons for the entreaty, which shall be explained 
afterwards.’ 

“Of course I shall not sleep a wink for wondering 
what they are, said his wife, a little more pacified. ‘It 
must be something very serious, I am sure of that, for 
yon’ve not been in such a state of mind since our dear 
Harry left us. Oh!’—-and something like the truth 
seemed to flash upon her—‘that is it, I’m sure of it! 
You’ve heard of our darling Harry ?—you’ve had a 
letter from him?” 

‘No; I give you my honour I have not,’ answered 
Mr Ringly equivocally; who, in consideration of the 
maternal anxicty she now began to evince, was resolved 
to spare his wife as much pain as possible. 

“Well, then, I don’t mind obeying you, if it is 
nothing concerning Harry ; but I’m sure I should die 
if there's bad news from him.’ 

Mr Bingly saw the policy of following the chemist’s 
advices; and though his thoughtful and distracted 
manner kept his wife on the rack of curiosity, she 
contrived to maintain her promise; and Mr Bingly, 
notwithstanding his miserable state of mind, concealed 
the ease of his anxiety. 

Karly next morning, the family of the benevolent 
littl: chemist was assembled in the breakfast-parlour ; 


ithe report of the nurse was most favourable, and Dr 


Galen, the surgeon, was momentarily expected. ‘In 
tiuth, Dolly,’ said little Tisick to lis wife, (it was a 
clover stroke of mine to put the father off till nine 
oeclock, when the surgeon comes at cight.’ 

‘Endved, John, | dow't agree with you: ‘ts cruel to 
prolong the pour nin’s suspense.’ 

My dear, sou know nothing about it—I always act 
professionally ; amd when D administer a dose, 1 always 
give it the full statutory period for its operation.’ 

Dr Gale's report was most favourcble ; the nature 
of the injures ascertained, and from the evidently 
admirable constitubon of the patient, a rapid recovery 
mnieht be antteipatod. “Emily had observed with quiet 
steady composure the examination by the accomplished 
surgeon, and with cqual steadiness listened to his lucid 
repomt, but the words ‘speedy recovery’ were too 
much for her, the revulsion too great. She fainted, 
and was carried from the room. thereby divulging, if 
need there were, the feelings which she bore towards 
the sufferer. 

Mr Bingly, who had Jefe h@ine early that morning, 
obstinately silent coven to the frenzied entreatics of 
his now alarmed wife, was punctual to the instant. 

‘Dolly, my dear? sam the chemist, * that’s Bingly's 
ring: Tecan tell the agony of suspense in every vibration 
ofits sthdued chime. Leave the room, and let me deal 
with him alone.--Well, my dear sir, have you thought 
of what Eo told you ast night? Are you prepared to 


Vineet your sen at he be your son, as a Christian father 
* steaudel 2? 


‘Tan solemnly exclaimed Mr Bingly. ‘If my son 
has brought wretchedness upon himself by his rashness, 
it 8 not for a father to inerease it at auch a time. Ob, 
let me see him, that I may tell him so before he die!’ 

‘Then am I commissioned to relieve your mind: the 
name of the sufferer is Heary Hervey.’ 

How inconsistent is poor human nature! One would 
suppose that this relief from his worst fears would have 
been a joy to Mr Bingly, and yet it came on him like a 
disappointment, His very soul had so yearned to the 
sufferer, that to find he had no claim in him, seemed 
* Are you sure there is no 
imistake ?* . 

‘Oh, none whatever,’ said the chemist. ‘Here isa 


harsh words from her hitherto good-natured and | letter which had accidentally dropped on the fidom 











‘Pou see the address is Henry Hervey; and here is a 
‘memorandum appended, apparently in his own hand- 
writing.” * 

A film came over the father’s eyes; or was it his 
trembling hands that prevented his reading the scroll ? 
But, letter by letter, the handwriting of his son smote 
upon the father’s vision. ‘Is my son alive, Mr ‘Tisick?’ 

‘Dear me-—bless me! can he be your gon after all ?’ 
asked the chemist with great glee. ‘Your son! 
lives, and the surgeon assures me he will do well. 
Remember your promise!’ The chemist looked at Mr 
Bingly, and saw, from the expression of his coun- 


tenance, where the seraphic smile of gratitude and | 


devotion were blended, that this was an unnecessary 
question. ‘Now, come and sce your son.’ 

The father approached—noisclessly approached — 
knelt by the bedside, took his son’s hand, and, pressing 
it to hia lips, murmured : ‘ Uarry !’ 

*Can you forgive me. father ?’ 

“All, all—even the worst, a3 I hope to be fore’ ven!’ 

‘And she ?’ faintly added his sou. 

A spasm shook the strong and hanghty man; but 
his better nature prevailed. ‘Yes, Harry ; if yours. 
she is mine.’ 

‘Emily !* faintly but joymuy ejaculated the young 
man. 


Sarah.’ 

‘QO father, you could nov su-peet that ? 
Triebner, an orphan, whom J ventured ’- ---— 

The father atarted to his feet in speechless aniaze- 
ment. 
and dearest friend, who was consigned to my enre after 
her father’s death, and reported to have boou lost at 
sea?’ 

‘Come, come,’ interposed Httle 'Pisiek with a falterme 
voice, and after rubbing his eves with his landherchiet ; 
‘this may be too much for my patient. Mr Bingly, 
when you’ve done embracing Emily. PIL trouble you 
to come down stairs, when T shall again tell you to wo 
home; but this time to comfort sour wife wath th: 
1 pews of a recovered sen and a happy marriage ; and 
above all, with that best of all joys the comscionsness 


“Ths Eouls 


attain to the high and holy attribute of unqualrfied 
forgivencss.’ 





EARLY CLOSING 
Wer wish we could impress on 
however new the idea may be to theme a species of 
{} moral misdeincanour, to go or send ta a shop for any 
‘| article after seven o’rlock. If they send Tater. they 
cause shops to be kept open Jater and thus directly 
| ogcasion what is an oppression and a severe injury 
|| to the health of the shopkeeper wd dds assistants. 
Hence ita being a moral devinqueney becemes inioni- 
fest. If any one doubts the effects bere attiibuted 
‘| to late business-hours in shops, he mors readily have 


MOVED MINE 





Dr Pettigrew saye: ‘It is calculated that 1000 of the 





assistant-shopmen die in London annually; and J 
believe I am .speaking considerably under the actual 


more return: iuto the country to die at their own 







homes !” gpeaks from the experience acquired in 
an extensi Mindon practice. Js it not an appalling 
thing that ould be chiefly the result of a mere 
want of rig@m@,reguiation on the part of the public, 
leading the go or send to shops at injusticiously 
lste hours # 


For nine yeare past, an association, with a board, 
secretaries, and office for business, has bren at work in 
London, seeking, by public meetings, publication of 

to 





tracts, and exertion of influence with individuals, 
| bring about an early closing of shops. It has succeeded | their interests had 


Tie | 


‘Emily!’ echoed the father. ‘surely her nante was! 


‘Emily Tricbner! the orphimehild of miy hest | 


that, amidst much tribulation, you have been able to | 


our reader: that it is -- ; 
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‘| them cleared by the testimony of medion! witnesses, | 












in making a large reform, but has still munlt #0 accom- 
plish, Many of the most respectable drapéte mow close 
at cight o'clock, some as carly as seven; this allowing 
their numcrons juvenile assistants to attend chadeca 
and lectures, which it is ascertained they do to # vory 
large extent. Some of the masters of large ea 
ments have distinguished themselves by promoting the | 
objerts of the association, Mr Hitchcock, of St Paul’s 
Churchyard, merits particular praise in this way. He 
at once proclaiins his adherence to carly closing as & 
duty which he owes to others, and as a practice which 
is selfremunerating, He says, the young men are 
improved hy it in all respeets, so ag to do their duty 
better, Not long sinee, on a regret being expressed 
that the association was in debt t» the amount of 
1.250, Mv Hitehcock recommended that each of the 
directors should try to’ raise 1.5, telling them he 
would add from his own pocket as much again as they 
collected. They gathered L406, being more than was 
vecessiry, aid devlined to press him for the fulfil- 
ment oof his ongagement. But, nevertheless, Mr 
Hitcheoek immediately sent a cheque for 1.406, 
apd this winle he annually contiibates E.150) to the 
fuad? Tn contrast with such generous conduct is 
that of particular tradecs who resist a movement to 
whieh nearly every body else ins their trade is willing 
to give way. Lately, tor instance, tae hosiers of Flect 
Street, on being canvassed by the association to close 


ro 


Pat oa certain hour deemed comparatively reasounble, 


consented, ab oxcept om nian for want of whose co- 
operation, of course, the otfort fell to the ground. It 
is gratifving to think Ghat carly closing has met its 
best friends ino the most respectable firms in’ their 
yittionlur trades; as, for matiuaice, in the above case of 
Mr dhe heoek, iii Chose of Messrs Shoolbred of Totton- 
ham Court Road, Ma Edwardes of Soho Square, 
Mossrs Crane & Co. of Commercial Road, and Messrs 
Tlophins, Pegg, & Hopkins, of Shorediteh—all of them 
concerns ino which Targe numbers of young men are 
employed. Tt is gratifying to dearn that an influence is 
gradually coming duto phy, fo uupart a sclfiaeting 
charmeter to the moventent. ‘Phe hamane traders are 
getting the best men, deaving to the inhumane or grasp= 
Ir oones a comparative refuse. ‘This i truly as it 
should be 

Tt stands Dut to reason, that the caiployer who treats 
those under him as mere qiachines, atterly ignoring 
thor for tines, desires, and anterests as human beings, 
should on tine find that they Jose aiauy of the best 
properties of human nature, and become less efficient 
instruments even for the porformance of their mecha- 
mical tasks. Such ois the basis of Mr Hiteheock’s 
plulosophy. Tt seems beyond challenge or doubt. We 
dishke mreathy to take what may be called low ground, 
suchas thf ef imere scifintorest, when urging a moral 
clumsy but fen a moral and an econouieal cmise are 
shewn to be adentenl, the faetus too valuable to be lost 
sight of Such appears to dave been proved to be the 
caeegn the late movement councetcd with Price’s large 
candle factory at Vauuxdiall The minmnager, as is well- 
known, was led to encourie sons of the young opera- 
tives in their efforts for self-improvement. For several 


Pyears, he land out a constderable part of his own income 
number, when. 1 say that at least from 3000 to 5000 ° 


in promoting their persounl contort, health, and instruce 
tion; and the result was an anprovement in the work, 
which convinced the proprict ors that their profits had 
been mereascd i a reater ratio than that of the outlay. 
They accordingly felt themscls¢s constrained to restore 
the meney which their manager had epent; a proposal, 
however, which he refused to aecede to, being satisfied 
that he had onty done his duty. Thero is here, we 
must say, tolerably good cvidence of the economic 
advantagegy of a humancly-conducted establishiunent, 
for, of cours., the proprietors would nover have made 
this offer unless they bad had entire conviction that 





pecentin crete panes 
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been benefited fully up to the 
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extent, of the sum in question. Further comment gure to disappear before the atvances-of bis cultivation, 


seers unnecessary. 
We sincerely hope that the Early Closing Move- 


ment will go on and prosper. The best thing we can 
do for its promotion, is to counsel all who may read 
these pages to keep early shopping in view as a great 
moral duty; and to avoid, as far as possible, affording 
any kind of encouragement to those who keep their 
places of business open to an inhumanely late hour. 





ANEW POET. 


Axovr fifteen months ago, there appeared in the 
colamns of the Critic sundry passages of poetry, pur- 
porting to be selections from the unpublished writings 
of Alexander Smith—a young man described to us as 
about one-and-twenty years of age, and as having spent 
the latter half of his life in a counting-house in Glasgow. 
The extracts contained such striking evidences of 
genjus, as to draw attention from other quarters; and 
in particular, the Leader newspaper quoted some of them 
with the heartiest approbation, and advised the author 
by all means to publish. From tine to time, through 
severil months, other passages followed in the (rede, 
and were sucecasively referred to by the Leader, and 
possibly by other papers, until the author’s name and 
extraordinary capacity became sufficiently known and 
recognised to warrant a London publisher in’ bring- 
ing out in a volume such picces as lave Leen 
completed.” We understand the publisher has acted 
very generously towards the writer, and, in so doing, 
we are persuaded that he has also acted wisely. 
Altogether, we consider the manner of his introduction 
to the pubhe a very favourable circumstance for Mr 
Sinith; for without strony recommendation from well- 
known writers, he meht possitly have sent his manu. 
aeripts to half the publisher. in the kingdom, and 
received from them noting we retarn but an expression 
of regret that they could: Snot undertuke any article of 
that description.” Ue is thus fortunately saved from 
that sense of unmerited neglect, aid from that perples- 
ing distrust of Jus own powers, whieh are so apt to 
attend the unmones edna of genias at fis outset, and 
go frequently aibitter dus probationiy years Aleve 
ander Smith starts fairly, aud, to all appearanee, he 
has now no obstacles to contend with, beyond those 
that are necessarily inculent to his mental cultivation. 
The pocme in this volume are chiefly remarkable for 
thor originality and lasarunes of imagery, und uncom 
mon felicity of expression. As yet, the writer has 
guined but little Cxperience of human life, and accord- 
ingly he paints only what he has secon of the grand and | 
beautiful in nature, and the emotions that have been | 
kindled in him by the contemplation of impressive 
objects. Of all ontward things, the sea and the stare 
have had most of his admiration, and are most tre- 
quently referred to in lis verses, in the way of allusion, | 
aimile, ov description. He mots a geod deal also m the 


fine commonplace of love. but knows it only as a vacue | 


shadowy passion, the form it takes in ite carliest visi- | 
tations to the mind and hepes of youth, We deals 
exclusively with its sensuous fascmations— the motors 
throtbing of the youthfal blood, the charm and beauty 
of enkindled cyes, the Hush and i rpture of new and 
glad sensations. Of that calmer and grander intimacy ! 
of soul and spirit, which is born of the strength of 
maturer years, he has at present scarcely any appre- | 
hension. We do not mention this in the way of depre- 
ciation, but as indicating the navural lumitations of his 
youthfulnesa and inexperience, Considering that he 


yet stands, as it were, on the very threshold of his 


mitnhood, certain imperfections and shortcomings are 
onty thingr tu be expected: and they lie so obviously | 
on the surface of his performance, and are so almost 


that perhaps the wisest way, at the present stage, would 
be to pass quietly over them. poems are at least 
full of promise ; and not only 90, bit in affluence of 
images and majesty of utterance, they ara already 
richer than much of the acknowledged peetry Which 
stands highest in the estimation of the age. 

We shall best state his position, ag reached in the 
present poems, by saying, that here is a great power, 
with but little at command to work on. The grand 
defect ia a want of life experience. Had he the mate- 
rial within him which this only can supply, he might 
instantly take a place as high as Tennyson or Bailey, 
and in some respects would probably advance beyond 
them. ere and there we fall ia with lines and 
passages which could hardly be matched in force and 
beauty if we confined ourselves to the later poets. 
How like, for instance, is the following in manner to a 
Hamlet or Macbeth soliloquy :-— 

My drovping sails 
Flap idly ‘yainst the mast of my intent. 
Trot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 


A Shakspearian broadness of similitude will also be seen 
in this impassioned invocation of a lover: 


My soul as lhe a wide and empty fane, 

sit thou in’t hke a cod, O maid divine { 

With worship and religion ’t will be filled. 

My soul is empty, Jorn, and hungry space ; 

Leap Chon into it like a new-born star, 

And “twal o’crfow with splendour and with bliss. 


And then, for an image of Despair, what can be much 
more remarkable than the tolowing ?— 


Tow bead the yesterday th’ t stood 


Oseeime ke aaaitbow! Dain alone. 
The past wo ypast  f see the fiture stretch 
All dark end buy ren as a rainy sea, 


Of striking and pictorial expressions, we might quote 
hundreds, of which the following may serve as in- 
Stances: —- 

Eseck the look of Tame! Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ‘moug the desert sands 
3y shouts to gain the notiee of the Sphinx, 
Staring right on with ealm eternal eyes. 


He was unlanenaced, like the earnest sect, 
Which strives to qain an utterance on the shore, 
But never can shape unto the listening hills 
The lore at gathered in its awful age, 


If thy rich heart is Hke a palace shattered, 
Stand up anuad the ruins of ths heart, 
Aud with a ealin brow front the solemn stars. 


A large black Inll was looming ‘gainst the stars: 
He reached its summit. Far above his head, 
Up there upon the still and mighty night, 


Gods name ieas writ it worlds, 


Our chief joy 

Was tu diaw images from everything ; 

And images lay thick upon our talk, 

As shelly on ocean sands, 

; World! I'll make thee weep; 
I'll make my lone thought cross thee like a apirit, 
And blanch thy braggart cheeks, lift up thy hair, 
And make thy great knees tremble ; I will send 
Across thy soul dark herds of demon dreams, 
And make thee toss and moan in troubled sleep; 
And, waking, J till fill thy forlorn heart 
With pure and kanpy thoughts, as sume woods 
Are full of singing-birds. 

Better for 
Were he and Nature more familiar friends ! 
His part {s worst that touches this base world. 





* Poems by Alewinder Smith, London: Bogue. 288% 





Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
ds gross with sand, 




























Oat: of mtany of more express and elaborate 
_ dsseription, we select afew which seem to us extremely 

bea@atifal :—— 

Sunset is burning like the seal of God 

Upon the close of day.—This very hour, 

Night mounts her chariot in the eastern glooms 

To chase the flying sun, whose flight has left 

Footprints of glory in the clouded west: 

Swift is she paled by wingéd swimming steeds, 

Whose cloudy manes are wet with heavy dews, 

And dews are drizzling front her chariot-wneels, 

Soft in her lap lies drowsy-lidded Sleep 

Brainful of dreams, as summer hive with bees; 

4nd round her, in the pale and spectral Ji¢ht, 

Flock bats and grisly owls on noiseless wings. 

The flying sun goes down the burning west, 

Vast night comes noiseless up the castern slope, 

And 90 the eternal chase gues round the world. 


A noble picture, nobly painted ; but this, we think, is 
finer— 
The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges aro white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And in the fulness of hia martiaye joy 
Ite decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to ae how tur she looks, 
Then proud runs up ty kiss bor 
Aa a contrast in pout of subject, and a parallel in 
successful personification, take th + follow ine :— 
When the heart-sich Parrh 
Turns her broad back upon the gaudy sun 
And stoops her weary forehead to the mght, 
To struggle with her sorrow all alone, 
The moon, that patient sutferar, pale with pam, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister's brow ; 
Till she is calm. 
After the sea and the earth, we may shew how he 


depicts a river— f 


'Tis that loveliest stream. 
I’ve learned by heart its sweet and deyious course 
By frequent tracing, as a lover learns 
The features of his best-beloved’s tace 
Jn memory it runs, a shinning threat, 
With sunsets strung upon it thick, like prarls ' 


The beauty of the next is heightened by a touch of 
human interest; and for culm mastery of style, we, 
think there are few things cqual to it in the writings of | 
the best of our modern poets :— 

A lovely youth, in manhood’s very edz, 

Lived ‘mong these shepherds and ther cub t day n- 

Tall and blue-eyed, and bright in goldeu hair, 

With half-shut dreamy eyes— aweet earnest cyes, 

That seemed unoccupied with outward things, 

Feeding on something richer! Strangely, oft, 

A 'wildered smile lay on bis noble lips 

The sunburnt shepherds stared with awf) eves 

As he went past; and timid yirl4 upstole, 

With wondering looks, to raze upon he face, 

And on his cataract of golden curl4—- 

Then Jonely grew, and went into the woods 

To think sweet thoughts.and marvel why they shook 

With heart-beat and with tremors when he came, 

And in the night he filled their dreaina with joy. 

But there was one among that soft-voiced band 

Who pined away with love of his bright eyes, 

And died arnong the roses of the spring. 

When Eve sat in the dew with closed Inds, 

Came gentle maidens, bearing forest tlowers, 

To strew upor her green and quiet grave. 
They soothed the dead with love-songs Jow and sweet ; 


{ 


| followings. 





Songs sung of old beneath the purple night, 
Songs heard on earth with heart-beat and a blush, 
Songs heard in heaven by the breathless stars, 
“Qur extracts, so far, have been chiefly taken from 
one 








point of construction, it is simply & number of scenes 
loosely strung together, presenting diffeeent pakases of 
the life of a young poet, under the influsnie of: axubi- 
tion, love, disappointment, temptation, remores, suffering, 
and a state 6f mind apparently intended to represent 
a sort of moral restoration, But such artistic unity 
and design as it can pretend to havc, is very imperfect; 
ita real interest lies in the multitude and splendour of 
the images, and in the geieral force and beanty of the 
langaage. One of the scenes is manifestly suggested 
by a striking, but somewhat objectionable one in 
Festus; and throughout we perceive a faint, unconscious 
imitation of that powerful production, save in those 
respeets wherein Festus itself reacembles (ioethe’s Faust 
and the Book of Job. “fraces of a more direct imita- 
tion of other modern poets are observable; particularly 
in a ballad clearly suggested by ‘Tennyson's Locksley 
Hall. Overlooking the fact of inutation—conscious or 
unconsmons-~ there are verses in it equal to any of 
those in ‘Tonnyson’s, though, as a whole, it ig very 
much inferior to that polished composition. The 
true Tennysoninn ring, however, is discernible in’ the 
Speaking of the thronged strects— 


“Mid Gus stream of human heing, banked: by houses tall 
and prim, 

Pale T stand this sunning morrow with av pant for wood- 
lands dim, 

To hear the soft and whispering: rain, feel the dewy coul 
of Teaves, 

Wateh the Hghtnings dart like swallows 
brooding Uhiader-eaves 5 

To tose the sense of whirhng streets, nony breezy crests 
of bills, 

Shies of larks, and hazy dindseapes, with fine threads of 
on oer mila: 

Stand with forehead bathed in aunset on a mountain's 
summer crown, 

Aan look up and watch the shadow of tho great night 
comme down 5 

One great tile in my inyriad veins, in leaves, in Mowers, 
in cloudy cars, 

Blowing, under foot, inalover; beating, overhead, in stars ! 

Onee TL saw oa blisstal harvest-moon, but not through 
farest Jeaves 5 

“Twas not whitening o'er a conntry, costly with the 
piled sheaves , 

Rose net o'er the ainorons ocean, trembling: round his 
Lappy isles, 

It came cireling Targe and queenty ove 
amos tiles, 

And Tsascat with such fechag, yoy in blood, iu heart, iu 
Voneeura, 

Lwould give, to call the affluence of that moment back 
again, 

Lutope, with her erties, wiser, lulls of prey, sheep- 

Rprinhded daw is- 

a hundred sheaves oy sceptres | 

wathered crowns ! 

with that resplendent harvest-moon, my innioat 

thonghty were shared 

By a bright and shining maiden, davel-cyed and golden- 
hared, 

One blest hour we sat together ma lone and silent place, 

Oer us, starry tears were trembhug ou the mighty 
Inidnight » faec, 

Gradual crept. my arm around her, 'gainst my shoulder 
came her head, 

And f could but draw her closer, whilat I tcermulously said: 

© Passion, as it runs, crows purer, Jow 4 every tinge of clay, 

As from Dawn, all red and turbel, flows the white 
te naparent Day, 

And in mingled tives of lovers, the array of human ills 

Breaks their ;eutle course to music, a8 the stones broak 
stunmer rill.’ 


Where Toft -#6n is strongest, Alexander Smith is 


round = the 


you roof of 


Ay, Ay, @ planet's 


For 


poem, the Iongeat in the volume, entitled ‘A Life- | rather weak: he has none of that comprehenaiveness 
drama.’ It has, however, no dramatic action ; and, in | and brilliancy of thought which distinguishes the elder 


pee 
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and more cultivated poet. Indeed, the substance of his 
poems altogether is decidedly crude and meagre, not- 
withstanding: their grandeur and gorgeousness of form. 
He can but sing of what he knows, His muse ja nn 
unendowered maiden, though of a beautiful presence, 
and most magnificently arrayed. Her portion is a 
matter of expectancy. Jn other words, the poet will 
acquire mastery in thought and observation, such as he 
hes already in expression, with the increase of’ his 
knowledge and the enlargement of his experience. 
But ag the acorn tends naturally to become an oak, so 
we may hope that such a faculty as he possesses will 
ultimately attain a fine development. A mind = so 
Tichly gifted may yet be capable of growing timber 


as well as foliage--the lordly stern and branches of 
enduring wisdom, as well as the shining blossoms of 


sentiment and imagery. 

In taking leave of Alexander Smith, some things 
might be said to him in the way of counsel and advice; 
most of which, however, muy be included in the recom- 
mendation, to “amass knowledge, just insight into «all 
attainable things, real human reesdem,’ and, above all, 
to extend hiy intiniacy, us far as possible, with the 
manifold forms, conditions, and contingencies of mortal 
life; that he may thas obtain a sufficient material 


and body for his song—a theme, or many themes, com- 
mensurate with his large capacity of utterance. But 


the true poct is always his own best teacher, and his 
culture is essentially a thing of growrl sit cannot he 
furthered or accelerated by any prescribed process 
is true of the individual as lias becu said of age-— 


The thoughts of men are widened by the process of 
the snus, 


Prognostications founded on the poetic gift very 
rarely come trac; but, endowed as Alexander Snuch 
is with true genits, Tet Tim acels to Thadlow it to ‘its 
own high uses,’ grudging no hardship, heedins ae 
Neglect, but with patient cndenvouring and endurance, 


holding himself as though consecrated by a dase 
ordination ta bis work ; and then, we may at deast 


It! 


hope, when the ton and suffer of many years shill | 


have enlarged dis aequisitions, and broadened and 
purified his sympathics, he may oat length bo ome: 
who can say that he will not hecome 2 =the ftvepinetor 
we have so long looked for in vain— 


Aduighty poet whom this age shall choose 
To be ats A aaa to all coming times, 





CHAMOIS-TIIUNTING IN BAVARIA. 


Waar is it that makes a rieh aim encounter hardship 
and fatigue, and even Hitthe danger, in the 
Highlands of Scatland csery autunin, when he might, 
if he in the softest, luxurious, 
and most refined dife in one of the superb country- 
houses of Fneland? Why should le be found con- 
descending to dive on fhunhar terms with aoset of 
rough gillics and foresters iw Bracmar or Assynt, when 
he might, if he hada iin, associate on terms of 
equality with men of the Trighest education, intelligence, 
and social influence? Tt is a wild something in our 
nature, which, so far as we see, vething ean expunge 
or change—an original inherent clement in pure rela- 
tion to the primitive free of nature and the untamable 


sone 


chose, Indulge laost 


Hence it is that books descriptive. of -wild-aports, 
though often written by rather dull pens, seldom fall 
to be read with pleasure. They are read for informa- 
tion by those whose fortune enables them to be sporte- 
men, and with a sympathising relish by thoee who 
‘have no hope of ever handling a gun. We are about 

to introduce a book of this class to our readers, and 4 
very well-written book it is, the author happening to 
possess respectable literary gifts, as well as the hardy 
training and quick eye of a huntsman.* He appears 
to be a young Englishman of fortune, who for the last 
twelve years has sought his chief amusement im the 
mountains of Bavaria. THis book is, however, descrip- 
tive chiefly of the proceedings of the two years 1849-50, 
which he spent in the district of Baierisch Zell, en- 

gaged in the peculiarly difficult and hazardous chase 
of the chaniois-deer, ‘This is an animal now approach- 
ing eatinction in Europe, and in Bavaria its pursuit is 
renderer] additionally troublesome and dangerous by 
the interference of poachers, with whom the foresters 
five on terms of uncomprontising warfare. Mr Boner’s 
life was thus in constant danger from sources external 
to his sport. 

The chamois is the deer of the rocks, as the goat is 
fhe shecy of the rocks; it is a little animal, seldom 
weighing above forty-five pounds, having two slender 
i black horns projecting together from the head, with a 
short backward curve ncar the extremity. From being 
too much hunted, the few specimens which survive 
are excessively difficult of approach. ‘The smallest 
home, or the famtest scent carried by the wind, causes 
them to start away Leyond pursuit, It is therefure 
beeessaly tu exercise the utmost caution in advancing 
towards their haunts, and often, after making an 
afternvons detour over frightful cliffs to pet to leeward 
of thei, the dislodgineut of a pebble will deprive the 
‘sportsman of the expected shot. Mr Boner prosecuted 
Chis sport under the care of one or another of the jiigers 

or foresters cniployed by the preat proprietors to protect 

the giame—a set of men of whom he tells many pleasing 
ctratts. They have the simplicity of a mountain 
pensantes aid yet the intelligence whieh wen naturally 





Pacibe in pursuits Whhel call for forethought, device, 


and sageeity. We learn that these men are remark- 
ably musenular and hardy, though fed on a slender diet. 
They are great favourites with the peasant-girls, on 
account of their frank lively manners, and adventurous 
course of fife, 

In mmtroducing a speeunen of Mr Boner’s adventures, 


Hit may be well to mention, that a geil ia a slope of 


loose stones on a mountain-side, and a lakne a steep 
urassy slope, while dafseher are a bushy kind of pine, 
Which often afford the huntsmen cover under which to 
mike their approach. On the occasion in question, 
our author had securcd the guidance of an under- 
forester named Berger. ‘On looking round,’ says Mr 
Boner, (to sean the face of the Roth W. and, I saw a 


‘chaos about 400 feet below the summit, on a green 


spot quite free from snow, and at the foot ‘of a wall of 
rock. “Hist, Berger: there are chamois!” 
© Where #" 





: t 
creatures of the desert—which. however overlud for a | 


time by tho things of artificial life, seems ever ready to 
spring up into activity when subjected to its appro- 
priate stinvulus. A strange something it is, for, under 


its influence, even those whose lot it is to sit in com- 
fortable interiors for ever, find an inexpressible charm | 
in even reading or hearing of the adventures of those 
who go forth into the wild. 








| 


* Look up yonder; don’t you see them ?” 

“No” 

* Look! don't you sce a black spot, right across to 
the right of the gerdil and the snow? Now it moves! 
There ig anaitlick anes, two, three!” 

“Levee them now. Confound it? they sce us. Let 
us move on—don't stop or look ; keep auey from them, 
up to the right.” And up we went, keeping in a 
contrary direction, and then stopped among some large 
loose stones, 


* Chamois-hunting in the Mountains of Bararia. 
Bener. Londou: Chapman and Hall, 1653, 8v0, Pp. a. 
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are crossing the anow, but not quickly. What! don’t 
you see them? Why, now, they are moving round 
the wall of rock that goes down quite perpendicularly ; 
yet now I see but two; where can the third be?” . 

“Now I see them. Give me your glass; make 
haste, and reach ‘those latschen yonder; when once 
among them, all’s right. I'll lie here and watch them, 
and come after you directly. But get up the gerull 

 quictly, for if a stone move, they'll surcly hear it, 
though so far off; and be quick, and get among the 
latechen.” Giving him my telescope, which was muc i 
the better one, I moved on over the slanting mass of 
loose stones. 

‘With body bent as low as possible, I tricd to creep 
noisclessly upwards. I dared not use my pole to 
steady myself, for the weight would have forced it 
among the loose rubble, and made as much or more 
noise than my footsteps occasioned. ‘Taking it in my 
left hand, on which side also my rifle was slung, I 
steadicd myself with the right, and so at last reached 
some larger fragments of stone, which were firmer to 


the tread, and over which I could, consequently, get, 


along more rapidly. The sheltering latschen were at 
Tength gained sand TP flung vel down behind them, 
quite out of breath with excitement, tnd fron. mov uns 
thus doubled up together. 

‘In this safe haven, Berger soon Joined me. 
are at rest,” he said. & Now all’s risht: we have them 
now! Bat how shall we get across 2° he asked, as hb 
looked around to regunnoitre our position. 
they'll see us; we must pass over the mbre above, ond 
go round and sec if there is away 

‘This we did; and, once on the other side. kept just 
sufficiently low down to prevent our heads heme seen 
above the sky-line. But after advancing some hundred 
yards, we came to a spot where the ridge swept sud- 
denly downwards, fornune a gap between us and the 


Roth Wand unobserved. 

“Here we are at hot. Are they std at rest, Berger ? 
Just Jook neroy throagh the Lranehes 
Jatechen above vou.” 

“Yes, they are still there, Now. Chen. we must get 
to the pinnacle right over onr heads, vil then «long 
the ridge, and so have a shot at them from shove,” 

“The shoulder of the mountam where we stow wos 
| steep enough certainly, but it still presented suflier ut 
inequalities to enable us to clamber up iG Uisewhere, 
except on this projecting buttress-Eke shonlder, the 
| declivity was so steep as to be not many degrees trom 
» the perpendicular. TI proposed, therefore, iat we should 
chouse this less steep ridge to reach the lroken rocks 
above us, on whose jagged dorus we might obtam a 
firm hold, and 60 creep upwards to the vary crest or 
the mountain. 

“QO no” answered Berger; “we dare vot venture 
that: they would be sure to see us, for we should be 
quite unsheltered; and our bodies bemg thrown 
against the sky, would be distinet]y visible 
we must try yonder—up that Jahne,” pointing to the 





stecp acclivity before us, to sce the summit of whois it | 


was necessary to fling the head backwards. J confess 
it was not with the pleasantest feclings that T saw whit 
we had undertuken; for the slope was covered with 


snow, making the ascent doubly dificult ; and upwards 


of 2000 feet below was a huge rocky chasm, into which 
J could look and calculate where I might at Inst stop, 
if iny foot slipped and I happened to gu sliding down. 
Where the Inhne ended, beds of loose stones began ; 
aod, as if to remind one of their instability, and how 
hopeless it would be to think of holding fast, even for 
a moment, on their moving surface, there rose from 
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“Look, Berger, now you can see them well; they | minute to minute a low dull sound, made: by some 


“They: 


Yonder! 


chamois, ‘To proceed without being secon was impos- 
sible, On our right, it was rather etecp, but wo were | 


obliged to descend a good way. and then the same: 
distance up again further on. ain order to reach the: 


of yonier \ 


No: we, 
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rolliag stono, which, sct in motion by its own weight, 
wen. pattcring downwards into the melancholy hollow, 

‘However, to stand looking upwards at the steep 
snowy surtave of the mountain, or gazing at the depth 
below, was not the way to get a shot at the charaols ; ao 
giving my rifle a jerk, to send it well wp behind my back, 
and Jeave the left arm tree, [began to mount, keeping 
in an oblique direction, an order to lessen the ateepness 
of the asvent, Berger was before me; sometimes on 
his hands and knees, sometimes on his feet, and looking 
every now and then anxiously behind, to see what pro~ 
gress To mace, Neither of us got on very fast, for a 
firm footing: was impossible. If you slipped, down you 
eune on your face, with both feet nowhere, and the 
ritle swinging over the left arm: into the snow most 
inconvenionthy. Onee, when Jo owas quite unable to 
plant either foot tinmly, Berger, whe was just above 
me, and had, as it seemed, & safe spot on whieh to 
stond, was obleed to let down bis long pole that I 
might hold on by it, andl with Jus heels well dag into 
p the cronnad, avg me a helping pull We liad mounted 
haitway. when stddenty both my feet lost: their hold 
on the suow, and somehow or other, down LE went over 
' the steep deelivity on ti haek, like an arrow seut from 
Pa ostronady-drawn bow. Tt wats disagreeable; for 1 
knew how diftientt itor. to stop when once glidbu at 
till speed down a kdiie; and idl my ondeas ours to do 
soo with the help offing heels or my hinds, were ineflee- 
ptuauk But) remembered the advice my trend Kobell 
Chad ones caen mes * Should sou ever be untucky 
Senoush te stip wiule on a daha, tun round, su a8 to 
eet on sour stomach as qiiehly as possible, or else 
youare lost" While shouting downwards, therefore, £ 
turned, aud gaasppic tiv stick. whiel was well shod 
With an iron pout, | dashed at with all my force inte 
the ground. Te stuek fast; Pohetd on by it, aud wis 
stopped in ius carecr, While ghding down, my oyes 
were turned upwards to Berger, Tosaw fright expressed 
on his countemuice . on eyes moet, but neither uttered 
aoword Only when Thad arrested iny further pio- 
Press, and was cantioushs preparing to find a sure foot- 
me, be eatieat outs  Towas lucky you were able to 
stop. For Heaven's she, be careful; at is deeadfially 
sdppery.” AC dst. by makin ct au dine, we reached 
hthe tepof the tittine.  dfere were rocks by which we 
contd hold, and, citting qanonest them, eame to a 
perpendicular wall about ov von feet high. Toa face was 
eas strught asa plumimiet-lie, dat itwas rough, so 
“that some crevices were to de fonnd which might serve 
aseteps dn passa over ak Af ita tase was a suull 
letge, on Whiel one persed could stand, boldame on, with 
Jos owan free and the fiee of the rock close agaumet each 
other; and: behind. below, was what was not quite 
pleasant te Chink abort lereer pot over first, having 
proviousty wi toone band bud tos mile and pole ona 
‘Fede oof roct abese dam, to have both hands free, 
Pheu bag upany iifle to him, TP follosscd amd though 
the place seomed rather formidable, in reality ii was 
Gass cnonh ty Camb As PE stood on the ledge, face to 
teee wath the perpendicular doet, © debaud within 
myself whether T should logis bebo i me or not. 
knew that below aad belind was nothurs bat air, and 
iT deeaded on proces ding without turnin cound; so 
ook d ter the inast davourable crack or roughness in the 





Hrock tomidthea first step, which moment of delay Berger 
Pattribute Pto indecision and to fear, and stretching out 
hig ban? toane, he etied roughiy Come: what are 
you thinking of £ Give ane vour hand: that’s right. 
Now then!” Tle was wrong iu his supposition; for J 
| was nather undceide) nor afraid; but he feared that 
Sift Tyrew alarmed. J anight det po my holds and as the 
Hnomen was eridiwal. tie thoueht to rouse and reassure 
i nig by his nity: er, and by holding my hand firmly in 
thig grap. “Patience, Bergor—patience! I shall be 
Pup im a seconds Fown cnly looking for a place to put 





























am up.” And then one of us, lying down at full length, 








say foot on: don't think I am giddy. There—now I 


reached with one arm over the ledge of rock, to the 
t below where the rifles and poles were lying. 

‘With bended bodies, we now stole along the crest of 
the mountain as noiselessly ag possible, for the chamois 
were below ua on our left, just over the ridge. We 
presently looked over. I could not see them, on 
account of a projecting rock, but Herger whispered : 
“There they are! Quick—they are moving!” Still as 
we were, they must have heard us coming upon them, 
and, suspecting danger, were already in motion. But 
they had not yet whistled. By “craning” over, as a 
fox-hunter would say, J just obtained « glimpse of one 
far below me, on a small green spot, and standing at 
gaze. To fire in this positron, however, was impossible. 
Berger, all impatience, and fearing they would escape, 
was in a fever of anxiety. “ Look here! Cuan you see 
them now?” as, with the [eft foot planted on a crag 
not larger than the palm of my hand, I stood, as it were, 
in the air, immediately above the spot where the 
chamois were. A crack from my rifle was the answer, 
Yo aim nearly straight downwards, iy always more 
diffeult than in any other direction, and standing aa 
I did, made it much more so; but still, 1 thought 1 
had hit him. 

“We remains behind,” eried Berger; “you have hit 
him! Well done! Faith, that was a good shot—a 
hundred tod thirty vards at least. Quick, quick! we 
Tay peta shot at the others ag they go over yondor 
rocks,” and darting up the ridge before him, he ran on 
along the edge of the precipice as if it had beer on a 
broad highway. At another time, without a rifle in my 
hand, J should have followed hing with caution; but 
the excitement of the hunter was upon me. impelling 
me to undertake anything, aud TP spray after him, and 
on alone the edge, driven forwards dy a lenging and 
a thirst and craving which mude everything seem 
possible.’ 

Mr Boner piyes a charming domestic quctnre of the 
cottage of the Salicher tiinuiv, woted i Eacaria tor 
thoir skill im witd-sports and dexterity qi shootmer at a 
mark, There are three girls- one of then a beauty, 
all goentle-mannered and intelligent, vet perteetly in 
harmony with their humble tot in hfe. We learn with 
surprise that people of lngh rank occasionally take up 
their abode with this peasant family, in order to enjoy 
a little of the mountam-life. Mr Boner, having come 
there with Berger, ts astonisbed at the native clezgance 
of the three maidens, particularly the youttyest, who is 
at firat very shy, but by and by acquires confidence. 


‘Yet later, when our supper came, and } begeed them | 


all to sit at table and sap with us. 2 could not prevail 
on this coy eirl to eat with ime, ordrmk out of my cup 
It was not fitting that she should do so. she answered ; 
yet, when my companion made the same offer, she at 
once accepted it, and layghed and chatted with him 
right merrily. If 1 could only have made her beheve 


that J, too, waa an assistant-forester 3 or, by my fiuth, » 


have really become one for that modest lussie’s sake!" 

‘Hardly was supper over,’ contamies our sportsman, 
‘when Berger took down a gurtar which was hanging 
up in a corner, and, playing upon it, challenged the 
girls to accompany him in» song 
not; but it was not likely he was to be disconcerted 
by a refusal; go he began alone—now some sony about 
the chamois-hunter, now a merry schuadudupil : and 
even in singing he contrived to have tus joke, by the 
choice of a verse with some sly allusion, and by the 
look of intelligence he would then give this one or that 
as he rattled out his noixy rhymes. But all was taken 
in good part: he was an old friend of the house, and 
evidently a favourite. One of the girls played the 
cithern, und others accompanied her with their voices. 
Marie was also at length induced to eing; and with 
downcast cyes, and as embarrassed at my presence as 


[ems 


At first, they would | 








‘fora uight’s shelter. 





though a large andience were listening, warbled farth | 
a charming little song, in which a sexaerizn [summer - 
skepherdess] reproaches her hunter-lovar for long 
absence from her hut. Everything this sweet young - 
mountaineer did had a charm about it. I at 
the time, and think so still, that I had never seen such 
modest grace in any girl—she was &o truly maidenty. 
In her presence, you felt that there was a power which 
guarded her, protecting her even against evil thought, 
and which, folowing her steps, would shield her from 
any harm. And such a power did protect her—it waa 
her own pure womanhood. To understand and feel all 
the beauty of these simple ditties, they must be heard 
under like circumstances: beneath a cottage-roof, and 
sung by such a group as was here assembled round our 
little table. They belong to and form a part of the 
mountains and mountain-life, and nowhere elec do 
they sound so beantiful—just as a common wild-flower 
shows most bright in its native lane or hedgerow. 
‘Berger now jumped up, and pushing aside the table, 
to make more room, was in an instant dancing, first 
with one, then with another of the sisters. It would 
have been the prettiest picture in the world, that dark 
wainscotted room, with its low ceiling also of that 
dark wood, the gin playing the cithern, and the other 
group dancing to its niusic, with the impenetrable, 
nuperturbable, silent old aunt, sitting quite in the 
shade in, the background, and calmly looking on. 
There is nothing more infectious than the dance: as 
soon as Berger stopped, 1 took the other sister, and 
danced with hers; aimatter requiring some little skill, 
susmall was the space we had to perform in. When 
one par stopped, the other began; the walking and 
climbing of the day were forgotten, and we changed 


| partnerahinany a time that evening before we thought 


of going tty our beds.’ 

We tifink mach of our pretty melodies in Scotland, 
whieh Jayses will often be heard singing at their work ; 
but the Dgvarian pensant-girls, with their citherns, and 
suging in arts, co somewhat beyond us. 

Peis cestom of this, as of must other mountainous 
districts, t@ take the cattle in sunumer to remote and 
elevated spots for pasturage, bringing them down again 
at the approach of winter, Such are the summer qraz- 
tags in our scottish Tighlands, and the serters in Nor- 
way, Tn Bavaria, the scenc of summer pasturage is 
called the atda Hatt. and, as in Norway, the rough life 
spent there by che attendants of the cattle, is highly 
enjoyed. ‘Tae wooden cots used for their residence are, 
ioappuirs, lett in a hubitable condition, and unlocked, 
on an honourable understanding, that huntsmen who 
have to be out on the mountains for the night may take 
up their lodging there, provided they leave everything 
as they found it. Mr Boner on a hunting-excursion, in 
company with Max Solacher, came to an Alm Hiitte 
‘It stood on a pleasant pasturage, 
and fxeing it rose the mountains, partly covered with 
finest, while on one side a high rock jutted abruptly 
up into the sky. Behind was a gentle wooded slope.’ 
Hasing observed some chamois which it was too late’to 
follow, and having resolved to attack them on the 
morrow, the two sportemen entered the hut, The 
season being advanced to the middle of October, ‘the 
cows had gone down into the valley, and with them the 
blithe dairy-maids. But when they leave their summer 





‘abode, the door is not locked; @ latch only keeps it 


from being blown open by the wind ; a0 that the hunter, 


‘should he be overtaken by night or by storm, can enter 


there and find a comfortable shelter. We went up the 
steps, lifted the latch, and entered. Nothing could be 
neater than the room: it was a clean and nicely 


i arranged as if prepared for a visitor. On one side was 


a raised hearth of stone, about two feet and a half from 
the ground: it was large, and necessarily so, for t! 

in summer-time, in a huge copper vessel] s 

over the fire by a sort of crane fixed in the wall, thé 
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preparations for cheese-making are carried on. The 
‘weil above the hearth was neatly whitewashed, as weil 
ag the stones round the hearth itself. Above it was a 
pile of dry thin laths for lighting a fire, and in one 
a goodly sack of logs for fuel. On a shelf near 

ere some lucifer-matches and a horn spoon; and there 
waa a simple broom, fan-shaped and made of leather, 
left as a hint for the sojourner there, before he left to 
make all as tidy as he had found it. Max went down 
a few steps in one corner of the room into the cellar, 
having first lighted one of the long pieces of resinous 
wood to serve as a flambeau. Below were the utens is 
used by the little household during their residence on 
the mountain—all bright and clean, and arranged in 
perfect order: large brown pans for the milk, and 
smaller ones too, ranged beside each other like the 
plates over a kitchen-dresaer ; wooden bowls and paile, 
all of which had been well scoured before being stored 
away for the winter. We brought up such things as 
we wanted—some pans to make our sehmerren uid a 
pail to fetch fresh water in. Three other huts stood 
on the meadow beside the one in which we were, and 2 | 
Pivulet ran gurgling through the herbage, and nught be 
heard tumbling ito a rude basin of stones on the other 
side of the green hillock. IU. ‘her Max now went to 
fill the water-pail. Ifa? been alone, Pe would 


he 


Pat lamp while supping ; 





hardly have gone even thus far without (iking his rifle. 
It is well to be prepared for every risk, and m such 
situations one can never be safe against a surprise. | 
Should a poacher also come to the hut to pass the 
night, and the forester be at thot moment goue to tic | 
spring for water to cook his supper, and dis rifle left iu | 
the hut, not only would he lose it, but, being unarmed, 

he would be entirely at the other's merey. AB long as 

you have a rifie in your hand, aud a tree or a Rtone to} 
stand behind, the odds are as much in your favour as in 

that of your adversaries. While my compamon was 

gone to the spring, I stood at the door of the hut, and 

looked out upon the scene belure me. lt was getting 

dark, and the outlines of the meonuntams opposite were 

already indistinct. A cold gust came up from the 

valley, and in a moment after, huge ghost-hke forms 

swept by, followed by others in long suceesston; gray | 
trailing clouds passed solemnly on over the meadow, 

and in a few seconds the whole space between the 

mountains was filled with thiek mist. Tt i astonish. | 
ing how quickly the landscape is sens times cuveloped | 
and shut out from view. The meadow was hidden 
from sight, as well as all cle, except the mearer hut, 
which loomed through the vapoury gloom. 

‘We were both glad to be so comfortably housed, and 
bolting the door, set about making a fire. Jt was 
pleasant and cheering within, as soon aa the blaze | 
lighted up the walls and roof, and the diy wood } 
crackled and flung rount its sparks upon the hearth, 
Stowcd away in a secret place, known onl to hunseit, 
Solacher had a frying-pan of lis own in thus lit, fora | 
seemed he often made it his temporary home, as well | 
when the dairy-maids were gove into the vie as during | 
their summer sojourn here. The frying-pan sas fetched, , 
and he at once set about the supper, cach of us, however, | 
having first taken a long draught at the freshly -flled | 
water-pail. 

‘The ricksacks were opened, and their contents 
brought forth. In Solacher's was the usual small Leg 
of flour, and the wooden-box with butter, which the 
chamois-hunter always carries with him; and out of 
the midst of the flour two eggs came to hght, which | 





he had put in that safe place for me, in order that the ; 
echmarren might be light and delicate. Being an 
epicure in his way,-he lad also taken care tu have a 
few apples with him, to make his own mcss the more 
savoury. Ihad some white bread, the remains of a 
dried sausage, and a amali bottle of ram. We inspected 
our store, and I then blew the fire into a blaze, while 
Max prepared the usual dish of the hunter and moun- 











tain-er. , It is made in this wise: some of the flour was 
turied out into an earthen-pan, a certain quantity of 
water and the yoke of one egg was then added (the . 
other being kept for to-morrow’s breakfast), and the 
whole having been well stirred, water was poured in 
till it got sufficiently thin. ‘The frying-pan, coataining 
great lumps of butter, was now put on the fire, and 
when tls boiled, the contents of the pan were emptied 
intuit. The cake was alowed to get brown on one 
side, care being taken, however, that it did not burn; 
it vas then turned, and with an iron instrument the 
whole was chopped up into pieces, varying in size from 
a filbert to a small walnut. An apple waa sliced in, 
some tore butter added, all well stirred up together, 
and when every little piece was nicely brown, it was 
turned out sinoking inte the pan, ready to be eaten. 
‘Sitting on the riused ledge, with our feet inside and 
towards the hearth, we ate our gupper, and well pleased 
was Max at the praise I bestowed upon hia cookery. 
Toe schmarren was really excellent; te make it well, 
ia said not to be so easy as it appears, as that without 
due attention the cake becomes heavy and dough-lilce. 
A slice of bread and a good draught of water completed 
the repref. We had lighted one of the long «iy reeinous 
strips of woodland struek i into the wall, to serve us ee 
bat now, while sitting over the 
embers, we trot time to tine thane . dry chip or twe 
upon them, and the fhekerme flame they made threw 
around a sufficient hight, The shatters of the windows 


‘were well closed and fastened on the mside -a very 


Decvessary prevawtion, dor shonld a poacher chance to 
approwch a hut whenee he saw oa teht pleamune teotgh 
the crevices at world be a emsy niatter for hum. as the 
forester was sittume over lis tac, to urnatifly revenge, 
and, st dine quietly to the window, send uo bullet 
through jus heart, ft as one af the first things, 
therefore, on such occasions, to sec tliat al is safe, 

CAs Peat there, enjoy ar to the tull all the comfort of 
my sitaation, P could net bat fecl thankful to the 
dairy-nuds who had icit the hut in so neat a state, 
and enabled us so cisily to saints our wants, . 2. 
Vhere was somethin vers pleasine fir these Httle acta 
of kindness this thomphtfulness of anothers wants, 
when there should be ne one to minister to them but 
Jumiself. Tout andeed, there is tnuch good-lheartcedness 
in these poople, aad | never deft the mountains, and 
my trists taiends the foresters, to move ayain among 


we 


j the conventional formes of town society, without a regret 


for Cio nian qracions services. renderod) always with 
the best of aH politenes- that of a willing heart.’ 
When we assure onr readers, that these are but fair 
specuuens of the many ; lensant reevala presented in 
Mr Boner'’s volume, thes wall seadsty understand that 
itis ou mmnch above the average of books of sport. It 
would be unjust to oan cacctlent forcign artist (M. 


Vlorechelt of Sfumch:. fo omit) mentioning, that the 


wotk os embellished with twelve Jughly-characteristic 
Hthewaphic sbkeiehes of chammoum-hunting scenes. 


AMERICAN CLOCKS POR CHINA, 


Wirn all their wngenuiry and industry, the Chinese 
appear to coploy themselves but httle in the art of 
clock-making; and at oimay be wafely declared, that 
Geneva turns out more tite-heepors in a year, than 
are produced in the whole of the Celestial Einpire, In 
the larg: city of Nankin, there a1 not more than forty 
clock-niuzkers ; Su-chew haa thirty, and Ning-po not 
more than seven: while, until reconthy, the value of the 
clocks and watches imported uito China from Europe, 
amounted to al. at halt a million dollars yearly. It is 
said, that the number of clocks really manufactured in 
the country ig ax twelvemonth does not exceed 1500—a 
fact the wore) varkable whea contrasted with theatate 
of the case in other countries, The watch and clock 
makers in Lomdion, including those who manufacture 
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3 of the mechanism only, amopnt to ire thes 
900; and, as is well known, the enterprising tie 
_ of New England make and export clocks every year by 
tens of thousands. Thesc latter, with that keen spirit 
of trade which characterises them, have lately been 
turning their attention to China as a profitable market 
for their handicraft; and a request was despatched 
some time since from the United States’ Patent Office, 
to such American citizens as were resident in the 
flowery land, for any information that might promise 
to benefit the branch of industry in question. 

From one of the replies which this ‘request’ elicited, 
we gather that the Chinese have always been too 
deficient in their acquaintance with astronomy and 
Mathematica to construct proper sun-dials; and that 
their knowledge of these instruments was obtained 
from Europeans ; while hour-glasses are known only 
ag a contrivance ‘employed in Western countries to 
measure time’ Many Celestial gentlemen make it 2 
wine yud non to carry two watches; among these, spe- 
cimens of very ancient workinanship are sometimes 
met with, as rotund as ‘Nuremberg eggs;’ and the 
wearers are too often anxious to make the pair go well 
torether. The trouble they gave in consequence, in 
former days, to some of the Jesnit Fathers who were 
skilled in clock-making, will Jie found mentioned in 
the Letincs Idijiantes et Curicusea, 

A Chinese day comprises twelve periods, each equiva- 
Jent to two hours, and they are represented by twelve 
charactors on the clock-face, being those used also to 
designate the months, ¢DVhe first in the hast Cnecuing 
Son) is employed at the commencement of every eycle, 
and to the first of every period of twelve yours, and also 
to the commencement of Che civil diy —at eleven ra. 
comprehending the period between this and one x. at. | 
The month whieh as sipoified hy this term is not 
the first of the Chinese year, bat sialarly enough 
coincides with January. hach of the twelve ho ars: is 
Aivided into eight eA, corresponding to quarier-hours, 
This diatnal division of Gime does not appear to have 
heen dnousein the time of Confueits, as mention ds 
made dn the spring and aucun inurads of Che fea hours 
of the day.’ 

The writer whose remaths we quote, recommends his 
countrymen, ap manufacturing clocks for the Chinese, 
to adopt the clock-face Commonly used in China with 
homo Tmprovements, one of whieh would) be to sur- 
round the twelve Shorary characters? with a ring of 
numerals from one to tweats -tour, every alternate one 
of whieh would be opposite the half-hour miaik of the 
inner cirele, corresponding with a whole hour of our 
time, and te continue the use of the tour sipne whieh 
how stind near the confie of the face to indicate 
midnight, dawn, noon, ave evening ‘The pendulum is 
to vibrate sceouds; the minute-hand to make halt a 
revolution at every sixty sceonds; and the hout-hand 
iy to go but once round the face am the whole diurnal 
period, As the result) of this arrangement-—- At one 
vclock p.m, our reckoning, the hour-hand will be halt- 
way between the large character at the tep and: the 
next one to the right; and the ranrate- hand hay ing 
made half a revolution, will pomt perpendicularly 
downwarda, and the clock strike one, At the expira- | 
tion of another of our hours, a whole Chinese hour 
will have expired, when the formier hand wilh have 
reached the first large character to the right, and) the 
Jattor will be directed to the zenith— the clock striking 
two! The minute-hand is, thorciore, to make twelve | 
revolutions in the (wenty-four hours. 

‘Yhe clocks ure to be constructed with Tincs and 
weights, ne those with springs are not liked in China ; 
and as a Celestial alwasa fikes to gee what he is buying, 
it is rugeestel that the works be made as visible as 
possible, and of good quality, to avoid the losa that 
would be sure to follow attempts to palin off clocks 
made to scl merely. ‘To gratify the Chinese wish for | 
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utility, the ive: ee of the Se to gene in’ a leok- 
ing-glaes, or this, some ‘very’: ¢ 3 
on inside, instructions in the aatiee’ chetteter for 
fixing, winding, regulating, &c. Such clocks 4s are here 
described can be manufactured in Connecticut for ‘two 
dollars and a half each; and as they can be sold sa 
China at from five to six dollars each, we inay shortly 
expect to sec a great and profitable trade in American 
time-keepers between the two countries. 


FAMINE IN INDIA. 

We have famines Occurring almost decennially, some of 
which, within our time, have swept their millions away. In 
1833, 40,000 persons perished in the month of September 
in Lucknow; at Khanpoor, 1200 died of want; and 
1..500,000 sterling was subscribed by the bountiful to 
relieve the destitute. In Guntoor, 150,000 human beings, 
74,000 bullocks, 159,000 milch cattle, and 300,000 sheep 
and yoats, died of starvation. Fifty thousand people 
perished in Marwar; and in the North-west Provinces, 
400,000 human lives are supposed to have been lost. 
The hving preyed upon the dead; mothers devoured their 
children; and the human imagination could scarcely 
picture the seenes of horror that pervaded the land. In 
twenty ionths’ time, 1,500,000 persons must have died 
of hunger or of its immediate consequences. The direct 
pecuniary loss occasmued to government by this single 
Visttution execeded 1..6,000,000— sterling—a sum which 
would have gone far to avert the ealamity from which it 
arose, had ait been expended in constructing thoroughfares 
to conneet the intenor with the sea-coast, or districts where 
seareity prevailed with those where human food was to be 
had in abundance 3 or on canals to bear forth to the soil, 
thirsty and barren for want of moisture, the unbounded 
supplies our rivers carry to the ocean — Bombay Ties, 





NATURE OF THE ILAIR. 

An exquanation of the stracture of the hair shews that 
the cbiferenee of colour is entirely owing to the tinet of the 
Haw whieh fils the hollow tube in cach hair, This tiuet 
or pigment shews through the cortieal substance in the 
sene daanner that at docs throagh the epidermis of a 
negro. Hair is. ta faet, bat a molification of the shin. 
The same might be said of feathers, horns, and scales. 
Not auprobably, the distinguished lady now honouring 
these pages with her attention, will be shoched at hearing 
that her satin-solt shoulder is almost chemically identical 
With the plated and roughened mail of the erocodile ; and 
she will hardly, perhaps, believe us when we iuform her, |] 
that her bad, when he sets ght some erring feather with 
his beah, is acting with the same chemically-composed 
istrimment upon che same chemically-composed material 
as nrdemowelie does when she disentangles with a comb 
her charming nustress’s softly-flowing tresses, The fond 
lover auzain, as he hisses some treasured Jock, will doubt- 
less be disgusted when we tell him, that, apart frém the 
sentunent, he iarht as well impress his fervent lips upon 
a pi’s pettituc, or even upon the famous Knob Kerry, 
made out of the horn ot & rhinoceros, carried by the king 
of hunters, My Roualleyn Gordon Cumming. Quarterly 
Revie 
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THE NEWSBOY’S DAY. 
Cuan try Potrer is Polly Potter's biggest boy: and 
Polly Potter is a hard-working woman, with another 


boy and 2 baby to provide for, whose father died in the | 


hospital the same weck the baby was born, Mrs Potter 
lives in one of the courts running out of St Murtin’s 
Lane, in a central nest of stru. .ing poverty and hard- 


ship, situated not very far frua: the National Callers. : 
Ever since Tom Votter’s death owing to a fall from j 
a scaffolding, to say nothing of the weary weeks he | 


lay ill, it has been work 01 staive-—do or die -with 
the Potter family, The club-money luckily came an 


at the death and birth, and helped the widow over: 


the double tronble; and as soon as she got upon 
her feet, she set shout belping herself She took 
Charley, who was going in thirteen, and as sharp a 
young fellow as necd be, away from school, and told 
him he must now gv to work instead of his father—a 
proposition which the boy accepted in the very spint 
of a young middy uncxpectedly promoted to a heu- 
tenancy; and thus it was that the child became, in 
a manner, 8 man at once. 
Polly’s old master, a tradesman in the Strand, Charles 
was helped to émployment from a newspaper-agent, 
wom he serves manfully. Whale Polly is at home 
washing or ironing, or abroad charin’ or massie’, Uttde 
Billy meantime taking care of the bai. we shall amine 
ourselves by fullowing Chailey through the routine of 
one day's operations. It may uot pooaliy ther tine 
thrown away: there is many an old boy as well as 
a host of young ones who may earn a lesson from it. 
It is a dark, dreary, an) fogey morning in dantury , 


the wind is driving from the south-cet, bring along | 


with it a delicious mixture of snow and run; end it 
yet wants two hours of daylight, when Chadey, + tink- 
ing from the side of tus sleeping brother, turns ont of 


bed, and dons hia clothes. He has no noting of washing | 
his face just yet—that is a luaury which must be de- , 
ferred till breakfast-tinic, which 1s a good way off at: 


present. The pelting slect, the driving wind. and the 
fog are such small trifles in his category of inconye- 
niences, that he takes no more notice of them thin just 
to button his jackct to the chin, and lng his cloth cay 
down over his eyes, as he gently shuts the door after 
him, and steps out into the darkness. ‘Then he digs 


his hands into his pockets, and bending his head to- 
wards the storm in the attitude of a skater in a Dutch 
frost-piece, steers round the steps of St Martin's Church, 
and then straight on through the Strand and Terple- 
Bar, and along Fleet Street, near the end of which he | 
disappears suddenly in the dark and narrow maw 
of Black-Horse Alley. This Black-Horse Alley is a 


By the recommendation of | 


place of no repute at all: among all the courts and 
closes which debouch into Fleet Street on cither side of 
the way, it is almost the only one which is not cele- 
‘brated for something or somebody or other in records 
vither Hterary or dramatic. ghostly or convivial By 
‘Aaylight it is particularly dirty, dark, and unsavoury, 
Thaveng ne outlet but a carrow one at the centre. on the 
right, which lands the explorer in Farringdon Street, 
opposite to the rumed gateway of what a few years ago 
was the Fleet Prison, A black horse, or a horse of any 
colour, onee fhirly in the alley, would find it a diffealt 
inatter to turn round, and would have to back out, or 
else, ike an eel ina water-pipe, wait tll destiny chose 
to release hint, Wretehed old) tenements are the tall 
buildings on cither side which shut out the daylight 
from the court. and one, the oigpest of them all, belongs 
foam as-oqation of newsmen; being open all day, and 
very likely all night too for we never saw it slint, it 
serves as a centrab depot whence wh de tons of news 
papers, received damp from the printing-machine, take 
their departure daily for all parts of the kingdom, 

t 0 Eere we must follow close upon the heels of Charley. 
Diving mite the court, and proceeding a score of yards or 
feo, we find the old house bathed ina flood of gaslight 
from top to bottom, Men and boyy are rushing up and 
down the angular stairs, some with damp loads upon 
their backs, and others hastening off to procure then, 
The morning papers have all bec * put to bed," as it is 
toned, and: thou respectove qiadehines are now rolling 
Hoff copes, each at the rate of several Chousands an 
vhour, Xs fast as they come into being, they are 
cougited off in quires, and borne away by the agents, 
Who undertake to supply the conntry district. An 
enormous number of tham come on the shoulders of 
the newshor 4 to Black-Torse Alicy, Ge the top-floor 
hot the house od we notice, as we ascend, that all 
P the fluors are furnished and occupied alike —we find 
Charles already at lis work | He stands with a secure 
of other dads aud anen. behind 4 continnous flat 
dealbourd, which runs round the whole circuit of the 
floor, clevated on trossely, and standing about two feet 
fiom the wall, Those nest Jum are folding, packing, 
and bundling up papers in time for the morning mail, 
which will carty them to Bristel and tu Birmingham, 
‘more than a hundred miles distuat, and tu a hundred 
| places Ie ~sdes, in time fo lay them upon the broakfst- 
tables of the comfortable class. Charley, with paste. 
brush and printed addresses, is ay busy ag the best, 
| Poat, Herald, (1+ nivle, Advertiser, and Daily News, are 
| 














flying about like «» many mad flags amidst the clamour 
of voices, thestumping of feet, and the blows of hard 
} paling upon wit) .per. By and by the Times, which, on 
‘ account of its omnivorous machine, can afford to sit up 






















































































longer, and go to bed later than ite 
pours in » fresh flood of work. AH hands go at it 
together; but ss fast ae one huge pile is cleared off, 
another comes, and neither the noise nor the activity 
relents until the moment for posting draws nigh, when 
the well-filled bags are hoisted on young shoulders, or 
piled on light traps waiting close by in the street—and 
off they roll or run to the post-office. Charley himself 
staggers out of Biack-Horse Alley, looking, with a huge 
bag upon his shoulders, like a very great bird with a 
very small pair of legs, and in six and a half minutes— 
the exact time allowed—-shoots his body into the 
aperture at St Martin’s le Grand, and, catching up the 
emptied bag, which flies out upon him the next moment, 
walke leisurely away. 

Charley knows now that the immediate hurry is over, 
and, in spite of the rain which still continues to drizzle 
down, he has a game at bolstering a comrade with his 
empty bag, in which friendly interchange of civilitics 
the two together make their way, not back to Black- 
Horse Alley, but to their master’s shop, at which they 
arrive before it is open, and before the neighbours 
are up. Here they mect half-a-dozen more boys, 
distributers hired by the weck to do a few hours’ work 
in the morning, in the delivery of newspapers to sub- 
scribers. The post-office, which will carry a stamped 
newspaper 100 or 500 miles for nothing, will not 
carry it a short distance without payment of a 
penny, and therefore the newsman has to deliver by 
private hand all papers within the limits. For this 
responsible commission, there are always plenty of 
candidates among the London boys; and here are 
half a dozen of them this morning waiting the arrival 
of the muster with hig budget. Vending his advent, a 
the rain peppers down unceasingly, they wrap their 
bags round their shoulders, and, arranging themselves 
in arank under the projecting eaves of the shop-window, 
commence the performance of an amprompta overture 
with their heels agaist the wooden framework that 
supports the shutters which they are polishing wath 
their backs. The neighbours know this sort of demon- 
stration well enough; it is as good a» Bow Bells to all 
within hearing, and has the effect of rousing many a 
sleeper from his hed, Day has dawned during the 
performance, and, svon after, the master’s little pony- 
cart is soen in the distance rattling over the stones. 
He jumps out of the trap almost before it has stopped, 
throwing Charley the key of the shop-door. The boy 
has the door open and the shutters down in an instant ; 
the piles of newspapers are transferred from their 
swaddling blankets tu the counter, and as rapidly us ie 
consistent with a cautious accuracy, they are allotted 
among the different distributers, each of whom, as he 
receives his complement, starts off upon his mission. 
Charicy has a round to go over, the course of which 
has been suited to his convenience, as ite termination 
will bring him within a short distance of his own home, 
where ho arrives by nine o'clock. 

Before break fast, he makes his toilet, and rubs off the 
residuum of London particular which has accumulated 
upon his skin within the last twenty-four hours. Thia 
necessary preliminary settled, he addresses hinwwelf to 
sundry logs of bread and butter, and a basin of acalding 
Coftve, which has been kept simmering on the hob for 
him. Solid and fluid are despatched with a relish that 
ie to be earned only by carly rising and out-door work. 
He talke as he eats, and tells his mother the nowa which 
has contrived to pick up in the course of the morning 
ularly about that murder over the water, and the 


‘behaviour of * the cove what’s took in cxistos 











shout i,’ | 
Perhaps he has an extra paper; and if so, he reads a 
bit of the police-reports, if anybody in. the 
neighbourhood is implicated in one of the.ceses. Broak- 
fast over, he gets back to his master’s shop, where he 
finds a bundle of newspapers ready for bim, which de is 
directed to get rid of at the railway station, if peasible. 
For a certain reason, well known to master and servant, 
he hag a decided fancy for this part of his business ; and 
he loses no time in transporting himself to an arena || 
always favourable to his branch of commerce. The 
bustle of trains arriving and departing excites his spirits 
and energies, and determined on doing business, he gives 
full scope to his lungs. ‘ Times, Times—to-day’s Timas ! 
Morning Chronicle! (Post ! Advertiser { IMustraied News f 
Who’s for to-day’s paper? Paper, gentlemen! News, 
news! Paper, paper, paper! Chronicle !—-Who’s for 
Punch?’ In this way, he rings the changes backwards 
and forwards, not even pausing while engaged with a 
customer, and only holding his peace while the station 
is vacant. Then he takes breath, and perhaps, too, takea 

a dose of theatrical criticism from the columns of the 
Chronicle, or of the last new jokes in Punch. The 
arrival of a new batch of passengers wakes him up 
again, and he is among them in a moment, with the 
same incessant song and the same activity. His eyes 
are everywhere, and he never loses a chance; he 
cherishes the first-class carriages especially, and a 
passenger cannot pop his head out of window for a 
moment, without being confronted with the damp sheet 
of the Yumes, and assailed with the ringing sound of his 
voice. Charley generally continues this traffic till 
dinner-time, which with lim is at one o'clock. Whether 
he continues it after that time, is a matter frequently 
left to us own diserction ; and a+ he has an interest in 
excreiving that upon sound principles, we may be sure 
he dove the best he can. 

The newaboys's dinnet might be deseribed in mathe- 
nuitical terms as an ‘unknown quantity.” It may con- 
sist of a warm and savoury mess, discussed at leigure 
beneath the eye of his mother, or it may be a crust of 
bread and cheese, eaten in the streets while hurrying 
shopwards from the station of a railway, or the deck of 
a stenm-boat. Sometimes he has t6 eat dinner and 
supper ‘all under one,’ cheating his appetite in ahe 
interim with a hunch of bread and a cup of coffee ; at 
other times, he will patronise the pic-shops, and dine 
upon cel or mutton pies. But, dinner or no dinner, he 
must be at the beck and bidding of his master early in 
the afternoon, to give in an account of his sales and 
stock, and to assist in the important proceedings which 
have tu be gone through before the departure of the 
evening mails. Of course, it is the object of every news- 
man to get rid, if possible, of all the papers he buys ; for 
if they are kept to the next day, they are worth only 
half-price ; and if a day beyond that, they are but waste- 
paper. The newsman, therefore, hay in one sense to 
take stock every day—in fact, oftener; and the evening 
post-hour, which is six o'clock, is to be looked upon 
as the hour for striking a balance of profit, because 
Whatever is left on hand after that hour has struck, is 
wholly or partially a loss. Newspapers which have 
been lent by the hour, have to be collected in time for 
the evening mail, or they may some of them be left for 
further hire, and go ag half-pricers next morning. 
Charley is running about on this business for an hour 
or two in the afternoon ; and it happens to-day that by 
five o'clock, or a little befure, his master bas discovered 
that he has more of one or two of the daily papers than 
he wants, and that he is short of othera, which he must 
procure to supply his country customers, It would 
be very easy to purchase those he wants, but in that 
case it might be impossible to sell those he does no 
want, and the loss of the sum they cost woukd cts- 
stitute an unwelcome drawback to the profits of the 
day's business. But it bappeus that there are a 


















of dttier newsmen in the aaue awkward predicament— 
& ptedicument which is eure te recur to most of them 
every day in the week, and which has, therefore, be- 
its own remedy, as all difficulties of the sort 

bly doin London. The remedy is the Newspaper 

» Which has its locality in no recognised or 
established spot, though it is oftener held in Catherine 
Street, Strand, or at St Martin’s le Grand, in front of 
the post-office, than elsewhere. This Exchange, it is said, 
originated with the newsboys; and though it has been 
in existence, to our rnowladee for a dozen years at least, 
boys are the only members to this hour. It consisis of 
& meeting in the open street, very rapidly assembled-- 
the parties appearing on the ground soon after four in 
the afternoon, continuing to increase in numbers until 
after five-—and still more rapidly dispersed, under 
peesure of the post-office, when the business of the 

our has been transacted. 

On the present occasion, Charley is intrusted with a 
dozen newspapers which are of no use to his euployer, 
and his mission is to replace them by as many others, 
which are wanted to go into the country hy the six 
o'clock post. He tucks them under his arm, and, it 
being already upon the stroke of five, is off towards 
*Charge as fast as he can rua He can hear the sharp 
eager cries of the juvenile stock-brokers as he rounds 
the corner: ‘Ad. for Chron.,” ‘ Must for Times. ‘Post for 
Ad.,’ ‘Herald for Ad. ‘ Ad. for News, &c., inching 
well-nigh all the changes that cin be rung upon all the 
London newspapers. Ie mingles with the throng, ar} 
listens a moment or two. At the sound of “uid. for 
Chron. he explodes suddenly with a * Here you are!’ 
and the exchange is effected in that indefinavle traction 
of time known among newsboys as ‘ two twos.” Zuncs 
for Chron. is an offer that suits him again, and again 
the momentary transfer is effected. Yhen he lifts up 
his own voice, ‘ Post for Times, Chron. for Times,’ and, 
bestirring himself, effects half-a-duzen more exchanges 
in leas time than we should care to mention—now and 
then referring to the list of his wants. and overhauling 
his stock, in order to be sure, amidst the cvertement of 
the market, that he is doing x correct trade. Le finds, 
after balf-an-hour’s bawling and bargainme, that he 
wants yeta Times and an Advertiser, and he knows there 
ia a boy present who has them to dispose of. but Charley 
has not in his stock what the other want inc vchange 
So he scts about ‘working the oracw, as he terms at: 
instead of bawling ‘ CAéren. for Zines,” which as the 
exchange he really desiderates, ie bawla Choon. for Post, 
because the boy with the 7imes wants a /‘ost for it, 
which Charley hasn't got to give; but by dint of bawl- 
ing he at length gets a Post for hia Chionté, and then 
he is in a condition to make the desired exchange 
Sometimes, he will go so far as to work the oracle’ 
three or four deep—that is, he will effect three or four 
separate exchanges Lefore he has transmuted the nows- 
paper he wanted to gct rid of into the enc he desired to 
possess—or changed bad stock into youd: by such 
intricate exploits, he has olwained amory his fellows 
the reputation of a ‘knowing young shaver ,’ and it is 
to be hoped that he gets, in reward of Iie ingenuity, 
something more substantial from his cmployer, for 
which the little family at home is none the worse. 

Before the affairs on ’Change have cume to their 
wadden conclusion, Charley is back to the shop: und 
now all hands are busy in making up the big bag, which 
must start on ite paseage to the post-ofiice, at the very 
intest, by ten minutes befure six, the distance being 
fully a nine minutes’ walk. There is the same ccre- 
mony with the evening papers as there was with the 
morning ones, and there is the same limit as to time 
ita performance. But what must be done mwa, 
of 


te done; and in a well-ordered concern, 
ich young Potter is a member, it 
toa, Before the race aguinst 
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his shoulders, and, with a fair couple efybihuaites 
sparc, is trudging steady towards 3 
Grind, We shall leave him to find bie way - 


to 
b 


which he can do well enough without us, and walk 





on before, to see what takes place at the post-cillee . 


at this particular hour of the day. 

On ascending the steps of the huge building, which, 
huge as it is, is found to ve all too small for the rapidly- 
increasing correspondence of the country, we find that 
we are by no means singular in harbouring a curiosity 
to witness the phenomena which attend upon the last 
closing minutca of the hour whose expiry shuts up the 
post for the night. The broad area betweon the lofty 
pillars that support tho roof, is peopled with some 
hundred or two of spectators, conc, like ouractves, to 
observe the ‘nultitudinous rush of newspapers and 
letters which, up to the very last moment, ate borne b: 
the living tide into the many-mouthed machine, whic 
distributes them through the length and breadth of 
tie land—nay, of the entire globe. Policemen are in 
attendance to keep a clear passage, so that the very 
last comer shall meet no obstruction in his path. The 
spectators marshal themselves on the right of the 
entrance, leaving the left tree to all who hove letters 
or papers to deposit ‘These comprise every class of the 
community, commercial and non-commercial — clerks 
from counting-houses, lawyers from the Tomple, 
messengers trow Warchouses, young men and maidens, 
old men and merchants, rich men and poor men, idlers 
and busybodies. As closing-time approaches, and the 
iNuminated dial above points to tive minutes to six, the 
crowd increases, and the patter of approaching footsteps 
in quick time thickens on the car, Sacks, of all shapes 
and sizes, bulyry and elim, arc seen walking up the stairs 
bom one Jong as bags of hops, beneath which the 
bearers stagger unstencily towards the breach; others, 
of more moderate capacity, containing but a couple of 
bushels or so of damp sheets; and others, again, of 
hardly peck measure. All discharge their contents 
imto the trap nearest the entrance, in which operation 
they are assisted by aman in a red coat, who, from 
long practice, has acquired the knack of emptying a 
bag of any size and returning it to the owner with one 
movement of his arm, By and by, as the lapsing 
minutes glide away, he is besieged in his position by 
the rush of bags, and Jooks very likely to be buried 
alive, unt) somebody comes to his assistance. The 
dage, aktast as they arrive, disappear through the wide 
orifice, and anon come fying out agai empty—you 
don't exactly sce from wheneg. ere comes a monster- 
sack, borne by two nen, which is with difficulty lugged 
into quarters, while others crowd after it, like a brood 
of cluckens diving ute the hole through a barn-door 
after the mother-ton. 

Now vs the critical niament--the clock strikes, clang ! 
- ingoabra of bulky bags; clang! the second—in go 
three more, rolling one over another, and up rushes @ 
Jawyer’s clerk, vathout tis hat, which has flown off at 
the entranec, and darts furward to the letter-box at the 
further corner, fencing lus way with a long pucket of 
red-taped foolseap, with which he nukes a successful 
lunge at the slit, and disappears; clang! the third— 
another brace of sacks have jumped down the throat of 
the post-office, and more yet are seen and heard scram- 
bling and putting up the steps; clang! the fourth—and 
m poes another bouncing bag, followed by a little one 
in its rear; clang! the fitth—nothing more, 4 breathless 
pause, and a general look of inquiry, as much as to 
say: ‘Se it all over?’ No! here comes another big bag 
dashing head-foremost up the steps; in it rushes like 
mad, when, clang! the sixth~—and down falls the 
door, cutting it almost in two halves as it is shooting 
in, and t it lies, half in and half out, jike an enor- 
mous Brobdig:..g rat caught in a murderous Brobitignag 
trap, only wanting a tail to complete the similitude. 
{ The bearer, who is in a bath of perspiration, wipes the 
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@ew from his face as he glances round with a look 
ef triumph. He knows that if there is a doubt whether 
he was in legal time or not, he will, by established 
custom, be allowed the benefit of the doubt, and that 
because the post-office could not shut his bag out, 
they are bound to take it in. He is perfectly right: 
jn legs than a minute (minutes in this case are im- 
portant), the bag is drawn in, and returned to him 
empty, and he joins the crowd who, the exhibition being 
ovcr, disperse about their business, It is a very rare 
occurrence for a bag of newspapers to arrive too late 
for the evening post. We have known it to take place 
occasionally ; but when it docs happen, we sugpect that 
if the failure were traced to its source, it would be 
found to arise from the enterprising spirit of some 
deflant newaboy, who had resolved to win a race against 
time, and had failed in doing it. Boys have been known 
before now (we have scen it done) to carry their bags 
within very good time tu what they consider a practi- 
cable distance, and then to halt, waiting for the first 
stroke of the bell, the signal for a headlong scamper 
over the remaining ground, which has to be traversed 
while the clock is striking. It may well happen occa- 
sionally that this daring experiment is not successful, 
in which case the overconfident urchin hg to return 
with hia bag unloaded, to the cousternation of his 
employer and his own disgrace. 

Charley knows better than that. We have scen him 
discharge jis Joad among the first arrivals; and now, 
in consideration of the early hour at whieh his services 
were required in the morning, his work js done for 
the day, and he strolls leisurely homeward He is 
rather tired, but not knocked up, nor anything lke 
it. There ig a substantial supper waiting him, which, 
having well earned, he has a right to cajoy, an he 
does enjoy it, without a single feeling of dissatis- 
faction. 
will have a chase with young Bull round the feun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square: or if it is wet and eal, 
there will be a pmme with the babs before the tite; o1 
if the baby should be asleep, Bull wilh get a desson in 
pot-hooks and hangers, with state and pencil for mate- 
rials, and Charley for writing-imaster; or be will have 
to spell out a column of ast week's news, subyect to 
the corrections of in teacher. ‘Phese pleasures and 


pursuits, however, cannot be protracted to a very Tate | 


hour, Early rising necessitates carly rest; and the 
boys are, therefore, despatched to bed when the bell af 
the neighbouring churcls rings out nite, Cet the news 
boy may recruit, with needful repose, the stroneth 
required for the exertions of the morrow. 

Saturday night is the bright spot in Charles’s week. 
Then he gets his wages, which go to his mother; aud 
then he can sit up as Tate as he likes, heease he ean 
get up as late as he Ukes on the morrow 5 and because 
he can do both, he will go to the play it he can aiiuiage 
to raise the necessary sixpence. He looks upon the 
drama, which he calls the *driwiner, as the grandest 
of all our institutions, and he has very original ideas on 
the subject of plays and acting. THe knows, as he says, 
Jots of tragic specches, and spouts them to Bally as they 
lic awake in bed, sometimes dropping ol! to sleep am 
the middle of a soliloguy. He has doubts whether the 
pantomime is quite legitimate, but wonders, with Billy, 
why it isn’t played all the year round--is sure i would 
draw, He knows of course that [Zan ¢ is * first-rate,’ 
and) AMacheth the same; but lus sympathies go with 
thut little pig-tailed tar in the shiny hat at the Victoria, 
who, hitching up bis canvas trousers with one hand, 


and shaking a short say cutlass in the other, hacks | 


aud hews his way through a whole regiment of red- 


Conte, who surprise him iu the smuggler’s cave, aud gets 
clear off. leaving half of his adversaries dead gn the stage. | 


The vahant smuggler is Charley’a hero, and be admires 
him amazingly, never giving a thought to the why or 
wherefore, ur suspecting for a moment that it is far 











After his repast, if the weather as dry, le | 


more honourable to work hard, as he does, ioheine 
to provide an honest crust for those who are deat 
hira, than to be the boldest smuggler that ever had 4 
valid claim to the gallows. : 








EMIGRATION TO IRELAND. 


Soon after the abolition of the corn-lawa, a good deal of 
attention was drawn to Ircland aa a promising fleld for 
emigration. Famine had pitilessly dispossessed vast 
numbers of the population, and land, we were assured, 
was to be bought at as low a price as in New Zealand, 
The opportunity seemed a good one for small capi- 
talists, notwithstanding that hints were now and then 
dropped as to the insecurity of life and property in the 
sister isle. Being myself one of this numeroys class, 
T thought I would go over and sce with my own eyes 
whether the prospect were ag inviting as we had been 
led to imagine; so when my summer holiday came, I 
shouldered my knapsack, put on my wide-awake and 
stout walking - boots, railed it down to Liverpool, 
steamed over to Kingstown, and at five o’clock on 
a suushiny morning first set foot in Ireland. 

Much reading on the subject had, I fancied, fully 
prepared me for all that might come before me; but I 
was completely taken by surprise. Devoting the first 
three or four ay» to a sight of the picturesque beantics 
of county Wicklow, I rambled from the Dargle to 
Luggelaw, the Seven Churches, the Devil’s Glen, and 
other fimous scenes, chonsing highway or byway as 
bert suited my inclination. But what a contrast be- 
tween nature's handiwork and man’s! To see such 
squalid villaces within twenty milce of the capital was 
nore than J owas prepared for; and the wretched 
qoups of buddings and ill-fenced enclosures, which it 
scommed a mockery to call farms; and the more wretched 
implements barrows without teeth, earts with two odd 
wheels, and those unyreased ; and the most wretched 
popnlation, ragged, dirty. indolent; and the swarms 
of beggars, looking more dead than alive, no specula- 
tion in their eyes, no hope, no vigour; their clothing a 
sereon of tatters, compared with which the keross of 
jthe Hottentut is a regal robe: never could I have 
pictured to myself such a state of humanity. A five 
years’ residence in America had, I thought, familiarised 
ine with miserable aspeets iu occasional glimpses of 
backwoods’ furs and settements : but they are smiling 
| and dovely in comparison with what one sees in Ireland. 
Abjectness every where prevails, On the highroad, 
within a few miles of Kingstown, I saw two little bare- 
footed Doys staggering along, carrying a bundle by a 
stick on their shoulders, and a few ragged people 
straguling by their side. ‘Phe bundle contained a 
child's corpse, aud the party formed a funeral ! 

Could it be worse than this, I said to myself, in 
Connemara? ‘Phe question would perhaps be answered 
in a fow days. Leaving Dublin, I travelled to Parsons- 
town for a peop at Lord Rosse’s monater-telescope, and 
on to Athlone, where I caught the mail for Galway. I 
thus obtained a view of the country from east to west. 
‘The sight of Roscrea, where we stopped to chango 
horses, struck me dumb for a time, till the exclamation 
burst from me: ‘What a miserable town!’ You marvel 
liow all the idle people live, of whom so many stand list- 
lussly about, as though life had no purpose, or starvation 
:no horrors. Cloghan was, if possible, more miserable, 
and Athlone itself not particularly inviting. It seemed 
preposterous to remember, that one reada of spirited 
contests in such places for the election of members of 
parliament. In the outskirts of Loughrea, a whole 
street of doorleas, windowless, and roofless cottages 
offered a melancholy specimen of eviction on a largw 
The ride, on the whole, was far from pleasing, 
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ugly: the pretty country lies among the hills, which 
tise all round the coast, and form, as it were, a rim to 
an inner region, which, though undulating in places, is 
so generally level, that the Shannon, exccpt at one or 
two parts of its course, scarcely knows which way to 
flow, To walk over such a country would be weariness 
indeed! One feature was, however, too striking to be 
overlooked: it was, that cultivation, even on the rude 
holdings of the peasantry, appcared to yicld an ample 
return in the form of luxuriant crops. 

I took a diligent survey of Galway; it is a task 
which repays a thoughtful observer. The hotel strucs | 
me as characteristic: dirt and disorder, doors that 
would not stay shut, windows that would not open, 
bells that would not ring, and a huge, gaudy ball-reum. 
The frequenters of the house must have an extraordi- 
nary capacity for drinking, for it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible to get cven a teacup that held Icss than a quart. 
In pursuance of my practice of conversing with any- |} 
body and everybody, I had a talk with Mr Crokes, the | 
bookseller, touching the demand for literature. He 
told me that he had conie to the town nine years before, 
from having read in Inglis’s work that 20,000 people ; 
were existing in Galway without a bookseller, For 
the first two years, it was vor" uphill-work, as he had 
to create a taste for reading ; but now he hes a good 
trade, and a large shop with a well-sclected stock of! 
books; so we may hope that the capital of the west has: 
left the dark ages behind for cver. ‘Lhe new college 
ought to do something for it. 

Here my work began in earnest: To waiked from 
Galway to Oughterard, the broad expanse of Lough 
Corrib, on my right, enlivening what, without it, would 
have been a dreary landscape. Arabia Petriava cannot 
surely be more stony! at all events, it cannot shew 
that constant succession of ruined cabins and cottages, | 
and abandoned farms, that meet the eye on both sides 
of the road along which T journeyed. Many had been ! 
rendered tenantless by the fantine, and more hy evic- 
tion. No curling smoke rose through the air, no sound 
of cheerful voices came to the car, no sheep browsed on 
the hills. It was as thongh a conqueror had passed 
over the country, leaving nothing but death and 
desolation behind. 

At Oughterard, Thad some hours’ conversation with - 
Mr Ropingon, the manager of the great Maran estate 
of 200,000 acres, now in the hand, of the Law Lafe-. 
Assurance Company, who have a chain on at te the 
amount of L.190,000, He was very commaunicative, 
and informed me, that when he first touk the manare- 
iment, no books had Leon kept for five years he evietid 
every tenant, and relet the holdings, taking care to 
open an account with cach individual ‘Phirty acres of 
arable land, with three or four of bog, and a few square 
miles of mountain as sheep-runs, let tor Loh a yvenr, 
with an addition, at that time, of Sa. i. the pound 
poor-rutes. Notwithetunding the severity of his mea. | 
sures, he visits even the most Jonely part of the estate 
without apprehension of danger. ‘The poople know,’ 
he said, ‘that I am willing to help them that help 
themselves. Look here,’ he added, taking a handful 
of keys from his pocket, ‘I cjected twenty fumilics this 
morning from a town-land of 200 acres, all well cropped. 
They made a great outcry, but I turned them out, and 
locked the doors; and you may take my word for it, | 
that in a day or two they will come to me and pay the ' 
year's rent and costs of the ejectment. I am uscd to | 
that sort of thing. Thcy never would pay if you didn't | 
make them.’ It was clear that a favourable opinion of 
the natives was not to be expected from Mr Robinson ; 
long experience, he added, had convinced him, that one | 
English labourer at 2a. 6d. a day would do more work, 
better, than four Irish Jabourers at 8d.; and even 
the four would need a fifth to cversee and keep 
to their task. But with all their indolence, they 
ta degree of tact and shrewdness rarely shown 
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by the English peasant, and they are quick to discover 
and play upon the weak points of their employer, 
focling him at times to the top of his bent. % 

Oughteragl presented an unusual scene of bustle, as 
the quarter-sessions were bemg held, and sevoral cased 
hizhly interesting to the neighbourhood were to bs 
tried: one, especially, in which the collector of 
rates was implicated. Were I to narrate all that Ff 
heard of this man’s tyranny and illegal exaction, it 
would not be believed; and had not the evidence been 
too universal and conclusive to admit of doubt, I should 
have deomed it incredible that such deeds contd be 
committed within a thirty hours’ journey of West- 
minster Hati. ‘The whole case was but a confirmation 
of a fact which it is impossible to be blind to in Ireland 
—that whatever may be said about governmental orror 
or malice, the Trish are their own most fatal enemies. 

The route from Oughterard: ta Clifden traverses 
the Martin estate, and the wild and picturesque scenery 
of Connemara. Apart from striking combinations off 
landscape, the prospect is dreary, and an oppressive 
sense of desolation comes over the mind on witnessing 
the signs of negleet and abandonment, the want of 
life, for sheep or cattle are rarely sven ou the hills. 
The absence of live-stock is accounted for in two waya: 
one, that the country dine not yet recovered from. the 
eflects of the famine, the other, that those who posaeas 
mmnals fear to turn then out, because of the depre- 
dations of the Chaveckers,’ as the subordinates of the 
poor-rite collectors arc named. It is ne uncoummen 
practice dor these oflicids to seize the sheep from 
farms on which they have no elain, for the rates of 
others that are indebted. There was, however, dome 
thing that relieved the dreary aapect the patches of 
enlaivacen, though few and eipable of improvement, 
were such as to indicate a fertile soil—one that would 
juake a pencrous return for the Iahowr bestowed on it. 
Even the litte plots, around the miserable eabing, 
shewed that cultivation would not by any means be 
throws away. To noted these things narrowly, for it 
was from them that Twas to form my opinion ag to the 
expedicney of secking a new home in Ireland. The 
weather, foo, was another considerations and in this 
respect, the prospect was not inviting ; it seomed to me 
that the sudden and frequent appearance of raw cold 
mista, accompanied by violent wind, woud prove 
extremely unfivounthde to agricndtimre. 

The Lindlord of the hotel at Clifden abundantly con- 
firmed all that Pohid heard concerning the oppression 








































chairman of the Union, lag testitaony may he reecived 
as official On the other Tand, be heheves the people 
around him to be essentially honest, though the famine 
bas to some oxtent haken their prmiciples 5 ax a proof, 
heonentioned that the back-door af his house was never 
oat nyht. And §t ia well known that 
the bundbler classes of Erish, especially the women, are 
free from the viecs whieh characterise sinilar clases 
in England, As for ine sxelf, though companiontess, 
1 felt no apprehensions cither in the solitudes of 
Connemara or the wilds of Mayo. 

On toiling up the stecp hill at the extremity of 
Letterfrack Bay. ] saw a garden with paths suitably 
traced, and well kept. A few yards further, stood a 
neatly-built house and shop, where a Bttle of every- 
thing might be bought, inclucing Cadbury Brothers 
chocolate ity qadreated by the Jabel in’ the window, 
The oempant was a worthy member of the Sockety of 
Friends, whose uncle. Mr Evie, ives on the opposite 
side of the road, in a house which he built for himself, 
in a pleasant spot, commanding an extensive prospect. 
Four or five years ago, the place was all wild mountain; 
now, considggable portions of it are dug and drained, 
and Jevelled’as or ag the formation of the surfate will 
permit; while, immediately in front of the house, 1» 
smooth green lawn and sl:rubberics add a charm to the 
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' jn striking contrast withthe savagencss 
ef a. Mr Bilis was a manufacturer at Bradford, in 

Yorkshire; but benevolent views, and a desire to try the 
effect of 4 moist climate on an asthmatic member of his 
family, Jed him to remove to Connemara’ His estate 
comprises 1000 acres, which he holds at 28. per acre on 
a perpetual lease; and he employs about 100 labourers, 
i of all ages, at from 4d. or 6d. a day, to 4s, 6d. a week. 
The working-hours are from six to six, with an hour’s 
intermission at nine for breakfast, and half an hour for 
dinner, at two. His chief produce is root crops— 
turnips, mangel-wurzel, and potatoes; the first in 
prodigious quantitics. The climate is unfavourable for 
grain ; it is almost impossible to grow wheat, and such 
crops as are raised do not ripen till October—six weeks 
later than in England. The appearance of the estate 
is an encouraging proof of what can be done by spade- 
labour; the improvements, however, though great, 
have not as yet proved remunerative ; 2 sufficient reason 
why a man with small capital would not succeed. 
This being the case, with a place well situated for 
obtaining sea-wrack and sand at little cost, it affords a 
datum on which to form an opinion of land situated at 
a distance from the coast. Whatever may be the result 
to the benevolent Quaker, it cannot fail to bencfit the 
people of the neighbourhood. ‘We must have atarved 
to death,’ snid one of the labourers to me, ‘if God hadn’t 
“sent Mr Ellis to keep us alive.” The benefactor con- 
siders the mind, too, as well as the body, for he has 
built a school, in which soma sixty or seventy boys and 
girls are taught by an English master and mistress, 
and in which Catholics and Protestants mingle together, 
as doctrinal matters are not included in the course of 
instruction. It was a heart-cheering spectacle; but 
when I remembered at what a great outlay it had heen 
produced, T felt lesa hopeful of accomphshing anything 
satisfactory with narrow means. 

The hotel at Kylemore is kept by the Nev. Mr Dun- 
can: he told me that, six years prior to the time of my 
visit, the place where his house stands, and all the 
reclaimed land behind it, was in a state of nature: 
ita altcred appearance shewed what inight be expected 
from cultivation. 

Tentered Kylemore with a blue sky and bright sun; 
but before T left it, the weather changed ; dense clouds 
came over, accoinpanied by thick mist, which changed 
to furious rain. And the wind blew as it can blow 
only in the west of Ircland, or the Scilly Isles. Now 
T undetstood why trees were so few, and why those few 
were bent almost double, their seanty heads stretching 
as far as possible away from the fierce north-west 
blasts; and now 1 had no difficulty in believing that 
the sen-aprny is drifted twenty miles inland, where it 
may be tasted on the windows facing the wind. And then, 
when I was kept prisoner a whole day by unmitigated 
rain, in what is called the hotel at Leenane, [ felt more 
and more doubtful about buying land in Jreland. 

Inpatient to escape, I left Lecnane early the next 
morning for Westport, intending to breakfast on the 
road; but I had overestimated the capabilities of the 
region. About half-way stood what had been described 
to me ag an ‘iligant hotel:’ it was a miserable cabin, 
without a chimney, and with Par Honan, lsensed tw 
sell Spirits, and Tatertainment, rudely scrawled on a 
board over the door. 1 looked in: dirt was every- 
where; a pig lay on the hearth; two children lay on 
the pig; while a cock, two hens, and a duck, stood 
looking very unhappy in tho middie of the floor. 
Travellers must not be overfastidious, and I thought 
bread and milk might be ventured on; but there was 
none but oat-bread; and as I cannot eat that, even 
when hungry, I had to go on without breakfast ; and 
after walking seventeen Lrish miles (twenty-one English), 
J reached Westport with a keen appetite, A labourer 







on the way kept me some time in conversation, and 
‘Was very pressing in his entreatics to have his name 
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| Year sweep across the county with more 
i lence, I felt that, to buy land in this 
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set down in my book as «, cantlidete for ecppheiyneené 
' on my farm—if I should buy one. * Sare, yer henoes, 
‘he said, ‘it’s yerself, and the likes of ye, 
wanting here. Och! if the English 
over and buy the land, ‘tie they’d make 
and give fair wages.” I had heard the same 
labourera in Wicklow, and every county 
which I had passed; and the experiences ef 
prove the sentiment to be genuine, 

The hotel at Westport is one of the best, if not the 
best in Ireland; and here I fell among a number of 
tourists and travellers, many of whom had come over 
with objects similar to my own. There was naturally 
a general exchange of notes, and as it happened, with 
very little disagreement in the results. ‘Have you 
read the Saxon?’ was every one’s inguiry, thereby 
meaning The Saxon in Jreland—an interesting volume, 
which was a good deal talked about for some time after 
its publication. Those who had read it were in the 
majority ; and it was amusing to hear the comments 
that fell from one and another on the highly-wrought 
descriptions in the book as compared with the reality ; 
and some of us doubtless felt much as George Robins’s 
innocents did, who were lured by hie glowing imagery 
some twenty miles from town, to ‘view’ one of the 
paradises which it was so often the good-fortune of the 
matchlesa auctioneer to be ‘instructed’ to sell. I had 
been much impressed, when reading the work, with the 
author’s interesting account of his first settlement 
and house-building at Ballycroy, particularly with the 
imitation and restoration of a room from the dear old 
house Icft behind in England ; and I asked one of the 
party who had been to the spot, whether he saw the 
house, and what it looked like. Much to our astonish- 
ment, he replied that this rather touching story was x 
pure fiction: there was not only no house, but no land 
-—that is, belonging to the Sazon; for he had sold it 
all, and seemed to have no other occupation than to 
jeurney frequently between Mayo and London, and sell 
Trish estates. We came, therefore, to the conclusion, 
that the Suron in Ircland was a remarkably clever 
advertisement, and that Mr Ashworth, the author, had 
made out his case with considerable ingenuity. 

At Westport, a goose can be bought for 1s. or 1s, 6d. ; 
turbots, from 2g. Gd. to 5s.; trout and salmon, from 4d. 
to 6d. per pound ; and land, for miles round the neigh- 
bourhoad, inay be had for from 10. to 208, the acre. It 
would thus scem casy to settle down, and live at small 
expense. But the cost of reclamation would have to 
be taken into the account—to say nothing of the 
isolation, of the distance from markets, and the labour 
to be expended in obtaining supplies. 


we 


us I pursued my journey through Newport to Achill. 
In going along, I caught a distant view of the place 
where the Saron’s house ought to have stood, but there 
was not the slightest aign of a building of any descrip- 
‘tion, which so far confirmed what I had heard at 
Westport. The roads here, as everywhere in Ireland, 
are excellent; the weather was as fine as could be 
tlesired; the scenery, a striking succession of mountains 
und undulating plains. Here was the very land of 
promise, and I considered it well; but when I saw the 
state of the crops, even where evident paine had been 
bestowed on the cultivation, and noticed the precautions 
taken to prevent edifices and luce Being blown 
away by the winds, which for eleven months e 
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would be a waste of capital and 
who, though willing to work, did not 


of a fature home. In 
potatoes and patches of 
by the fary of the wind, 
previous two days; and 












‘These facts were more and more impressed on me | 
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strangely mingied with dreary brawn wastcs of heath 
and bog, broken by swelling hilis or rocky ridges. 
Blacksod Bay and the numerous inlets gleamed like 
silver in the sunlight, and the shadows of the clouds, 
as they floated past, looked like dense furest-patches 
amid the verdure. Scarcely a tree was, however, to be 
seen in all the landscape—a fact which ought to have 
weight with those in search of a home, as well as with 
admirers of the picturesque. The only sign of life was 
in the villaga—the Protestant colony—at the base of 
the mouutain, and in the surge that broke solemnly on 
the smooth sandy beach. It was a beautiful, a glorious 
prospect; but I came down from the hill, determined 
not to seek an abiding-place in that part of Ireland. 

I could add many particulars concerning my subse- 
quent travel to Sligo, Lew.wnderry, and round the 
Giant’s Causeway to Belisst, but uust hasten to a 
conclusion. The result of my) visit was favourable to 
emigration to this country, great in latent resourecs, 
The determination of large numbers of natives tu quit 
Ireland for America, appears to leave vast tracts open 
for the settlement of enterprising mon. Proper!y 
managed by new-comers, the ‘green isle’ will become a 
profitable pasturing region for vast flocks and herds. 
Already, there is an import of live-stock, wonderful in 
amount. On good information, 1 learned that as niany 
as half a million of Scotch sheep are brought over every 
year, for the sake of breeding; and of course, in a tew 
years hence, the tide wall turn, and mutton and wool to 
an immense extent will be shipped to England. ‘lo all 
appearance, Ireland js destined to be a kind of Australia 
to Great Britain—a great pasturing country, with the 
advantage of being at the very doors. Fully alive to this 
fact, and stimulated by the present Ligh price of buteher- 
mieat, considerable numbers of English and Scotch 
farmers have entered on leases of and. and broueht 
skill and capital to hear on what was formerly under 
the poorest process of tillage. ‘To persons of moderate 
meat, it might be advantageous to lease or purchiise 
Jand in one of the central counties, not far from a rail- 
way, and devote themselves tu the busin s+ of supplying 
the English markets with eggs, poultry, und beef. No 
doubt, difficulties in this or any other kind of farming 
require te be encountered: but amoung these cannot 

reckoned the ill-will of the native population, 
ish are an industrious and weoll-disposed people 
awhen properly treated, and will readily give u fair day's 
work for a fair day’s wage. Shame on those who, 


by maltreatment, have caused them 19 go in quest of | 


subsistence beyond the Atinutic! 

Whatever Ireland once waa, and nutwithetanding 
the squabbles which are still associated with its 
affairs, it is very certain that it is a rapidly im- 
proving country, and that principally by the sale 
of land under the Encumbered Estates Act. From 
the first operations of this act,’ in February 1450, to 
August 1852, more than 2000 petitions have peen 
lodged for the aale of estates, and more than 2000 
conveyances executed : 4062 lots had been gold ty 2455 
purchasers, by which the former number of proprictors 


twentieth of the island--hae changed hands. The 
proceeds of the sales amounted to L.7,000,000. The 


greatest quantity of land sold was situate in Galway ; 
buyers were 106 English, 8 Svota, 1 Ameri. 
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‘ be claoet ae gentry, 36 
manufacturers, and 20 farmers. It thas sggsats 
professed agriculturists have net been ‘ 
parchasers, Capital has been invested, with a. 
8 profitable return; and at present, I know of na 
of the British Islands where :aoncy can be more 
vantagoously laid out in t: acquisition of 
property. 
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THE PIN-HOLE. 


Axong the many traditions held in reverence by the 
descendants of the Lady Mary Chobham, there is one 
of pecuhar interest.--The afternoon of an unrivalled 
summer day was verging towards evening; long 
shadows were cast on the turf; a gentle breezo stirred 
the thousand icaves overhead, and rippled the surface 
of the river Wear, which, ponded back, formed the 
really magnificent shect of water that constituted ono 
of the chief ornaments of Wearscote, the ancestral 
domain of the Chobham finily. 

A pleasure-boat, into which the dripping oars had 
only recently been drawn, rocked on the bosom of the 
hace; and on a rustic seat on the margin ent two young 
people, who had been loitering away the whole day in a 
state of entire felicity. The Lady Mary was at that time 
not more than fifteen, and rather childish in appearance, 
with long fuir hair flowing in infuntine carelesences and 
grace, clear delicate complexion, lange eyes that sought 
the ground ; the whole contour hardly giving promise 
of that exquisite Joveliness which in after-days shone 
unrivalled in the court of George LT. Her dress was 
that of a child —a simple white frock, with a broad 
blue crape sash; a comfortable German bonnet, with 
its dcop tippet or cape. 

The young girl was slightly thrown back on the 
sent ; and whilst her companion held her lett hand, the 
right was busily engaged in forcing the gold pin that 
had fastened her sash in and out of the hard oak arm 
of the park chair. This she did ina sort of unconscious 
manner, though every now and then the blood would, 
rush uta her cheeks, and her efforts become almost 
spasmodic, With infinite difficulty, at such times, a 
speck of wood might be foreed out, almost big enough 
for the cricket-ball of a note. Perseverance, however, 
did much, and the pin-hole attained more and more of 
aw respectable depth and shape. The young man by 
the Judy Mary's side wag iu reality not much older 
than herself; but the hardships of a seafaring life, the 
constant change of climate, und the real service he had 
already secn, gave hint an appearance of age and 
manhness. He had entered tue navy at thirteca, and 
wis how enjoying a short Icave of absence. Dressed 
in the stiff uniform of the service, Arthur ‘Townsend 
had no wdventitions advantages: but if you looked in 
lis face, its high resolution and great mental power 
shadowed out the future companion of Nelson and 
Collingwood. You might almost have read his part in 
Trafalgar. And now he was warming with the sub- 
ject most interesting to him; and that voiec of singular 
sweetness, destined ‘to shout anid the shouting crew,’ 
was telling to earnestly attentive cara, of moonlight 
watches on the tideless Merhiterranean ; of stormy con- 
flicta in the Bay of Biscay ; sy, and of the cannon’s roar 
—of conflict, and death, and victory. The Lady Mary, 
with head declined, and little hand working dillgently 
with the gold pin, listened with breath almost sas 
pepled to the account of the gallant aod smecessfal 
defence of Gibraltar: she scemed to sec the red-bot 
balla. they fell on the enemy's ships and batteries ; 
and the fluxh on her check came and went more rapidly 
as the narrator described the during deeda, tha momenta 
of peril, as the victors braved everything to rugh to the 
rescue oftheir bafficd foe, maddening and perishing in 


from Calcutta. Of these, 58] their burniag ships, no longer considered as enemics, 
and its neighbourhood, and 11 from} but ss suffering fellow-creatures; and her heart 
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H gwelled within her as she instinctively recognised, felt, 
greet the little that was indicated, how large a 
sttere the narrator had in these events. And then 
Arthur Townsend described softer scenes: coral islets 
formed under sunny skies, where the flamingo was 
wading in the still lagoon, and the palm-tree saw its 
feathered top reflected; scenes of quiet beauty, like a 
still evening after a stormy day ; and the check grew clear 
and pale, and the wonder-working little hand rested; 
but in these communings, there was no talk of self. 

Night had crept round, and finally closed over Wears- 
cote; the morning hours were even approaching, but 
still Lady Chobham meditated in her library. Living 
in courts, the intimate friend of politicians, acute and 
far-secing in all things, the aspect of public affairs filled 
her with anxicty. There were discontent and disunion 
at home; abroad, the nations were still staggering under 
the effects of the French Revolution; the course of 
Bonaparte was beginning. Nor was she insensible to 
the dangers attending the career her gallant young 
kinsman had so well begun. On the morrow he would 
depart. When, how should she sce her sister's son again? 
Now she considered the two children were at rest; 
hours had passed since their bright unthinking good- 
night. She was roused by a most unuiistakable step 
—one acquired only by those whose walk is over 
the unsteady waters ; and young Townsend entered. 
There was neither hurry nor anxiety in his manner, 
and the strong will suppressed all emotion. Quietly, 
respectfully, he told bis aunt that he loved the Lady 
Mary, and that he intended to marry her. ‘There was 
great fecling; there was earnest purpose; there was 
nothing ridiculous in the declaration of the boy-lover. 


He rather expressed his conviction of what would be, | 


than asked sanction or assistance, 

Lady Chobham was, to say the least, greatly puzzled; 
she thought the proposition absurd ts probabilities 
amall, The youth was entemng ona life of difficuity 
and danger; years might clapse before he would see his 
native land agains and then, world be be a match for 
her child? Rank, fortune, were alike madequate. Phe 
mother’s eye foresaw Che splondour of wotanhood into 
which the young girl would) develop; she did not 
vaderrate her great advantages of wealth and connec. 
tion; and here was a suior-boy almost claiming her. 
She looked up: in the calnt clear eye, the self-reliant 
unple brow, the hero xtood revealed; she doubted not 
his future or Jue destiny, He might die; but, living or 
dying, every one connceted with him would be ennobled. 
The fulfilment of lis hope was unlikely, but she would 
not send her sister’s child away in sorrow. 

‘Arthur,’ she said, and cye and lip quivered ; my 
child is happy in your love; hereafter you will under- 
stand more of her worth, her position, anid its require- 
ments. You must entirely deserve her; till vou do, 
do not attempt to win her. Lohiave but one stipula- 
tion: no word of what has passed between us must 
disturb her peaec, until sou can become her husband.’ 
Strange word to a boy of sixteen, stranger still that 
it did not seem incongruous; and he accepted the 
terme. Long before the rest of the world was stirring, 
he again visited the seat by the river-head, and made 
prize of a small portion of a blue crape sash that had 
been left waving in the breeze ; and by sunrise he had 
joined his ship at Portsmouth. 

The Lady Mary returned to school. It was observed 
that for sume time she paid marked attention to her 
geographical studies ; and walking her measured pace 
round the dull London squares, her thoughts were 
often on the broad Pacific, or coasting the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘Time passed on, and these things faded. With 
a delicate: refinement, she stood the acknowledged 
[P beauty of the day. But ashe lived in stirring times, 
" aad hers was no apirit that could live for itself alone. 

In all the daily occurring public events, she took 
‘am absorbing interest. Suitors came and went: she 
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never seemed to have apy but kind and. gracious. 
words of refusal to give them. She could not ascoant 

for it herself. From time to time, she read with inte-. 
rest, but without emotian, the glowing joe of 
Arthur Townsend’s prowess and rewards, er 

his name coupled with all that her country valued end 

honoured, and she felt glad and proud that she was. 
related to him. Twice he had returned, and they had 

met with pleasure and unreserve on her part; but 

they had never been at Wearscote together again. And 

still more years passed, and with them came sorrow: 

her mother did not live to see the end of the romance. 

And now even that trial was over; and at five-and- 

twenty, the Lady Mary was in the possession of great 

wealth, every personal charm in full perfection, but 

still wandering, fancy free, by the side of the river 

at Wearscote. 

And again it is a summer evening, and again the 
Lady Mary is sitting on the chair by the side of the 
lake, and again, earnestly, respectfully, by no mean 
cavalier, is a suit she has often heard before urged on 
her. The affections of the Lady Mary are disengaged ; 
she almost fears it is selfish to feel so indifferent; 
ought she not to give some encouragement, some hope ? 
She wavers i her refusal ; assuming the same attitude 
in which she had listened to another voice ten yeare 
before. Her eye rests on a small speck in the arm of 
the chair; a crust of paint has been recently rubbed 
off; and with a sudden rush and bound backwards, 
memory takes in the whole scene when that small 
hole was nervously bored. All the very words then 
uttered come back, and with them 2 feeling that she 
dare not accept or encuurage any offered love. 

True to his promise and to himself, Arthur Towns- 
end returned. His country paid, m wealth and honours, 
part of the debt of gratitude she owed him. He 
met the Lady Mary on equal terms: how he sped in 
lis wooing, is matter of history. In an old cabinet, a 
small piece of onk, delicately perforated, and wrapped 
in a portion of blue crape, was found, and then this 
impertectly-told little stury came out. 





ENGLISH GARDEN-PRUITS, 


Tue pear and the apple tree, now coming into blossom 
in the great orchards of England, and filling the eye 
with beauty, may be said to be the most truly bagonal 
of our frint-bearing plants. Toth are of the ame 
genus, that called Pyrus, and belong to the natural 
order Rosacea, forming a part of the fifth section 
Ponwa. As the history of these two divisions of 
this genus for a part of their course runs parallel, we 
will for a time speak of them together, and hereafter 
take up those points on which they differ. e 

The fruits ofall plants of this tribe are called pomes, 
as we have seen that of the stone-fruits to be drupes, 
and of the bramble and some others bacca, or berries. 
The structure of a pome is very different from that of 
cither a drupe or a berry, It is the tube of the calyx 
grown fleshy, including within it, and forming one 
baly with, the carpels, which are usually five, with 
bony or gristly walls, enclosing one or more seeds. 
Around this secd-core is a mass of cells, which, if 
you placo a slice under a microscope, present @ 
beantifrl appearance as their juicy and shining con- 
tenta burst from them. ‘These contain the acids, 
saccharines, and other matters which give their 
peculiar flavour to the fruit; and at the margin is 
the rind. which formerly was the cuticle of the 
calyx. So far the general features of both fruits are 
alike; but there is a difference in the arrangement of 
the cells which form their substance ; and in the pear 
are deposited some particles of gritty, etony material, 
called by Grew ‘tartareous knots or grains,’ which are 
not found in the apple. Most of these are round. 
are thinly scattered towards the outer part of the fruit, 
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# cettixe of some peara, coliere so closely as to form almost 
“®-etohy core; and thus, as Grew says, ‘the pear is 
“yinfure’s preface or introduction to the plum.’ The 
i beauty and regularity of all these cells and 
“tartareons knots is very striking. 

Both the apple and the pear appear to have been 
cultivated in very ancient times, and to have been 
held in great estimation. In the Canticles, it is said: 
‘ As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, su is my 
beloved among the sons.’ Pliny speaks of some apple- 
trees which yielded more profit to their owners than a 
small farm, ond mentions twenty-nine Kinds as culti- 
vated in Italy about the beginning of the Christian cra. 
The pear is named by the carlicst writers as abounding 
in Egypt, Syria, and Greece, where it was dedicated to 
Minerva. ‘Trees of both species live to a great age; 
though the pear, from being less the prey of insects, 
and from other causes, ig said to outlive the apple. An 
authority quoted by Evilyn gives 900 years us the 
probable term of an apple-tree’s life- 300 for growth, 
300 for standing, and 300 for decay. Such calculations 
cannot of course be accurate, but they may approach 
the truth. 

The pear (Pyrus cumn oes) grows wild in woods 
and hedgerowa in some of the counties of Eneland, 
especially in Sussex, Somersci, and Devon. It 1s a tall 
slight tree, of very clegant appearance. ‘The blossoms, 
which grow in lax clusters, are of snowy whiteness, 
wholly untinged with any colour; the leaves of a tine 
gteen, deeply and doubly serrated, amd of al very 
peculiar form. The branches are armed with strong 
spines, more than two inches mo dength, and) proper- 
tionally thick; an appendage of which all cultivated 
species are wholly devoid. Gerard's account of this 
tree is quaint and graphic; he says, it is ‘great upright, 
full of branches for the most part pyranudes-like, or of 
the fashion of a steeple, not spread abroad, as is the 
apple or crab tree: the tintber of the trunke, or body 
of the tree, is very firme and solid, and hhewise 





smoothe; a wood very fit to make divers sorts. of 


instruments of, as nlso the hattes of sundric toules to 
work withall; and likewise serveth fo be cut mto pany 
kinds of moulds, not only such prints as these figures 
ure made of (namely. the curious plates which adorn 
hig herbalj, but also many sorta of protty tuies for 
coifes, brestplates, and such like, Used amongst our 
English gentlewomen. He gives us the names of sx 
varieties, which, af Eorepeat them, will, bE fear. not le ul 
my readers to a very covctous desire to partake of such 
delicacies. They are, the Sareat choke-peare’ (Pyrnn 
strangutatorium), the ‘small choke-peare,’ the * wild 
hedge-peare,’ the ‘wild crab-peare,’ the *lowsie wilde 
peare,” and the ‘crowe-peare.” He says: ‘in taste they 
differ among themselves in divers points—-some are 
sharpe, sour, and of an austere taete: some more 
pleasant; others harsh aud bitter; and some, of such a 
choking taste, that they are not to be eaten of hogs, 
and wilde beasts, much tess of men.’ Yet. as of rade 
and uncultured nations of men have sprung some 
of the most civilised which now adorn the face of the 
earth, so of these rough and choking pears are pro- 
duced all the rich and juicy fruits of that name which 
now exist in our land; fruits which far exceed the 
luscious dainties of India, and would be prized above 
any which flourish in eastern lands, if they could 
there be brought to perfection. But it is in tem- 
perate climates alone that these valuable trecs attain 
any luxuriance, or their fruits any flavour. How early 
the was cultivated in England is not known; 
bat te is probable that it was befure the time of King 
Jobn, as there is a tradition that he was poisoned by a 
dish of pears presented by the monks of Swinsted. 
There is an entry in an account-book of Henry VIEL, 
‘to a woman who gaff the kynge peres, twopence;’ 
and in old‘writers we often hear of ‘wardens’ and 
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og akme for 
pears. They were formeriy considered to be ati, anti’ 
dote against the poison of ‘venomous mustrooma) and 
also a2 drink of perry to be good against'a surfeit af 
mushrooms. pa 
We haye scen that the wood of the poar-tree ie 
valuable for many uses. In Persia, where the religion, | 
which is Mohammedan, forbids che use of gold or silver 
utensils for table-servics, this wood is employed tu make 
very beautiful spoons. The leaves atford a yellow dye, 
and may be used to tinge cloths of a blue colour with 
green ; but the great value of the pear consists chivtly in 
the richness and excellence of its fruit for the deasert, 
and in its expressed juice, which makes that very deli- 
cious beveraze called perry, which is still made in the 
cider counties of Hereford and Wercester, though not 
how in so great quantities as formerly. Worlldge, a 
writer of the seventeenth coutury, saya that there was a 
pear-troc growing at Ross, in Herefordshire, in 1675, that 
waa tas wide in the cirenmierenee as three men could 
enconipass with their extended arms; and of so large a 
head, as that the fruit of it yielded seven hogeheads of 
yerey ino one year.” Worcester, Hereford, Somerset, 
wid Devon, are the prime cider and perry counties of 
England. ‘The perry is, however, chiefly made in the 
two former; and ranch both of that aud of cider is 
etported to the West Indies and ..mericea, na also to 
India, ‘The poar often yields fruit in years when the 
apple fils, but both produce very uncertain craps 
and the differenee between a good and a bad apple year 
often the difference of several hundred pounds more 
or less to the cultivator, The arms of the city of 
Worcester are argent a fesse between three pears sable. 
Of the flavor of the wid-apple, or of ita attractivencas 
asa article of food, alas! we can say but tile. Dyrua 
madus, the common crab, is the only apple indigenous 
in England, and the iruitait bears is of a moat hiursh, 
austere character, Cultivation entirely altera the 
character of the apple, dt scams probable that. this 
fruit was cultivated in England by the Saxons, if not 
even atoan earher period by the Romans. ‘The finer 
kinds of table-fruit seem to have been of much later 
introduction, ‘Phe pippin was “brought from over 
seas’ in the reagn oof Teary VIEL; althoagh Stink 
epeare. ban tthe anachronisni makes Justice Shallow 
say! You shall sce mime orchard, where, in an 
arbour, we wall cat a dust year's pippin, of my own 
pratuing . and again, in the Merry Wrees of Waedsor ¢ 
‘TW make an end of dianers there's yapping and 
cheese ta come 5" the times of these plays being more 
than a century carher, The cider orchards began 
to be planted an the veagn of Charles [0 Mvelyn, in 
his Sqfeaq, carnestly presses the superior advantages: 
of the enlture of Cder-friits ne preference to hops. * It 
is litth: more than an age.’ says he, ‘sinee hops (rather 
ao medien! thin alimental vegetable) transnited our 
wholeseme ate mito beer, which doubtless mich altered 
our constitutions, &¢. 5 and afterwards: ‘it was by 
the plain industry of one Tarra (a fruiterer to King 
Henry VIEL) that the fields and environs of about 
thirty towns in Kent only were planted with fruit, to 
the universal benefit and general amprovement of that 
county to Uns day; as by the noble example of my 
Lord Seadamore, and some other pible-spirited gentic= 
men yn those parts, all Merctordshire is become, in a 
manner, but one entire orchard.’ The beat apple-gardens 
in England, more expecially those of the cider distrigta, 
have been observed by geologists ty follow the tract of 
red kandstone which stretches across the ishand from 
Dore ushire to Yorkslure: in Ireland, the best orchards 
are on limestone gravel; and in Scotland, there are few 
that are not on sume soil more or less calcareous, A. 
good apple year is a scason of great profit to apple- 
growers, tui it is also one of a most demoralising 
tendency tv the poor, for the cheapness of cider, their 
favourite beverage, leads them in many cases to indulge 









' givit to excese; and many « drunkard many trace the be- 
| @inaing of his downward course to s time when his want 
self-denial led kim to abuse God's gracious gift of 


oe 
ty to his own disgrace and ruin, and to commence 


1 a which it is easier to begin than to lay aside, 


I remember one year in which apples were so abundant, 
thet the coopers could not supply casks to contain the 
cider, and tanks were made to hold the surplus 
quantity of liquor, which flowed in streams from the 
glutted presses. In that season, heaps on heaps of fruit 
jay beneath the trees till after Christmas, from defi- 
ciency in the number of hands and instruments needed 
to bruise and prepare them, so that the whole air was 
impregnated with the heavy smell of apples, which in 
many instances produced disease ; and good cider was 
that year sold at the Ring’s Muuth—thus the press is 
provincially termed—as low as half a guinea a hogs- 
bead. The quantity of apples required to make a hogs- 
head of cider, is from twenty-four to thirty bushels ; 
and in a good year, an acre of orchard will produce 
somewhere about 600 ‘bushels, or from twenty to 
twenty-five hogsheads. 

In Somerset and Devonshire thero are customs of 
ancient date connected with apple-trees. In some 
placea, they are observed on Old Christmas-day; in 
others, a few days later; and although they slightly 
vary in different places, yet in main points they agree. 
‘The farmer whose orchards are to recvive the benofits 
of the ceremony, gives a grand supper; then, at about 
ten o’clock (or, in some places not till twelve), men, 
women, and children, adjourn to the scene of action, 
in some districts carrying with them cider in buckets, 
with roasted apples flonting in it, with which the trees 
are pelted ; in others, this part of the ceremony is not 
observed, but a supply of bread and toasted Cieese is 
carried into the orchard, and all the party aasemble 
under one of the best apple-treog, A boy is then 
sented on the branches, and cries out: ‘'Pit-tit—- 
More to ¢at!’ representing the character of a tom- 
tit; on which they hand up to him some of the bread 
and cheese and cider. The whole party, who are 
supplied with little cups, then stand round the tree, 
and siug: 


Here's to thee, good apple-tree, 

To bear and blow apples enow, 

This year, next ycoar, and the year after, too: 
Hatfuls, capfuls, three bushel in bagfuls, 
And pay the farmer well. 


They then drink round, and fire a salute to the tree, 
rmoaking all the noise they can with pistols, old blander- 
busses, or other firearms: or failing these, with explo- 
sions of gunpowder, placed in holes bored in pieces of 
wood, accompanying their salute with loud checring, 
and firing at the brinches of the apple-trees. In some 
neighbourhoods, « libation of cider is poured out at the 
Toot of the tree, but this ia not invariable, ‘The party 
then again stand round, and, with another cup of their 
favourite cider, sing, aa a concluding toaat : 


To your wassail, aud my wassail, 
And joy be to our jolly wassail, 


‘This custom ie called wassail, and the people spenk of 
Meeting to ‘blees the apple-trecs.’ 

We have loft but little space for the remaining species 
which are classed under the head Pomes, and muat 
therefore but glance at them. They consist of the 
quince (Cydonia vulgaris), and but few others, The 
quince is scarcely to be considered indigenous in 
England, but, nevertheless, it grows wild, and abounds 
in some parts of Sussex. The fruit, which is of much 
the atme form and structure as the apple, is considered 
to have medicinal qualities; and of it wine is made, 

& sort of marmalade, which by seme people 
, & much liked as a flavour to the apple in pies. 
Some old writer sya: ‘Marmalade of quinces ix tovth- 





pleasant subacid fruit. It is a rather large tree, with 
seven-lobed serrate leaves, and bearing loose terminal 
tufts of white flowers, which produce bunches of some- 
what pear-shaped berry-like pomes. These are ripe 
about November, and are then sold in the markets, 
though they are gathered some weeks before they are 
ripe. They are a treat to children and the poor, asa 
large bunch may be bought for a half-penny, and the 
flavour is very agreeable. It is a custom at Kindford, 
in Sussex, and probably elsewhere in that county, for a 
damsel who wishes to encourage the attentions of a 
suitor, to hang a bunch of this fruit in her chamber- 
window, as a token that he is accepted. 








NAMES AND FORTUNES. 

Taat there is a connection between the name and the 
fortune no author will doubt—and certainly no pub- 
lisher; since a captivating title is admitted by all to go 
& groat way in launching a new book into profitable 
sale. She inventors of new shirts, razors, patent medi- 
vines, and many other things in this struggling, striving, 
competing world, know well enough what’s in a name; 
and they shew that they do so by the long Greek com- 
pounds they adupt to signalise their commodities 
withal before the eyes of the multitude. And what 
husband docs not prefer addressing the partner of hig 
heart by some such gently - breathing appellative as 


‘Emily, my love,’ to Grizzle, my dear?’ But our hint | 
at present is to speak of the names of ships, which | 


would scent in anany cases actually to prophesy their 
fate. We were once conversing with a military friend, 
now @ general officer, who was giving us an account of 
Sir James Saumarez’s failure in the Bay of Algeciras 
at the time our informant was at Gibraltar. The 
flannibal, seventy-four, he told us, got on shore among 
the rocks under the batterics, and was obliged to sur- 
rendcr to the enemy ; while the description he gave of 
ber captain, who was iil in a fit of the gout, sitting on 
his chair upon the quarter-deck with his feet laid up, 
and storming at his crew in the midst of the deadly 
shower of shot that fell on all sides, was exceedingly 
graphic, and great were the narrator’s lamentations at 
the disaster. 

‘How could it be otherwise?’ said we coolly. 

“Why? What do you mean ?’ 

‘Who could expect any other fate for a vessel with 
the ill-omened name of Hannibal?’ was our reply. 
Our triend was convinced at once. : 

When Lord Nelson hoisted hia flag on board the 
Victory there was not a man in the fleet who did not 
feel his heart twice as strong for battlh—ney, that 
defeat was impossible under such auspices, for sailors 
are proverbially superstitious, 

What was the ship in ali the British navy which 
was destined to receive the surrender of that prodigy 
that had been breathing out the flames of war, and 
vomiting fire trom the throata of his artillery 
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wars: ‘ Bella geri it nullos habitura triumphos, 
for triumphs were never allowed at Rome to victories 
obtained in civil commotione. Now though the battle 
of Culloden was a great benefit to the kingdom, inas- 
much as it put an end to civil strife and set the nation 
at rest, yet the blood which drenched that plain wa: 
the blood of Britain’s own sons, and should be weyt 
over as a nece: severity, not regarded as a name 
to be decked with the laurels of triumph, and as such 
used to give its prestige to a ship of war. 

The first English man-~of-war was named the Great 
Harry, the second the Lyon; and we may here observe, 
that the latter vessel was a capture from the brave 
Scotsman, Andrew Barton. Both these vessels were 
as fortunate as their names might seem to imply: the 
Ligon— the significant emblem both of Englud and 
Scotland—shared in the glory of defeating the Spanish 
Armada; the Great Hurry was a3 renowned aa our 
present gracious sovereign for being attended by fair 
weather; and it might be e- ssidercd a good omen for 
the British navy, that no 11-fortune ever chance! to 
the first royal ships upon recor! But the destiny of 
ships and monarchs was to expericnee a scrious change 
in the next century. The unhappy Charles 1, before 
the breaking out of the civil wara built a noble vessel, 
and called her The Soverciqn of the Seas. She was, we 
learn, 238 feet long, 48 feet in her main breadth, in 
height 76 feet. She hore five lanterns, the largest of 
which was capable of holding ten persona upright! 
She had eleven anchors, and was of 1637 tons burden. 
Her sides were curiously carved antl painted in black 
and gold; upon the stern stood # figure of Cupid 
bridling a lion; upon the bulk-head, forward, were a 
group of statues representing the Virtues, This sca 
‘sovereign’ shared a fate bearing an ominous similarity 
to that of her royal master: always victorious against 
foreign foes, she was burned by an incendiary while 
in dock. 

The Royal James, named after James, Duke of York 
—afterwards the deposed ames I1.—was blown up im 
the great sea-victory over the Dutch, Muy 28, 1672, 
in Southwold Bay, on the coast of Sussex. In her 
perished the great Earl of Sandvwoh, ‘who preferred 
devoting himself to death rather than set the cxample 
of deserting his ship.” We can scarec's avoid being 
struck by the strange coincidence betwen the fate of 
this ship and hia from whom she took her name, and 
also between that of her gallant admiral anid those who 
suffered and perished for the sake ut the living ‘ Royal 
James’—beginning at Kalliecrankie and ending at 
Culloden. And whilst we are speaking of slups named 
—as they so commonly are, and hay been—after 
individuals (royal or loyal). we must not omit the 
bark Raleigh, fitted ont aud called after his family | 
name by the t Sir Waller, and intended to assist | 
his half-brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his North 
American researches. his vessei sailed with Sir 
Humphrey, and, we are told in the sad record of his 
fate, ‘appeared to predict the fatal termination of the 
expedition by returning in Iess than a week to Ply- 
mouth, through a contagious distemper which svized 
on the ship’s crew.” She was lost on a similar expe- 
dition to the one which hastened Sir Walter's most 
wmimerited doom. 

Under better auspices, ‘gloricas old Benbow’ em- 
parked in the Benbow frigate, his own vessel, in 1646, 
in her laid the foundation of hie future fortunes by 
of the strangest decds on record in the chronicle 
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the seas. We ee ee le 
though, ¢xoept inasmuch a5 ip was 3 
pata ip rong ere ore meron 


galiant litle frigate wae attacked im ar peamge 
Cadiz by s Salee rover of double her sian, and! made 
brave defence. The Moora boarded ere wok: 
quickly beaten back with the loss of 
whose heads Captain Benbow ordered to be cat 

thrown into a tub of pork-pickle. When he 

at Cadiz he landed, accomparted by his negro 

who carried the Moors’ heads in a sack. He wee 
stopped hy the officers of the revenue, who desired te 
know its contents. Benbow answered: ‘Salt provisions 
for hia own use.” They insisted on seeing them; and 
on being refused, compelled Benbow and his man to go 
with them before the magistrates, who were thea 
sitting not tur off. The Spanish podesta treated the 
Englishman with great civility, told him he was sorry 
to be obliged to make a point of such a trifle, but that 
the aack could not be permitted to leave the custom- 
house without haying been inspected. ‘1 told yon,’ 
said Benbow sternly, * they were salt provisions for my 
own use. Cwsar, throw them down upon the table; 
wad, gentlemen, if you like them, they are ut your 
service |” 

The Spaniards were surprised and startled aa the 
ghaatly trophies rolled before them, and cagerly asked 
their lnatory, We may suppose the recital was made 
willingly, a3 one can divine no other motive for Captain 
Benbow’s whim than that of makirg the action public, 
untess, indeed, the whole affair wax a mere seaman’s 
frolic. Its consequences were momentous, however, to 
him, The magistrates sent an account of the whole 
matter to the court of Madrid, and Charles IL, then 
king of Spain, desired to seve the whiuasical ‘sea. 
captain.” Benbow went to court, was received 
graciously, and dismissed with a handsome present. 
Charles of Spain also wrote in his behalf to King James 
IL, whe, on his return, took him inte his own service ; 
and thus he exchange the lucky ttle Benbow for « 
ship in the royal nuvy of Emglind, 

The Zencess Churlott’ was numed after the beloved 
and ill-fated beiresa of England; and King Leapold and 
his tate majesty —then Duke of Clarence—had aignified 
their watention of being present at her launch. Great pre- 
paretions were made for the reception of the royal guests, 
and immense numbers ot people had assembled in the 
dockyard. ‘The day waa bright, clear, and promising. 
Suddenly, and without any known cause, the sca rose 
rupilly with a heavy swell, forced open the dock gates, 
pwept away the unfortunate men still engaged about 
the ship, and bere the Princess: Charlotte upon the 
heaving waters, xelf-launched, amid a cry of horror which 
these present at the fatal moment never forget: the 
bridge above the dock had broken, and the thronging 
multitudes upon it were precipitated into the dock 
itself, lately occupied by the ship, and dashed against 
the stocks and foating tumber, or awallowed by the 
swelling tide. L have been told by those present at 
the scene fat a more fearful spectacle was never 
witnessed, the awful catastrophe being the moro 
remarkable fiom the calm Joveliness of the day. Old 
mariners shook their heads at this strange, unhappy 
cvinvidence of death and diamay -whilst all was so fair 
and promising above and in the decp—with the sudden 
loss of er who had perished in the sunshine of prog 
perity and Juve. We remember ourselves years after- 
wards, that it was a matter of the greatest possible 
difficulty to get men for the unlucky ship so cailed. 

in the month of March 1777 Quebec was besieged by 
an American army. The (nif of St Lawrence was 
filled with ice, the 1:ver apparently impassable, - when,’ 
we read, ‘one morning the besicgers were 
by the sudden and most unexpected of 
an English sh p, which brought relief to the 


appearance of 
hopes of 


and by the supplies she afforded, and the 
great 
Her 


iit! 


succouréher appearance inspired, was in a 
measure the ‘ausc of the raising of the siege’ 


name was the Surprise, Captain Lindyce. 


e| & 





bearing, like the Culloden, a name xi 
ee off civil atelfe, waa, Like hex, srfa 
tito» vat Spithead, mt 
nie Shovel’s Jagt ship waa called “the 
A) descciahon; and wssociated as we learn it was in : 
minds with a curse pronounced on it st its departure 
from England, the name becomes singularly ominous. 
The incident to which we allude is very little known; 
indeed we heard it only as an oral tradition from the 
widow of a captain in the navy, whose family were 
acquainted with some of the actors in the tragedy. In 
those days naval discipline was severe, even to cruelty, 
and offences seldom failed of being punished according 
to the strict letter of the law contained in the Articles 
of War, be the extenuating circumstances whatever they 
might. One of the warrant-officers of the Association 
—the gunner, I think—was married to a young and 
lovely woman who was in delicate health. A few days 
previous to the ship’s leaving port, . message was 
brought him from the shore, to the effect that she was 
dying, and that she wished him to come and receive her 
last farewell. He hastened to ask leave to go on shore, 
without which of course he dated not comply with 
her request. He was refused! Some desertions had 
taken place amongst the men, and the admiral had 
given strict orders that no leave should he granted. 
The feelings of the nijscrable husband as he left the 
quarter-deck may be imagined. Night was closing in; 
it was certain that the being dearest to him: of all in 
the world would not behold the next sunrise. THe waa 
distracted at the thought, and trusting tothe increasing 
gloom for conccalment, resulved, in desperate defiance 
of orders, to cndem our to swim on shore, Watching his 
opportunity, accordingly, he leaned from the Lowasprit, 
and succeeded im gaming the boat that hal brought 
him the message, and which had not long pushed off 
from the ship. He reached the shore, gated hus home, 
and received the dyingg womans last sigh, but she 
lingered in hfe till the day-dawning, and he could net 
and would not leave her. It was consequently Jong 
after sunrise when the unhappy midi returned to lis 
ship. He was aware that he came to mect his death, 
but his scaman’s bouour forbade the thought of seeking 
safety in flight Nor was he amistaken. He was tried 
by a court-inartial— a privilege aceorded to the inferior 
oflicers— and condemned to death for disobedience of 
orders. ‘There was no merey —no reprise given! 
They hang Inn at the ufsseeratéon’s yard-arm am the 
face of the sun, and in view of hundreds of spectators 
who lined the shore; some of whom, greatly cxerted, 
it ig said, kneeled on the beach, and invoked a curse on 
the merciless ship. When brought up for cxecution, 
the condemned man requested the Chaplain who was 
in attendance to read aloud to him the 109th Psalm. 
Under the cireumetinces there was an awful sigmfi- 
cance in such verses as these: ‘Te persecuted the poor 
helpless man, that he night slay lnm that was veyed 
at heart ;’ and in the solemn curse prophesied against 
the cruel: ‘Let his days be few, and les another take 
his office, 

A solemn and fearful association was there between 
those words read aloud to the dying and the fate of 
the stern ship so called. She pershed with all on 
board on the rocks of Seilly on the night of October 
22,1707. The admiral, it has since been ascertained, 
was saved from the fury of the sen only to dic by 
the hand of a woman—being murdcred in his sleep; 
and the Association's name even has not been renewed 
—ns is generally the crse—in uny new vessel in’ the 
royal navy. 

The Ereellent, like the Viefory, was happy in the 
preatige of a lucky name. She was the first ship en- 

in the battle off Cape St Vincent, February 14, 

797, Nelson is said to have remarked as she hove in 
t: ‘Here comes the Ereellent; she is aa good as two 

to our nuniber” The Culloden being crippled 
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for the iy 
of the seas, May her name still, be ominous of 
to our country! The care bestowed gn board hey, gn 
the moral and intellectual training of the men, is sgraly 
as excellent aa her past deeds of warlike renown. 

The Dreadnought, a lucky and famous ship, has also 
a noble destiny in her age, being used as & seaman’s 
hospital at Greenwich. It is a cheerful name to meek 
the car of an invalid. 

And now, setting aside the notion that the name of 
a vessel at all influences its destiny, for many lucky 
names have perished in the waters—as, par exemple, 
the Royal George, &c.——we cannot refrain from wishing 
that all newly-built ships may be permitted to bear 
appeliations of such good omen, that if a curious 
coincidence be again found between their names and 
their destinies, it may be such as would give pleasure 
to us to remember. Sailors are, and, in spite of the 
schoolmaster afloat, probably cver will be, superstitious. 
Their hfe is spent on a wild and poctical element, that. 
rouses and stimulates the imagination; and present 
peril and uncertainty are apt to make us all cling to 
the faith of the infant world in presages and omens. 
It would surely be wise to turn this inherent unreason- 
ableness to good account, by inspiring confidence in 
their vesscl through a yallant or successful name. 

The endeavour to overcome superstition in another 
manner has proved very unsuccessful, as doubtless our 
readers are aware. We allude to the attempt to prove 
that Friday was not the unlucky day poor Jack always 
hblicved at to he. A ship was built with such an 
intention some years avo; she was named the #riday, 
was launched on a Friday, sarled on a Friday—which 
no ship cver doos---and was never heard of afterwards! 
With this curious comeidence, we conclude our gossip 
about ships’ names. 


COMPARATIVE POWERS OF LARGE AND 
SMALE ANIMALS. 


Th observing the habits of an animal, it is natura} 
somctimics to compare the speed with which it runs, 








swims, or flies, and the distunces and heights which it 
leaps, with the length of the animal itself, and the weight 
which it can sustam with its own weight. his kind 
of comparison has given rise to un exaggerated estimate 
of the activity and strength of the muscles of small 
animals, especially of insvets. Authors after authors 
have copied, without reflection, the allegations of their 
predecessors on this point, and the fallacy, ike many 
others, has gained power by repetition; so that, in 
ulmost every popular work on entomology, we find 
such statements as these: ‘When a flea jumps half a 
yard, it is.ag though a man were to leap three handred 
yards,’ ‘Ifa horse were as active as a grasshopper, he 
would clear a haystack as easily as the insect skips 
over a ten blades ;’ ‘ When a beetle sustains the weight 
of a folio, he is like a single porter with a house on his 
back’ It requires only a little consideration of the 
clementary principles of mechanics to make these 
paradoxes disappear, and to shew that thero is no 
reason to suppose that the muscular power of insecte 
ts much greater, in proportion to their size, than that 
of larger animals, There are two distinct classes of 
phenomena to be considered, which we shall take in 
their order; namely—/irst, Speed and activity; apd, 
secondly, Sustaining of weights. 

1. Speed and Activity.—If a pellet of small-shot and 
& cannon-ball be let drop at the same instant from 
the same height, In an exhausted receiver (that the 









resistance of the air may be 


| tb “Weivht in exch case’ is props 
. Stee ae that is to say, if the 
tof the cannon-ball is one hundred thousand 
' tied greater than that of the pellet, it contains also 
ome hondred thousand times as much matter to be 
moved, and therefore the velocitica acquired are equal. 
In fact, in computing the proportions which moving 
Powers bear to the masses of matter moved by them, 
we are to consider the absolute velocities produced, 
without reference to the lengths, or any other dimensions 
of the moving bodies. ‘To exemplify the application of 
this principle to the activity of animals of different 
sizes, let us suppose that an clephant and a flea, » lose 
respective masses are as one thousand muiilions +. one, 
are found to move with the same absolu!s speed; and 
to avoid the complexity which the consideration of the 
resistance of the air would produce, let us, in the first 
instance, suppose an imaginary case—namely, that the 
experiment is made in a reeciver exhausted of air. 
The conclusion to be draw. irom such an experiment 
is, that the muscular power of the flea bear. precisely 
the same proportion to its jaass whieh that of the 
elepbant does; that is to say, if the flea has one- 
thousand-millionth part of the mass of the elephant 
to move, it has one-thonsand-meibonth part of the 
muscular power to move it with, and therefore moves 
with the sane absolute velocity. ‘The effect of the 
resistance of the air is, to retard (he salle body more 
than the larger one, because the surface of Che former is 
the greater in proportion to its mass. 
find, that the actual speed of insects is generally less 
than that of larger animals, ‘Phe distance and the 
height to which an animal can leap, depend prmcipally 
on the velocity with which it can dart itself forward or 
upward at the conumencement of the spring, and are 
i modified by the resistance of the air, That velocity 
| depends on the proportion of the museular power of’ 
| the animal to its mass. If therefore. the proportion of 





muscular power to werght moa grasshopper be merely, 
the same as ina horas, it te only the resistance of die 


| air and the low position of its contre of gravity whieh 
prevent the insect from deayeng oo five-daer poate, 
conceive distinctly what is meant bs Che jar cup pores 
of a muscle, we must observe thet thas pos aris gol 
proportional to two things--the force os pull wineh 
the muscle exerts in coutracting, and the distance 
through which it can contract. Inoamaselos of the same 
material, and similar form and atracture, the force mist 
be proportional to the transverse acca of the iausele— 
the contraction to its length; hence the mosing power 
of the muscle is proportional to the product of its 
transverse area by its Jeneth--that is, simply to its 
bulk. It is thus crident that there 's po reason to 
conclude, from the speed ard activity vf tnsects, that 
the material of their nauscles is of a icre powerful 
' nature than that of the muscles of larger ammnals. 
9, Sustaining of Weights.—It ts well know 1 ta citing rs 
, that a bridge, or any other structure on a Jarge seale, 
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the plates being also of one-tenth part of the thickness. 
The bulk and weight of this nel ¥ wold’ bb ons-tiow- 
sendth part of those of the actual bridgh Sok 
be capable of sustaining one-Aundidht: 
Hence the model cowld sustain 9 ided! 
a2 compared with its bulk, than the ‘satin 
Tf insects were exact models of the largér & 
their structure of materials of the same strehg 
ought naturally, according to the principles & ’ 
explained, tv be able to sustain immensely‘ gamter fy 
loads in proportion to their bulk. In the case of beetles, f 
this power is increased by their being clothed in armdtunt'. 

It appo»rs then, on the whole, that wo have no reasore |, 
to concl oe, from the apecd, activity, or strength of 
insects, that their muscular power is either greater oF 
Jess, in proportion to their bulk, than that of larger 
animals; and that the paradoxes on this subject, which 
have been so often expatiated upon, especially in works 
of popular character, are founded on an Hlusive mode 
of ompurison. 





































TUR FORTUNES OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Ow the southern shore of an inlet of the Pacific, the 
Spanner iy, some time inthe latter part of the last cen- 
tury, erceted a Presidio or fort, consisting of a aquare 
court enclosed with mud-walls pierced for musketry, 
Within these wills were some ons all dwellings for 
ithe soldier settlers, while the centre of the area waa 
phopt ckear for their exercise. This fort, which fell 
lon, ago into ruins, was destined to play rather an 
‘important part oan the world’s tustory, fa the year 
1776, two wandering missionaries, natives of Spain, but 
Jast from Mi saeo, handed tn the bay y and under the pro- 

j tection of the military station, they founded a Mission 
at some Life distance, aud set to the work of civilising 
and Christiamsing the native tribes around them. he 
names Of these dudia daal. were Francisca Paloa and ft 
Benito Cancbou; the inissieu was called Dolores, in |! 
commemoration of the sufferings of the Virgin; and it 
} becaine the parent of many olhers dn the same country. 
The good futher: appear to teive settled quietly dov ny, 
and to have found little: diffieulty in their hubour of 
Jose, They creeted a church, with dwellings around it 
for themsclyes aad attendants, and the natives built 
them huts Ga squares ata litde distance. Not fur off} a 
sceuiir ss Pement wits Lhowlse attempted, bat proceeded 
the tenet of only a dew hous... Tt was catted Yorba 
Buen after aa her oof that mane found on the hills, 
andl csteemed for ats merdietn dl quahtics, aa well aa used 
by wey ot a osnbstitute for tea, The flest settlers there 
were don Mesico, excepting a Russia, who, being lett 
‘Dohind bya Russian stip, east an dos lot with theirs, 
(Bat the town gs net worth tathime about as yet—the 
Miswon drew every idind of prosperty to atself. Soon 
after i. organisation, suss an tutherity, it floumahed 














rapidty, veahanr all the hopes of ats founders. ‘The 
“Padians pled the mest devout confldence in the 
Padres, uibracing readily the new orelipion, ane 


Saeqainmy wath of many of the arty of cryitisstion. 
They continucd to live apart in small comimiunittes, 
| employ ing themselves in tilling the cath and other 
Clabours aber the darection af the niiwsionarien ; 
j anid for the r work, of ight hours in the day, they 


| will not sustain nearly so great a load, in proportion to | received from then food, trinkets aud rum, ‘At, 
its bulk, as a small model, though made of the same ; various times, parties of Jinhans wore provided with 
materials, and similar in cvery respect except gizce.| the proper means, and dismunad by the miasionartes, 
This ie becuse the powers of sustaining Joads, in two, that they might putsue an independent fife. But we 
similar etructures of the same material and diferent ure toll the attempt iuvariably flaled, and that the 
, aizea, are in the proportion of their respective areas, native 3 ROOner oF later returned to seck the protection 
| that is, of the squares of their lengths, while the bulks ) and guardianship of the Padres, after wasting their 
| are in the proportion of the cubcs of the lengths. For; catth and other stuck, Some iden may be formed of 
example, let us suppose a model to be made of the Bri- ; the extent of Lose operations, from tho fact, that there 

tannia Bridge, of wrought-iron plates of the same quality, belonged go this mission, at one periad, 20,000 head of 
| put together in the same manner, and of one-tenth part | cattle, 30) horses, nnd 30,000 sheep. In 1810, the 


of the dimensions of the actual bridge in every direction, | number of ( hristian baptisms had reached 3896; and 



















‘Mig1, tho period of greatest prospcrity, the whole 
‘gstimiber bad amounted to €688. From this date, a 
lace, which was greatly acoelerated 
by the Merican lution, in 1886, when the cattle 
and property were destroyed, and the Indians driven 
off by political disturbances. From 1831 to 1849, the 
number of baptisms was only 468. Of the entire list, 
it is computed that ninc-tenths were Indians, and 
the remainder Californians, or immigrants, and their 
descendants, principally from Mexico.’ 

In 1889, the secular town, if that can be called a town 
which contained only a few scattered houses, was planned 
and laid out by Captain John Vioget; and in half-a- 
dozen years it contained 150 inhabitants. About this 
time, when the war between America and Mexico had 
commenced, there began to flock to it some American 
adventurers, and in two years the population was in- 
creased by several hundreds. At the beginning of 1847, 
this slowly-moving town, whose ambition wae confined 
to agricultural pursuits, changed its name. Instead of 
Yerba Buena, it was now San Francisco; and although 
its houses were but huts of one or two rvoma, 
built chiefly of adobes, it was ordained that no hogs 
should be allowed to run at large, and no firearms be 
discharged within the distance of a mile, under the pain 
of a fine of five dollars and twenty dollars for the 
offences respectively. In this memorable year, the 
last of rural labour, tranquillity, and slow but steady 
progress, six members of council were elected by 200 
votes, a scmi-monthly mail was established to some 
southward points, and a smull steam-boat made u 
successful expedition round Wood Island. 

In 1848, the province was formally ceded by Mexico to 
the United States ; und almost simultancously a feverish 
feeling, connected with metallic riches, broke out in 
the small community. Quicksilver-mines were dreamed 
of; copper was suid to be discovered somewhere ; salt- 
petre, sulphur, limestone, coal—all, in turn, hal their 
eoera and prophets; silver, st length, became the rage 
—the whole country was beheved to be underlaid with 
the precious ore. Cold was then hinted at-—talked of 
trumpeted; but wise men Jaughed at the splendid 
illusion. Louder and louder grew the buzz, till the 
laugh was drowned in the noise; and then, almost on 
a sudden, there was no sound heard in San Francisco. 
Stores closed, and enipty houses everywhere met the 
eye. The population had almost wholly ebbed away ; 
and of the numerous placards of American industry, 
the only one prominent in the town was this: ‘Highest 
price paid here for Californian gold” ‘The temporary 
suspension of trade and business was goon followed by 
the most extraordinary activity. Adventurers from all 
nations, and merchandise of all Kinds, begun to pour 
into tho town, on ther way to the mining region. 
Buildings that had beon vacated, were filled with newly- 
atrived golt-seckers, hurrymg to the mines. Store- 
houses were in denund for mercantile purposes; and 
labour, which had been but one or two dollars a day 
prior to the discovery of gold, was not to be had at 
any price. Carpenters often refused fifteen and twenty 
dollars a day. Schools and churches were forgotten ; 
and if public meetings were held, the object was to fix 
the valuc of gold-dust, or to make plans for testing it. 
In August, immigrants began to arrive at the rate of 
600 a month. In the middle of September, the harbour 
was deacribed as crowded with shipping, the wharts 
lined with goods and merchandise, and the streets filled 
with a busy throng. Fifty persons, it was computed, 
apent the night without the cover of a roof.’ 

In September of that year, a grand event occurred 
in the history of San Francisco. ‘This was the arrival 
in the port of the first equare-rigged vessel; and no 
sooncr was it known that she was actually discharging 
her cargo, than goods of all kinds fell prodigiously in 
ge and town-lande rose from 50 to 100 per cent. A 

bordering on the water, which had bean offered 































for 5000 dollars, and refused by ly, sold the 

uext day for 10,000 dollars, In the sane month, the 

first brick-building was erected. All torts .of ambi-: 
tious projects were talked of: a temperance spelety—a 
lyceum—an hospital—a theatre. A to the 
“city’ was inetalled—a city which now the not 
very extravagant number of 847 votes at an clection 
of councilmen. Before the year closed, the mining 
adventurers, who had returned home for the winter, 
found that some very remarkable changes had teken 
place. Lots of land they had left selling for 2000 
dollars, had risen to 15,000 dollars; and houses they 
could have rented for 20 dollars a month, were now 
charged at 100 dollars, 

In February 1849, the arrival of the first 
in the mail-service set the citizens wild with raptare 
and exultation; but in a few months, the harbour was 
crowded with vessels of all kinds, and immigrants 
landed in thousands. Then came the launch of a little 
iron steam-boat, and her experimental trip to the 
Sacramento. On this occasion, she brought back a 
number of salmon from the golden river, some of which 
sold for forty-five dollars apiece. This vessel was 
soon followed, on the same route, by other steamers, 
and the expeditions of the miners were shortened from 
seven days to seventcen hours. 

Great fortuncs are sometimes made in a manner 
not very cleanly; and even so it happened with this 
city, which was called suddenly forth, by the magic of 
gold, from na foundation of mud. In the following 
winter, which chanced to be as wet as our last winter 
in England, all San Francisco was ao quagmire. To 
remove the mud was impossible; but the inhabitants 
tried to make it of a thick cnough consistence to 
admit of passage, by laying down upon the strects a 
layer of brushwood and rubbish. Tout layer after layer 
disappeared in the unfathomable abyss, and with it, 
now and then, an unfortunate mule. When men were 
adventurous enough to attempt crossing, they some- 
times owed their lives to their neighbours. Tradition 
tells of one person who actually disappeared under 
these circumstances. The intersection of Clay and 
Montgomery Strects being a principal thoroughfare, was 
the scene of many interesting and exciting incidents. 
To cross on foot became completely impossible, until 
a submerged footway was constructed with bage of 
beans, damaged rice, bundles of tobacco, and a general 
assortment of sparc merchandise. Over this invisible 
bridge, expericnced navigators might succeed in making 
their way; but wo to the unskilled wayfarer who, in 
attempting the poth, deviated from the subaqueous 
line of march! In the dearth of business and amuse- 
ments, many citizens found agreeable employment in 
watching the progress of their fellow-men through the 
difficulties of travel, and rendering ‘assistance in des- 
perate cases. New-comers often landed from shipboard 
rigged in their Sunday's best, and with boots brightly 
polished, intending to strike the natives with-surprise 
by such tokens of high civilisation; but scarcely had 
they touched terra firma, when they made the deep 
discovery, that terra firma was not there; and they 
were glad to get back to the ship, with the loas not only 
of Day & Martin's polish, but of the boote themselves, 
which they were constrained to leave deep buried in 
the streets of San Francisco! 

Another curious trait of the Golden City. ‘In those 
days, gays our authority—the mushroom citizen is 
talking of 1849 !—‘ before the recent improvements in 
the delivery of letters, the post-office exhibited the 
most curious ecenes on the arrival of the maile from 
the Atlantic states. People crowded by hundreds into 
the long lines, to march to the windows in quest of 
letters from home. Desperate efforts were made to 
secure a place near the window, in anticipation of the, 
opening of the office. Moen rose from their beds in the | 
middle of the night for this purpose. It was a common 
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the most drenching rains, 

atch with ac fortitade, rather than 

‘relinquish their post. Men of speculative views, who ex- 

pected no letters, secured advanced places, and then sold 
them, sometimes for as much as eight or ten dollars.’ 

In those days, too, the dress of the city was pic- 
turesque in its infinite variety—comprehending jackets, 
bangups, Spanish wrappers, serapes, blankets, bear- 
akins; boots with red or green tops, horsemen’s boots, 
miners’ boots, fishermen’s boots; and a splendid cheice 
of hats, of which the most popular was the Califoinia 
slouch—convertible at will into a pillow, a basin, a 
handkerchief, or a basket. When female immigrants, 
however, began to flock into the city, the picturesque 
declined, and the gold-seckers sent off in a hurry to 
Broadway for models of costume. Two theatres sprang 
up, with crowds of drinking and gambling houses ; and 

’ the citizens, being now in the broad path of city civili- 
sation, amused themaclves with concerts, ball, dimer- 
parties, and military suppers. By this time, San 
Francisco had extended into the country, and absorbed 
into itself the Mission of the reverend Pudres. 

In 1849, occurred the fire‘ of eight or nine confla- 
grations, which have, from ‘ime to tune, up to last year, 
reduced a considerable portion of the city to ashes. 
About the same fime, the first step was taken to extin- 
guish the Golden City with a debt, which speedily 
amounted to a million and a half of dollars. In January 
1850, three females arrived from Syduev , and beng 
unable to pay for their passage, they wer publicly sofd 
for five months by the cuptain of the ship. ‘They fetelhod 
fifteen dollars cach. Jn this year, there were Bix daily 
newspapers published in San Franciseo, to which two 
more were added in the following year. There were 
likewise seven churches in the city. The harbour was 
crowded with large vessels from all the great ports in 
the world ; but once there, return was impossible. ‘The 
erews deserted in a body, and rushed to the mines; 
many of the ships were dragged up the beach at ligh- 
water, and converted into storehouses. one of them 
became a Jarge hotel. Another singular teature of the 
city was formed by the Chinese immigrants. At a 
grand funoral procession, commemorative of the death 
of the American president, Taylor. a body of thuse 
curious-lovking citizens attended in their uational cos. 
tume, and ever since they Jiive exstubited great interest 
in all public demonstrations, parading, with banners 
and music, One of the most remarkal’ of these ocea- 
sions, was the celcbcation of the admission of Califor 
joto the American Union in 13850, 

In 185], the streets were puved with wood it such a 
way as to defy the mud, and they were begun to be 

, brilliantly lighted, when one of the usual conflagrations 
occurred, which ate out the heart of the aty, the centre 
of business, leaving only straggling «otohirts. But 
thie proved a benefit rather than u misfortune, for it 
roused in earnest the exiraordinary cuergive of the 
people; and the burned district was epeedily covered 
with houses, pretty nearly fire-proof. Fur this reason, 
the fire of last November was comparatively a mere 
trifle: the damage was only 100,000 dollars, while that 
of the former conflagration was computed by millions. 
The following is a picture of the city as it now stands :— 

‘The city of San Francisco etands on a narrew neck 
of land between the bay and the ocean, fronting east. 
ward on the bay, and having the ocean five miles on 
the west. The bay extends southward some fifty miles, 
parallel with the sea, from which it is separated by a 
narrow strip of land, varying from five to twenty miles 
in width. The city is on the extreme point of this pro- 
montory. Its site is handsome and commanding, being 
on an inclined plane, half a mile in extent, from the 
water's edge to the hills in the rear. Two points of 
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land—Clark's Point an the arth, sad Rincon Boint on '| 
er 


covered with buildings to the extent of half a tedle. 
Those points, and the lofty hills north and west, spas 
which the city is rapidly climbing. afford a mest” 
extensive and picturesque view of the s 

country. There are scarcely to be found more charming 4 
and diversified prospects than are presented from these 
heighta. 
north of the city, and looking eastward, you see 
spacious bay, eight miles in width, crowded with ships 
from al! quarters of the globe; and the fertile coast af, 
Contra Costa beyond, with its new city of Oakland, 
behind which rise hill on hill, to the Redwood forests 
on the summits. Towering over these, ia tho conical 
peak of Mouat Diabolo, at a distance of thirty-five 
miles, To the north, is the entrance from the ocean, 
almost bencath your feet; and Saucelito, six miles 
distant, at the foot of the oppoaite hilla, Tho northern 
ara: of the bay also stretches away till lost in the 
distance, studded with smoking steamers on their way 
to the numerous points on the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin cvivers. ‘Turning to the south, you look down 
on the busy city, whose tumultuous din rings steadily 
in your ear--—-the Mission Dolores, in a charming little 
valley beyond, bucked by graceful hills —the southern 
arm of the bay lost in the horizon—and tho dim and 
distant ceast-range of mountains ranving parallel on 
the cust. Facing the west, vou louk upon the narrow 
strait through which the restless ocean cbbs and flows, 
and into whieh the sea-breeze sweepa daily with its 
claling but purifying miste-—the Golden Gate—the 
Presidio—the Fort—the great ocean hevond,’ 

Finally, the extracts we have given throughout this 
artucie are from the pretace to a Directory published in 
January last—a directory of 8000 names and addresses 
for this erty, whieh, half-a-dozen years ago, consiated 
of a few straggling buts; apd which now, as we learn 
from the census of last year--received since writing the 
abo. --contains a population of S876 souls. Of this 
number, only 5154 are fonudes, ‘The forcvign residents 
amount to LO,bfe males, and 2eto fonudess; the re- 
niuinder, with the exception of a few hundred negroes 
and mulattocs, bane entizens of the United States. 
Verily, there are few episodes in the history of the world 
more remarkable than the fortunes of San Francisco.* 








DANCT OF DLATIL 


Aqua-urdiente and dulees were landed round; while all, 
men and women =the daneerk exeepted — smoked their 
eyrartios., Bat the anest remarkable thing in the room 
seemed tome a hkerge land of seattold, which occupied the 
other corner opposite the bed, consisting of a jiycht frame- 
work, Criamented al ever with artifical flowers, Httle 
puetores of sts, and a quanuty of sunall Jighted wav- 
candies Ce (he tap of at, a anest extragrdinary well-made 
warefigure of a tittle child wos seated on a low wooden 
chan, dressed at a spow-wlite little froeh > the eyes were 
lascd, the pale cheeks tinged by a soft rosy hie, and the 
whole figure perfectly strewn with flowers, It wan so 
deceptive, that when T drew near at first, E thought it a 
real child, while a young woman Lelow it, pale, and with 
tears in her eyes, mygit very well have been the mother, 
Bot that was most certamly a mistake; for at this moment 
one of the nen stepped up to her, and invited ber to the 
dance, and a few minutes afteswards, she was one of the 
merniest in the crowd, But it inust really be a child—mno 
sewpter could have formed thit little face so exquisitely; 
and now enc light went out, clase tu the little head, and 
the cheek Jost its ruxy hue. My neighbours at last re- 














* The population of the whole state be . The capital 
investad mining operations ty 14,807,447 dollars, of which 
gold-m has about one-third. The capital employod for all 


other purposc. is 41,061,803 dollars. 
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Taking your stand on Telegraph Hill, to re t 
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woe 
‘toasted the attention with which I looked upon the figure 
* or child, whichever it was; and the nearest ode {nformed 
mie, as far ag I could understand him, that the little thing 
up there was really the child of the woman with the pale 
face, who was dancing just then so merrily; the whole 
festivity taking place, in fact, only on account of that 
fittle angel. I shook my head doubtfully; and my neigh- 
bour, to convince me, took my arm and Jed ime to the 
frame, where I had to step upon the chair and nearest 
table and touch the cheek and hand of the child. It was 
acorpse! And the mother, secing I had doubted it, but 
was now convinecd, came up te me, and smilingly told me 
it had been her child, and was now a little angel in heaven. 
The guitars and cucaes commenced wildly again, and she 
had to return to the dance. I left the house as in a dream, 
but afterwards heard the explanation of this ceremony, 
If a little child—1 believe up to four years of age—dies in 
Chili, it is thought to po straight to heaven, and become a 
little angel; the nother being prouder of that—belore the 
eyes of the world at Jeast—than if she had reared her 
child to happy man gr womanhood, The little corpse is 
exhibited then, as Lhad seen it; and they often continue 
dancing and singing around it till it displays signs of 
pntrefaction, But the mother, whatever the feelings of her 
heart may be, must laugh, and sing, and dance; she dare 
not give way to any selfish wishes, for is not the happiness 
of her child secured?) Poor mother !—~Gerstaecker’s Jui ney 
Round the World. 


THE BILKWORM 1TS OWN DYLIL 


M. Roulin was lately experimenting upon silkworms, 
by giving then coloured arucles of food; and he found 
that, by wmising indigo in certain proportions with the 
mulberry-loaves eaten by the wouns just as they were 
about to spin their cocoons, he was able to pive a blue 
tinge to the silk. Prosecuting stud further his experiments, 
Je sought a red colouring auatier capable of ‘cing eaten 
dy the worms without injury He had some ditheulty im 
finding such a colourin, aiatler at first, but eventually 
Mighted on the Bignonia Chic Small portions of this 
plant having been added to dhe aniberry leaves, the silh- 
worlms consumed the gnivtuie, and produced red-eolouted 
silk. In this manner, the mgenious caperimenter hopes, 
hy proseenting his researches, to obtan from the worn 
silk of namy other colours.— Crivve. 


AN ARAB VPUAST. 


The cougconss is a corn ethe, the flour of whicts is 
rolled on a bolter-lihe powder. ‘Phos cake, cooked hy the 
vapors of meat, is basted the moment before it is served 
up, either with mill. or with the bouillon of the mutton, for 
the Arabs never eat beet) unless foreed ds hunger toe do 
so. Bnoermous dishes, hollowed out of a single block of 
the walnut-tree, receive the cake and the pyramid of boiled 
Meat and vegetables that suamomnt at. Little wooden 
spoons cue then distributed to the guests, and all plunge 
at once into the amok mountain dowi to its ecntre, 
where the pasty is warmest and most saturated with the 
bouillon. 6... Meantime, other servants brought in por- 
ringers without munber, filed with ragouts of ao thousand 
sorte: Cys prepared with red pepper, fowls in onion sauce, 
pimentos powdered over with saffron, and so many other 
wood things, that the French palate must have become 
somewhat Arabised to relish them... .. A doven Arabs 
soon came forward, carrying on loug poles sheep toasted 
erntine. Pulled on one side and pushed on the other, the 
sheep slipped fram the poles, and fell, so being dished up, 
on a darze cloth of blue cotton, An Arab, shilled) in 
carving, then made large cuts da the aminal with his huite, 
tu facilitate the entrance of our hands into the interior ; 
when every one tare out such bits ag struck his fincy. To 
these voasts, worthy of the heroes of Homer, succeeded 
Qishes of milk, sugar, and raisins, &e., pasties by thousands ; 
and when these, which closed the feast, were removed, 
Jarge ewors were brought to every guest, who, having 
washed his hands in these silver basing, smoked his pipe 
or his cigar, sipping the while boiled coffec, handed to him 
in Httle cups without handles, in silver stands, to protect his 
fingers from the feat — Castellane’s Military Lise in Algeria. 
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THE PLANTING. 
A PARABLE, : 
‘1 wid to my ttle son, who was watching, with -# teen he 


had planted: “ Let it alone, it will grow while you are 


© Pyant it safe, thou little chijd: 

Then cease watching and coase weeping: 
Thou hast done thy utmost part; 
Leave it, with a quiet heart : 

It will grow while thou art sleeping.” 


‘But, O father!’ says the child, 

With a troubled face close creeping— 
‘How can I but think and grieve, 
When the fierce winds come at eve, 

And suows beat—-and I lie sleeping ? 


*T have loved my linden so 

Tn cach leaf seen future floweret ; 
Watched it day by day with prayers, 
Guarded it with pains and cares, 

Lest the canker should devour it. 


*O good father 1 says the child, 

‘if T come in summer's shining, 
And iny linden-tree be dead— , 
How the sun will scoreli my head, 

Where I sit forlurn and pining ! 


* Rather let me evermore ; 
Through this winter-time watqh keeping, 

Bear the cold, and storms, and frost, 

"That my treasare be not lost — 
Ay, bear aught !—but idle sleeping! 


Sternly said the father then: 
“Who art thou, child, vainly grieving? 
Canst then send the balmy dews, 
Or the rich sap intertnse, : 
hat one leat shall bur-t to diving? 


“Canst thou bid the heavens restrain 
Natural terapests for thy praying ? 

Canst thou bend one tender shoot? 

Stay the wrowth of one frail root? 
Keep one blossom from decaying ? 


“Wit live and bloom all fair, 
Will it praise thee for ats blooming? 
Tfitshe, will any phunts 
Reach thee, as with kings and saints 
Drops 16 to an equal turing, ? 


‘Plant jt—consemace with pravers, 
Teas sate “neath Dis shy's folding 
Who the whole ¢ uth compiunses, 
Whether we wateh more or less— 
ins large eye all things behuldiny. 


“Tf He need a poodly tree 
For the shelter of the nations, 
We will ake it grow; if not, 
Never yet His love torgot 
Human tears, and faith, and patience. 


*Leave thy tveasure in Tis hand— 
Cease all watching and all weeping. 

Years hence, men its shade may crave, 

When its mighty branches wave 
Leautiful—above thy sleeping!’ 





If his hope, tear-sown, that child 
Gamered sate with joyful reaping, 

Know I not: yet, unawares, 

Oft this truth gleams through my prayers! 
‘It will grow while thou art sleeping P 
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: raat - 7 duals in the company obtamed communications through 

THE SPIRITS COME TO TOWN, the alphabet. as you have already explained the pro- 
Iw our late article on the Rappings, or so-called Spiritual | cess. Io may mention, however, a fow of the results, 
Manifestations of America, it was anticipated that they Ore lady entered into communication with the spirlt 
would soon be heard of in England; 21d such has, of a deceased infant daughter, who, after atating the 
proved to be the case. In the Zvines new spaper through- place of her death, and the disease of which she died, 
out the last month, there were advertisements from | doth truly, sats oT hover aroand you like an angel, 
three different Mediums. offering opportunities of | trying to make you happy.” An old gentleman, having 
witnessing those wouderful caenomena in Londes. evoked the spirit of a person he thought of had her 
They had not up to thay time sttracted rineh public | name spelled out -- Harrison” (or acme such name), 
attention. ‘The press bad taken hardly any notice of which he explained to be that of a Jady deceased thirty 
them; and such notice as it did tike, was Clieflyin the | years ago, and the dearest friend he had ever had in 
way of scepticism and derision. No vertinless, a cone lt. Vainediewt gentleman obtame ba communication 
siderable number of pirsons io the upper cireles ci from the spit of a nephew of De Channing, with whom 
soviety had been at Mrs dlayden’s, or had had her at) he had once carried ona correspondence on metaphy sico= 
their houses. The other two Mediums were as yet | religious questions, and who stated that he had died at 
comparatively obscure and] little resorted to. Ttwas at | Boston shout three weeks ago—an event of which the 
the same time rumoure |, that a lady of rank and af experimeterhad not yet heard.  ‘Phis spirit was asked 
baronet had severally had spiritual communications ty) various questions on rele uusmnetters, to which sensible 
their own homes, Jlearing of these things, we tee [answers were given TP ein only ivemeinber, that the 
quested of a gentleman, whois accustomed to contribute ; views of Swedenbory were apoken of with peculiar appro- 
to our pages, the favour of his going to the various hation., A spirit was good enough to communicate with 
Mediums, and communicating to us evactly what he miyself. Was it arelatesn 2” - Yes, My father (who 
saw going on amongst them; judeing that our readers wong deceased) 2" Ne. oo A brother?" —Yes, In 
could not but feel some cnmesity regarding what what yerr didi he eave dis earthly: sphere 2 (words 
Titectly expressive of qiortahiés heme anpleasant te 





appears as a singular retrosre: sion into efiete sup rsti- 
tions. He has complie] with our wish, and we publish pth spats, ESoG. 8 Phe itial of the month 2” 
his communication without any comer oleurown., 9 BY & Phe day of the month *" 15, AM this: was 
‘In attempting to pratity you dn your wishes, | Saiekt ‘Phono address fréar the spodt to me was 
dvemed it proper to gy first to Mrs Hayate sas she his spell lout expressive, howe ser amrely of (he doctring 
had the honour of bein the trf to ing idee spite Gt the anamortality of tlie sou, ad the grace af God 
rappings into this country. To found her oat No. gz towards his creatures Aftermacds this spirit) gave 
Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Spare, attended daw Uhbinseif ao wroug Christian qruae, give his father's 
her husband, who was till lately the «Liter of at Bostoa leorreetly, and then has inethors erroneously, fb was 
newspaper. She is a gool-lovking vouian, of about pot eonseiers at thes time of aetine in such a way, in 
thirty ; self-possessod, but of not uaph teins mimners. omy pointing al cae betters as tocive any hint of which 
Three or four other persuns having asso ded we vat were the true sues, but Pobecame fully convinced next 
down at a round tabh, alone with the MWedium, Mr day, on reflection. that a elever porson ii the capacity 
Hayden sometimes lounging at the fireplace but oftener oof Medium iigat a ined? eases detect a significant 
engaged in his own offaira in anuther ruom. Whenthe parse at the letter whi tthe exp rinwenter knew to be 
company was settle into perfect quietness, the Inds, | the right one, an} would (hig be able caaily to spell out 
stooping down towards the table, asked: “ Are there the espocted wor ts an l sents neces, ; 
any spirits present? If ao, will they be pleased to.  ¢ 3) revisitel Mrs Hayden several tines andl wite 
manifest themselves?” In a minute or two, a faint meased inanay  suniler * mitestations’ On one 
ticking noise, hardly distinguishable at first from a eecasion, a vung man Wan pire ont, who obtained 
creaking of furniture, was heard, ag if in the body of intelligen oe of the death of at foother longer Jost in 
the timber constituting the surface of the table. By | distant fiuds; also th: «ceret of a murder which he 
the Medium’s instructions, one of the company, a lady, | suspect iv have taken place in bis family. The spirit 
asked if the spirit wished to communicate with ler. ! was ashevt af te Souk take mensures to bring the guilty 
No tapping being heard in reply, a negative ia inferred. party to justice ut this was discommended, The 
Then another, and another, asked the question in | spirits, we were informed, are generally tender towards 
suctession, til at length a slight tapping implied an | the reputations and interests of living persons. An 
afirmative. I need not describe how various indivi- ; uomarricd Jctary lady was present on one occasion, 
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Hind had ber somewhat extraordinary case cormectiy 
oY gaming © inte been a oavans fo Oe Gay, 
Fe & eTVAD a 

for she was familiar with various circumstances in ite 

history, ly the desth of two young boys, 

which took place before the experimenter was boro. 
On being asked by the lady to give the maiden name 
of her mother, it was clearly and readily given as 
“Hlannah Hilditch.” <A little after this lady had 
concluded her experiments, one of her rings burst upon 
her finger, to the great increase of the wonder already 
excited in the company. 

‘It would be tedious to describe more of the procced- 
ings at these séances. I may mention, however, that 
Many persons obtained what they considered curious 
revelations, and that the number of mistakes was com- 
paratively smal], although sometimes of a nature to 
give great support to those who held the whole to 
be an imposture. Sometimes the spirit which came 

* proved to be a different person from the one invoked 
or expected; generally stranger to the inquirer. 
Sometimes when the desired spirit came, it gave its 
name with a difference, inserting perhaps a second 
Christian naroc, where there ouphy not to be any. A 
studious person known to Hie f iichly nervous tem- 
perament and delicate health, waa readily attended by 
several spirits, which rendily answered for some time, 
and then became obstinately silent. At a subsequent 
visit, they came to him again, and entered into conver- 
sation. They were then asked why they had stopped 
short in their communications on the former occasion ; 
to which an answer was given: “ Becausc we feared to 
excite him.” Many particulars of this kind could be 
told, curious on an assumption of the verity of the 
pretended phenomena; Lut in the opposite assump- 
tion, only interpretable as tricks or caprices of the 
Medium. The table has moved in’ Mrs Hayden's 
presence, both in her own lodging, and im the houses 
which she has visited; but it lias uot been my fortune 
to see any phenomena of that kind in lier ease, excep- 
ting avery slight movement of a cireular kind, such 
as could be easily produced by a person sitting beside 
the table, and using vither foot or knee for the purpose, 

‘J next visited, at a respectable lodging in Devonshire 
Street, Mrs Roberts, a sceond American Medium, who 
has come very recently to this country, in order to 
“gratify serious and enlightened minds” with “ spi- 
ritual communications from departed friends.” She is 
an older lady than Mrs Hayden, tall, and of solemn 
aepect. Hler husband, a native of the north of Ireland, 
is likewise a tall and serious-lecking person. They 
profess to belong to the Episcopal Church, and have 
nll the appearance of being under deep religious con- 
vietions. J visited this couple, iu company with two 
Jadica—one of them a person of rank ; the other, a clever 
literary woman, who is fully convineed of the verity 
of the spiritual manifestations We found a school 
Bible and prayer-book, with n slate and pencil, Jying 
on the table, round which we proceeded to form a 
circle. Here, ditferently from Mrs Hayden's practice, 
the huaband bears an essential part in the opera- 
tions. I may mention, that the table was an ordinary 
round one of rosewood, having a pillar restiug on a 
triangular foot, and Mr and Mrs Roberts sat together 
at a point in the circumference, between two of the 
resting-points. Laying their palms flat down on the 
table, the little finger of the gentleman’s right hand 
overlapping that of the lady’s left, they engaged in 
silent prayer for a few minutes. After some invoca- 
tions and inquiries, a spirit came and manifested 
itself, not by rapping on the table, as in so many 
other casea, but by canting it alightly down on the 
side where the Medium and her husband sat. One 
, lt, we were informed, indicated a decided negative; 

{°@ ult followed by one slighter movement, imaplied 
,,@oudt, or inability to answer the question; and a tilt 
















only yes or no to questions, put, om 
ae et et ae pd 
inquired 8 t *, des * 
ture should be read;” to which an affirmative:  - 
was given. “In the Old Tostamept or Mow?” -~ihe. - 
New. “In Matthew—Mark—Luke, 6c: ? "Ep “es 
lations. “In which chapter—the first—second, toe, 9." 
The tenth. “Shall it be read by the lady on the right¥*.— 
No. “ By heron the left?”—No. “By the gentleman?” 
—Yes. I then read this chapter slowly, to allow’ of" 
the spirit making signs at particular passages. - At 
the passage: “Scal up those things which the seven 
thunders uttered, and write them not,” there was a 
tilting of the table ; as, likewise, at three or four other 
passages in the chapter. This was not felt as,very 
satisfactory in any way; so one of the ladies proceeded, 
of her own accord, to ask questions on religious 
matters. She inquired if the Bible contained nothing 
but what was true; if the creed of the Church of 
England was a near approximation to the truth; if the 
Romish Church was truce; in what sense we were to 
understand that Christ was the Son of God; if those 
who had an imperfect belief would suffer on ‘that 
account hereafter; and so forth. It may be enough to 
aay, that the answers indicated a reliance on what is 
cailed orthodox doctrine, yet with a liberal allowance 
to dissenters, and very mild views as to future punish- 
ments. One might have conceived a Universalist to be 
speaking. ‘The answer given to the inquiry regarding 
the Romish Church was an unusually deep cant of the 
tal.le, causing it to fall back with a most emphatic nega- 
tive. ‘The spirit was then asked: “If thanksgiving was 
the most valuable part of prayer ?”—Yes. “ Are peti- 
tions for special benefits to ourselves of any avail ?”— 
No. It was remarkcd by one of the Jadies present, 
that the views on religious subjects drawn forth at 
the séances of another Medium were of a different 
tendency, and there was therefore reason to suspect 
that the intelligence procured was, in a great measure, 
subjective—that is, tinged with the convictions of the 
Medium, or, perhaps, of the inquirer. Mrs Roberts 
did not appear to have considered this point, and when 
it was explained to her, both she and her husband 
expressed a strong belief to the contrary. The question 
being put to the spirit, a negative was given; but when 
a further interrogative was put: “Is the response 
affected by particular opinions on the part of the 
spirit?” the answer was a hearty affirmative. Mr 
Roberts mage several attempts to procure an impulse 
for written revelations on the slate through his own 
hand; but to no good result. He shewed us, however, 
a copy-book which a late visitor had written out, at 
the dictation or direction of a spirit professing to be 
Perey Bysshe Shelley, and containing many sentences 
of a pious sentimental character. 

‘Within the last fortnight (I am writing on the 23d 
of April) a third professor of apiritual communications 
had commenced advertising in the Times; and in this 
case the Medium was announced as a native of our 
own country. On a rainy, foggy, dreary evening, at 
seven o'clock, I was at the door of No. 37 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, bent on supping full of what- 
ever wonders might be in store for me. Let me here 
state, that I attended all of these séances in & state 
of mind, as I believed, neither sceptical var credulous. 
Having chiefly in view to deseribe the extertalsy of the 
scene, I deemed it best to let things go on in their own 
way, sufficiently complaisant towarde the phenomena 
to put them in no risk of being marred or interrupted, 
and yet cool enough to detect any. trick of a gross 
nature. The scene of which I quickly found myself 
& part, was of a character than those af B+ 3 
residences of either of the two other Mediums, “THe 
leading person in the group is apparently « medical 
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; in a brief space, the Medium began to write in an 





inquired if fhe gvil 
‘three gentler 


tet 





worms of sickly ‘bat | 
The dostor, ax I may call | 
me regarding his studies in: 
intterly, in spiritnal coanmunica- | 


Ee 


all of which proceedings, 
to to his fellow-creatures, | 
net health, but in promoting 
pbc Boy He has a particular regard to the 
of mental disorders which were in 
ancient times ascribed to demoniac possession, himeelf 
reverting to this doctrine, and fully believing in it. 
He has at residing with him a young maa 
named Julius, whom he is endeavouring to cure of 
such a disorder, and who, he thinks, is making fair 
progress towards recovery. 

‘We four sat down at a small but solid round tlirec- 
footed table, and were speedily joined by a fifth indi- 
vidual, a gentleman who scemed to be familiar with 
the family. Proceedings were commenced by the 
singing of a hymn on the power of God. We five 
persons then placed ouf hands on the table, aud the 
doctor entreated that his kind spirit friends would 
please to manifest themselves. In a few minutes the 
table began to stir and tilt up in one direction—namely, 
towards Julius. It afterwar? tilted in the other two 
directions, in obedience to r-yuests to that effect. The 
young woman then took paper and a pencil, and pre- 
pared to write as the spirit might dictate. At the 
request of the doctor, I put a question mentally; and 


he aesured me, his; 


abstracted manner, and without looking on the paper, 
as if yielding to some power external to herself. Ina 
very scrawling hand she wrote as follows :--“ 1 told you 
before, I do not like a mental question. Ask it aloud. 
W. W.”) This signature was held to imply that the 
spirit was that of the doctor’s grandfather. I then, at 
his suggestion, put the question aloud, in somethiuig 
like the following terms:—“ The spirits ut Mrs Hay- 
den's give a different view of religious matters from 
those at Mrs Roberts’s. Which arc we to understand 
to be trne?” The answer was: “I am a spirit sent 
by the God of love to impart the knowledge given 
me for men, for their good. 1 say, wo be to. those 
in the latter day, who believe in those people named 
Haydens! They are not words and respouses from 
God, but from the devil, They are false and wicked 
spirits who respond at Mra Hayden's, At Mrs Roberts's 
they are very good spirits. Their idea of religion is 
true, for it is the religion of Christ; but although their 
religion is right, yet they are not as they ought to be. 
They are hourly offeuding their God, and. as we have 
before said, they will be punished, and all power taken | 
from them, unless they alter, and are more careful of} 
the way they treat this blessing sent from God for the 
good and instruction of mankind.” The Medium pro- 
fesred to know nothing of the sense of what she had 
written, till it was read over to her, It may also be 
mentioned, that the writing was stated to be different 
from her ordinary hand, each spirit cuusing her to 
write differently from another ; in this instance, it was 
so sprawling a hand, that the above response occupicd 
nine pages of the size of a child’s copy-book. 

‘Led by the style of conversation which prevailed in 
the company, I afterwards asked: “If the vicws and 
feelings which I entertained regarding God were such 
as the spirits could approve ?” to which an affirmative 
answer was given. I further inquired: “1f any spirita 
attended me in my ordinary course of life ?”—Yea. ‘Ihe 
doctor axplaining that everybody was attended by two, 
a good and a bad, and acted well or ill as the good or 
bad epirit was allowed to gain the ascendancy. To my 
ices “If my good spirit had in general the greatest 
infiweace over me?” an affirmative answer was returned 
‘by three Jowl thumps of the table on the floor. I 
spirit had also some influence; when 
thnmps were given. I then expressed a 
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JOGRERE: 
wish to see the inble moved along the 

manner in which a lady of my soquaidteioe a 
eeen it moved in America. The doctor 
request, the table presently moved along ip : 
tion of Julius, who had to rise in order to allow H-wig 
As he moved back, with only the ups off his ‘ 
laid upon it, it followed ti}l it had gone about four 
from its former position, anu of course was com 
clear of the rest of the company. All this was 
calculated to surprise for the moment; but although 
the dynamics of the case were at first a mystery to me, 
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T became convinced afterwards, that, whether drawn 1 


along by the youth's fingers or not, it was possible to 
cause such a table to move under a very much slighter 
contact of the fingers than any onc could have been 
prepared for; wherefore, I came to attach no conse- 
quence to this section of the alleged phenomens. 
Most undoubtedly I saw the table sliding slong, 
clear of every contact but that of the young man’a 
finger-ends. Efe then came round to the other side, 
und, inerely touching it, caused it to follow him back 
to its original place. Finally, the doctor requeated ab 
all to resume our seats, and place our hands upon the 
table; after which, in a formal and reverential tone, he 
returned his thanks to the spirits for the communications 
they had vouchsafed tu the company that evening. 

‘In my conversations with the doc’ or, I learned that 
he entertains a more exalted view of the Spirit Mani- 
festations than cither of the other Mediums. Professing 
to see them entirely in a religious light, he refusea to 
be concerned in degrading them to the gratification 
of vulgar curiosity, as they are in his opinion when 
people ask how muny cluldren they have, what is their 
mother’s name, and so forth. “1 won't have this 
wonderful thing used as a toy,” says he. “It seems 
to be the appointed means of bringing great spiritual 
blessings to mankind, and to that purpose 1 would 
confine it.” When Y asked, however, how he could 
account for such elevated beinga as spirits condescend- 
ing to such homely procecdings as rappinge, table- 
tippings, and table-movements, he frankly confessed 
that that was beyond his power. On the whole, the 
doctor appeared to me an innocent enthusiast. He 
shewed sheafs of manuscript contaming the results of 
his spiritual consultations, with a preface in highly 
poetical prose, which the Medium had written « few 
days ago under the inspiration of onc of the apirits. 

‘Such is, To trust, a candid account of the Spirit 
Manifestations, 60 far as yet introduced into London, 
it now Teniins that we should speak of the principal 
theories which have been formed. on natural grounds 
intelligible to us, for the explanation of the so-called 
mystery. In the first place, your own hint that dollars 
are at the bottom of it all will aearcely bear handling, 
since it is perfectly certain tlut spiritual manifesta- 
tions form an cyening recreation in nurberless private 
familics in A:werica, where moncy is not at all concerned. 
A Jady sitting by my side, who left Boston less than a 
mouth ago, assures me she has been present at several 
séances in private circles, where the individuals were 
known to her as of the iggghest ranks in socicty in that 
city. This idea, therefotle, may be sct aside. Then, as 
to the mécanique of the sounds, we have had a hypothesis 
sugeesting their depending on some operation with the 
foot. fur which a very strong fire was necessary in the 
roum. But at all the meetings where T was present, 
the temperature of the room was ordinary, and J must 
profess 4 difficulty in believing that sounds which so 
plainly appear to proceed from the hoard of tho table, 
and whi h one will at one moment hear at one 
of that surface, and another time at another, can be 
produced by the foot at all. Moreover, a trustworthy 
friend has been present at Mrs Hayden's, when eight 
different set’ of sounds were going on at one time in 
diferent parts, not mercly of the table, but of the room. 
Therefore, if ordinary mechwnical mezns are employed 
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7 al of the alleged imposture, 5 
PSomct noe profound and complicated kind than have 
“yet bean surmised. an 
‘With regard to the alphabet-oracle, I have already 


mentioned thé theory which oceurred to my own 
mind after my first visit to Mrs Hayden. I felt not 
the slightest doubt that the experimenter, in that 
case, unconsciously gave significations on arriving at 
the proper letters. Though I could recollect no such 
acts on my own part in the communication with my 
brother's spirit, I could not be assured that I had not 
in this manner betrayed the date of his death, as well 
as his father’s Christian name, while the mistakes 
regarding his own and his mother’s might be assumed 
as caused by a misapprehension of certain pauses or 
other accidental movementr on my touching certain 
wrong Ictters. It was, I must own, a hard supposition 
to form regarding a lady whom I had inet under sane- 
tion of the courtesies of socicty, and whose husband 
was by profession my equal; but it required little 
reflection on the singular nature of the thing held out 
to observation, 10 assure me that Mrs VWayden must 
have made up her mind to encounter scepticism and all 
its consequences. I specdily heard of circumstances 
lending great support to the theory. A clever jour- 
nalist, for instance, found that he could, by sueh siguifi- 
cant pauses and movements, bring out any response 
he pleased, even ineliding one to the: effect that the 
ghost of Tamiet’s father had seventeen noses, and 
another, affming that Mrs Hayden was an inipostor. 
A friend of my own, a scientific man of high reputation, 


lead to the answer, “ Briau Boru,” this person being in 
reality an Lrish hero of the cleventh century, On the 
other hand, the belicvers allege that, where oaeh tricks 
are attempted, tricka are plaved aff by the spurits ait 
return, so that itis hopeless to renahse the test which 
$s sought for— a view to whieh we any, of course, 
attach what importance we please. 1am at least 
Batisficd, that the assumption of proof of inposture 
through this means is premature, for Pave seen the 
alphabet used successfully bela the Media's back, 
where only visitors were present; and Toamt assured 
that this is often done wath precisely the same effect as 
when the alphabet is displayed on the table. 

‘Perhaps the most startling of all the mMloeged fiets 





teetly tangible, or apprehensible by the ordmuary senses, 
Tomay remark, that, for my own part, J vever tolt 
greatly perplexed about these phenomena, till Fo saw 
the table in Somerset: Street moving slowly along a 
floor without any visible toree, The impression, indeed, 
was but momentary, for we are too well aware of what 
wonderful things may be done through occult means 
by such gentlencn as Messicurs Anderson, Robin, 
and Houdin, to suppose at inyprobable that some natu- 
ral dynamics were employed ine the ease. Still, the 
thing is highly curious and striking, It seems the 
more remarkable, whet we learn that it takes place ut 
many of the private circles across the Atlantic. We 
have there the additional difficulty of accounting for 
an imposture so extensively practised among perxons 
of importance in society, and practised so long without 
any of the practitioners yielding tu the temptahon of 
telling all, and getting a laugh at the many dupes. 
While I write, an article from the cfugshay Gazette, of 
30th March, reaches me, giving an account of the 
introduction of the table-moving phenomenon im private 
circles at Bremen. Thenee it quickly preeceded to 
Vicwna, where, according to a correspondent of the 
Tincs,* it was immediately in great vogue. It is also 
introduced into Berlin, Dresden, nnd Munich; in short, 
' & few weeks have been sufficient to seo Germany laid 
completely open to this marvel, while in England, 














* Times, Aprit 90, 1853, 








inquiring who waa the first man, did in the same way | 


is that of the table movement, secing that it is per- | 








: ls cs coe ie rN ™ bs 
monthe bave paseed witliont 1 aby beyond Xt 
fow private circles. Frac te ne ee or 

“In the brief space left, it ig didicult te convpy the 
hypothesis I have formed regarding thesé strange 
demonstrations. I can give my views only in -n very 
condensed form. ‘Ihe greater number of the persons 
concerned are, in my opinion, credalows ‘fi : 
visionaries and enthusiasta, who first impose arpan 
themselves, and then upon others. Were they ‘im- 
postors in full consciousness of imposition, as some 
asscrt, their tricks would have been exposed long, ere 
now in a hundred quarters. The Spirit Manifestations 
are rather to be explained as resembling one of the 
munis of the middle ages. The thing rests primarily 
on philanthropic and religious zeal; secondly, on mere 
love of the wonderful; but what I hold to be above all 
cssential to it, is a view to some good ultimate result 
beyond the gratification of vulgar curiosity. The 
practitioners all start with a belicf that such manifes- 
tations are possible, and do continually take place in 
the presence of properly-qualfied persons. In their 
own trials, they help the effocts—-that is, produce 
them ; thinking no evil, since these effects would other- 
wise come of themselves; or perhaps hardly conscious 
of their doing that which they only expect to aec done ; 
but anyhow, fully disposed to stretch a point for the 
sake of the end in vicw, whether that be directly to 
convince others of there being a spiritual world always 
around us, or mercly to obtain countenance for their 
own convictions. 

‘There must also he cases where a deliberate trick is 
practised; but 1 believe these to be rare. Now, it 
must be admitted that there are some difficulties 
regaraing certain phenomena; as, for example, the 
alphabet-reading out o1 sight of the Medium. But 
When d consider how much help the complaisant expe- 
Minenter is capable of giving unconsciously to the 
Mednim, [think we aay regard this problem as not 
quite irrerolyabhle im consenaace with our hypothesis. 
Phe direet and downmeht people, who say the whole 
as rank: mposture, will be unable to appreciate the 
analytical view TE take; but these who have studied 
the profound deccittulness of the human heart, and 
seen how shadowy ure the divisions between self- 
deloston aad active deluding, will find lesa difficulty 
mn the case, and it surely cannot appear to any as 
vers strange, that a visionary female, who thinks that 
a spirit writes with her haug, is also convinced that the 
p sane sprit is guiding he d when she uses its foree 
to depress a table on one @ffe or cant it up on another, 
With such an impressfon on her mind, the idea of 
decepuon Will never once occur to her. ‘The mécanique 
of the rapping phenomena is not yet explained in 
consonance with this hypothesis; but I wait in fall 
confidence that it soon wall be so. A. RY 


THE HERRING —NATURAL AND ECONOMICAL, 


Then up jumped the Herring, the king of the ses, 
Urying: ‘Rane your head shects, clap your helin alee; 
For it’s storiny weather, stormy weather. 
When the ship sinks, well be all together.’ 
Cid Sea-rong. 
Tur herring is the head of s large family-group of 
' tishes whoge natural affiuitics have been long recognised, 
; and whose vast numbers, regular periods of migration, 
‘facility of capture, and wholesomeness as food, render 
i them of greater importance to mankind than ail the rest 
jof the finny raco put together. Who dare say that 
| this truly royal fish is not well designated, in old pro- 
| verbial parlance, by the high-sounding appellation —King 
[of the Sea? What mouareh, we should like to knor, 
be he king or kayser, has created more‘ maritime 
nations, raieed more fleets, trained more seamen, caused 
more treaties to be negotiated, more diptomatic atyatt- 
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ipil-4p He Herpétrated, more statutes to be enacted, 
ce bs ae, provided more starving people with 
patberal s of nutritious and agrecable aliment? 
‘Mor.'i it to the historian, the politician, and the 
ecopomist alone that the herring tribe possess a 
peculiar and powerful interest. The naturalist, with 
hia scalpel in ono hand and note-book in the other, 
tells us of their singular internal organisation ; of their 
instinctive impulse, analogous to that of certain birds, 
which compels them to migrate at fixed seasons; of 
the many varictica of their specics, amounting to 104; 
and, of their innoxious qualitics, only one of that large 
number—a tiny sprat found in the Indian Ocean — 
being deleterious and unfit for the use of man. 

Many species were well known to the naturalists of 
Greece and Rome. Aristotle speaks of the ¢rssa 
(shad), trichis (sardine), and trichias (sprat), and crro- 
neously regards them as all three being the sume fish 
in different stages of growth. One of the characters 
in Aristophanes's comedy of Lhe Knights says, that 100 
trichiag were sold for an obole; and another, ia Fu 
Acharaians, by the same author, speaks gf their being 
salted and used as proviswns for tha figet, ‘The 
herring, however, never migrating so far’ somth as the 
Mediterranean, was unknown to the ancients; its 
name, in all modern Janeiaes, prockiume its morc 
western haunts, being, in all probability, derived’ from 
the German iver, a hest—by no means minpplicable to 
a fish that travels in aArtedi, the 
unfortunate Swedish naturalist, who sought aud found 
his own death, at an early age, in the eanal of Leyden, 
was the first who united the herring of the north. 
western seas of Europe to its kindred of the Mediters 
ranean, giving the whole family the denomination of 
the Clupeide—a name they still retain. 

The earliest authentic accounts of lerrine-fisherics 
are found i the Segas, handed down to us by the 
indefatigable Snorre Sturleson. By them, we tind that 
there were extensive fisheries on the coast of Norway, 
so carly as the year 078; and more than one beneficent 
reign is noted ay being abundant me herrings and corn ; 
the wise monarch encouraging agricuiture and fishing. 
The reign of Macbeth, the tyrant of fiction, but the 
good king of history, war similarly blessed, Wymntoun, 
in his CronyhiZ, tells us that—- 
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such vast shoels. 


ry 
Al hys time wes pret plenté 
Abowndand bath on land and sé. 


The large sums spent by Macbeth in charity, during 


the basis of which was without doubt a productive 
herring-fishery. Indeed, in the succecding century, 
about 1153 English and Dutch herriug-fishers visited 
the Scottish coasts in considerable nunibers, and 
atatntes, stillextant, were enacted for ther regulation, 


chartera granted by Edward the Contessor. 
charter of the Abbey of St Catherine, near Rowen, 
dated in 1030, gives the monks a privilege of salting 
herrings. In Doomsday Book, the town ot Sandwich 
was rated at 40,000 herrings yearly, and the tosn of 
Dunwich, at 60,000. In spite of all this cv idence, and a 
t deal more unnecessary to cite, the modern myth 
atill prevails, that William Beukels, a Fleming, who 
died in 1449, first invented the art of curing herrings. 
Probably he invented some improvements in the curing, 
king, or preparation of the salt, which, being adopted 
hiy countrymen, obtained a superior reputation for 
fish, known In foreign marts as Vlemish herrings. 

_ This trade ently fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, who poshed it vigorously, exporting even to 





his stay at Rome, as recorded by Marna, proves that | 
in ‘hys tyme’ Scotland niust have jad a foreign trade, 


Both fresh and salt herrings are mentioncd in| 
The 
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Brazil, and thus founded the maritiae 
Holland. Beukels’s invention, whatever a: 
been, was acknowledged by his countrymen. 
death, a magnificent tomb was erected to bis sidegry 
in his native town of Biervlict. In 1586, veherile 
Emperor Charles V. waa making the sone ae A 
dominions in the Neth rlands, necompanied by “Hatt 
| sister, the queen-dowager of Hungary, he visited the«|) 
tumb of Boukels, and there ate a red herring, and dradk 
a cup of wine to the memory of the Flemish fishermans: 

The city of Amsterdam was founded in a ewamp 
about 1205. People say it was built upon herring» 
bones; but this is only a metaphor, for the herring 
subsequently enriched and made it a great mercantile 
mart. Tho town of Yarmouth wae in like manner . 
founded by the king of tho sca. dn the timo of the 
Conqueror, foreign fishermen resorted to the denes of 
Yarmouth, to dry their nets, and purchase fish from 
the Norse-desecended seamen of Norfolk. A few huts 
te cure fish in were all the buildings then crected on 
the precarions sinda, not long risen fram the sea, and 
which, hoamen’s minds, might soon again be submerged 
in the seasty deep. Tradition says, that in one of 
those buts the first bloaters were accidentally made, 
throngh some fish bene inadvertently placed on the 
rude roof of bouvh, whde the tishermen, unconscious 
of the approaching discovery, were woriuing themselves 
ata wood-fire on the damp sand underneath, Towever 
that may tuve been it is no tradition but an authen- 
i tronteddaet, (hat Herbert, bishop of Norwich, surnamed 
i Losingr, er the Liar, having been sentenced by the 
pope to build a ehurch. in expiation of his incurable 
mendaeity, creeted a chapel on the north dene ‘for 
the souls health, and présperous success of the fisher. 
men thar eame to Yarniouth in the herring season.’ Yet, 
such were the good old tines, that the proud barons of 
the Cinque-Ports coniing to fish, brought their own 
priest with them. and expelled and eval entreated the 
bishop's priest there formerly placed.’ ‘The bishop 
complained tothe king, lis priest was restored, and the 
Hhumble chapel became the nucleus round which wis 
subsequently ereeted the town of Yarmouth. Year 
by year, the fishery anil the down inercased in impor. 
tunes, Many of the hoger Mnglieh oionastic establish 
Monts ere (ed warehouses aah Yarmouth, Sma order,’ 
as we are ifortned, Sto buy up hemings at the proper 
scasou, to Cie inestimable advaatige as well as honour 
af thea abbeys.’ 

It is a etuious faet that, to the irruption of the 
Mongols under Batu [hau we are dodebted Jor infor 
netion resuding the early Hoglish her imge-febery sa 
nono hable Wnatration how nations are connected by 
Veopmmercial and other tes—-how grett political events, 
hike the carthquahe’s shook, are fel, in the language of 
the wculagists, to the femotest potats af the area of dis- 
turbance. Half a millon pagan Tatars, pourmg down 
v from the steppes of Asia, mevaged Prussia, Hungary, and 
Poland, threatening to desolate all Europe, and extinpate 
the veryanaae of Christianity. A few yeurs previously, 
+ the herring, ever capricioi: unit. uilprrations, deserted 
the Baltie; and the Danes Swedes, and Irieslanders | - 
were obliged to resort to Yusaiouth, and purchase froin 
the Maghsh., Tutan 1255, such was the consternation 
wherewith the northern nations viewed the ‘Tatar 
p approach, that they abandoned furciga commerce, aad 
premalned at home to detend their respective countries, 
ihe Yarmouth fishery that year was iost productive, 
tbat there being no forean purcharers, herrings were 
; sold at a cheaper rate in Mnyland than ever they had 
| previot ly been, as Matthew of Juris informe ug, and, 
twe may add, than ever they have been since. We 
i have just said that the herring, for a period, left the 

shores of the Baltic; but before doing eo, the king of the 
j sea had refige? and civilised a nation, De Holiold, in 
, his continuation of the Slaroniua Chronicles, under the 


1 date 1206, tells us, that ‘The Danes, who, being 4» 









































































epoople, had formerly used only the manners 
s of sailors, now imitated those of other 
and were clothed in acarlet, purple, and fine 
for they abounded in all kinds of riches, by 
ams of the fishery they had every year on the coast 
Schonen, which attracted merchants from all coun- 
jes with gold, silver, and precious merchandise, to 
urchase the herrings bestowed upon them by the 
bounty of Providence. Nor were the Danes enriched 
only, they were also polished and enlightened, in con- 
sequence of their prosperous fishery, for learning be- 
came much more common among them than before, 
and the sons of the principal people were generally 
sent to finish their education at Paris, then the most 
oslebrated seminary in Europe.’ 

Let us now return to the capital of the king of 
the sea—Yarmouth. In a short time, man's industry 
and the herring’s magic power transformed the rude 
Ashing-huts into a town, the slight fishing-boats into 
@ fleet. When Edward IIL. besieged Calais, Yarmouth 
furnished forty-three ships, manned with 1076 sturdy 
mariners, By the roll of the high fleet for that year, 
it appears that no other town or city in England, not 
even London, supplied the king with so large a number 
of ships and men. 

A desperate and continuous struggle of man against 
Nature wae for centurics carricd on by the people of 
Yarmouth, to retain their trade in herrings. The 
dogged determination wherewith the Dutch defended 
their dikes from the encroaching sea, was fully equalled 
by Englishmen in their efforts to preserve the port of 
Yarmouth, which, from tts natural position, was pecu- 
liarly liable to be blocked up by slufting sands. From 
the time of the third Edward to that of Elizabeth, no less 
than seven different harbours were excavated The his- 
tory of these undertalangs would fill a volume, and 
would form a most interesting Ulustration of what may 
be accomplished by energy und perseverance. Not 
only did the winds, waves, and quicksands destroy one 
harbour after another, but war, rebelhon, pesatilonec, 
and poverty resisted the efforts and palsied the hands 
of the townsmen. At one time we read how thoy sold 
their church plate, bells, and vestments to raise funds 
to carry on the work; at another, we tind that every 
inhabitant, excepting the shipwrights preprrmy vessels 
for the herring-fishery, laboured three days per week 
—Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday—at the excavations ; 
the women and children assisting on the other days. 
Again, the danger becomes more imminent; the town 
gunpowder is sold—better be plundered by an enemy 
than lose their haven— and the inhabitants are divided 
into four bands, that are alternately called out to the 
work day and night, until the crisis as past. At last 
the seventh harbour was completed, and though kept 
wp at great expense, it remains a monument of East- 
Anglian perseverance unto the present day. 

Well, indeed, might Nashe, in his New Play of the 
Red Herring (Fitte of ull Clearks of Noblemens Ait hens 
to be read; and not unnecessary by all Serving-men that 
have Short Boord-wages to be remembered), term Yar- 
mouth ‘the superimente, principal metropolis of the 
royal red fish.’ An extract from Nashe, as a specimen 
of the small wit current even in the days of the great 
Shakspearc, may not be uninteresting, Speaking of 
the red herring, he says: ‘Behold! it is every man's 
money, from the knight to the courtier; every house- 
keeper, or Goodman Baltrop, that keeps a family in 
Pay, casts for it as one of his standing provisions. The 
poorer sort muke it three parts of their sustenance. 
With it for his dinner, the patehedest leather piltche 
(aboratho may dine like a Spanish duke. In the craft 
of catching or taking it, and smudging it marchant 
, nd chapmanable as it should be, it sets a work 
, thoueanda, who live all the rest of the year gayly well, 
hy what, in a fowe weekes, they scratch up then, and 
; Gomes to beare office of questman and scavenger in the 
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parish where they dwell, which 


wives and brata, had not this king’ 
cattle stood their good lord and master.’ 


‘We shall not attempt to describe the exterior’ ofa | 


fish so well known as the herring; and tte internal 


organisation is scarcely suitable for a popular descrip- 
tion; but its migrations are worthy of notice. It 


long understood by the most eminent naturalists, that 


the herring wintcred in the frozen regions of the north, ¢ 


migrating southwards, and returning to its wintet- 
quarters every year. With a minuteness of detail and 
a stretch of imagination worthy of Defoe, we were told 
how the great shoal of herrings on its southward 
course was divided into two bodies by the Shetland 
Islands; and how one of these bodies passed along the 
eastern coast of Great Britain, the other along the 
western, until they met in the Atlantic, from whence, 
having reunited, they made their way back to the 
polar circle. This theory is now exploded, being com- 
pletely at variance with observed facts. We have said 
that the migrations of the herring are analogous to 
those of certain birds; not, indeed, to those of the 
duck or swallow tribes, which travel to and from 
distant lands, but to those of our smaller birds, that 
are found on the mountains during summer, and on 
the lowlands in winter. Impelled by unfailing instinct, 
the herring leaves the depths of our surrounding seas 
to deposit its spawn in the shallower waters of the 
coast, there to be vivified by the genial influence of 
the sun; and after accomplishing its purpose, it retires 
to the adjacent deeps. ‘Tho fish are in their best 
condition previous to spawning; after that, they are 
termed shotten, and are in poor, exhausted state, 
totally unfit for human food. Falstaff, the ‘huge hill 
of flesh. could scarcely have imagined a greater con- 
trast when he exclaimed: ‘If manhood, good manhood, 
be not forgot on the face of the earth, then am I a 
shotten herring.’ 

The herring is essentially a northern fish; seldom 
hag it been found so far south ag the Bay of Biscay in 
Europe, or the coast of Carolina in America. Like 
plants that, flourishing in certain climates only, become 
fewer and more stunted the nearer they approach the 
limits of their zone, the herrings decrease In number 
and size as they approach their assigned southern 
boundary—those canght on the southern shores of 
Hoagland being considerably smaller than those which 
frequent the coast of Norway. ‘Thus it is, that about 


j {he mouth of July, the grand smnual array of herrings 


is found to the northward of the Shetlands, in distinct 
colunins, five and six miles long, three and four miles 
brond. Pressing tor the shallows, they drive the sea 
before them in a continuous ripple. Sometimes they 
sink down fathoms deep for a few minutes, then again 
risiny to the surface, sparkle in the sun like a prairie 
strewn with diamonds. Nor even during the calm 
sununer night is the scene less brilliant, from the 
intense scintilations of phosphoric light exhibited by 
the countless myriads of moving fish, The quantity 


of life in these shoals would be completely beyond | 


behef. if we did not recollect that 6000 eggs have been 
counted in the spawn of one herring. Miller, ia his 
delightful work, Z4¢ Old Red Sandstone, thus describes 
a shoal of these fish:—‘I have watched them at soa- 
rise on the middle of the Moray Firth, when, far as the 
eye could reach, the surface has been ruffled by the 
splash of fins, as if a light breeze swefit over it, and the 
red light has flashed in gleams of an instant on the 
millions and tens of millions that were leaping around 
me, a handbreadth into the air, thick as hailstones’in 
a thunder-shower. If the scene spoke not of infinit 

in the sunse in which the Deity comprehende it, i 
spoke of it in at least the only sense in which man cen 
comprehend it’? A French natutalist. 


calculates that, in twenty-threo years, the fecundity of f 
me 5 : 





‘hay oat mercer bate 
done, but would have begged or starved with thea | 
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down by avast amnnal: 

y fill al} our northern seas with 
they would become « horrible pest 
a ang to the buman race. There is no 


porpoises and grampuses snort and roll 
bals ; the cachalot, whose tongue is ag 
large ag a well-filled feather-bed, taking in a bushel of 
at one mouthful. The surface of the sea is 
dotted with birds of the diver tribe, and thousands of 
-scream and whecl upon the wing, 
ly plunging down for a savoury fish. Mr 
Buchanan has calculated that the gannets of St Kilda 
alone devour 105,000,000 herrings every year ! 

‘De herring is no dead, so as I vill kill him,’ said 
the irritable Dr Caius of his meddling antagonist, Sir 
Hugh Evans. The proverb, ‘As dead as a herring,’ is 
common to several Janguagea, though founded on the 
erroneous belicf, that a herring dies as soon as 1: 
is taken out of the water. This is not a fact; bur 
herrings, being principally canytit by the gill-covers, in 
nets which are put into the ova at night and drawn up 
in the morning, numbers of the earlier-captured tish 
are drownded, aa the fishermen term it —hanged would 
be nearer the mark—long before the net is hauled in, 
and are thus dead even before they are taken out of’ 
the water. This, no doubt, gave rise to the proverl. 
But when herrings are canght by the hook and iinc, 
they live ae long after their capture as the trout, 
aaimon, or any other fish posacssing an equally high 
standard of respiration, and therefure the same vital 
necessity for oxygen. 

It may surprise some readers to learn, that in the 
Jatter part of the sixteenth century kingdoms were 
thrown into consternation, and the learned men of 
Europe into a whirlpool of controversy, by a simple 
herring. In 1587, a herring was caught in the Balpe, 
having something like Gothic characters marked upon 
its sides, This odd fish was taken to Copenhagen, 
and the Danish and Swedish savanfs declared it to be 
an omen of some signal misfortune to the human race. 
The king, unsatisfied, sent it to Rostock, from whence 
it made the tour of the German universities, cach 
learned Theban giving a different interpretation of 
the mystical letters. Pondcrous folios were written 
on this enigmatical fish, the general iden being, that it 
foretold the conquest of Europe by the Ottoman. In 
1596, a somewhat similarly marked heriing was caught 
on the coast of Pomerania; and Lglin, a distinguished 
professor of theology at Zurich, wrote a bulky tome, to 
prove that the mystical marks gave the long-required 
explanation of the dark passages in the Bovk of 
Revelation. 

The remarkable fact, that herrings will visit one 
locality for years, and then leave it all at once, resurting 
to another part of the coast where they were previously 
unknown, has occasioned much discussion. In all 
probability, this apparent caprice is caused by the 
greater or lesser supply of the smail crustacea the 
herring delights to feed upon. Uninformed minds, how- 
are never satisfied with a simple reason. As 


driven the herrings from many parts of the 
Highland cozsta, though they actually went to other 
localities where kelp was made. The steam-boat, too, 
it waa said, did great mischief by driving away herrings, 
places wheré its smoke was scarcely 

us in the paddle-beaten waters of 
Loch Fine. But the most extraordinary instance of this 
in the pages of Hansard, s0 often 
to by our learned legislators. In 1935, during 








claire % 
upon fish, the indignant herrings left that. pat. oe 
coast, and never after returned ! 





A WORD ON PRICES. . 
Our political economists havo been assiduous’: 
impressing upon us the dependence of price vpen spt 
and demand; but they have altogether failed to observe 
how far it also depends, in all countrics, on the accidegt 7 
of the value of the popular coins. If an article bp, 
“Price One Shilling,’ or if an exhibition placard an- 
nounce ‘Admission One Shilling,’ it conveys something 
more than the mere equality of value between the 
service rendered and price paid. Let us see, 

Monsieur Jullion, we will say, announces one shilling 
as the price of admission to his promenade concert. 
Docs he mean thereby, that the musical pleagare is 
worth exactly 87, troy grains of standard silver, 
neither more nor Iess? Would his sense of justice to 
hiasclf Jead him to reject 85 grains as being too little, 
or his conscience impel him to decline 96 aa being too 
much? ‘The macstro thinks nothing about thease 
nicctios; it is handy, convenient, de ‘Inite to fix upon a 
current coin, and he would do this just the same were 
this coin to contain 85, 87,',, or 90 grains of silver, 
He would not trouble himeclf about these fractions, 
vither in excess or defect; he adapta his prices to the 
coms, and the coins thus really do affect prices, in his 
and in all similar cases. 

The truth is, that we like to pay in one piece of coin, 
whenever we can do so, ag a saving of time and trouble; 
and herein lies the seeret of ‘Price One Shilling.” So 
potent is this, that we almost seem to be a shilling 
nition. A shilling, in its concrete reality, is a neat, 
compact, serviceable, respectable-louking commodity, 
Tt hug just glitter enough upon it to relieve it from 
dullness, but not enough to render it garish and mere- 
tricious. Tt occupies a very snug position either in the 
pocket or the purse. There is a moral reapectability 
about @ slulling, We may without lose of dignity ask 
for change for a shilling; whereas change for a sixpence 
18 almost mean and pettifogging ; and change for half- 
a-crown ix a large commercial transaction, requiring 
some nerve to enter upon. When the verger, or some 
other officer, bas shewn you al the architectural and 
monumental curiosities of a cathedral, bia band fashions 
itself just to the shape and size for receiving a shilling ; 
when an old woman has escorted you through the ruins 
of an abbex or a castle, telling her talea of marvel as 
she goes, her thoughts gradually tend shilling-ward ; 
when you have walked through the picture-gallery and 
the state-rooms of some old English mansion, a shilling 
rewards the white-aproned domestic—unless, indeed, 
the silk-attired housekeeper be the ciccrone, in which 
case you have some misgiving about the shilling, In 
phort, from various circumstances, there really is among 
us a greater tendency to cmploy slullings than aay 
other silver coins in our daily ‘utercourse and tradings ; 
and this would continue to be the case, even if the 
shilling contained a little more or a little less sflver 
than it does. 

It is not every one who is aware, until hie attention 
be called to the matter, how remarkably this employ- 
ment of Fe ae shilling is observable in everyday 
life at th® -resent time. The shop-windows, the 
posting-bills, the newspaper advertisements, all tell tho 











game t Do we want useful knowledge, knowledge 
for the people, science made easy? There ia the Poly- 
techuid Institution—a shilling ; there will soon be the 
*Pantechnicon—a shilling; and there are shilling lec- 
tures and illustrations at museums and Athenseums, 
and literary and mechanics’ institutions all over the 
country. Are we artistically inclined? There is the 
Noyal Academy, and the British Institution, and the 
Society of British Artists, and the Water-colour Exhi- 
bition, and similar exhibitions in provincial towns as 
well as in the metropolis—all offer their treasures to 
be unlocked by a shilling-key. Shall our visit be to 
panoramas and cosmoramias, dioramas and cycloramas ? 
shall they be Holy Lands, Australian Digcings, Arctic 
Regions, Wellington Campaigns, Overland Routes, 
Bernese Alps, Mississippi pictures a mile long ?—here 
we have them all at a shilling a head. The venerable 
Miss Linwood has passed beyond the region of shillings ; 
but the never-dying Madame Tussaud—never-dy ing 
on paper, at least—still pours out her abundance of 
Cardinal Wisemmans, and George Hudsons, and Louis 
Napoleons-—at a shilling the lot. Or if the organs of 
wonder are to he appealed to, there are the Toudins, 
Philippes, Doblers, Hellers, Andersons, Jacobs, ready 
to take our shilling ; and Mons. Robin will be happy, 
for a shilling per visitor, to extinguish Madame Robin 
every evening (ill further notice. 

Tn scrious suatters, and jm matters of light pleasur- 
able amusement, it will be found that this shilling limit 
really presents itself in a remarkably diversified way. 
Jf we are admirers of the monopolylogicnl style of 
entertainment, where a bit of fun and aw bit of music 
come in aid of each other, and perhaps am aid also of 
pietorial display, then will Albert Smith take as te 
the snanimit of Mout Blane for a alalliig or Ver Woodin 
will give us a stollingworth of tas drollermes ; or Mr 
Love will, for a stilling, muutate all kands of living 
beings that ever have been or ever wall be. We ema 
rount all about Mr Woyld’s great Globe fora shilling — 
albeit the work scems turned inside out, aud the people 
walloup stairs where (he carth» axis ought to bes dn 
our various dramatic entertamments, (he shilling -all 
things considered -ts the quost general and effective 
agent for free admission. Mhen there are the shillings 
casinos, where fret young men are wort to eomerc- 
pate. ‘Then, in sumuner-tune, Chere are the anseniwnt- 
gardens, as we may terme them —the Zoologieal for 
natural history ; the Surrey Zoological for mminials and 
plants, and monpter-pictures, and Open-air concerts wad 
fireworks; the Cremorne, for balfoons and batlets, 
horses and pyrotechiuecs : the Hippodrome, for eques- 
trianisin par ceeeddcnee, Xnd ballooning as a specialty 5 
and aaaberless pardeus Meir oonr great towns ial, 
nearly without exception, adopt the shilling standard. 
Are we students? then will Mons -—-, or Herr —-—, 
or Signor --—, teach us French. or Gernian, or Hlalian 








Has our ‘deportiment” heen neglected na carly life % then 


shilling a lesson, without charge * twopence more 
for manners.’ Is it the pianoforte we vourn to know 
something about ? then wall the yours Lada, t who has 
studied under Moscheles and Her not despise a 
humble shilling as payment fer cach lesson, 








here also asa musical introduction, But it ors really 
painful eometimes to read what poor yovernceses are 
ready to de tor a pittance; we will not mix up our 
stilling with this too often sad subject. Nor is it 
pleasant to see so respectable a friond as a shilling 
ugsed in. and made an instrument to encourage betters 
and guuiters to offer ‘tips’ and ‘pieks’ for a race; or 
drawn from a simple servant-girl by a'crafty fortune- 
teller; or paid by a simpleton of cither scx for the 


‘etermination of pereonal character by examining hand- | buses, penny-a-mile trains, penny almanacs, peony 








trys | 
at oa shilling a lessons and dest we doubt this, the | 
advertisement colunms of the #oraes wall set ous ruslit. ; 


will Mons, ---— tench ous dang and grace for a! 






Fnammas and pranchnammas, when single—ladies do 
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writing; or presented to the once renowned Joseph Ady 4 
—mmy his shadow never disturb us !—for ‘something © 
to our advantage.’ . 

In the business of bookselling and pnblishing, we 
cannot fail to see how widely spread are the attempte 
now made to bring up (or down) volumes to ‘a shilling 
standard. Our bookshops and railway beokstalls 
sufficiently indicate this. The shillingworth of Uncle 
Yom is known to everybody. Ae for the Railwa 
Libraries, Parlour Libraries, Popular Etbrartes, Firest 
Librartes, Readable Beol:s, Books for the Rail, Tra- 
vellers’ Libraries, &c., it is marvellous what can be 
bought for a siulling. The drab Quarterly, and the 
blve-and-yellow Hdahurgh, once the magnates of the 
literary world, now Low to the shilling, by pouring 
forth their shillingworths of Macaulay and Sydney 
Smith, and Head, and others; and there are fre- 
quently to be met with original volumes, of very high 
merit, written expressly for one or other of the various 
shilling series. JEducational books, and manufacturing 
books, and engineering books, at a shilling, are now 
abundant. Music-publishing, too, has not failed to 
ome within the domain of the mighty shilling. Our 


not buy much niusic when they are married—had to 
make a serious pecuniary effort to obtain the collected 
airs of a popular opera; but now we may revel in 
Beli and Doniactti, Mozart and Rossini, with such 
shillineworths as were never known before; and then, 
mstevd of a two-shilling ‘book of the opera,’ we can, 
foe one stilling, obtain a book which, besides the 
Ttalian and Knelish words, gives a few bars of all the 
principal melodies, Nor does the draughtsman or the 
warter, fhe sehool-boy or the artist, fail to reap benefit 
frota this remarkable tendeney tu adopt a shilling Himit 
in! qh ic Phore is the shilling box of paints, which a 
manutieturer has produced under the incitement of a 
prize often by Che Society of Arts; and capital paints 
they are for Che money, ‘Phen there are parallel rulers 
tid preaduated: scales, pon-compasses and mahogany 
sqtiares Gach and all brought down to a shilling level 
with remarkable sucess, And who can forget the 
shilling packets of note-paper, so nicely done up in 
finey wrappers: or the shillg box of envelopes, cheap, 
elegant, mad couvement; or the shillmg cards from 
Birmingham, each contumime an ever-pointed pencil, 
av pevbolder, a walerestamp, a store of pencil-leads, a 
store of stecl-poms, aid a suck of wax; or the shilling 
Dlotting-case, forming a tolerable substitute for a 
writhtirdesk 2 

We may safely depend upon it, that all this is attri- 
Dutible to something niore than mere treak. Men do not 
adopt largely any one particular system from personal 
oddities of Lomporary yagaries—there are moving forces 
lying somewhat deeper, 'Po pay and receive one coin, 
Involves Tess Gime and trouble than paying and receiving 
two coins of equal ageremate value. Here is a key to 
unlock the riddle, And if we were to adopt any other 
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‘con as a standard, we shall find something of similar 


Or is it | 
singing, or the violin, or the (ute? the shilling serves , 
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import. ‘Cwenty shillings is a more frequent price in 
shops than twenty-two or eightcen—not because twenty 
is a tvounder’ number, Int because there happens to be 
acoin of that value. Tn the days when guineas were 
plentiful and sovereigns scarce, the price of an article 
Was more frequently twenty-one shillings than twenty, 
altheugh the former is a Jess complete and manageable 
number than the latter, More articles are charged five 
shilhngs than either six or four; more have the price 
two shillmgs and sixpence, than cither three shillings or 
two; more are sixpence than cightpence ; Ipore are one 
penny than twopeuce—and all for the same reason— 
ease of paying and ease of reckoning, when the payment 
exn be made with one piece of coin instead of two. As 
for the penny—the ubiquitous penny—who can measure 
its trading importauce P Penny steamers, penny omni- 
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valentines, penny postage-stamps, penny coal- dues, 
penny pictures, penny boxes of toys, penny buns, penny 
biscuits, penny periodicals, penny cigars—-more is donc 
with @ penny now than at any former time, since the 
period when the labourers worked for a penny a day. 
The shilling has taken supreme command of our well- 
to-do shops, while the penny is keeping up a vigorous 
competition with it in a somewhat lower grade, 

We do not ask the reader to ponder very deeply on 
this matter, or to make it a subject of profound inguiry ; 
but, at the same time, we persist in asserting, that there 
is ‘something in it.’ Prices ere affected, in the way 
indicated by the above examples, by the weights and 





familiar current coins. ‘The shilling fs potent, not 
because it contains so many grains of silver, but because 
it is one whole, distinct, decided coin. 





NOTES ON THE CAPFRES 
BY A NEIGHBOUR OF THES, 


Tue tribes of the Amakosa and .\matalo natives—that 
is, the Caffres who Hive in the districts surrounding 
the mountains of that nar. -are ranked among the 
greatest warriors of the na.ive tribes of Seth Atmien, 
and held in the greatest fear and dislike by thet more 
peacerble neighbours the Vingoes, Mantatees, and 
Bechuanas. ‘The Caffres distuuyrtish themselves fron 


their cars; and they never fail, when fimt addressing: 
any one, to putoupe thoi hands amd press the ear 
forward, to shew their caste. They cannot be offered a 
greater insult than hy being called a Vingoc, tor that, 
in their language, significs a dog, aud they consider the 
Fingoes as little better. 

The Caffres are a fine athlcue race of men: they 
range generally from 5 fect & to 6 feet in height. Phey 
have the close curly hair of the negro, and mostly flat 
noses and broad nostrils, bat well strap) srrenctls, and 
fine white teeth. They arevery healthy. aud very switt 
in walking. J have frequently heard of their lew pies 
(| up with aman on horseback fot awhole dey. and itis 


‘) day. ‘They are governed by sia co. seven chiefs, ench 
having from 2000 to 3000 warriors wader lus absolute 
control Tir these chiefs they marplicig confi 
dence and reliance, aud obey all) them orders wit 
scrupulous exactness. The chief when at lus fea 
or village, is distinguished by the quantities off brass 
wire twisted round lis arms anc lees, and the fine 
rows of brass buttutts on hus leopurd-skin caress. Ta 
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and slecp, or, when hunger compels them, m follow 
ing the chase, They ars cunning, revengctul, and 
cowardly. The most accomplished thieves. the creates. 
exaggerators and rogues, are the idals and envy of the 
tribe. They have the war-dance amongst them, exactly 
like the coirobory of the Australian natives, mentioned 
by Sir Thomas Mitchell. 

They believe in a Great Spirit or Father, who canses 
rain to fall when their doctors ask for it; and in the 
power of the doctors to impart invisible medicine, that 
gives the warriors strength and power over their 
enemies. They believe, likewise, in all kinds of newro- 
mancy and witchcraft. ‘he doctors, or rain-makers as 
they are usually called, are the worst of the people, and, 


all other tribes, by cutting 9 hole in the tep part of 


quite common for a fuot-messeiser to vo titty miles a | 
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sizes which happen to have been selected for our | 
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a 
compensation—say, two or three cows——agrees fp con- 
sult the Spirit on the subject. He goes behind a rock 
or some sheltered place, and commences his ineanta- 
tions by the most hideous noises, throwing abort st 
the same time skins of snakea, ekulls of monkeys, 
bones, &e., until he thinks he has made a sufficient 
impression. Ue then comes out and prophesies. If he 
sees no prospect of rain, and he is generally a good 
Judge of the weather, he will sometimes say that the 
rain will not fall untit any individual that he has @ 
dishke ¢o ix killed, ov until lis or her posscasions are 
placed in his hands to appease the spirit. Although 
itis not often that they prophesy the death of the indi» 
vidual vetat may be in the recollection of some, that 
in the tune of Sir George Najier’s governnent, he bad 
to threaten the Cattres with soldier, to prevent. them 
from burning one of their princesses, Miss Suto; for the 
doctors bad, on the death of a chief, Tyab, or Charley, . 
who died trom excess of dunking, dechired that she 
had caused) his death by witeheraft, When the rain- 
anakers find that the ram will not come when they 
do enll on it, they contrive to get ont of the way tor 
awhile, fo escape the wrath of the chict 

The Cate women are scldom tall, but they are very 
stone and: active, and have very good tipures, with 
pleasiug frees. ‘They do all the drudgery and hard 
work: Tuald the huts, eut the thorm-bushes (d/imosr) 
for pens for the cattle and poats, dig the yround, 
phint the potatoes, sow the Endian corn, carry water ; 
and when the cnemapment moves, Chey carry immense 
Dandies on ther heads aud backs, while the men walk 
lasarely and ciopts-handed by them side. I> have 
frequently seen poor Cafe women digging {he ground 
with elaldron tie tened to thea lacks and to their side, 
Testine on the hip-jourt. bhey are hind mothers, and 
appear to be very foud of they untants; but they take 
htde care of theme a they become ols tinately siekly, 
and offen desert them, deaving them at the merey 




















of wild animals. ‘Pherr cooking utensils usually consist 
of an grou pot with three legs, like Che common pot 
used by the Seoteb peasantry, ‘They make great use 
of the dried gomud or calabash, for driking utensils, 
for holding milk, Gey and in some of the huts you 
nity find beautifully -corved cups and spoons, generally 
representing the herds of wid annals, They alse 
nike use of shin-bags for holdiue wild-honey, and a 
thhehened milk, which they are very foud of wath their 
corn. Phe women as well as the ated smoke tmmo- 
derately. ‘They prefer tobacco, lat thes usually smoke 
the leaves of an intosicating plant called by them 
Drvha, Vie Jeat is much Uke the sages bat itis a 
large shrab. and bears a very pretty scrulet flower, 
They take sui, too. ii inniciise qiiitides, wsing at by 
Thea OF spoons. Both men and waren are very fond of 








peace, the male Cafires spond thea c..$ in smohing 


orbanients, aud will frequentls gise a goat for a bunels 
of ganktecotourcd beads. Ao Caffre belle covers her 
aims With brass ware, cid lier neek with strings of 
Heads: and the yank of the patneesses is distinguished, 











“Pe that of the aen, by an cuaibrodery of brass buttons 
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on the curass. On the appravel of a stranger, a 
princess inimedatcly displays her arm, and arranges 
gracefuily the caros4 to slew the embroidery. ‘These 
phin-mantios ae worn by all the natives of South 
Africa in thar savage state, They are mostly made 
of the hide of the Dutlochk ~ rubbed down to great 


| suftness—-and the better hind of «kins of wild animals. 


Some of the Jatter are very beautiful, and cannot be 
purchased from the traders under 1.5 or 1.6, 

The womet: make ocellont baskets an) inate; and, 
in penco-time. they cume to the towns and villages in 
great numbers, for the sale of their wares. They 
never ask les than serdpeace for the smallest basket, 
and appear tu know well the valuc of money, which 


for the most part, the wealthiest. They have charge of | they spendin a cautious manner, mostly on ‘tobacco, 


certain eacred cows. In times of drought, the chief) snuff, qunp -der, dc. for their husbands. 


When 


sends for the doctor, who, on condition of a certain { the chicts come to town, they dress in a fine suit of 


















Whey peigeesnaniere by twenty or thirty followers, 

tand a doctor. They walk boldly into the houses, and, 
after asking the news in broken English or Dutch, will 
expect a dram or ic, and food; and then, when 
opportanity offers—when their followers cannot hear 
them—they will ask for a sirépence or sillinglee; and 
they can scarcely be got rid of till the request is 
aomplied with. 

The Caffres occasionally engage themaclves for a 
short time as servants to the farmera, but they seldom 
take their leave without appropriating some few horses 
and cattle, when the farmer will sometimes have to 
follow the spoor into Caffreland before he can re- 
cover his property. Long before they intend war, they 
employ themselves in collecting a good stock of war- 
weapons; and a warrior scarcely sets out on his depre- 
dations without his hundred assaguis or spears in a 
quiver; ashield; two or three knob-kerries ; and a good 
rifle, with a bag of ammunition. They have in some 
cases been civilised, and taught to read and write; but 
they do not hke the change, and continually fret and 
pine after their wild and idle life. A single instance will 
suffice to shew the irreclaimable spirit of the race. A 
little girl, who had lost both her parents when quite a 
baby, was taken by a gentleman and brought up in his 
family, educated, and baptised: she was particularly 
noticed for her extreme nentness and activity; and 
English was her language. When about cightecn years 
of age, however, she suddenly disappeared, and was 
afterwards found in Caffreland, the wife of one of her 
countrymen, with 2 caroas round her; the only outward 
mark of her civilisation Jeft being a cotton petticoat. 
On being asked her reason for leaving her friends, she 
said her heart was Caffre, that she had alwavs been in 
Caffreland in spirit, and that she had never known 

happiness until she jomed her people, 

The Fingocs are exactly ike dhe Caffres in form and 
stature, and speak the same Janguage, which is coft 
and musical; they have the same belhet, and the same 
doctora, But the hole in their car is at the bottom 
instead of the top, and this as the only thing which 
distinguishes them: from the Caffre tribes. They have 
been so cruelly treated and il-used by the Caffres, that 
they have quite placed themselves under the British 
protection ; and they are now dispersed in little encamp- 
ments through the colony. Close to the European 
towns and villages, you will see their little towns of 
huts and gardens, generally with a good flock of goats, 
and somctiines cows. ‘The men are industriously 
inclined, and great numbers of them employed as ser- 
vanta and cuolies. The women sell goats’ milk and 
firewood, and make pretty baskets and mats. They 
are in outward appearances becoming somewhat civi- 
lised ; and the sight of men, women, and children in 
European costume is now not uncommon; but beyond 
that, they are still savages, and, Jike all South African 
natives, arc utterly faithless and cowardly. 

The Nottentot tribes are the domestic servants 
throughout the whole of the eastern province of the 
colony. We cannot now class them as savages, for 
thero are thousands of them partially civilised, pro- 
fessedly Christian, and occasionally useful members of 
society: but, in general, they are faithless and indolent, 
greatly given to intemperance and theft, and the whole 
of them amoke immoderately. ‘Phe women make toler- 
able servants, but never stay long in one place. They 

are particularly fond of dress, which consists usually of 

& gay petticoat and shawl, and a red and black kerchicf 
'{ twisted round the head. They are very improvident, 

never think of laying up for old age, but spend the 

oe part of their wages ns soon as earned. The 
age of the Hottentots is Low Dutch, but they 

f° early ail understand and epeak Englteh. They are 
_ passionately fond of music, and the women have sweet 
musical voices, and sing very agrecably. The men are 
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seen 8 inetramant tet called 
which is made of a long piece of stink, 


yard in length, with three catgut, strings, raised 
bridge, and fastened at -each end. 
the chin, draw the thumb across and 
produce a sound something like that of the vidlin, 

The Hottentots have a great antipathy to all other 
natives of South Africa, with the exception of the 
Bushmen, and with them they often intermarry. 
They abhor the Caffres; and I impute their joining 
them in the present war solely to their wavering and 
fickle dispositions. The most interesting little village 
at the Cape of Good Hope, is Genadandal, in the district 
of Swellendam, first settled by the Moravian misaion- 
aries, and inhabited entirely by Hottentots. Here they 
liave excellent schools, where the girls are taught every 
useful branch of a plain education, and also muslia 
embroidery, the work from this little village being 
quite noted, and very expensive; the boys have a trade 
taught them, are well educated, and, like the girls, 
trained up in a moral and religious way. The excel- 
lence of the rules of this interesting little colony has 
justly caused it to be considered the most useful and 
best-cunducted missionary station throughout the whole 
territory. 

The Bechuanas are much like the Caffres in habits 
and belicf, but their language is different, and they 
are well disposed to the English. They are constantly 
employed as herdsmen, and often as servants, by the 
farmers, who prefer them to the other natives for their 
stvadivess and fidelity. ‘They are not so fine a race as 
the Caffres, and the Bechuana women are hideously 
ugly. Their war-weapons are exactly like those of 
the Cafires, but they seldom have guns. 

So much of the natives of South Africa from my 
own knowledge of the people, for I was born in the 
eolony, and resided there fur many years. Having been 
repeated) y asked, whether [could in any way account for 
the inveterate hostilities carmed on by the Caffre tribes 
against the colonists, I will endeavour at least to state 
my own opimon, After the wars of 1821, the Caffres 
considered themselves a conquered people, and remained 
perfectly satisfied with the settlement of the British in 
their country. When the military forts of Beau- 
fort and uther outposts were formed, and could afford 
them protection, a great number of missionaries went 
into Cafficlind; aud amongst the earlier ynes, there 
were some well-educated and excellent mea. Had the 
same cluss remamed, much good would have been 
effected; but as the colony became morc settled, 
numbers of uncducated people flocked in as migsion- 
arics, who, instead of doing good, sowed the seeds of 
dissension between the Cuaffres and the colonists, by 
doing their utinust to impress upon the former, that all 
the white people who did not hold their peculiar reli- 
gious opinions were bad men, and would ultimately be 
destroyed by the Great Spirit; and that even the 
governor, and those in authority under him, were in 
the same predicament. Such preaching to savages 
who held their own doctors as infallible, and who 
believed these missionaries to be doctors among the 
winte men, was, in my opinion, the cause of the rob- 
Leries and murdera which led to the war of 1884-88. 
But at the conclusion of that war—when the govern- 
ment had established a good frontier—the Colonial 
Oftice in England was persuaded to believe the Caffres 
to be an ill-used people, whose land had been unjustly 
taken from them. The lands were, therefore, ordered 
to be restored; and as a savage cannot understand 
that anything is relinquished except under the infiu- 
cuce of fear, the Caffres naturally came to the con- 
clusion that the English governmest and white people 
were afraid of them, and that they might with impunity 4 
resume their depredationa on the frontier colonists— {! 
which depredations were the cause of the ‘present war. ff 
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toarked ont by Sir Benjamin d'Urban deing within reach of no other wenpou, ta ‘sathesd an} 
ie 


}beshi preserved, no body of Caffrea could | tiger by the throat with his. remaining: heed, ‘acd [| 


bocherrpaae ae cong. test hei’ abs ne pons = throwing himself forward with all his strength, ‘erashed 
— pret alr sting ‘Single, chet an? the creature to the ground, falling, at the sastie tine, 


| amber ea pass into the colony without being per- | PY bis side. Man and tiger rolled over once or tWiee. 4 
| ceived by the troops, I trust that, when this war is | Without either losing hold, the man, so far as woundis'y 
brought to a conclusion, the frontier may be extended | Went, getting considerably the worst of it. ye 

to the line marked out by Sir Benjamin d’Urban, The contest was at this stage when Mrs Williame |} 

and that ne missionary be allowed to proceed into | came up to take a part in it, secretly resolved that thet] 

Caffreland without being duly examined and approved | tiger should not devour her old gentleman without being f) 
of by the heads of the different denominations of P.o- | made aware of her strong disapprobation. She came 
testants who hold missions in that country, and by @ | fopyard, gullantly shouldering a gun, which she forth- 
magistrate in the colony. with snapped at the tiger ; but owing to there being no 
priming in the pan, it of course missed fire, and ren- 
A VISITOR IN TEXAS. dered no servico. Tho tiger, percciving the intent, and 
Ir is not unknown that in Texas there are tigers; and | @ware of the nature of firearms trom his previous oxpe- 
it deserves to be known also, that there are women | Mience, precipitately quitted his hold of tho man, and 
who are a match for them. When we say wonien, we sumped at his TEN: adversary ’ attempting to seize her 
are using a trifling latitude of specch, and must be head with histecth, and striking and lacerating her bosom 
understood to mean, more strictly, @ woman, for as with his paws. In trying to avoid the monster, the poor 
yet we have heard of only one who can lay claim to lady fell upon the ground, when the brute made another 
the distinction indicated. Tris one, however, is what | &Tasp ut her head, and to some extent auceceded—his 
an American newspaper styles “A ‘Texan woman | Upper teeth penetrating at the top of the skull and 
worth talking about,’ and we intend, accordingly. to sliding along the bone, thereby peeling off the skin 
relate the story of her conquest, and thereby exten until they met the lower tecth, which wero fastened on 
the circle of her merited celebiity. the right side of her face. Mr Williams, though much 
2 disabled by his wounds, being at liberty, again seized 
the ox yoke, and gave the tiger such a blow as to cause 
him to desist from the attack. Thus beaten off, the 
animal took a spring and Jeaped into the house, snoak- 
ingly getting under the bed to be out of harm’s way. 
Vie could hardly have done a more unwise thing for his 
own safety, and not at all a more convenient one for 


Somewhere in the northern part of Jefferson County, 
there was living last December, on his own enclosed 
estate, a certain Yankee citizen of the name of Drake, 
who, among other livestock and farming-gear, pus- 
sessed a goodly number of horses. One day, when it 
seems he was not at all expecting the visitation of 


wild daiaals here sprang pudelily inedstbecenelGsney the success of the old people. Mr and Mrs Willianis, 
an enormous jaguar, which immediately attacked the | geuing the advantage, immediately closed the door to 
horses, killing one outright, wounding others, and | prevent him from escaping. ‘The monster was now as 
apparently intending to make a rich repast of horse- | thoroughly trapped as his famous relative of Bengal, 
fleah. While engaged in his preparations, it chanced { which, in getting under a barrel, and protruding his tail 
that he was discovered by the farmer's son, who, | out of the bungehole, exposed himscif to the indignity 
catching up a gun, sent a bullet into jus side, thas) Of having it tid ina knot on the outside, Mr Williams 
putting the intruder momentarily past Jay appetite: ae 80 ap front fos of blood and tlie agony of 

% ; vis wounds, as to be incapable of following up the 
and in the uncasy state of his sensations, he appears 


. . 5 advantage gained over the adversary ; but his better- 
to have considered it prudent to make off beyond the half, being in rather better plight, again took up the 


range of fircarms, lun, and shaking some powder from the barrel into the 
But not being scriously wounded, and the keennis, | pan, proceeded to the attack hy a new manquvre. 
of his appetite having returned, the tizer next day Dlacing the muzzle through one of the openings which 
prowled out again, Lending his steps in a new direction. the fogs of the house afforded, she Hred steatily at 
This time he entered the farmyard of a Mr Absalom Hite Meee. Shel HELA ANE ies Nie ORO SINEDS, AINE Usd 
Williams, who, along with his wife, both being well Subsequently, he was dragged ont and measured, 
: * we wit bis wile, AOU Dems WONT wad his length from tail to nose was found to be 
stricken in years, was sitting quict)y in the house, while exactly twelve foot, 
the rest of the family were absent at work upon the farm. | During ai the time the fight was going on, no one 
The old gentleman was startled out of his ufternoon’s | but the combatants knew anything about it; their 
nap by hearing a, strange ncise in the 17 nt of the house, | nearest neighbour living upwards of three miles off. 
and on going out, he beheld his house-dog and 4 tiger { However, as Mrs Williams was washing the blood 
in the thick of a sharp contest. Thinking to lend some ! from ie person, ie the fray, ome one pak sag 
help on the weaker side, he seized the first thing at} bys antl, oe ine ner Ab Rearantts Inui S Hae ae 
hand, which scems to have been an ox yoke, and aimed ape ret NGO. cals Me H 
Z a ee ; svarcely able to speak, but by way of answer pointed 
a atrong blow at the tiger, but unluckily missed him, } 4, the dead body of the tiger. Since then, she has 
and struck the dog instead. The latter thereupon got | pretty «vcll recovered, as alan has her gallant and 
away, and retreated with his tail down, leaving the | worthy helpmate. They are ssid to be very fond of 
tiger and his master to settle differences between them, | telling the story of the conflict, and the vld man 
In an instant,‘the glaring animal sprang at Mr poreely Bre) Reierenett ergs 
: tai ; a im : Suldic., having fa y lew 
Nowariny ep eaters lige “The ala mam | Orleans and, more recently, the Mexicans in the 


é cause of Texas; but of all his battles, this with the 
however, having still one hand at liberty, and fecling | ticr iy the one he is most proud of; and the old lady 


his mettle rise, straightway engaged with his assailant, | justly enddy: regards it as the moat remarkable feat of 
determined to give him what he calls a ‘rough and | their mutual lifetime. Her own share in the exploit 
tumble fight’ Haring dropped the 9x yoke, and. undoubtedly entitles her to be considered a genuine 






























‘ewoods’ heroine; and the incident will serve to | 
shew the nature of the dangers to which settlers are 
exposed in the forest wilds and frontiers of American 
civilisation. 





PROSE WRITINGS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 


Tuere are not many modern authors whose works 
are more likely to endure and become standard reading 
in future generations, than the Jmaginary Concersations 
and other prose productions of Mr Landor. In subtilty 
of thought, sagacious criticism, precision and perspi- 
cuity of style, these writings are of first-rate exectlence, 
and must ultimately place the author in a position of 
great prominence in the literary history of this century. 
It is true, his popularity anions his contemporaries has 
not, been very considerable; but that may be readily 
accounted for, inasmuch as his works are not addressed 
to current tastes, nor are of a kind to be appreciated 
by the common-place intelligence of the age; they are 
works rather for the scholar and the student— for thit 
rare but most important class of rcaders who require 
something higher than a temporary stimulant to their 
curiosity, or amore or Jess refined amusement for the | 
occupation of a vacant hour. They are, strictly speak- j 
ing, works of literary art, and require an artistic fechng 
and discernment for their comprehension and appreci- 
ation. They have few attractions tur the young, the 
curious, or the matter-of faet philosophers they demand 
a certain maturity of mind, a fiberal caltivation, and 
amore than ordinary acquaintance with remote and 
peentiar stores of knowledge y and they scom idso to 
require a fair posscasion of fursare, amd a habit: of de 
Jiberation, such as the preat majority of modern readers 
are notable te command. For immediate or extensive 
popularity, therefore, they donot appear to be adapted; 
yet for the acleet class of studiously disposed) parsons 
who have time and culture sufficient fo iaster aud 
enjoy them, they will be found to have ieuefold: fasc- 
nations, and will yield a far meacure af wholesome 
and rofined instruction. "Po such potsons among one 
readers, Whose attention aay uot daeve feon draw 
to them, a few remarks on the subject-matter aud 
characteristics of these pertormiances may possibly be 
aeeeptable. 

They are all contained tn two substantial volumes, 
and consist of the faaginary Coucersitions  lwtore 
alluded to; the (Watian and hiamination of Willian 
Shakspeare before Sir Thomas Lucy the Pentaineroa, a 
series of jmaginary dintognes between Petrarch and 
Boceaceio; a collection of letters, comstitutinin a sort of! 
classic rommince or the story ot Uerteles cond taney 
and a tow short apolounes and cssays. Phe Pacey | 
Conversations ovcups the whole of the first volume, and 
about a third part of the second; so dhat it will be 
eeen they form, in point of bulk, the principal propor: 
tion, Tt will be convenient for us here to refer to the 
sinaller productions first, and we accordingly begin 
with the Lentaneron, 

This purports to be the composition of a certain | 
Ttalian priest. who, being in went of a bell for his 
chureh, brought the manuscript te Magtind, and get- 
ting it translated by the best hand he could engagesthe 
work was introduced to the Muglish public. As already | 
hinted, it professes to Le the report of conversations, at 
five successive interviews, between * Messer Francesco 
Vetrarea and Messer Giovanni Boceaccio” while the 
latter Jay in an infirm state of health at his villetta in 
the avighbourhood of Certaldo; ‘after which, we are 
Jnformed, ‘they saw not cach other on our side of 
Paradise” ‘They discourse. in the first instance, on! 
Bocoaceio’s Decameron, and then diverge into a dis- | 
cuasion on the Dirwe Comedy of Dante, Sand sundry | 
other matters” Petrarch advises his friend respecting 
the revisal and improvement of his Jeeameron, and | 
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advances some objections againet it'on,4 and of 
its occasional licentiousness ; ing hitn, tenoyer, 
to substitute ‘the simple for the éxtra hie 
true and characteristic for the indefinite an di ge.” 


Boccaccio, in reply, observes that he has no wish to 
defend himself under the bad example of another, but. 
he, nevertheless, believes that the example of the ilfus- 
trious Dante Alighicri, whose genius he pregends not 
to approach, had some misleading influence over him. 
‘Y may, perhaps,’ says he, ‘have been formerly less 
cautions of offending by my levity, after seeing him 
display as much or more of it in hell itself’ This leads 
to 2 discussion of Dante's genius, natural tempera- 
ment, personal history, and the characteristics of his 
poetry; in the course of which the friends are not 
sparing in their strictures, though always acknowledg- 
ing the immense ability of their author, and dwelling 
with much emphasis on the finer passages of his poem. 

Much excellent criticism is thus incidentally delivered 
—-not at all times restricted to the subject before the 
speakers, but often having reference to general and 
comprehensive principles. IZfear this admirable con- 
ception of the poctic nature: ‘The great poet, like the 
original man of the Platonists, is double, possessing 
the further advantage of being able to drop one-half at 
his option, and to resume it. Some of the tenderest on 
paper have no sympathics beyond; and some of the 
austerest in their intercourse with their fellow-crea- 
tures have deluged the world with tears. It is not 
from the rose that the bee gathers her honey, but 
often from the most acrid and Iitter leaves and petals,’ 
Other passages of great subtilty and beauty, having 
reference to a varicty of topics, might be collected 
from the Peataneron, UWere jis a sentence, expres- 
sing ta old seutiment, with the purest simplicity of 
dretion ss Phe heart that has once been bathed in love’s 
pure fountain, retains the pulse of youth for ever? 
This also is worth pondering .—‘ Death can only take 
avay the sorrowfil from our affections; the flower 
expands; the colourless film that enveloped it falls off 
and pershes? ‘he quiet inpressivencss of the follow- 
meets better than any didactic homily :—-'The very 
things which touch us the most sensibly, are those 
which we shoulit be the most reluctant to forget. ‘Phe 
noble mansion is qost distmguished by the beautiful 
images it retains of beings past away; and so is the 
nobleaand, ‘The danips of autunm sink inta the leaves, 
mpd prepare them for the necessity of their fall: and 
thus insensibly are wo, as yours close round us, detached. 
from our tenacity. of life by the gentle pressure of 
recotded: sorruws, When the graceful dance and its 
animating music is over, and the clapping of hands (80 
lately Jinked) hath ceased; when youth, and comeliness, 
and pleasantry are departed— 


Who would desire to spend the following day 
Among the extincushed hunps, the faded wreaths, 
The dust and desolation left behind? 


dut whether we desire it or not, we must submit. Te 
who hath appointed cur days, hath placed their con- 
tents within them, and our efforts can neither cast them 
out nor change their quality.” Abundant thoughts 
and images, equally beantiful and striking, might be 
gnthercd ; but we have room for only one passage, about 
which there is a dignified drollery truly captivating. 
Petrarch having suggested that some neise which 
Lind intermmpted the conversation might have been 
oceasioned by Boceaccio's eat, he is answered by his 
friend in this wise:—'No such thing. I order hin 


‘over to Ceftaldo, while the birda are Jaying and 


sitting; and, be knows by expericave, favourite as he 
is, thet it ig @fna use to come back before he is sent 






for. Since @ké first impetuosities of youth, he h: 
rarely bectig ory or disobliging. We hare tived 
together hese five years, unless I miscalculate¥ 


and he se £ have Icarned something of my manneray 
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.whnein violence and enterprise by no means predomi- 
mate... . He enjoys his otium cum dignitate at Certaldo: 
‘there he is my castellan, and his chase is unlimited in 
those doniains. After the doom of relegation ig expired, 
hg comes hither at midsummer. And then, if you could 
se0 his joy! His eyes are as deep as a well, and as clear 
‘| a8 &, fountain: he jerks his tail into the air like a royal 
sceptré, and wayea it like the wand of a magician. 
You would fancy that, as Horace with his head, he was 
about to smite the stars with it. There is ne’ecr such 
another cat in the parish; and he knows it, a rogue! 
We have rare repasts together in the bean-and-bacon 
time, although in regard to the bean he sides with ihe 
philosopher of Samos; but after due examination.” 

We shall not dwell on the ‘Citation and Exaini- 
nation of William Shakspearc,’ as the title sufficiently 
suggests the subject-matter. It isa work of humour, 
professing to be « report of the proceedings at the 
great hall of Charlecote, when Shakspeare was brought 
before Sir Thomas Lucy touching the matter of deer- 
stealing. The piece is exceedingly ingeni vis and 
amusing; and as a pleasant bit of retruspeetive satire, | 
if not as a dramatically-conceived representation of an | 
historical event, it is well deserving of perusal, and: 
may long maintain a place among the rest of the! 
author’s worl.s. 

The story of Pericles und Aspa fa is more or Tess 
known to all readers of Grecian lustory. Mi Linidor’s 
work, under that tithe, is an ettempt to depict ther, 
private and domestic lift, and generally to Hlustrate | 
the characteristics of Greek inanners, polities, caied 
literature. In the shape of an imaginary correspondc nce 
between Aspasia and her friend Cloone, it gives us an 
acvount of Aspasia’s introduction to Pcricles at Athcas, 
and shadows forth the story of their wedded intercourse, | 
along with the relations in which they dived with the 
philosophers, historians, and artists of the age. ‘The 
earlier letters contain numerous fragments anid short 
poems of various Greek pocts, accompanied by the | 
comments of the writers, and such general remarks on 
poctry, history, and the veeurrences of the Trowr as 
may be supposed to have formed the substance of ay 
correspondence between two gifted and learned Teles 
of antiquity. As we advance, the statesman, Pericles, 
comes more distinethy upou Cie scene: partly (heady; 
descriptions of him in Aspasia’s letters to her friend, 
and partly through episths whieh pass between the 
former and Pericles himself) at tins when they are 
separated by state or domestic Gagencres.  focidentally 
we obtain glimpses of old Socrates, fhe young man 
Alcibiades, the philusopher Anaaxegorus, the din torlan | 
Thucydides, and several other persons af ability and 
renown. Some of the specches of Pericles are inter- 
spersed; and, one was or another, the principal features 
of hig genius and hiv manifold accomplishments, are 
pretty thoroughly delineated or sugzested. The whale 
presenta a discursive review of Greek socmty, and of the 
chief historical incidents which belong to the potiod 
commonly known as the § Ave of Perc 3? 

To attempt to convey any sufficient notion of such a 
work by quotations, would be ineffectual; yot as many 
passages have an independent meaning, and a beauty of 
their own, some of them may be not unsuitably catracted, 
by way of shewing something of the cast of style and 
thought. [ere is a charming sentence from one of the 
letters of Cleone to Aspasia. She is sponking of the 
Tonians, and remarks that they are ‘more silent, 
contemplative, and recluse,’ than the Athenians :-~ 
‘Knowing that nature will not deliver her oracles in 
the crowd, nor by sound of trumpet, they open their 
breasts to ber in solitude with the simplicity of children, 
and lodk earnestly in ber face for a reply. A few 
others of equal pith and gracefulness may be appended: 
‘Tears do not dwell Jong upou the cheeks of yonth. 
Rain drops cesily from the bud, rests on the bosom of 
the maturer flower, and breaks down that one only | 
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which hath lived its day.” ‘There is a gloom.in deep 
love, as in deep water: there is # silence ia it-which 
suspends the foot; and the folded arma and the dejected 


herd are the images it reflects. No voice shakes ita 
surface: the Muses themselves approach it with & tardy 
and a timid step, and with a low, and tremulona, and 
melancholy song.” On refinement in pride we hare 
this pertinent remark :—!There are proud men of 30 
much delicacy, that it almost conceals their pride, and 
perfectly excuses it.’ 

The Jmayinary Conversations, which forma the bulk ef 
Mr Landor’s writings, treat of 2 great variety of 
subjects, wid illustrate an inmnense varicty of character, 
The persons brought before us, and represented in 
discourse, are of all conceivable orders and degrees of 
men, and belong to almost every age and country, 
We have Richard T. and the Abbot of Boxley converse 
ing about Saladin and the Crusades, the pertidy of 


European polities, and the uses of the rite of baptism 5, 
Sir Pivilip Sidney and Lord Brooke expatinte on happie | 


vess and the charms of country life; Horne Tooke and 
Dr Johnson discuss questions of philology ; Southey and 
Porson interchauge remarks on the state of criticism and 
the poutry of Wordsworth ; Milton and Andrew Marvell 
disconsae om comedy ; Ste Robert [nelis and the Duke 
of Welbneton deliver their opinions on the idolatry of 
the Pimdoos and the illustrious rates ot Sommauth— 
but it were endless to run over all the names of the 
interlocutors, or to indreate the multitude of subjects 
brought inte discussion: suffice it to say, that every 
conversntion relates to something of literary, political, 
or sciontifie interest, and that the speakers: ponerally 
express opinions such. as from what as knowa of them 
historically, Chey would be dikely ta udter in regard to 
the matter whercon they are represented to be discours- 
ime. “Lhat the dramatic per onation of every character 
should be in all eases accurate: and complete, ia more 
than could faily he expected trom the author, consider- 
tus the mumber of individwuals brought before us, and 
the wide differences ti their respective personalities. 
Gow rally speaking, however, if is not impossible to 
accept the character under tho name attached to it, and 
Woy iastanees the Linguaee and opinions imputed 
te the speaker are thoruuahly consistent, and appro- 
priate to dis dtdiovedieity. With the tiass of positive 
thousht and sentiment cnimenited, we suppose Mr 
Tendor must be snore or fess identibed, thengh he 
warns Jus eader aeainet catti bate te the writer any 


Copinions in this beok but what are spoken under dits 


ownune.  "Phis is a permissible precaution, but it is 
nevertheless apparent what cliaracters diave miost of 
Ine adnnrations and also what are the opinions with 
which he most distinetiy symipathiees. For instance, a 
tyrantora bigot he renders hateful by the words which 
heamakes bin atten, and, on the other hand, every 


Dowie died tracifal person ts insoluaftently made ta have 


the best of scory arcument, At the bottem, it ig the 
hody of thoght and gust opinion contamed in the 
Comnsatons which constitutes their real eacellency 
as iterary protmetions , and Mr Lindos chief pocu- 


‘harity asa writer may be said to he in his ability to 


represent the truths whieh be hint has apprehended 
froma various and dnmamerable port.» of contemplation, 
As any truth imperfectly ect forth, or wrenched aside 
frou ats rclations to other truths and ciremustances, 
becomes jn practical cftet a mere lalf-truth, or httle 
hetter than a fidschoodl, it ix che recegnition and unt- 
form observances of this fact which Gistingnishes the 
thinker from the pedant or the einpiric, at stamps his 
utterances with a comprehen aycnuess of meaning that 
puts to shame their partial and contracted statements. 
This is one of the highest services that can be performed 
by Jiterature ; and we claim fur Mr Landor the distine- 
tion of havjoy performed it more completely than any 
other writer uc the age, * 

The special characteriatica of his genius arc sonic- 
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aa dificult to specify ;' but he may be subd to tmite 
fithin himeeif the leading attributes of the 

t wad the poet. He bas a philosopher's discernment, and 
the poet’s pictorial expression, No keener understand- 
ing perhaps could be found anywhere in Europe at this 
hour, amd aseuredly he ranks foremost among English 
writers as ® pure and admirable atylist. In solidity of 
substance, in beauty and gracefulness of form, his works 
are among the finest apecimens of our modern literature. 
There is no shallowness of thought, no unprofitable 
exuberances of expression: everything is clear, com- 
pact, wisely proportioned and beautifully polished. In 
proof of hie originality, it is to be said that Mr Landor's 
writings are totally unlike those of any of his contem- 
poraries; and though mere originality is no evidence 
of greatness, there is evidence enough of this to be 
observed in the immense amount of wise reflection 
which he has condensed into his volumes. In reading 
them, you do not find a continual itcration of the same 
thoughts and images, but you perceive everywhere the 
signe of arich and inexhaustible fecundity. Yet it is 
not until after a long acquaintance with these writings, 
that you discern how affluent is the mind from which 
they sprung—how fertile and exquisitely cultivated 
the soil wherein all this forest of strength and 
splendour has its roots. On the whole, we pronounce 
Mr Landor’s works to be eminently calculuted to 
advance the intellectual and moral cultivation of his 
countrymen; and, as intelligence and purity of 
taste make progress, we doubt not that they will more 
and more attract and retain attention, and that even- 
tually they will even enjoy an extcusive and lasting 
popularity. Luckily, Mr Landor can afford to await 
the issue, and would sacem to have no forebodings in 
Tegard to it, Aw he says in one of the imaginary 
letters of Cleone:—~' There are writings which must 
lie jong upon the straw before they incllow to the 
tnate ; and there are snmurer-flaits which cannot 
abide the keepmg.” Vis own unquestionably belong 
to the sound and enduring class, and, [ike the wine 
of a precious vintage, may yield delight to remote 
generations. 












AN AUSTRALIAN FLOOD. 


Tre scene of this cisuster is a station on the luwer 
Weirabee, distant about twenty-four nules west of 
Melbourne ; and the residence of one of the oldest and 
moat respectable families in the colony of Victoria, 

On the morning of the 21st of May last yenr, the 
rain began to fall in torrents, and soon caused the river 
Weirabee to overflow. By twelve o'clock noon, the 
waters had risen 6a high asx to rouch the louse of 
kk. D. W—~. Esy.. which stood on the west side of 
the stream, in a beautiful little valley, lying between 
the high banks that run along the margin of the riser. 
The garden lay on the opposite side of the strewn, and 
waa by this time completely covered. ‘Plis state of 
things seems not to have caused much apprehension, 


as in Australia floods are of frequent occurence in the | 


winter season; but at two o'clock the tamily became 
suddenly alarmed at the immense body ot water, now 
rolling down on both sides of the house, in the river 
on the one hand, and in the hitherto dry gullies, or 
old water-cvourses, on the other, rendering it im- 
possible to reach the high banks already mentiuned, 
and gain a place of safety. It was therefore deemed 
advisable to make preparations for getting on the roof 
of the house. There were eight persons at the station— 
namely, Mr and Mra W , and four other members of 
the family; a young lady ona visit; and the man-servant. 
Five of the number being ladica, they were almost 
helpless. So rapidly did the waters increase, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty they managed to open the 
soor and keep it open, while one by one they attempted 
Sheir eacnpe; tho stream rushing go wildly through 








confusion aromid: them.7 (007 er 04" 

‘At dusk, five o'clock, they ware, all’ oa the-recf, and 
as well situated as circumstamess roubl poumit, ying: ' 
to cheer each other with the assurance ‘the “houst ‘7 
would stand, although immense logs kept continually | 
crashing against it, That hope, however, passed awmy, 
for shortly afterwards they could ‘distinctly. hase, | 
the partitions underneath them ager giving way. 
Tt was now nine o'clock, the rain still descending 
heavily, a terrific gale of wind blowing, and it was as. 
much as they could do to hang on, sheltering them- 
selves with blankets from the bitter cold. ‘The watern, 
as well as they could discern in the dark, were raging 
around them on every side like the ocean in a storm ; 
and by this time had reached as high as the eaves of 
the house, They, therefore, fled to the saddle-boards 
or ridge, as a last place of refuge; and just as they got 
up, the two chimneys, which formed the gable-ends of 
the house, fell with a crash. The moments of suspense 
that followed are indescribable. Was it possible that 
the roof could stand? At length ten o'clock came, 
and the man-servant succeeded in crossing over to the 
roof of the kitchen, at the back of which stood an old 
tree; but he had scarcely got up on its branches, when 
the roof to which the others clung sunk and disappeared. 
Another fvarful moment, and they were afloat—afloat 
on the raging flood, amidst the wreck of the house, 
with its varicd contents, tossing in wild confusion 
around them. Never will the survivors forget the 
ury that rose on the air, above even the strife of the 
elements, as the qurrent swept them away on the 
fragments of thifeWwood-shingled roof. At a short 
distance, howeveguand in front of the spot where the 
hous: had stood, «ere several lurge gum-trees. One of 
the Jadies screamed out: ‘To the trees! to the trees!’ 
and as the roof dashed against one of them, Mrs K——, 
Miss L--—, and their visitor, caught hold of the 
branches ; but how, they could not tell, as it was too 
dark to distinguish anything rightly. The remaining 
four, Mr and Mrs W. . with their daughter and son, 
sunk in the waters, aud, with the exception of the gon, 
never rose aguin, 

Morning was tong, long looked for. At last it tardily 
made its uppearance; but with it came no hope of 
rescue, for all the boats in the neighbourhood had 
that night been washed away; and the neighbours, 
who had gathered around the spot, could render no 
assistance, Jn the middle of the day, the ladies caught 
sieht of Mr KR. W. (the gon): they could only dis 
tinguish him fur away in the distance. Until then, 
they thought he had perished with thc,others; and 
their joy on discovering hin was sadly checked by 
perceiving his perilous position. As the current carried 
him down the river, he had caught hold of a floating 
j log, to which he clung, and which afterwards lodged 
jin the branches of a small tree: the action of the 
waters kept this in continual motion, which compelled 
him to hold on constantly with both hands; and as 
the darkness of the second evening closed in upon him, 
the spectators felt he had only been rescued on the one 
| night to perish on the next. 

As dusk approached on the Saturday evening, the 
; Waters had subsided considerably; so much so, that 
‘the man-servant was able to come down from his 
- tree to the one on which the iadies were ebeltdred, 
At the foot of the latter, the roof of the kitchen 
lodged. He assured them that they might with 
descend ; and most gladly did they avail themselves of 
his assistance to do so; but as the waters were yet too 
high to hope for any other relist, had to pass the 
second long, long winter night, cold and hungry, an 
the wreck of the roof of the kitchen, which was now | 
firmly imbedded in the newly thrown-up nk? 
Hour by hour, the night slowly wore away; st last. 
: * 
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came down to see what 
reacue of the sufferers. They 
firet, as his situation was the 
most perileus; and three of them plunged coura- 
feously into the stream, and got ropes across to him. 
He secured one round his waist, and with that was 
dragged to the shore, in a state of such exhaustion that 
it was thought at first he would not recover: but, thanks 
toa kind Providence, he is now quite well. The men 
next went to the assistance of those on the gravel- 
bank, and they had in like manner to be dragged to 
the land with ropes. At last, they were all landed 
safely on the high banks, and at once taken to Mr 
C———’s station, where every kindness and attention 
was shewn them, and where they remained until they 
regained their strength. They had been altogether 
forty-eight hours without food, very thinly clid, and 
with no covering on either their heads or fect. Every- 
thing belonging to the house and family was washed 
down to Port-Phillip Bay, a distance of about four 
miles; even the grand pianoforte wes found there on 
the beach, but of course to.n'ly destroyed. Nothing of 
value was anved; and the place is so chang: d, tliat no 
one could recognise the valley where once stood the 
happy home and beautiful garden of the family at the 
Weirabee, whose hearth is indeed a lonely one now. 











HINTS ON BAROMETERS. 


Few philosophical instruments are in such general use 
ag the barometer, and yct the qualities which are 
necessary to insure accuracy, and the proper method 
of observation, are but imperfectly understood by many 
to whom its use is familiar. The following hints are 
intended in some measure to remedy this defieicney, 
by explaining the principles of its action, and shewine 
how it may be employed with greatest certainty. 

The principle upon which the barometer is) con- 
structed, is the same which enables a fly to traverse the 
ceiling, and a child's leathor-sucker to lift a stone -~ 
namely, the weight of the atmosphere, Take, for 
example, the simplest form of the barometer—a tube, 
closed at one end, filled with mercars, and averted into 
a saucer of the same liquid, The mercury wall subside 
in the tube to the height of about 30 inches, and there 
remain, leaving a vacuum more or less perfect above it. 
This column of mercury, 30 inches lugh, exactly balinces 
a column of air reaching from the surtace of the liquict 
in the saucer to the top of the atmosphere-—a distance 
of many miles. Thus the barometer is a hind of 
balance with the column of air in the ene seale, and 
the column of mercury in the other. These cxactly 
balance one another: and therefore, if an addition of 
weight is made to one scale, an equal altcration must 
ensue in the other, or the Lalance will be destroyed. 
If, from greater condensation, diminished elasticity, or 
any other cause, the column of air is increased in 
weight, it will press down the mercury in the cistern, 
which, on the other hand, will rise in the tube, until the 
additional quantity entering from the cistern bencath 
restores the former equality. Now, it is found that the 
air is lighter before and during wet than in fine 
weather, consequently the falling of the mercurial 
column may be expected at that time. The same 
principle is applied when the instrument is used for 
measuring heights; with this difference, that then the 
column of air is shortened, and therefore lightened, by 
elevation above the surface of the earth, while in the 
former case the same effect is produced by increased 


elaeticity. 
There are at present two kinds of barometers in 


barometer,’ and ‘ci 
former, the tuba is bent up 
forming a syphon. A email iroa € } 
surface of the metal in the shorter aan. 
and a thread attached to the float e exttoniay |; 
pasees over a small whecl, or axle, carrying an index, \[} 
and terminates in a light weight at the other end: 
The index points to divisions upon a metal dial - 
plate, which is the only part of the instrument exposed 
to view. ‘This barometer, though convenient from the 
large size of the divisions, is far from certain in ite 4 
indications; and for accuracy, as well as simplicity, we 
should decidedly prefer the cistern-barometer, which 
consists of a cistern to hold the mercury, and an 
upright glass-tube, 33 or 34 inches in length, attached 
to a scale upon which the divisions are marked, and 
further subdivided by a vernicr, which is now generally 
added. 

The first point of importance in a good inatrument 
‘athe morcury itself, which, in order to give accurate 
indications, must be perfectly puro and clean. Ag 
commonly gold in the shops, it ia adulterated to a great 
extent with tin, lead, zine, and bismuth, which must 
ail be removed before the mercury can be arlvanta- 
geously employed. This is effected by agitating it in 
a glasg-bottle, contaming sand or powdered Joaf-sugar, 
opening the bottle from time to tiue in order to blow 
out the impure air, and afterwards straining it through 
chamois-leather. ‘The metal must then be boiled, in 
order to extricate any aur which it may contain; and 
when poured into the tube, if should again be heated to 
bollmg- point, in order to expel moisture, and any 
particles of air which aay still remain, or may have 
contracted im the process of pouring in. We may 
ascertum when the vacuum above the column is per- 
tect, by holding the barometer in the hands, and 
suddenly inclining it from the vertical position. By 
these incans, the mercury will be driven against the top 
of the tube. If the blow thus given be of «a hard and 
dry character, the vacuum is probably good; but if, 
on the other hand, the blow sound dull and imper- 
fect, we pay be sure that the space above the liquid 
contains air. 

After the mercury itself, the tube in which it moves 
wothe neat object of consideration. tt should be 
clean, and of uniform bore throughout. The internal 
diameter varies; but a quarter of an inch ia perhaps 
the best. ‘The tubo terminates at its lower extremity 
ina reservoir of mereury, which sometimes consists 
of # wooden or ivory dish, but nore generally, and 
far more conveniently, of a Teather bag, encloged in 
& woolen case. The external atmosphere peuetrates 
the leather, and acts upon the mereury, which can- 
not be driven through the pores of) the leather but by 
hard presaurc. ‘his form is well adapted for car- 
mages ae, by means of a screw beneath the leather 
bay, the mercury may be fastened up tight to the top 
of its tube, and when wanted, may be lowered to ite 
former position. Belind the tube is an ivary scale, 
divided into tenths ofan inch, by which the movements 
of the mercury are measured. For accurate obser- 
vations, however. these are not sufficiently fine, and a 
yernier scale is added, to render the instrument more 
complete. She vernier is moved up and down along 
the scale by a milled head outside the case. By ite 
means we can measure the beiht of the mercury to 
yanth of an inch, Suppose for instance, that the 
mercury stands a lirtle above 204 inches by the baro- 
meter scale, and we wish to ascertain its exact height: 
let the vernicr be set with its top or 0 division pre- 
cisely level «th the surface of the mercury. Some 
division on the vernicr will always be found exactly on 
a line with,a division of the barometer scale; say it is 
the sixth, fe c‘oning downwards from zero. We may 


then conclade that the height of the mercurial column 
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4s 299 inches and y$othg of an inch, or expressed deci- 
eae 29:56. In the same way, if the coinciding tine 
"iad been the seventh, the height would have been 
20°57; and soon, The rule is this: that the figure on 
the vernicr, which is attached to the coinciding line, 
will always express the number of hundredths of an 
inch, which must be added to the height observed by 
the barometer scale. Little or no dependence can be 
placed on the words ‘fair, change, rain,’ generally 
engraved on barometers. Observations must be made 
by noticing the change of level, not by any fixed 
standard, which is nearly certain to mislead. Nor can 
the state of the weather be predicted from the con- 
vexity or concavity of the upper surface of the mercury, 
which ig often considered a sure guide. In fact, the 
natural position of the surface in a column of pure 
mercury ig convex; and on this principle, the liquid 
may appear to be rising, while in reality it is not 
moving at all. 

Where accuracy is an object, the barometer showd 
be corrected by a thermometer, for heat, as well as 
change in the atmospheric density, will influence its in- 
dications. Indecd, it is best to have a sual thermometer 
set in the barometer-case, su that the correction can be 
made, and the proper reading ascertained at once. A 
barometer should not be exposed to the varying heat 
of « fire, or of a frequented room, and it must be 
guarded from dranghts. A sheltered nook ina passave 
js a good position; but any tolerably dry and unformly- 
heated place will do. With a good instrument at first, 
and a little precaubon and care afterwards, the Daro- 
meter may be rendered a very trustworthy and wsctul, 
though not absolutely cortain woather-glass. 
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THE VOLUNTEUR AND THI REGU Ut. 


The Regular in this aneedote, from Barou Miittine’s 
Parsages from My Life, an ovderty-ofteer, eaptared bys 
Marshal Blicher, and situs at dinver with ban te the 
Custle of Boeune, while it wae cnomoanided by che Freneh 
army =" The ustal cheerfulness reaed dies the dinner, 
Some French balls went thiongl the easthe. ‘Phe fetd. 
marshal guade excuses to bis guest aad dieetoed an oflicgs 
of hia gaard to take fim tea safe place to finish fis diner; 
but the French efheer deciared, that le fonnad hinwel’ im 
too good companys to teave ther. Phere was, dionust che 
gests, aia who, as a velunteer defender of Tis country, 
was nota soldier by profess on, amd wat so deo amoded by 
the noise of the balls, and the crackure of the (iting pam ds 
in the walls over our bead, that he hapt chanuine colour, 
and movme his ehair bare and there, as af le wished to 
avoid the falling-in of the coiltu As all eyes were 
directed on this restless person, the fleld-neeshal called to 
him across the table: © Does this castle belong to yon?” 
-~“Yome? Not © Phen yertomay be quite cosy s the 
eastic is solidly built, the cost of repairs wil not be con- 
siderable, aud at ansrate sou will not have toe pas for 
them,”’ 


THE MILLERS WIPE, 

In Eiderstodt there was a miller who bad the misfortune 
to have his mill burned every Christimas-eye, Tle had, how - 
ever, BR CoUPAgCOUS sersant, who undertook to heop wateh 
in the mill on that portentous night. Te hindeda blazing 
fire, and made himself a good hettleful of porridge, which 
he stirred about with a large ladie. 
lying by hin. Erelong there came a whole regiment of 
vats into the anill, and he head one say moa tow tene to 
another: ‘Mouschin! go und sit by Haushin’? audoa 
Deautifid milk-white cat eame creeping softy ta him, and 
would place herself by his side, At this, taking a TIndletul 
of the senlding porridge, he dashed it in her face, then 
seizing the sabre, he cut off one of her paws. The eats 
now all disappeared, On looking at the paw more atten 
tively, he tornd, instead of a paw, that it was a woman's 
delicate hand, with a ypold ring on one of the finger, 
whereon was tus master's cipher. Next morning, the 
“H. aniiler's wife lay in bed, and would not rise. ‘Give me thy 















Tle had an old sabre j 
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hand, wife!’ said the miller. At Sire she refused, nad 
obliged at Iength to hold out her mutilated lab. Wh: 
the authorities got intelli of this event, the women 
was burned for a witch.—Thorpe’s Northara Miyhhalagy. ‘ 


A NEW STORY OF A LIFE. © 
«The seasons come and go, and find him the same.’ 


BPRING. 


Tur hedge is sprouting out again, 
The thrush resumes his voice, 

The rainbow spans the daisied plain, 
The hills and woods rejoice : 

But on a roadside mound there sits— 
Made up of rkin and bones, 

And sorely plagued with coughing fits— 
A man a-breaking atones! 








HUMMER. 
The hedye is in its greenest suit, 
The thrush sings clearer still, 
The plain is decked with flower and fruit, 
The sun lights up the hill: 
But there-—upon the rubble bank, 
With short asthmatie groans, 
And dilvered hair, all long and Jank— 
That inan’s a-breakimg stones! 


AUTUMN, 

The hedges gleam with varied leaf, 
The thrush darts to and fro, 

The plain yields up the golden sheaf, 
The hil is all a-ghow : 

But settled down in granite seat, 
With weal and childish tmouns, 

And bis, nugaindy, outstvetcued feet— 
That man's a-breahin stones ! 


WINTER, 

Now, etatk ind spare, the hedges stare ; 
The hungry thrush graws bold 5 

The plain is bare—all’s cheerless there, 
The Int is blaek and cok: 

drat there he sits, as folks pass by - 
Chattuig in cheertal tones— 

Woth parple lip ant tearful eyo— 
That man u-breakhing stones ! 


MORAL. 
Perchanee vou paty this old soul? 
Ths work will soon be o'er: 
Then, vec allect, to what 2 goal 
The ininortal part way soar! 
Thimaa, tor al his wicked ways, 
Th afterlife atones, 
"Twere well if some had spent their days 
Like lim—a-breaking stones! 


G. Moone. 








INTERUST ON LOANS OF MONEY, 

ha England, under Edward VL, it was, from religious 
motives, forbidden entirel, under Henry VILL, it was 
fixed at 10 per cent. per annum; under Elizabeth, this 
rate was revived; under James LL, it was reduced to & per 
eent.: under Charles H., to G per cent.; and under Ana, 
to 5 per cent. At present, there are no laws fixing the 
rate of interest: money, like every other commodity, is 
lett to find its own level; yet instead of this leaiing to 
usurious dealing, it would require to be good security that 


wouhl now command 34 per cent. 
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LESSONS FROM BEYOND THE ATLANTIC. 


A Few peculiarities of manners in the Americans, and, 
perhaps, a few political prejudices on our own part, have 
prevented that perfect sympathy froin arising between 
them and us which might have been expected of 
two great nations of common blood. Who can deny 
that the United States are « great country, and their 
people a great people? They are 30; and they voll be | 
gveater still, and that both ilativel; and absolutely. 
Indeed, with so much spare country to fill up, and so: 
rapid an increment of population continually going on, 
it is easy to sve that what was once a group of Engl sh 
colonies, will—barring mischanees-—be, at the close of! 
the nineteenth century, the greatest state upon the 
face of the earth. We hear much of the boastfulness 
of that peuple; but when we consider what they have 
to boast of, it is not to be wondered at. Had we cqual 
grounds for boasting, we migtit be as boastful ourselves. 

It is deeply interesting to trace in’ Mr Bancroft’s 
excellent history, the smal! beginnings and paimful 
carly struggles of these now proud and powerful states, 
An Englishman may well have a keen relish of much 
which it records, for he sces there depicted, in unusually 
strong colouring and relief, some of the very best pro- 
perties of lis own national character — indomitable 
fortitude in difficultics, great industry, and a spirit of 
self-dependence which makes iaisgoverument jupos- | 
sible. THe may also read in at mans lessons of the 
most persuasive kind as to what is best in certam 
social and commercial questions, which ein scarcely be 
considered as yet entirely settled on cither side of the 
Atlantic. 

Various are the impulses which Providence has | 
sppointed for making mankind press onward and 
occupy the carth. We see, at the present moment, the | 
thirst for gold acting as the means of filling up two | 
great territories in widely soparated parts of the globe. 
Two hundred and fifty years ago, it was the inspossibility 





of submiasion to certain religious institutions, which 
set Jarge bodies of men afloat in search of new hones. 
This operated largely, though not exclusively, in 
causing the English settlements on the castern sea- 
board of North America. One group of men, with 
certain convictions, found it impossible in those days 
to associate with another body whose convictions were | 
somewhat different. The more powerful party would , 
not leave the weaker alone; these must conform, or 
_@0 elsewhere. Hence, even after one sct of refugecs 
had planted themselycs in America, a dissent within 
themselves led to a swarming-off of the smaller party, 
that they might indulge their own predilections with- 
ont control in some other part of the wilderness, 
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Toleration was not then understood, even by the suf- | 
forers. Yet it was in Amorica that some of the carliest 
and most important exemplifications of this great 
principle took place. 

The recentness of the whole history is surprising. 
There are many English gentlemen living in good 
country mansions, which were built before the planting 
of Virginin— the cldest of these states. A. portion 
of the establishment where these lines will be printed, 
isa hundred years older than the ¢ Jonisation of Penn- 
sylvama. In little more than two centuries, England 
has seen an offshoot of her own population take reot 
in America, and come to an overbalance of her own 
numbers, At such a rate, what will two centuries 
more produce ! 

Twas in the carly part of the reign of James J, that 
afew onterprising merchants, and others, sent out the 
first expeditions which aimed at effecting settlements 
on the American coast. Masery, death, and utter ruin 
befell them all, till at length a successful plantation 
wag made jn 1614, at Jamestown, on a river running 
into the beautiful Chesapeake Bay. ‘The gentlamen 
contemplated making large estates out of the wilder- 
ness, xnd the inferior people thought ef agriculture and 
traffic wath the Indians. ‘They carried with them the 
forms of the Church of England, and proposed being 
governed: by a anereantile council at home; but it 
was not found possible long hy any home- power, to 
control the energetic self-dependent spirit of the settlers; 
and in avery few years we find then: managing their 
own affairs by an assembly elected by the people, with 
little more than a2 nomial subjection to the British 
monarch. One of the first measures for general benceflt, 
after attaining a settled form of governnicnt, wus to 
send for a shipment of the gentler pex, to serve as 
Wives for the planters, the earliest colonista being 
chiefly ates. * Nuuety persons, young 
and anconupt? were carried out at the expense of 
the corporation, and married to men who were sable 
and willing to reimburse the company for the expensg 5 
and, jn the succeehag sear, saxty more arrived. 


agrecable 


'Pobaeco was then the currency of Virginia, and we learn 


that the price of a wife, which had at first been 120 
pounds of that herb, rose, under competition, to 150, aad 
even more. ‘The debt for asite was a debt of honour, 
and took prercdence of any other; and the company, 
in confornne employments, gave a preference to the 
martin] men. Domestic ties were formed, virtuous 
sentiments and habits of thrift ensued, the tide of 
emigration swelled,’ and by 1624, 3500 persons had 
made the colony their permanent home. 

The geffiv : of the English government of that time 
was most unfavourable for the planting of democratic 








‘“ietitutions in America ; but the colonists were dkyoured 
by an accident. Charles 1. having his attention..con- 
centrated on a monopoly of the tebacco-trade, broke 
- down, for ita sake, the company by which Virginia 
was planted, and entirely forgot to take any steps 
that might have interfered with the operations of 
the humble colonial assembly. Representative institu- 
tions were thug established in America by a ‘salutary 
neglect’ on the part of the home-government. Distance 
seems aleo to have helped to this good end. The 
colonists felt the force of the Scotch maxim: ‘It’s a far 
cry to Lochawe. To put down a bustling, self-impor- 
tant, resolute little rough kind of parliament, sitting 
on the other side of the Atlantic, was nu easy matter 
for a monarch whose struggles with the patriotic spirit 
at home were sufficiently engrossing. It is most 
interesting to trace, we might almost say, the birth of 
great maxims amongst these denizena of the American 
wilds. In 1642, when a new reyal governor arrived-— 
little more than a governor in name—a document 
issued from tlie assembly, ‘ breathing the tone of a body 
accustomed to public discussion, and the independent 
exercise of political power.’ ‘They asserted ‘the neces- 
sity of the freedom of trade; “for freedom of trade,” 
say they, “is the blood and life of a commonwealth.” 
And they defended their preference of self-government 
through a colonial legislature, by a conclusive argu- 
ment: “There is more likelihood that such as are 
acquainted with the clime and its accidents, may upon 
better grounda prescribe our advantages, than such as 
shall sit at the helm in Eengland.”’ At the same time, 
there sccms to have been a more loyal feeling towards 
the king’s person than that which prevailed in Eng- 
land; although this was, after all, only what might 
have been expected, as the Virginians had not had the 
game causes of exasperation in the royal efforts to 
suppress the popular clement of their constitution. 
There was also a disposition to support the Charch 
against political hostality, yet with a practical tolerance 
towards other Christians. The Church was not here 
go much a secular institution as it was in ugland, a 
distinction in which a great deal may be inferred. 

Thus, says Mr Bancroft, ‘Virginia established upon 
her soil the supremacy of the popular branch, the 
freedom of trade, the independence of religious sacie- 
ties... Tf in following years, she departed from these 
principles, and yielded a reluctant consent to change, 
it was froin the influence of forcign authority.” It was 
already spoken of as ‘the beat poor raan’s country in 
the world” ‘Labour was valuable ; land was cheap; 
competence quickly followed industry, ‘There was no 
need for a scramble ; abundance gushed trom the carth 
for all. The morasses were alive with water-fowl; the 
creeks abounded with oysters, heaped tugether in 
inexhaustible beds ; the rivers were crowded with fish ; 
the woods rustled with coveys of quuils and wild- 
turkeys, while they rung with the merry notes of the 
singing-birds ; and hogs, swarming like vermin, ran at 
large in troops.’ It is supposcd that, at the time of 
the Restoration, fifty years after the first planting, 
there were about 30,000 people in Virginia. 

On a winter day, about nine years after the planting 
of this colony, a small storm-buffeted vessel entered 
the harbour of Cape Cod, and was ioored on a bleak 
and inhogpitablo part of the desert coast of Maasachu- 
setts. I¢ had brought about forty men, with women and 
children making up a hundred in all—serious Christian 
people, who found all-suffivient grounds of faith in the 
Bible alone, and could not be brought to acknowledge 
that any:virtue lay in mere institutions profeesedly 
founded 4wpon it, but trusting for support to ‘the arm 
of flesh! Driven by harsh laws out of their own 
country, poor and friendless, they had first sought a 
home in the Netherlands, and now they aimed at 
#atablishing one in America, content to enter upon a 
‘ hasd atruggle with the wilderness, so that theyumight 
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worship God in their own way: without 
i tig ie eeg hemtnge 
in the history 0 wor'! e : 
held forth, as they stepped ashore,..iil- provided:in all 
respects, hardly knowing how they arere to‘liva in that 
desert for a single week, yet cherishing in theirrbosoms 
the purest faith, and political: principles spperior to 
their age. Too glad to escape from the tyranny which 
galled them in England, they had no charter consti- 
tuting them a corporation, or assuring them of the 
property of any lands they might cultivate. Finding 
no proper resting-ground where they first landed, they 
coasted along for some time, and at length made a 
decided pause at a spot afterwards called Plymouth. 
Democratic liberty and independent Christian wore? 
landed with them, took root, and have never since left 
the soil. During the winter, their hardships were 
extreme, and many died. Next autumn, when a fresh 
party from England joined them, they were obliged to 
put themselves upon half-allowance of bread, and men 
were scen staggering from the weakness induced by 
want, while endeavouring to build houses and cultivate 
the soil. But for some supplies obtained from fsher- 
men who haunted the coast, the colony must have been 
starved out. ‘Even in the third year of the settle- 
ment, their victuals were so entirely spent, that “they 
knew not at night where to have a bit in the morning.”’ 
For months they had no corn. Cattle were not intro- 
duced tall the fourth year. ‘Yet, during all this season 
of self-denial and suffering, the cheerful confidence of 
the Pilgrims in the mercies of Providence remained 
unshaken.” Such was the metal of which the state 
of Massachusctts was made. Degenerate were the 
Lnglishman who could withhold his admiration and 
his syimpatlucs from the Pilgrims ! 

The firet ten yours saw this cuiony numbering less 
than Suv men; but they, nevertheless, obtained a pa- 
tent from the king, giving them the property of their 
Tands, although not investing them with any rights of 
self-government. At their own discretion, they met in 
council, ancl framed regulations for the general benefit, 
In a little time, more settlements were made within 
the bounds of what was afterwards called New England. 
Additional parties of Puritans, feeling themselves 
uneasy at home, came to seek freedom of worship in 
America. Fishing seems to have been the chief re- 
source; and it is probable that these ultra-Protestant 
communities found much of their prosperity in supplying 
to the Catholics of Spain a food which was demanded 
by a religious princeple totally opposed to the views of 
those who caught and exported the fish. They also 
apphed diligently to the cultivation of the soil. At 
length, King Charles I. granted them a charter, which 
assigned them nghts of self-government, not because 
he was willing to sce any independent state erected 
there, but because he deemed them only a trading 
company; and with the internal proceedings of such 
a body it did not seem necessary that he should in- 
terfere. He probably felt an additional security in 
reflecting, that the leads of the Massachusetts corpo- 
tation resided in England, where he could of course 
easily check any conduct disrespectful to his autho- 
rity. Great must have been his surprise when these 
head men emigrated also, carrying the charter and its 
powers along with them. In 1680, there was a large 
emigration from England to Massachusetts, chiefly of 
Puritans, including many men of high endowments, 
some of large fortune, several good scholars, and emi- 
nent clergymen. It was now that the city of Boston 
was founded. 

In those days, when the Scriptures, with their 
wonderful narrations and deep 5 pling reachinga, 
were a novelty to the intelligent English mind, men 
acted towards them and from them with an 
which we scarcely see, anywhere now. The Pu 
Geaired no other rule of life, or any better opie af 
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chiws. _Mamacimostis therefore, became é@ kind of 
i Ail men were expected to vate, 
Dat not Gabe ine they were ‘church-members.’ Scoffing 
‘aud hesitations in belief wera held as delinquencies 
calling for severe punishment. Among the strictest 
laws, was one compelling all persons not mere infants 
to attend church. Newly eacapod, as they were, 
‘from persecution for conscience’ sake at home, they 
had not learned to be tolerant of any doctrines, which 
to themselves ecemed strange. There was one Roger 
Williams at Salem-—a man of accurate and capa- 
cious understanding, who had ‘revolved the nature 
of intolerance,’ and ‘arrived at the great principle 
which is its sole effectual remedy’—the sanctity of the 
conscience. ‘The civil magistrate,’ he said, ‘should 
restrain crime, but never control opinion; should 
punish guilt, but never violate the freedom of the 
soul,’ On this doctrine, he reasoned luminously, 
accepting every fair inference from it, and with great 
ingenuity repelling every objection. It brought him 
painfully into collision with his fellow-citizens, for 
he condemned the law for church-attendance as 
one violating natural rights, and tending to gencrate 
hypocrisy. What must have been more cxasperating, 
he ssid that to select magistrates exclusively from | 
mernbers of the church, we. no more reasonable than 
it would be to choose a doctor of physic or a pilot 
according to his skill ia theology. ‘The controversy.” 
aays Mr Bancroft, ‘finally turncd on the rights and 
duties of magistrates to guard the minds of the people 
against corruption, aud to punish what would ecem to 
them error and heresy. Magistrates, Walhams pro- | 
tested, are but the agents of the peuple, or its trustecs 
on whom no spiritual power, in matters of worslup, 
can ever be conferred ; since vonseionce belungs to the 
individual, and is not the property of the body politic; 
and, with ‘admirable dialectics, clotling the great truth | 
in its boldest and most gencral forms, he assegted that | 
“the civil magistrate may not intermcddle evea to stop | 
a church from apostacy and heresy "-—" that his power | 
extends only to the bodies and goods, and outward 
estate of men.” With corresponding distinctness, he 
foresaw the influence of his principles on society. 
“The removal of the yoke of soul-uppression, a. it 
will prove an act of merey and rightoousness to the | 
enslaved nations, so itis of binding force to engage the: 
whole and every interest and colsuence tu preserve 
the common liberty and peace.” ’ 

Lamentable to say, the setilers of Massachusctts 
could not put up with the nevel doctrines of Willman: ; 
and he had to fly from his home at an inclement , 
season, and seck shelter among the Indians. ‘The man | 
to whom the honour is due of being the first on earth ' 
to announce the great doctrine of soul-liberty, wane. 
dered in the wilderness without a guide, and often Iau. 
no house but x hollow tree. At a more propitious | 
season, be went with five companions to Narragaunsct 
Bay, and, making a small independent settlement, | 
proved the founder of the state of Ride Istanc. He 
took care, of course, to exclide the maytstrates of this 
jnfant community from any concern in the affuirs of 
the conscience. The character at riven to ite: 
institutions has never been obliteratgi Mr Bancroft i 
gays: ‘The annals of Rhode Island af written in the | 
spirit of philosophy, would exlibit the forms of sovicty , 
under a peculiar aspect : had the territory of the state , 

corresponded to the importance and singularity of the | 

principles of its early existence, the world would have 
been filled with wonder at the phenomena of its ! 
history.’ 

. While we must deplore deta failure of toleration in 
the of Massachusetts, it is gratifying to! 
reoord, that many of the colonists, including whe whoie : 
community ef Salem, where Williams had acted ag a! 

i Lavgead were his trienda throughout, and disapproved of 
. his persecation. He himself, with mikdness worthy of | 





| 
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; prevailed throughout the settlements. 





his principles, never coased to love thé-arbols 

Massachusetts, and never uttered a want of 

against even those who had been active dr- 

bim from the colony. “i 
Offshoot settlements on the Connecticut and ase 

haven were meanwhile attesting the vigerous - 

of Massachusetts. The king and Archbi Daa ° 

heard with jealousy of the large community Se “ 


springing up in utter digregard of prelatic ait | a 


and but a slight acknowledgment of even the 

avthority. They prepared to bring the colony into enb-, 
jection, and had roused a atrong fecling of reaistance in‘ 
the settlers, when, fortunately for them, the troubles 
in Scotland diverted the king's attention. He was 
never afterwards in circumatances to molest the Puritan. 
colony, othcrwiso its progress might havo been eeri- 
ously retarded. The twenty years of non-interference 
from the home-government, which the New England 
states now cnjoyed, wero of vast service to them. 
©The change which their industry had wrought in the 
wilderness was the adnuration of their tines. Plenty 
The wigwams 
and hovels in which the English had at first found 
shelter, were replaced by well-built houses. The num- 
he of onuigrants who had arrived in New Eugland 
before the assembling of the Long Parliament, are 
esteemed to have been 21,200. One hundred and 
ninety-aght ships lad borne them across the Atlantic ; 
and the whole cost of the plantations had been about a 
miltion of dollars—a great expenditure and a proat 
emigration for that age. In little more than ten years, 
fifty tewns and villages had been planted; between 
thirty and forty charehes were built.... The natural 
exports of the country were furs and lumber; grain 
was curricd to the West tidie: 5 fish was also a staple.’ 
It was sgnally seen ot all these English transatlantic 
states, that they required nothing but that ‘salutary 
neglect? of which Mer Bancroft speaks, in order to 
flounsh. Home-government interference alone could 
eheck ther naturally rapid and brilliant career. 

The one dark spot i their history, is the denial of 
frecdon: of conscience. Ft seents (o have been something 
not to be expectcd in nature, that these Puritan colo- 
nists should be the simple, earnest, faithful men they 
were, and at the same time distrustful of their title to 
cheek and pumsh dissent from their own views. While 
Cromwell was ruling in Tenglord, @ tow stray members 
ot the sect of Quakers Janded in Boston, As is well 
known. the Quakers of those days formed a most dis- 
tress probluur to the Christian world; they were 
every where regarded with untense aversion. The New 
Eogland mayistrates contented themselves at first with 
returning them to ing) ad. Several persisted in staying 
in the colony, and preaching, having made up their 
minds to die af uceessary tor their doctrines. Most aad 
to pay, the austere semi-clerical guagistracy did bring 


‘several of these poor people to the gallows, notwith- 


stundiug tant many of the citizens condemned the 
proceeding, One as alingst disposed to be angry with 
the victims tor bringing such a stain upon an otherwise 
fair scutcheon; but, on serious reflection, the guilt of 
the magistrates is great, and should on no account be 
extenuated. ‘The fact is, there is a want of inildness in 
the whole demonstrations of these men, Apparently, 
the most stern and uncompromising natures were 
attracted within the Purtanic fold. They denounced 
innocent tafies—such as wives for men, and tiffany- 
scarfs for women—and made a cigid principle of many 
indifferent things. In setting themselves to maintain 
in ali men a atrict system of belicf, they could not but 
becom. tyrannical. In seeking to realise in modern 
soviety the customs depicted in Scripture, they could 
not but be guilty of many solccisma. Where there is 
so much i amen in their favour, it fe hoped that 
these thin#s > ay be said of them without offenee. 

In those days, the Romaunists were not much less 
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it Sgreecuted in England than the Puritans, and accordingly 
eee vad an inclination amongst them to emigrate, in 
| ike manner, to’'America, in order to enjoy unmolested 
their own mode of worship. <A respectable statesman, 
named Sir George Calvert, who had been converted to 
the Romish Church, desired to be the leader of a flock 
of his feow-religionists into the new Goshen; and this 
object he effected when, in 1634, he founded the state 
of Maryland. Under the title of Lord Baltimore, he 
obtainud a grant of the property of that state, with a 
charter enabling him to frame laws for its government. 
The emigrants were accordingly his tenants; yet they 
were not the less invited to form a legislative body 
under their governor. Owing mainly to the humane 
and enlightened principles of the proprietor, Maryland 
became a not less flourishing colony than its prerle- 
cessors, ‘There was not even an atiempt to make 
Catholiciam predominant. All Christians alike were 
free to settle and Jive there, none being eld ns inferior 
to another. ‘Calvert,’ says Mr Bancroft, ‘deserves to 
be ranked amongst the most wise and benevolent luw- 
givers of all ages. Ie was the first, in the history of 
the Christian world, to seek for religious security and 
peace by the practice of justice, and not by the exercise 
of power—to plan the establislimient of popular insti- 
tutions with the enjoyment of liberty of conscicnce— to 
advance the career of civilisation by recognising the 
rightful equality of all Chiistian sects, “he asylum 
of Papiats was the spot where, in a remote corner of 
the world, on the banks of rivers which as yet had 
hardly been explored, the mild forbearance of ma pro- 
prietary * adopted religious freedom as the basis of the 
state” It as humiliating to add that, at a subsequent 
time, when the Church of Mngland was planted in 
Maryland, the Catholic religion wis as severely treated 
there asin England itself, or even in Prcland, 

It is common in England, when the republican 
system of America is spoken of, to remark that it has 
had us yet but a short trial, ecarcely two venerations 
having lived under it. The idea on which this remark 
proceeds ia a great mistake, "Phe colomes of America 
have been republics mn all important respects iiew! 
their very commencement, which, as we hive secu, was 
in some cages two hundred years age, ual even more, 
They were familiarised with self-government lone 
before the time of so-called independence; and when 
that time came, the only real change consisted in 
dismissing some cinissary or cmissaries of the Gritish 
government, who had all along been felt as an incum- 
brance and a source of trouble, Such no change had 
nothing of dangerous innovation in it. The trade 
tions of the people were all in favour of simple repre- 
sentative government; and that hind of government 
was therefore the most likely to suee sed. Mheir case 
was obviously a very different one from that of Prance, | 
where we have sces attempts to ityratt a republic 
upon a monarchy— both of therm himentable fadures. 

We do not intend to trace the establishment of the 
Carolinas, Pennsylyania, and Georgia, because they 
supply no new lesson on the philosophy of colonisation. 
It is sutiiciently proved by the older communities, that 





for any colonics there is) prosperity avd Gappiness, 

precisely in the ratio in which they are lett to des etop | 
their own resources, and manage their own affhirs. 
The twenty years of the ‘troubles’ in England formed | 
the haleyou period of American colonisation, smupls 

because the mother-country had then fitde power of; 
interfering with the young communities. After the , 
Restoration, when governors and conneils from the 
mother-country were imposed on them, and their, 
commerce was put under restrictions for the benefit of , 
English merchants, the joyous vitality of the new | 
+country was at an end. Population did indeed con- | 
* tinue to uivance, and industry was sustained ; but the 








* Amoricanism for proprivtor, 


5 
paralysing 
how selfishness and stupidity, combining for misgoverh- 
meat, were allowed for upwards of a century to blight 
a scene which otherwise might have been a,terrestrial 
paradise. yk 

‘The great error regarding colonies has hitherte been, 
in considering them ag only to be cherished for the 
suke of a direct or sordidly immediate profit to the 
mother-country. The governments ef the Stuarts and 
early Guelphs cared nothing for these American planta- 
tions, but as good pasture-grounde for men of rank, 
to whose familics they owed obligations. They never 
paused to consider whether it could be for the advantage 
of the colonists to have a reckless, sensual nobleman or 
gentleman placed in authority over them. Iven the 
elergy sent out to the colonies were in great part such 
men as would not have been endured in the cure of 
souls at home, Can we wonder that these things 
wrung the nerves of the colonists, and inspired a 
hatred of British rule? The selfishness of the home- 
government was, however, chiefly shewn in the com- 
mercial regulations imposed on the colonies. Nono 
but English ships could carry goods to their ports. 
No American products—such as sugar, tobacco, indigo, 
and cotton—which the Knelish merchants cared to 
buy, could be sold to any country besides England. 
Neither could any but English ships carry foreign 
products to the colonics. ‘The manufactures of New 
England were prevented from competing with those of 
the home-country in the other colonics. Finally, 
America was ‘forbidden, not merely to manufacture 
those articles which might compete with the English 
in forcign markets, but even to supply herself, by 
her own industry, with those articles which her own | 
position enabled ber to mannfacture with success for 
her own wants.” Thus she had to take English goods 
of anferior value at high prices, and sell her own 
produets at the merior prices which the English mer- 
chant those to give for them. Jt was considered ag 
protection to England; but the English people at large 
suffered as well as the colonists, and the benefits were 
in reality confined to a few greedy merchants. In this 
iniquity, Mr Bancroft sces commerce, ‘ which should be 
the bond of peace,” converted into a source of rankling 
hostility. The grievance contained, in his language, ‘a 
pledge of the ultimate independence of America ;’ for it 
greatly conduced to that mdignant casting off of the 
British rule which took place between 1775 and 1782, 
with such results of merited humiliation to monarch, 
parhament, arnty, an] people all alike. 

Our limits have enabled us only to give the merest 
sketch of the great lessons reflected from American 
colonial history. We must urge upon all intelligent 
hinds in eur own country, the duty (fortunately an 
agreeable one) of reading them more at large in Mr 
Bancrott's volumes.* The world is far from being yet 
so much improved, as to render the misgovernment and 
selfish commercial policy which England exemplified 
in that arena, a matter of mercly historical curiosity. 
There are yet eyils amongst us, the euthanasia of which 
might be or the study of those which afflicted 
the Anglo-A i people during the first century 
and a half of their history. The one supreme Jesaon is 
the value of the Laissez faire, or Let-alone principle, 
At ix clear beyond doubt, that this principle waa the 
only one which throve in America, Of themselves, the 
people, they could plant new homes, protect themselves 
from barbarous neighbourg, create manufactures and 
commerce, and regulate all their internal affairs, The 
touch of the home-government blighted and paralysed 
whatever it lighted upon. Starting in perfect equality, 
the citizens never had the Jeast difticulty with) the 
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effect of the interference is aboadansly rons, | 
Pet, and it is impossible to behold, without indignation,” j 
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‘deinooratic arrangements; on the contrary, everything 
#isé: fooked awkward and inapplicable. “whe peapte 
were not, in reneral, sufficiently enlightencd to main- 
tain perfect equality of religious professians, or avoid 
mutual vexations on account of diversity of faith; but 
‘It is indisputable, that their peace and serenity, and 
even the promotion of religion itself amongst them, 
were in proportion to their repressing all predominancy 
of one denomination over another, and allowing free- 
dom of conscience. It seemed that the best thing the 
state could do for religion was—it were digrespect- 
fut to say, to ignore its existence, but it is only the 


truth to say—to leave it to the individual conscicncc. 


and the zcal of private bodies. Above all things, we 
receive from American history a confirmation of the 
truth, that God has so arranged the work’ as te muke 
all selfishness suicidal, and only to give happiness 
where rectitude and merry and mutual helpfulness 
have gone hand in hand together. 


A STORY OF MAY-DAY. 


How different is our world of England ‘from what 
it was in the days of the cighth Harry! 





some 850 years ago. 

In that good old time, it rust be remembered May - 
day was held, throughout all England, as a general 
holiday. Monster May-poles, sometimes kept ata tie 
from one year’s end to another, wore then set up. ani 
adorned with green boughs and spring flowers; and 
around them, and under their shadow, all uianner of 
country sports were pursucd, mingled with sopy, dance, 
and revel—and, there is very little doubt, no small 


share of interrperance, to shy nothing of heentiousness, | 


The good citizens of London on that day made a 
practice of assembling in small companies, cach, pro- 
bably, comprising members of the same guild or corpo- 
ration of traders, and, attended by their followers, made 
excursions into the neighbouring woods and meadows, 
where they passed the hours in the enjoyment of rustic 
sports and diversions, 
did not disdain ocensionally to join in these recreations ; 
for, saith the Chronicle of Edward idl, > King Honry 


VIII, in the seventh year of his rein, on May day. im | 


the morning, with Queen Catherine, his wife, accons- 


panied by many lords and Jadics, rode a-Mayine fron! 
Greenwich to the high ground of Sho ocoi’s Thtl; where, | 


as they passed along, they saw oa company of tall 


yeomen, clothed allin green, with green hoods. and with | 


bows and arrows, to the number of 200, Cire, bemug 
their chieftain, was ealled Robin Hood, wa desired 
the King and all his company to stay and see his ren 
shoot; which the king consented tos and then Rolin 
Hood whistling, all the 200 archers hot off at onec, 
and when he whistled acain, they Likewise shot avai. 
Their arrows were so contrived in the heeds of then, 
that they all whistled when shot off: ao that the noise 
was strange and loud, and greatly delighted the king, 
queen, and company. Moreever, this Hobin Mood 
desired the king and queen, with their retinue, to enter 
the greenwood, where, in arbours made with boughs, 
and decked with flowers, they were set and plentifally 
served with venison and wine, by Robin Hood and his 
men, to their great satisfaction.’ 

We all know that that was the age of monopoly and 





of protection tn its rankeat phase, when commerce was | 


trammelled with every restriction that peculative inge- 
nuity could devise, and that these restrictions were 


regarded by many, who ouglit to have knows better, | 


ae the natural and legitimate defences of trade. It ig 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that the prejudices 
of the governing powers, and the selfish spirit that 
fostered them, were largely shared by the populace 
—or that, while employcrs and capitalists cagerly 
bought wp monopolies, and thus secured to themselves 












Look at a! 
May-day now, and compare it with its predecessor of | 


Even blut? Kang Harty Homsetf 








the profits of certain branchce of traffic; handi- 
craftsmen, in their tarn, should imagine. that they had 
an exclusive right to the exercise of thelr peqpentire 
callings, hig idea, in fact. earvives—in ’ 

espervally, and in some professions throughout #he 
whole country—to the present day; and perhaps 
might be found*to have some secret connection with 
the system of tramping and tramp-rolief so largely’ 
prevailing; but that is a question which we cannot 
pause here to consider. : 

Tn the carly years of the sixteenth centiry, there 
arose by degrees a great jealousy and enmity among 
the smaller traders and artificers of London, against 
straucers, imimicrants trom the various kingdonis of the 
continent, who, by a long course of industry and 
peconony, resulting ino their natural consequences, 
Prespectability and competence, had rendercd them- 
stlyes ohnoxions to a certain class of the English. 
‘These latter, reasoning according to the popular fashion 
of the times, saw. in the success of their rivals in trade, 
j the sruse of their own want of it; and hence, says our 
locat historian, fin the ninth year of the reign of King 
Henry VHT. a great heart-burningg and maticious 
crudge grew mmong the Englishmen of the city of 
Loucon arainat strangers; and namely [especially] 
the artifieers found thomsclyres much aggrieved, because 
such number of strangers were permittecl to resort 
hither with them wares, and to evercis, handicrafts, to 
the creat hinderance and unpoverishing of the ki 
liege peoples ‘Phis grudge grew at length to suclt & 
nutch ss to lew) toa deplerable oatbreak, the details of 
wdieh afford) curious misight into the cuatonis, muni 
“Spal and eather, af the day. The riot, however, was 
very disastrous i its consequences, which were long 
deplored dv the uvhabitants, ad caused the buy upem 
whieh it oeeurred to he stigmmtised as} vil May-day? 
in the enlendar of many succeeding generations. ‘Phe 
aarannstances of the riog, and its consequences to all 
copeerned, we shall abridyre, as clearly as aniay be, from 
the narrative of the off chronicle. 

The first step in the business appears to have beon 
taken by one John Lincolne, a broker, who, on the 
Sth of April 117, called upon Dr Standish, who waa 
eneased to preach at the Spital an Monday tn faster 
week, and eudemoured to indaree ling to advoente the 
cause of the Pawlish workmen against the foreigners ; 
hesee hing hint to declare their wrongs jn his sermon, 
and assuring him that am so doing, le would §deserve 
Pereat thanks of av dord mayor and of all his brethren! 
ile further offered: the doctor a dourument, containing 
acspeerfication of the whole grievance, set forth at 
Joneth. Da Standish, however, too wise to risk his pro. 
ferment in sueh a ticklist business, refuscd the doon- 
ment, aud told Lineolne plainly that he had no intention 
to meddle with the matter go dis germoun.  ‘Chercupon 
Lincolne applied to Dr Bell, or Bele, a eanon of the 
said) Spitsh whom he foane willing ta listen ta his 
representations; and who, taking his instrnetions from 
hin, vetaally preached, on Faster Pucsdas, an incendiary 
sermon, from the tests “Phe heaven, even the heavens, 
are the Lord's: but the carth hath he given to the ehild- 
rerviof men? From this text, he argued that their land 
wus given fo Enelishmen, and that they were bound to 
Lchorieh themgcises, aid annoy alicns, for the good of 
lithe commonwealth, Further, he shewed from a text, 
[that it was lawful to fight rninst strangers, By this 
sermon, the fanie of discontent was fanned, and the 
general rancour against fercigners inflamed, 

On the 28th ot Ayiil some young fellows pot up a 
quarrel with the foreigners as they passed along the 
streets; she ringleaders in the fray were, however, 
taker into cu-tody, and the Jord: mayor committed 
gome of them to prison, Upon this, 1t began asscretly 
to he rumoungd abroad. though with whom the ramoar 
commenced fio one could tell, that there was ta be a 
; general slaughter of the foreigners on the coming May- 
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‘gy!’ Many of the strangers fled the city in alarm; 


ee, the rumour coming to the knowledge of the king’s | 


; gouncil, the lord cardinal sent‘for the mayor and other 

” myembers of the city-council, and made them acquainted 
with the report. The mayor, who spprehended no 
danger, assured the cardinal that the peace of the city 
should be preserved, and took his leave; “but not without 
an admonition’ from the cardinal, to take effective 
measures against any riotous attempt. 

The mayor quitted the house of the cardinal about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, on May-day eve. He 
immediately called a meeting of his brethren in the 
Guildhall, but it was near seven before the assembly 
was set. The council were divided in opinion as to 
what it was incumbent upon them todo. One party 
were for setting a strong watch, suflicient to withstand 
any attempt to break the peace; while another were of 
res ne that every man should be commanded to shut 
up his doors, and to keep his servants within. ‘These 
several propositions were submitted before eight o’clock 
to the cardinal, who decided upon adopting the Jatter— 
sending back the recorder and Sir Thomas More to 
declare his pleasure to the mayor and corporation. It 
was now half-past cight, and immediately each alder- 
man despatched an order to his ward, to the effect that 
no man, after nine o’clock, should stir out of his house, 
but keep his doors shut, and jis servants within, until 
nine o’clock in the morning. After this command had 
been given, but before it could have been generally 
known, one of the aldermen, returning from his ward, 
found two youths in Cheap playing at bucklers amid a 
group of un-lookers, The alderman ordered them to 
desist, and because one of them asked the reason, 





took him into custudy. Immediately, the ’prentiees— 
ancestors, as ihe reader will note, of Jin Vin, and 
hia compeers of the tine of James I.—taking the pare 
of their comrade, reseued him trom the alderman, and 
with onc voice raised the well-known ery of — °? Vrentices, 
’prontiees! Clubs, clubs!’ In an instant, clubs and 
other weapons were seen sallying forth from every 
door, and the alderman found the wisest course was to 
take to his heels. ‘The cry, ones rained, was not readily 
silenced. From every quarter, the ‘prontices, with 
their allies the watermen, footmen, and others, came 
pouring into Cheapside, xo that by cleven o'clock some 
600 or 700 were assembled. From St Paul's Church- 
yard came 300 more; and being at length increased to 
an irresistible host, they broke into the Compter and 
Newgate prisons, and liberated those whom the mayor 
had committed for assnulting the strangers. In vain 
the mayor hurried to the spot, and made prechination 
in the king’s name: the mob had their vwn way. At 
St Martin’s Gate, the rioters were met by Sir Thomas 
More, who advised them to return to their homes, and 
had almost persuaded them to do so, when one of his 
attendants, being wounded hy a stone or stick flung 
from within the gate, shouted: ‘Down with them!’ 
whereat the crowd, refusing further parley, commenced 
the work of destruction, and, to use the words of our 
historian, ‘spoiled all they could.” Thence they ran 
into Corabilf, and on to « house east of Leadenhall, 
where dwelt one Mewlas, a Picard. whose honge they 
plundered, ‘ and if they had found Mewlas himself, they 
would have struck off his head” The plunder once 
_ commenced, continued through the whole night, the 
wnfortunate foreigners being the victims, their houses 
befng mercilessly gutted in all quarters, About three 
in the morning, ag the dawn began to break, the rioters 
skulkad homewards ; but now they were intercepted in 
various ‘thoroughfares by the mayor, with the bands 
of the city-watch, und, to the mumber of above 300, 
_Imarched off to Newgate, the Compter, and the Tower. 
« Tho cardinal, being made awnre of what was going 
‘on, gent news of the events of the night to the king, 
who was then at Richmond. 
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charged his cannon against the ° t 
it re oatt to guess, dut ly id “can tiggeoart 
mischief, About five in the morning, “spliteny were 
marched into the city, under the Karls of Shuewsbpty | 
and others; and tho Inns of Court slo tnusttred their * 
forces, to assist in keeping the peace; bat: the.sffiiin’ - 
was all over before they came. In the courseof ther 4 
day, a number of the prisoners were had up for exami-- 
nation; and the sernion of Dr Bell being’ called to 
remembrance, that worthy was sent to the Tower. On 
the 2d of May, many of the offenders were indicted 
at Guildhall, and having pleaded not guilty, were 
remanded, A commission of oyer and terminer’ 
having been directed to the Duke of Norfolk; and 
other lords, for the punishment of the insurrection, 
that nobleman, on the 4th of the month, entered the 
city with 1800 men, and, with the lord mayor, the 
Farl of Surrey, and others, sat in judgment at the 
Guildhall. The prisoners, to the number of 278, a 
good portion of them boys, were brought, bound 
together with ropes, through the streete. That day, 
Lincolue, the busy broker, and othere, were indicted ; 
and on the day following, thirteen were adjudged to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. ‘Ten pair of gallowses 
were set up, mounted on wheels, so that they might be 
drawn from street to street, and from door to door. 
They appear to have been left standing in the public 
ways for some weeks, as a warning to evildoers, and 
as aonark of disgrace to the city, suffering under the 
displeasure of the king. On the 7th of May, several 
other rioters were found guilty, and received sentence. 
Within a short time after, they were drawn upon 
hurdles to the Standard in Cheapside, where the agi- 
tating broker was firat hanged; but as the rest were 
about to be turned off, a reprieve came from the king, 
and the excention was stayed, the people shouting: ‘God 
suve the king !’ and the prisoners returning to prison. 

The armed men, who, since the riot, had kept watch 
in the city, were now withdrawn; and the citizens 
began to hope that the king’s wrath was relenting. On 
the lith of the month, his majesty being at Green- 
wich, thé mayor, recorder, and aldermen, having donned 
mmourning-gowna, went to wait for him at the privy- 
chamber tloor. When the monarch came forth, they all 
plumped down on their knees; and the recorder, as 
spokesman for the whole, humbly besought his grace 
and mercy for their negligence, and his compassion for 
the offenders. Jlis majesty, who did not -choose to 
be in a compassionate mood, rather rudely repulsed 
their petition; and accusing them of winking at the 
insurrection, demed iis favour both to them and the 
criminals, and reterred them to the lord-chancellor for 
the declaration of his pleasure. 

We must close the narrative in the words of the 
historian, which hardly admit of curtailment, and afford 
a remarkable picture of the judicial customs of the 
day. ‘At this speech of the king’s” says he, ‘the 
citizens departed very sorrowful; but having notice 
that the king intended to be at bis palace of West- 
minster on the 22d of May, they resolved to repair 
thither, which they did accordingly, though not without 
the appointment of Cardinal Wolsey, who was then 
lord-chancellor; when, as a cloth of estate being placed 
at the upper end of Westminster Hall, the took 
his place, and after him the cardinal, the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the Earls of Wiltshire, Surrey, | 
Shrewsbury, and Essex, with several others; the Jord 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen, together with many of 
the commons, attending in their liveries ; when, about 
nine o'clock, order was given for the bringing forth the - 
prisoners, which was accordingly done ; 20 that in they 
came in their shirts, bound together with ropes, and - 
halters about their necka,'to the nutnber of 400 men 
and eleven women, one after another; which sight se 





While the plunder was { moved several of the nobility, thet they became earned 
going forward, the licutenant of the Tower had dis- | intercessors to the king for their 
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io Wen silence was made, and they were all come 
Sto the. king's presence, the cardinal aharply rebuked 
| ee mayor, aldermen, and commonalty for their negli- 
L ea eta addressing his speech to the prisoners, 
, be told them, that for their offences against the laws of 
. the realm, and against his majesty’s crown and dignity, 
they had deserved death; whereupon they all act up a 
piteous cry, saying: ‘Mercy, gracious lord, mercy !” 
which so moved the king, that, at the earnest en- 
treaty of the lords, he pronounced them pardoned ; 
upon which, giving a great shout, they threw up their 
halters towards the roof of the hall, crying: “ God save 
the king!” When this news was bruited abroad. 
several that had been in the insurrection, and had 
“eacaped, came in upon their own accords, with ropes 
about their necks, and received the benefit of the king’s 
pardon; after which the cardinal gave them several 
good exhortations tending to loyalty and obedience; 
and so dismissed them, to their no small joy; and 
within awhile after, the gallowses that were set in the 
several parts of the city, were taken down, which so 
far ploased the citizens, that they expressed infinite 
thanks to the king for his clemency, 

‘This company was called the Black Wagon; and 
the day whereon this riot and insurrection happened 
bears tue name of £eil Jfay-.-y, to these our present 
times. And thus have you heard how the citizens 
escaped the king’s displeasure, and were «tain recesved 
into favour; though, as it is thounht, not wethout paying a 
considerable sum of money to the cardinad to stand their 
Jriend, for at that time he was in such power that he 
did all with the king. 

‘Thess great Mayings and May-games, with the 
triumphant setting up the great shaft—a prneipal 
May-pole in Leadenhall Street, before the parish church 
of St Andrew, thence called Undershaft—were not. so 
commonly used after this insurrection on May-day 1517 
ag before.’ 

The above narrative exhibits some noteworthy 
peculiarities in the social condition of our forefathers ; 
and it is one of the simple records, of which there are 
not too many remaining to us, which serve to throw 
some light on the history of the common people. We 
cannot escape the perception, that in those days they 
were treated very much lke children under the rule of 
but half-enlightened, indulgeut, and, 2t the same time, 
despotic parents, who often find it impossible to curb 
their offspring when the restraints or Uscrpiine are once 
broken through. The corporation do net cub a very 
creditable figure in the story. Their want o1 judgment 
in preventing the outbreak, and of vigour in suppressing 
it, agrees well with their self-humitiation betore the 
king, and their bribing the yvenal Wolsey to take their 
part—of the fact of which bribery it is hardly possible 
to entertain a doubt. Neither did the cardinal shew 





much wisdom in recommending the least effectual of | 


the measures proposed to keep the perce. Had a 
strong watch been set in conjunction with the wssung 
of the order for keeping within doors, the first fray 
with the alderman would hardly have onsen, and all 
the miserable consequences had been avoided. 

The aummary administration of justice adapted by 
the special commission, sayours too much of despotism 
for modern notions. The portentous and terrifying dis- 
play of locomotive gallowses—the dragging of prisoners 
tied together with ropes through the strects— the mourn- 
ing-gowns and debasing prostration of the city autho- 

'yities before the king—the spectacle of 400 prisoners 
in white shirts, and with halters round their necks, in 
Weatminster Hall; and the indiscriminate amneaty of 
the monarch—all are evidences of a very primitive 
constitution of government, half paternal, half despotic, 
which it ix interesting to contemplate. It is casy to 
see, too, that at this period of his reign, Harry was & 

ighly-popular sovereign, and a grent favourite with 

» the lower orders. It was not until nine or ten years 
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and luxurious, that he commenced his 


after these ovents, when he had grown tak jopmtion 
campaigns. His fondness for the sports ofthe 


is shewn by his patronage and presence at their May~ 
games; and his feeling in their favour ia suffte ‘ 


manifest from his pardoning the whole mab of riceeray: 
after the execution of the prime mover in the busines]: 


white he revenged the insurrection upon the co! 

tion, by leaving them to the tender mercies of hie tord- 
chancellor, the wily Wolaev. Whether his majesty: 
himself got a share of the ‘ considerable sum of money, 
paid to the cardinal,’ this deponent saith not. 








CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 


In the course of last year, at the instance of Mr Slaney, 
an act of parliament was passed, with 4 view to regulate 
and give legal sanction to schemes of co-operative 
trading among tho working-classes. This was a re- 
markable recognition of the supposed benefita to be 
derived from artisans clubbing their means in order to 
supply themselves with articles at a moderate rate. 
Previous to the passing of the act, the co-operative 
principle of making purchases received the considera- 
tion of a ronmmittec of the House of Commons; and one 
of the witnesses on this occasion, Mr J. 8. Mill, stated aa 
his opinion, that ‘there is ne way in which the working- 
classes can make so beneficial a use +t their savings, 
hoth to themselves and to society, as by the formation 
of associations to carry on the business with which 
they are acquainted, and in which they are themselves 
engaged ag work-people; provided always, that expe- 
nonce shonld show that these associations can keep 
together. Tf the experiment should succeed, I think 
there is much more advantage to be gnined to the 
workirt -classes by this than by any other modo of 
investing their savings’ That schemes of the kind 
propased might serve at least a good purpose, may be 
gathered from the recent work, Afeney and Morals, by 
Mr Lalor, who makes the following shrewd observations: 
— The workman docs not understand the position of 
the capitalist. ‘The remedy 1s, to put him in the way 
of Joarning it by practical experience. A simplification 
of the law of partnership could not fail to have this 
effect; for the disposition of the working-classes to 
invest their own savings in joint-stock industrial 
enterprises, 1s muinifesting itself with increased etrength 
from day to day. In many departments of industry, 
of course, there small capitals would be of no nse; and 


“an many, the vigilant despotism of a single owner or 


absolute manager ix indbapensable to sucecas; bat 
what is wanted is, that mon shall be free, and shall 
find legal facudiGes for making every experiment which 
shall seem to themselyes to promise profit. hey are 
anxious to do this ‘Phey ought to have Jenve to do it. 
They will no doubt be offen deceived; they will make 
nustakes, and will suffer losses. With the ignorance, 
the raghnessa, uid the gullibiity which is found in men, 
there cannot but be vietinia. Bat what great good can 
be bought without a price? .... Working-men, onee 
enabled to act together as the owners of a joint capital, 
wall soon find their whole view of the relations between 
capital and labour nndergo a radical alteration. They 
will lear what unxicty and toil it costs even to held 
a smal concern together in tolerable order; what 
amazing difficulties there arc in the way of organising, 
by voluntary consent, that industrial discipline which 
capital now enforces; and what losses, what ernel dis- 
appointments in markets, what teembliog uncertainties, 
may carry off the mind of the owner pf capitel in pain- 
ful abstraction, when the children are on the knee at 
the fircride, or may whiten the hair on a sleepless pillow, 
Operatives who go through this experience will find 
not only their thougtits, but their sympethies enlarged : 
they will grew Soth ta wisdom and in charity,’ 

Thia subkiuag or sobering of prevailing opinions 
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“Mr Lalor joins with most other thoughtful men at 
“the present day in thinking that the middle and 
-operative classes would derive great material and 
social good by the exercise of the joint-stock prin- 
ciple. They may club their means simply to buy at 
wholesale prices from large dealers; or to supply a 
common store, cach one from his own trade; or to 
manufacture articles to sell again, keeping a ware- 
house common to all; or to buy in common the raw 
materials only, and leave each member to manufac- 
tare for himself, or at his own pleasure; or to buy 
houses already built; or to buy bits of freehold land 
and build houses therecon—the ways of proceeding are 
numerous: but the argument is, that if men of small 
means were permitted thus to invest their savings, they 
would soon find out which is the best and which the 
worst mode of proceeding. Mr Lalor, after alluding to 
the co-operative stores at Rochdale and Leeds, says: 
‘The sharcholdcrs sought to obtain two things—/irst, 
to secure articles perfectly free from adulteration; and, 
secondly, to obtain them as nearly as possible at whole- 
sale prices, Their belief is, that in buth ways they 
have succeeded. To nic, it would seem that the gain in 
either way can be at best but slight, if the joint-stock 
plan be compared with that of obtaining the articles 
from an cqually large store of a private capitalist ; and 
whatever the gain may be, of course it involves the 
yisk of mismanagement, and of loss to the capital 
invested. But if the partics concerned believe that 
there is a gain, and that the gain is worth the risk; 
and if they go on steadily with this scheme of ca-apera- 
tive distribution, acquiring from day to day new powers 
of industrial combination, learning to look at many 
questions from a point of view at which they never 
stood before, nud constantly growing in habits of mutual 
trust; then the worth of the whole process, considered 
merely as one of practical education, is inestimable.’ 
Mr Lalor’s meaning, inv comparing two modes of 
making joint-stoch purchases, can doubtless receive 
illustration from the experience of many persons, We 
kuow a Coal-club, for instance, respeetably founded 
and supported, iu the vacuity of Loudon, by uvarly 
two hundred amenibers, who pay a small weekly sum 











each towards a common fund; this fund is applied to 
the purchase of a ship-load of coals at a time, and the 
coals are distributed to the members at such a price 
as will just pay all the expenses of the transaction. 
Nothing could seem more favourable than this; yet 
the society, after many such purchases, have found it 
cheaper inthe end to contract with a cod-merchant | 
whose vperations are conducted on a large scale. The 

truth is, in making their purchases, the managers or | 
committee, or other officers, were dabbling with what 
they did not understand; they had no sharp-sighted 
control over the purchases in the Tyue; they were 
not quite certain whether the captain cheated them in 
bringing the cvals up to London; they were hampered 
by the heavy coal-dutics Jevied in the Thames, and by 
the peculiar monopoly of the coal-whippers in the port 
of London, ‘The result was, that when these petty 
troubles wors surmounted, the coals were found to huve 
cost much more than a coul-inerchant, experienced in | 
all the details of his trade, would have given for them ; | 





maker at rest. Still, this dues not endanger the safety 
ofthe co-operative principle: the members obtain their | 

coals cheaply, simply because they purchase by con- 

tact on alarge scale with ready moncy : they purchase 
from a middleman or merehant, it is trae, but the, 
purchase must, nevertheless, be regarded as wholesale | 

in its character, 

Now for the act of parliament itself. It was on: 

* June 30, 1852, that this measure became Jaw. In the 
sheet of the act, reference is made to the Friendly } 

y Act of 1850, which, among other things, 


me received an oifer which set all doubt on that 





sanctioned the making of ‘fragal investmbats of the 
savings of the members, for better enahling « feeet wa 
to purchase food, firing, clothes, or other necoesiirie 2, 
or the tools or implements of their trade or calling. 
The shares in ali such socictics were, howeyes, declared: 
to be not transferable; a member could not sell his 
membership or interest, or transfer his respo! ity, to 
another. The preamble then proceeds to declare, that 
various associations of working-men have been formed 
for carrying out the above-named objects, ‘ by exercising 
in common their respective trades or handicrafts ;’ and 
that it is expedient to afford encouragement to such 
associations by the provisions of the present statute. 

The first clause, then, declares, that societica of 
working-men may be established for attaining the - 
objects of Friendly Sucictics’ Acts, by means of joint 
trade, A joint-stock fund may be formed by the 
voluntary subscription of members; and this fund may 
be applied in aiding them to carry on jointly any labour, 
trade, or handicraft, except the business of banking, 
and that of mining in foreign countries. This privilege 
is to apply, not merely to new sucictics, but to all 
existing friendly societies which choose to conform to 
the provisions of tle present statute. 

It will be seen from the terms of the next clause, that 
the powers given to the societies are really very varied. 
The society may pay any of its members for work or 
service rendered to the socicty. It may employ persons 
not meusbers of the sucicty, provided it pays them the 
sume salaries, wages, or prices, as if they were members 
—a provision against monopoly and favouritism. The 
saciety may accept loans of money, to aid in carrying on 
the objects for which it was established; these loans may 
be aecepted either from members or non-members; but 
two conditions are attached to their acceptance—there 
mist not be a higher interest paid fu. the loans than 
six per ccut.; and the total amount of such loans at any 
one time, must not exceed four times the amount of 
pau-up stupseriptions from the members. These mem- 
bers" subscriptions are enliticd to interest not exceeding 
five per cent. per annum, provided no interest is paid 
out of capital; that is, the members are not to give 
theniselves interest ar dividend, except out of the net 
profits accruing from the operations carried on. All 
the contracts entered into are binding on all the mem- 
bers of the society. Members may withdraw from the 
society at any time, on due notice, subject to a fair 
adjustment, in respeet to the obligations of the society 
at the time, 

Supposing, subject to the above and other conditions, 
that the society has traded or manufactured, and has 
made a money-return, this money is to be applied to 
the following purposes, 50 fur as it goes:—namely, to 
pay for work done or services rendered; to pay interest 
on loans from non-menibers ; to pay interest or dividend 


on subscriptions from members; to repay loans made 
“tothe society ; to increase the capital or business of the 


suciety; to aid any of the provident purposes for which 
fnendly societies are usually established; and to a 
division or return to the members of any profit which 
the socrety may have made, by selling articles or goods 
to those members. It will thus be secn, that a consi- 
derable latitude is given to the society, both in the 
modes of obtaining money, and in the disposal of it 
when obtained, There are certain arrangements whereby 
the state of the society's accounts may be known to 
the Registrar of friendly societiea, and sanctioned by It ; 
but there is evidently breathed into the act, a destre to 
leave the socivties unshackled by mere technicalitics 
znd legal complonitics. 

The old proviso is still continued: that the interest 
of any member shall not be transferable; but he is to 
receive back, on withdrawal, any profit which may be 
due to him. The society will neither have a spec 
number of shares, nor a specified sum paid up on evety 
share; it is a matter of agreement between the society 












“olithe one hand, and any individual member on the 
-Gther, how much capital he shell throw into the concern. 
- Provision is made for the contingencies of death or 
bankruptcy on the part of a member. Any disputes 
between the members and the officers are to be settled 
by arbitration; and if the arbitrator's decision be dis- 
puted, the county courts are made tribunals of appeal 
for all small sume, 

As the object of these socicties is different from that 
of ordinary friendly societies, they arc not required 
to invest their funds in any particular way, nor are 
they permitted to invest them with the National Debt 
Commissioners. 

In order that the operations of these socicties may be 
confined within the limits likely to be serviceable to 
working-men, no member may throw into the society a 
larger capital than L.100; nor be entitled, from the 
society, to any annuity or allowance exceeding 1.30 
per annum. 

Such are the chief provisions of a statute which is 
worthy of attention, so far as it offers facilities for 
men to apply provident theorics in a practical form, 
Jet the theories themselves be more or less sound. The 
only doubt that can be thrown on the subject, is as 
regards the wiff to take advantage of the act. In plain 
languae, now that the law h: . cleared the ground, will 
the working-classes co-operate in the way hat Mr 
Staney in his benevolence anticipated ? Prom any thing 
we have heard, the act is little known or applied. The 
truth is, the luw as it stands is a very defective piece of 
legislation, so far as great results ean be lovked for. | 
What is wanted, and what ought to have boon grant: d 
long ago, is a law of limited partnership of rutrersal 
application. Again and again have we urged the 
adoption of such a law, as calculated, beyond all legis- 
lativet indulgences, to promote the elevation of the 
manual labouring-clasacs; for it would enablo capitalists 
to Ict them have money on safe terms, and would oct 
afloat, in useful investinent, a vist number of small 
sums of money now squandered and Jost. Surely, 
the time cannot be distant when partnerships, with 
limited responsibility, will be Jeyalised and brought 
into effective operation. 





TOLLE T-T AL K. 


THereE are certain moralists in the world, who labour 
under the impression that it is no natter what people | 


wear, or how they put on their apparel. Such 
people cover themselves up —they do not dress, No 


one doubts that the mind ia more important than the 
body, the jewel than the setting ; and yet the virtue of 
tne one and the brilliancy of the other is enhanced by 
the mode in which they are presented to the senses, 
Tet a woman have every virtue under the sun, if she | 
ig glatternly, or even inappropriate am her dress, her 
merits will be more than half obscured Tf being ' 
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young, she is dowdy or untidy, or being oid, fantastic, 
or slovenly, her mental qualifications :tand a chance ! 
of being passed over with indiTurence or s,rust. 
We can hardly overestimate the effect of pure and 
delicate costume on the ruder sex. A family of brothers | 
and sisters, with, it may be, a cousin, or a visitor hers | 
and there, assemble round the carly meal, The ladics | 
have complexions fresh from plentifal morning ablu- | 
tions, hair carefully parted and braided, or floating in | 
silky curls; the plain well-fitting dark dress of winter, ! 
or the still more attractive small-patterned floating 
muslin of a warmer season. The delicately embroidered | 
collar and cuffs; the suspicion of black velvet, that, | 
encircling the throat, just suggests its shape, and } 
breaks the line. Some hand of taate has been at work j 
on other matters, as well as self-adornoment: taste is | 
seldom a solitary, gift, evidenced in one department only. | 
Look at thoee sweet viclets on the table, low-lying ‘ 
among moes ; ot those primroses, almost hidden in their ; 





own leaves, not mixed up and drossad with: 
flowers. The father of that family carties to 


dusty 
counting-house, his tollsome or anxious daily business, 
* ser ae of happiness and refinement—not one of those 


scents is lost. Cheerfully will he labour, that kis 
home may be preserved inviolate, that not one of 
those bright precious heads may ever know change or 
privation, Antl those young men—~ will they évaet 


(lare approach such a sanctuary with fumes of tobacoo . 


or beer? Will they not turn with disgust from persons 
and places less pure and pleasant than those of their 
own home ? i 

Toa much greater extent than we are at all awate, 
is dress indicative of character. Will Honeycomb saya, 
he ean tell the humour of a woman by the colour of her 
hood, And not only do we read 


The cap, the whip, the masculine attire 


aright, but all the finer gradations of propriety and ele- 
gance, Forturnitely.an attractive extertor ig not depend- 
ent on wealth, an adequate consideration of place and 
circumstances betng one of the great secreta of dressing 
well, ‘Tho portly dame, who waddles along the strect 
stiff with satin, crowned with feathers, glaring with 
ermene: ond the etrong-minded individual, who pays 
her morning-calls in clamping shoes, dusty bonvet, and 
dismal gown, depositing her cotton umbrella in the hall, 
are both out of place. ‘Che former should bo hidden 
ina carriaye: the latter, walking in the country. 
paying for her last week's butter and eggs. And yet 
there are circumptances in which wealth stands beside 
the toilet, with ameliorating grace. ‘The difident lady, 
who feels that, she has no taste er experience herself, 
but who can enter the sanctum of a real artiste, and 
say: § Behold tac-- my eves, hair, stacure, posttion ; dress 
me! wil probably, m the end, have a relieved mind ag 
well ag pocket. Amone the lesser afflictions ot’ life, 
there is none preater chan when a gentlewoman of 
narrow moans, I xoMe moment of infatuation or of 
unwarrantable desertion by her guardinn angel, has 
possessed herself of a decidedly objectionable article 
—a suspicious shawl, or an fucongruous dress-~and yet 
feels with shame and serrow that it must be conseion+ 
tiously worn out. in’ this case, also, money would 
indeed be aorelie Phere are certain fandanental 
rules, however, that, Hf constantly borne in mind, will 
go far to prevent oval No wotnan can dress well who 
does not cousider hor own station, her own points, and 
her ownage Her first study should be the becoming s 
her second, the goods; hor third, the fashionable: in 
uniting inoue happy union these great principles, 
consists the real art of pleasing the eye, and through 


“the eye, dnpressing the joanent and the feelings, 


We ive on an age tu bas attained to much Axed 
protciple on the subject of dress, though part of its 
charnt must ever consist in change and vaniecty. The 
Empress of the French has hitely decided in faveur of 
waists in thot natural phice. Our own Queen, God 
bless her! has always, for reasons best known to her 
self, been a tower of strength in the matter of long 
petticoats, Indeed for this reason (ire never could bave- 
been any real danger that the Bloomer costume should 
obtain favour in our lind. For the acknowledged evil 
of trailing garinents, there are other remedics than an 
approach to masculine atiae -abborred of gods and 
men, The proposition of American taste was extreme; 
sensible woinen may shorten their walking-dresses, and. 
sensitive ladies display clegance in adjusting thelr falling 
drapery, but in the evening the example of 


Troy's proud dates, whose garments sweep the ground, 


will still be followed ; and the Jast of our pocte will long 
have to rejoice that the terminals of his mistress are 


Jpittle feet lost in Jgr garments’ fall.” 
tt 

































aha PORE Ia ER aN 
jen’ the most femninting of all adornments, te gow. Any: 
“i and appreciated. The straw-bonnet, 


a 

: roysteriobs spell over wearer and spectator; full of 

E happy childish memories—of picnics without 4 cloud— 

of communings under moonlit trees—within every one’s 

reach--modest, truly English—is now more in vogue 
than ever. 

But perhaps the greatest triumph of good sense we 
have lived to witness, consists in allowing women of 
a certain age—such. alas { there will ever be-—to wear 
their own hair. The preposterous habit of fixing glossy 
bands and tresses round waning cheeks, and eyes whose 
Jnatre hag departed—the whole intended by nature to 
fade together into a not unpleasing autumn hue—is now 

. abandoned; and if the individual has a due horror 
of flowers and brilliant colours, in juxtaposition with 
the face, it is her own fault if some attraction, even 
more valuablo than that of youth, docs not linger 
with her still, 

Every season produces something trying or un- 

ul: no short or embonpoint figure should rejoice 
in patterns that run round the skirt of a dress, now 
so universally worn; and war to the death ought to 
be proclaimed against uncovered wrists, and arms in 
perspective while in walking costume. 

No material seems so consonant to the genius 
and climate of England as that of silk. A silk dress, if 
pure and fresh, ia becoming to all ages, and nearly all 
seasons. ‘Textures of woven air are very nice, at least 
the old poets thought so. But our island bards under- 
stand the matter better, and rightly consider the gitt of 
a silk gown irresistible. 

Madam, IT will give you a fine silken gown, 

Ten yards and ten yards, and hangmg on the gronnd, 

Mf you'll he my true lover, 
The canny Scot bribes still higher— 
Aw ye sall walk in silk attire. 


Tt was to be the common everyday costume of his Iady- 
love. One is lost in wonder, that any feminine heart 
could turn from the muniticence of the proposal. 


VD send you a braw new gown, lassie; FW send you a 
braw new gown, Jeanie; 
And it shall bo o’ silk and gowd, wi’ valencienucs set round, 
Jassie. 

Tt was so much better worth having than the story- 
telling laird, that the only fecling left on the mind by 
the ballad is—there is no accounting for tastes. 
ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS. 
A story of captivity among savages, full of hairbreadth 
escapes and strange adventures, is something unex- 
pected at the present day; and when one finds that 
the narrator is a bold mariner, who affinns that he 
lived threo months among giants, one naturally be- 
gins to think of Captain Lemuel Gulliver. and to be 
reasonably suspicious. ‘There are really, however, no 
good grounds for supposing that Mr Bourne's story, 
which comes to us in a book recently published in 
America, is unworthy of credit; and the information 
it aflords concerning a country and a people very little 
known, is certainly curious, aud may prove useful to 
fature explorers. 

Mr Bourne was mate of the American schooner 
John Allyne, which left the port of Now Bedford on the 
18th of February 1849, with a number of passengers, 
bound for California. They had a prosperous voyage 
till they reached the Strait of Magellan. They were in 
want of freah provisions ; and at the captain’s desire, 
Mr Bourne, with three men, went ashore in a small 
boat to see if he could procure some, He did not go 

{fF very willingly, as he knew ghat the natives bore an ex- 
- tremely bad reputation aMffig seamen for treachery 
‘and cruelty. When the beat drow near the shore, a 
















crowd of haga; bisckdadking: bir ben 
the beach, and qrested themind eer Sateen 
natives pretended-to be: frieadly; and ated abe ; 
land, promising them plenty of eggy, fowls; artdobbel En. 
barter. But no sooner had the-bort touched-the-altien, 1 
than the savages crowded into it; and Mr: Bowie 
found himself and his men prisoners. ‘Thby were net 
at first ill-treated, however; and after .- while, tie : 






three sailors were allowed to return to the’ ship, to : 


bring the ransom demanded for Mr Bourne's relensy 


consisting of tobacco, rum, bread, flour, brass, and beads: |; 


-—a rather odd assortment. The articles were brought 
immediately, and, at the request of the natives, placed 
on the beach; but when the faithless Patagoniars had 
got possession of the ransom, they demanded more, and 
refused to let their prisoner go. The boats pulled back 
to the schooner, and were to return the next day; but 
a violent gale drove the vessel from her anchorage, and 
nothing more was seen of her from the shore. In this 
way, the unfortunate mate was left in the hands of the 
natives—a captive almost as helpless as Captain 
Gulliver among the giants of Brobdignag. 

Te fared, however, very differently from the hero of 
Swift's famous story. One of the most unaccountable 
facts in the natural history of mankind, is the circum- 
stance, that the hugest race of men should be found in 
such a country as Patagonia, which is little better than 
a treeless deeert, with few rivers or fountains, and 
hardly any plants fit for food. The adyocatea of a 
vegetable dict inay be somewhat puzzled, when they 
lcarn that these colossal Patagonians subsist entirely 
on the flesh of wild animals, and of horses. On the 
other hand, it will be a satisfaction to the vegetarians 
to find that these overgrown flesh-eaters are among the 
most stupid, degraded, and repulsive of barbarians, 
Take, as an evidence of this, the description of ‘them 
given by Mr Bourne. ‘In person,’ he says, ‘ they are 
large: at first sight, they appear absolutely gigantic. 
They are taller than any other race J have acen, though 
itis impossible to give any accurate description. The 
only stundard of measurement I had was my own 
height, which is about five feet ten inches. I could 
stand very casily under the arms of many of them ; and 
all the men were at least a head taller than myself. 
Yheir average height, | should think, is nearly six and 
a half feet; and there were specimens that could be 
little less than seven feet high. They have broad 
shoulders, full and well-developed chests, frames mune 
cular and finely proportioned; the whole figure and 
air making an impression like that which the first 
view of the sons of Anak is said to have made on the 
children of Isracl. hey exhibit enormous strength 
whenever they are sufficiently aroused to shake off 
their constitutional lazineas, and exert it. They have 
large heads, high check-bones like the North-American 
Indhans, whom they also resemble in their complexion, 
though it is a shade or two darker. Their foreheads 
are broad, but low, the hair covering them nearly to 
the cyes. The eyes are full, generally black, or of a 
dark-brown, and brilliant, though expressive of but- 
little intelligence. Thick, coaree, and stiff hair, protects 
the head, its abundance making any artificial covering 
superfluous. Their teeth are really beautiful, sound 
and white—about the only attractive and enviable 
feature of their persons. They have deep, heavy vaicea, 
and speak in guttural tones—the woret guttural I ever 
heard—with a muttering, indistinct articulation, much 
as if their mouths were filled with hot pudding. Their 
countenances are generally stupid; but om closer 
inspection, there is a gleam of low canning that flashes 
through this dull mask, and is increastagty di : 
cu acquaintance with them. When excited, or 
in any earnest business that calle their faculties into 
full exercise, their features light up with unexpected 
intelligence and animation. They are almost ag imits- 
tive as monkeys, and are all great liars: falachood is 
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frosebery, and, whet ‘might. sear rather: dant 
‘thbir othte. qualitics,a large share of vanity, and 


‘ain imuioderate-love of praise. They are excessively 


¥ 





M@ithy im their: personal habit. They never wash 
themselves; hands and faces ‘are usually covered with 
& thick deposit of dirt. The men sometimes paint or 
bedaub their faces with a kind of red earth. Charcoal 
is aleo used as a cosmetic. A broad line of red, 
alternating with a stripe of black, in various tantastic 
figures, is a favourite style of decoration. The women 
make themselves, if possible, still more hideous than 
the men, by the application of a pigment made of 
clay, blood, and grease. Some of them would be very 
comely, if only cleanly, and content to leave nature 
less strenuously adorned.’ The moral character of the 
people corresponds with their appearance and habits, 
and ig about as bad in every respect as it can possibly 
be. There are even strong grounds—including the 
confessions of some of them—tor believing that they 
are addicted to cannibalism, and that they sometimes 
kill and devour, not only strangers, put members of 
their own tribe. 

These savage giants live a roving, Arab-like Hfe, 
wandering continually from th. neighbourhood of one 
fountain orstream to that of another. They arc good 
riders, and have many horses, most of wWiich have been 
stolen from the Spanish settlements near the northern 
border of their territory. The lugocst accomplishment 
of a young Patagonian, is to be au expert horse-thiet. 
Their habitations are small and movable, consisting 
merely of a framework of stakes, covered with skins of 
the guanaco. ‘This creature isa quadruped allied to the 
Peruvian lama. Its flesh is their chief article of food ; 
and its skin is used for clothing, and various other 
purposes. The only weapons of the natives are their 
Jong knives, and the bolas, or balls. ‘This is the naine 
given to the curious implement with which they capture 
their game. It consists of two round stones, or Ienden 
balle, when these can be procured, weighing each about 
a pound, and connected by a strap or thong of leather, 
ten or twelve fect long. When engaged in the chase, his 
horee at the highest epeed, the rider holds one ball im 
his hand, and whirls the other ramdly above his head. 
When it has acqmred a sulfl@ent momentum, itis 
hurled with unerring aim at the object of pursuit, and 
either strikes the victim dead, or coils inextricably 
about him, and roote him to the spot--e helpless mark 
for the hunter’s knife. 

Such were the peopl: among whom the uniortunate 
seaman was doomed to pass rather more than three 
months, in great discomfort and anxiety. On three or 
four occasions, his life was in scrioua danger from some 
of the more ferocious members of the tribe. He owed 
his escape mainly to their cupidity and their love of 
strong liquor, of which, as well as of i). tobacco, 
flour, sugar, and other favourite articles of food, he 
promised them immense quantities. on condition that 
they would bring him to a settlement of white inen. 


’ The ald chief, by name Parosilver, with whom he lived, 


also stood his friend in some critical cimergencics. 
Fortunately for Mr Bourne, the clef was rather Jers 
blood-thiraty than most of his followers, though other- 
wise of a sufficiently ogreish disposition. ‘The follow ing 
account of a wooing and wedding, graphically nurrsicd 
by Mr Bourne, will give an idea of the domestic life of 
a Patagonian giant :-— 

* One evening the chief, his four wives, two daughters, 
an infant grand-daughter, and myself, were scattered 
about the lodge, enveloped in a smoke of unusual 
strength and density. While the others sat around as 
unconcerned as 20 many pieces of bacon, I lay flat, 
with my face close to the ground, and my herd covered 


with a piece of guanaco-skin, the only position in which 


' 16 was possible to gain any relief from the stifling 












fartigation. While in ‘ie*altt aus 
the tramp of many fect withoat, aud a wasiebit iteipten. 
ing, as if a multitude of Indians were ‘ pal 
Presently, a hoarse voice sounded in frons i 
aimed at the cars of some one within, 16 waiel te" 
chief promptly replied. I caught a few words, enough", 
to satisfy me that J was not the rubject of their uy? 
but that there was a lady in the case. ‘The a 
tion grew animated, and the equanimity of hia Bg!’ 
mightiness the chief was somewhat disturbed. I cast... 
a penetrating glance into the smoke at the female mem~ 
bers of our houachold, to discern, if posaible, whether | 
any one of them was specially interested. One look 
was sufficient, The chiet’s daughtor—who, by the 
way, was a widow, with one hopeful scion springing up 
by her side~ sat listening to the conversation with 
anxicty and apprehension visible in every feature. Her 
mother sat near her, her chin reating upon her hand, 
with an anxicus and thoughtful expression of counte. 
nance. The invisible speaker without, it soon appeared, 
wa- an unsuccessful suitor of the daughter, and had 
come with his friends to press his claim. He urged 
his suit, if not with claasic, with earnest cloquence, 
but with success ill proportioned to his efforts, Tho 
chie. told him he was a poor, good-for-nothing fellow, . 
had no horses, and was unfit to be his son-in-law, or 
any one else's. The outsider waa not to be so easily 
put off; be pressed his suit with fresh cuergy, affirming 
that his deficiency of horser was from want of oppor- 
tunity, not from lack of will or ability to appropriate 
the first that came within lis reach, On the contrary, 
he claimed to be as ingenious and accomplished a thief 
as cover swung a lasso or ran off with a horse; and a 
mighty hunter besides, whose wife would never suffer 
for want of grease. ‘The inexorable chief hereat got 
considerably excited, and told him he was a poor crea- 
ture, and nught be off with biniself: he wouldn't talk 
any more about it ‘Phe suppliant, as a last resource, 
appealed to the fair onc herself, begging her to smile on 
Jas suit, and assuring her, with marked emphagia, that 
if sucer ful in his rapirations, he would give her plenty 
of grease 

‘At this last argument, she was unable to resist any 
longer, and entreated her futher to sanction their union, 
But the hard-hearted parent, wat at all molfified by this 
appeal from his decision to an iaferior tribunal, broke 
OUt i towering: parsion, and poured forth a torrent of 
abuse, ‘he mother here interposed, aud besought him 
not to be angry with the young folks, but to deal mora 
gently and cousiderately with them. She even hinted 
that he inight have done mjustice to the young man, 
Heamyht tum out a smarter mm than he had credit 
for, He might -who hn ow? make a tine thief yet, 
possess plenty of horses, and prove a highly eligible 
match for their danehter, The old) fellow had been 
(for him) quite moderate; Tut this was too much. 
This rage coniudetely mastered him. He rese up, 
seized the eluid’s cradle, and hurled it violently out 
of duors; and the other chattels appertaining to his 
daughter went after it im rapid succession, He then 
ordered her to follow her goods fastunter, with which 
benediction she departed, responding with a smile of 
satisfaction. Leaving the lodge, she gathered up her 
scattered effecus, and, accommpamed by her mother, the 
bridal-party disappeared. The chief sat on his horse- 
skin couch his legs crossed partly under him, looking 
sour enough. Presently the bride and her mother 
returned, and now begun the sccond seene, The chief 
no sOGUuCT Tecogniscd them than a sound-- something 
between a grunt and a growl. but much nearer the 
latter than the former—gave warning of a fresh 
eruption. The rumbling grew more emphatic; and 
suddenly his fury burst on the head of his wife. 
Seiany nergby the hair, ho hurled her violently to the 
ground, and t at her with bis clenched fists till J 
thought he would break every bone in her body, and 











“yeance her substance to a jelly. The drubbing ended, 


replied by a violent blow on the side of her head, that 
sent her staggering to the further end of the hut. ‘This 
last argument. was decisive; and she kept her huge 
mouth closed for the night, There was a silent pause 
for some minutes; and without another word, we 
ranged oursclves for repose. I thought the old 
heathen’s conscience troubled him through the night ; 
his sleep was broken, and he appeared very restless, 
Early the next morning he went to the lodge of the 
newly-miarried pair, and had a long chat with them. 
They thought him rather severe upon them at first ; 
but after a good deal of diplomacy, a better under- 
standing was brought about. The young people could 
hardly get over a sense of the indignitics they had 


bag and baggage, to the old chicfs tent, and made it 
their permanent abode.’ 

These strange people did not appear to have any form 
of worship, or even any idea of a Supreme Deing, 
Possibly, however, a better acquaintance with their 
language would shew that they were not so entircly 
destitute of religiour fecling as they scemed to the 
captive stranger. The only ceremony which appeared 
to have anything of a superstitious aspect, was a 
singular one soinctimes practised insmoking. uA group 
of a dozen or mote assemble, sometimes jn a wigwan, 
sometimes in the open air. A vessel made of a picce 


water, is sct on the ground. A stone pipe is filled with 
the scrapings of a wood resembling yellow chony, mixed 
with fincly-cut tobacco, The company then lay them- 
selves ina circle flat on their faces, their mantles 
drawn up to the tops of thety heads. The pipe os 
Vighted. One takes it inte his menuth, and mbhales as 
much smoke as he can swallow; the others take it in 
succession, til all liawe become satisfied. By the tine 
the second snoker is fully charged, the first begins a 
serics of eroanings and gruntings. with a slight trem 
bling of the head, the smoke slowly oozing out at the 
nostrils; the growing soon becomes gener, dud waves 
Jouder, tl it swells into a hideous howling, enough to 
frighten man or beast. ‘Phe noise gradually dies away. 
They remain a short tune in profound silence, and each 
imbibes a draught of water, Then suceceds another 
interval of silence, observed with the mast profound 
and devotional gravity. Albat leugth rise, and slowly 
disperse. This may or may not have heen a form of 
worship; but the circumstances attending i, the num 
berg uniformly engaged in it, the tormudity with which 
it was juvariably condneted, the solemmity of visage, 
the prostration, the silence, the trembling, Utese, and 
traits of oypression which were more easily diseemed 
and remembered than described, pave the wondering 
scaman a decided impression that the whole dtd a 
superstitious meaning, 

The Patagoniaus, like other American Indians, have 
their Gnedicine-men, who are supposed ta possess tt 
mysterious power of expelling diseases hy the practice 
of certain necromantre arts. The faith which the 
natives place in these doctors is so wreat, ag sometimes 
to Jead to results disastrous to the medicine-men them- 
selves; for if they are not snecesstal iu relieving the 
patient, the failure is ascribed, not to want of power, 
but to want of will, and the relatives sometimes wreak 
summary vengeance upon the physiciun, who. in their 
opinion, has maliciously forborne to efleet a care. Mr 
Bourne knowing this, was naturally much alarmed 
when, on one oceasion, the chief took it into his head 
that his captive must bo an able doctor, and required 
him to undertake the cure of a sick woman. The 

tient was a widow, and a person of some consequence, 

& the owner of several horses, and, in yirtue of that 
wealth, holding a distinguished position im Patagonian 
society. Finding it of no use to disclaim the medical 















received; but in the course of the day they returned, | 


of hardencd hide, or sometimes an ox-horn, fled with | 
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she rose, and muttered something he did not like. He ! care, at all events,to make hfe prestription tis hartiless 
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ability which was ascribed to him, ‘Mr Borris 


ag possible, merely directing, with mucti soleninity, | 
that the ‘very untidy patient should be’ thoroughly 

washed from head to foot with warm water. . This 

treatment, he thought, would at least meet the most 

obvious indications of her case. Luckily for him, 

the prescription worked to good effect, and the widow | 
recovered. But, strange to say, notwithstanding the 

public interest then evinced in her behalf, she was’ 
shortly afterwards deliberately put to death in cold 

blood by some men of the tribe, with the chief’s con- 

gent, and without the slightest provocation; their 

only motive being a desire to get possession of her 

horses. 

Mr Bourne, in his anxiety to vacape from his painful 
captivity, continued, by promises and persuasions, to 
urge the savages to convey him to some settlement of 
white men. At first, he proposed that they should 
proceed with him to the Chilian penal settlement, 
in the Strait of Magellan; bet to this request they 
gaye a prompt and decided refusal; and he afterwards 
learned, that they had lately returned from: a horse- 
stealing expedition in that quarter, and naturally did 
not feel inclined to repeat their visit. They assured 
lum, however, that they would take him to a much 
better place, which they called ‘Holland,’ and where 
there were ‘twenty or thirty white men, and plenty of 
rum and tobacco” Mr Bourne had never before heard 
of this South American Holland, and was mach inclined 
to doubt its existence.  Tlowever, after wandering 
about tor three months, in various directions, they at 
length reached the river Santa Cruz, whieh flows into 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 150 nules north of the Strait 
of Magellan, Sare enough, on an island opposite the 
mouth of the river, were visible several smal) buildings, 
whieh he was told were cecupicd by white men. A sig- 
nif was made, which had the effect of attracting a boat 
from the island. us it came near, the Indians ordered 
their captive to keep back, and he saw reason to fear 
that they meant to practise the same deception and 
bad faith wath regard to his ransom as he had expe- 
rienced when he first fell into their hands. Determined 
to make a desperate effort for freedom, he suddenly 
broke away from them, and rushed down to the beach, 
hotly pursued by the savages. After a hurried parley 
with the hoatwnen in Englieh, he threw himself into the 
water, and swan out through the surf to the boat, 
which he reached in aw uearly exhansted state. He was 
inuuediately drawn into it by the boatmen, and con- 
yesed to the istand, where he was received with the 
greatest kindness by the persons in charge of the estab- 
lishment. ‘The name ot the place, he learned, was 
Sea-lion Island; the last word being that which the 
Patagenians, in their guttural pronunciation, had 
transformed into Holland. ‘Phe party then occupying 
it consisted of only ten men, who had been placed on 
the island by an English commercial company, for the 
purpese of collecting guano, which was from time to 
tine taken away by the vesscls of the company. The 
agent in churge of the party, Mr Hall, whom the ‘ 
grateful scaman praises as ‘a noble specimen of a 
truc-hearted Englishman,’ behaved in the most generous 
manner to the unfortunate American, furnished him 
with clothing, and took him into hig own habitation. 
After residing for a considerable time on the island, 
Mr Bourne was at length taken off by an American 
Whalesship which chanced to pass that way. 

It deserves notice, that it was in the Strait of 
Magellan, at no grent distance from the place where 
Mr Bourne was taken prisoner, that Captain Gardiner 
and his companions met with their deplorable fate in 
the year 185]—encountering death from starvation 
while engaged in the attempt to commence a mission, 
among these very Patagonians. Had the information 
which this narrative affords been postessed by the~ 
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| aerate tolssionarics or their friends in England, 
anerent ts would doubtless have been 
made, and that calamitous result would probably have 
‘been avoided. : 





THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

7 May 1833. 

A senree-mpe of talk has prevailed for a few weeks 
past, and has not yet begun to ebb, so ample are its 
sources. The Art-Union have made their annual 
report, and drawn their annual lottery, which sends a 
few pictures to some fortuiate individuals, and thou. 
sands of blanks to the unfortunates. The Exhibitions 
have opened, and painters, whether in oil or water, arc 
receiving their average amount of praise and dispraise ; 
and some of the pre-Raphaelites have found out that 
crotchets are not principles, that ugliness is not beauty, 
to the manifest improvement of such of their pictures 
as, in auctioneers’ phrase, are now ‘on view.’ It. js 
clear that a love for pictorial decoration is, ycar by year, 
widening its influence, ant adding to the numbers of 
those who appreciate paintings or good engravings, anid 
every year it seems that the ne» want is to be satisfied 
by a further cheapening of oly cts of art. Artista wito 
are artists, and not mere inutators, need never fear a 
Jack of customers, even although they may not have 
visited Rome. Then there is the Panopticon, which is 
no longer a mere name, but a real local habitation, as 
may be seen in Leicester Square, where ite two tall 
minarets overtup the surrounding buildings. It isa 
handsome edifice, in the Saracenic style of architecture; 
and on entering the spacious interior, with its lofty 
star-bedecked roof, gorgeous decorations, horseshoe 
arches, and glittering columns, you immediately begin 
to think about the Alhambra, and all that authors tell 
us of the cunning of Moorish architects. The mamagers 
have made thc most of their space; and as they purpose 
to shew how science is applied to useful arts—-how 
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1.4,000,000 aterting—no ihconsiderable emnapint of trade 
to be produced out of rags, straw, and old ‘ropes It is 
& matter in which cducation is also interested ;, and 
there ia promise of another advance in the educatienal 
Movement. Lord John Russell is shaping the way, aad , 
if White, Brown, Red, Green, Blue, &c., will onfy 
remember, that the prismatic colours, instead of shining 
each for itself, must all combine to form real light, we. 
may fairly hope that n national education is at length a 
possibility and a reality. ony 
Tn another matter, much satisfaction ts expressed” 
that government intend to act in carnest—tho great 
oceanic survey. This is a work which the Americans 
have been carrying on for a few years past with most 
praiseworthy zeul and highly satisfactory reaults, By 
systematic observations made in all frequented parts of 
the vcean, the Naval Department at Washington have 
been enabled to onstruct charts of extraordinary yalue 
to mariners. As Lord Wrottesley said in his apeech 
on the subject to the House of Peers, tho observations 
on the winds have led to the finding of shorter routes 
from North Ameriva to Brazil. while the voyage from 
New York to San Francisvo is shortened one-third. 
Besides which, ‘a avatem of north-westerly monsoons 
mothe equatorial regions of the Atlantic, und on the 
west cuast of America, has beon discovered; und a 
vibratory motion of the trade-wind zones, with their 
belts of calins, and their limits for every mouth of the 
year, has been determined, The course, bifurcation, 
extent, and other phenoniecua of the great Gulfstream 
have been more accurately defined ; aud the existence 
of almost catilly remarkable gestems of currents in 
the Indian Ocean, on Ge coast of China, and on the 
north-west coast of America and elsewhere, has been 
ascertained.’ ‘These are yreat results, and yet they are 
but the commencement of what may be hoped for 
when to such naval powers as Americn and England 
combine for sa grand en object as the survey of the 
ocean. Itis one ia which we islanders are especially 
Interested; aud there is no doubt that we greatly 


; prefer to see money spent for such a purpose, than in 


the suvsulising of mail-steamors, 
Apropos of sea-borne mails- the authoritics are at 


industry achieves its results— how history, science, and j last going to try whether private enterprise ig not 


literature contribute to enlightemment, aud tu inspire 


the million with a love for all these things—there is | 


reason to believe that it will become a favourite among 
metropolitan exhibitions, The Crystal Palace, toa, 4 
beginning to show its vast proportions on the top of the 
hill at Sydenham, where its mighty arch - present on 
imposing sight. Some 2000 anacn we working in and 
around the building, and the noise of closing rivets 
is in itself a sufficient proof to the visitor of the actuvaty 
that prevails. 


1 
| 
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equal to the work withoat a enormous retaining-fee, 
and at the same time to refrain from imposing absurd 
and vexatious conditions. A most wholesome project 
this-—one whieh, af carricd into effect, will give the 
Australians a steady insted of an utermittent supply 
of mail-bage. It is pretty clear, that the days of huge 
mallcontracts ae muubered, and 60 much the better. 
Tf corm can be carried without a subsidy, why not 
letlers ? 

What if all this should be a movement towards that 
simpheity which ix so possible, and yet so apparently 


Government proceedings, too, have boon largely (!Possible in the science of government? Gur legis 


talked about, and not without reason, %° there is in 
them a recognition of some of the true principles of 
national progress. Our encrmous burden of debt is to 


be made somewhat lighter, trade is tu Le further | 


relieved of some of its restrictions, and industry of 
eome of ita fetters. Let the ‘ great unwashed’ rejoice, 
for the soup-duties are abolished ; and Jet the promoters 
of public health take courage in their work of sanita- 
tion. ‘The advertisement-tax is to be lowered, with the 


{ators are moanwhile furnishing themaclves with an 
electric telogtaph: an office is fitted up in the House 
of Commons, and enthusiastic members may have 
their speeches flashed to admiring constituents in all 
parts of the wsree kingdoms, ‘There is to be an 
electric Clock for the especial henefit: of legislators ; 
and thirty bella, hung aa different parts of the House, 
are to be set a-ringiag simultaneously by the electric 


‘impulse, to warn members when a division is about 


result, doubtless, of multiplying advertiscra thre foi; | 


and receipt stamps for any amount are to cost no more | 


than a penny. Who would goto Australia now? An 
additional turn of the screw next year will perhaps 
make the chancellor abolish the paper-tax, and leave 
writers and publishers free to shew whether literature 
will really be made better and cheaper thereby, to say 
nothing of relieving our 700 paper-milis of the present 
vexatious Excise regulations. ‘These mills turn out 
about 150,000,000 pounds of paper every year, worth 
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to take place. From the same offier, wires communi-+ 
cate with the leading labs, so that absent MP. will 
be able to ect reports of what is going on, without the 
trouble of wallung down to tre places, and too} 

a sudden summons in case of cmergency. ‘The mare 
of scier ze will have thus produced a new mode of 
whipping-in, 

The United Kingdom Eleetrie Telegraph Company, 
who obtained their act two years ago, are giving signs 
of life: the propose tu crect lines between London and 
ull the chiet towns and ports, to transmit messages at 

















Howey small chargee—say, penny 8 word, someth) 
HS the rate in the United States—and to let the exclu- 
Hl sive use of a wire to any mercantile house requiring it. 
14J¢ hes often been argued, that England is too small 
a country to make cheap telegraphic communications 
either needful or profitable. We shall see, if ever the 
Company’s project exists in a tangible form. Mean- 
time, preparations are being made at Orfordness for the 
under-sea telegraph to Holland; and late advices from 
the Mediterranean, state that Malta and Sardinia are to 
be connected in a similar way. It is perhaps safe to 
say, that no useful invention has evcr spread itself so 
rapidly over the world as the clectric telegraph. 

The improving condition of the nation generally is a 
fertile subject of talk,.and many are the theories and 
predictions aa to what will grow out of it in the future. 
Some contend that a great untaxed clase, growing every 
year stronger and richer, will prove a source of danger 
in time to come, If this be truc, 80 much the more 
necessity to educate. Were the artisans of Sheffield 
properly educated, they would stick to work, now that 
work is abundant, instead of wilfully wasting time in 
idleness or worse. They will find out their mistake 
ere long, for the young and better-taught generation 
are treading fast on their heels. Wages are atill on 
the rise, farm-labourera are becoming every day more 
conscious of their value, and we shall doubtless want a 
large number of reaping-machincs for the next harvest. 
Government have asked the Apricultural Society to 
undertake the collection of a series of agricultural sta- 
tistics, probably to servo as data for future legislation ; 
but the bucolic corporation arc disinclined to the task ; 
so, unless some other means be devised of arriving nat 
the facts, we must remain yet longer in ignorance of 
much that is desirable to be known concerning farms, 
their cconomy, crops, cattle, &e., and the physical and 
moral condition of those who till them. There is 
searcely another country in Burope in which these 
subjects do not appear in periodical reports. 

A Peruvian railway is talked about: it will be a 
paying one if it touches the vast beds of nitrate of soda 
lying at the fout of the Andes, ready for Gansmutation 
into comm and gold. A new geographical survey of 
Spain ig to be act on foot, which will doubtless lead to the 
discovery of yet undes cloped resources in that country ; 
and if the Dous will only try to turn them to account, 
they may again hold up their heads among their cou- 
temporarics. The railway from the French frontier to 
Madrid, ought, us ite construction proceeds, to stir up 
the Iberian blood to something like enterprise, while 
at the same time offering a route to trade and tourists. 

Uf our promised customs reforms ere to produce their 
patural effect of facilitating and increasing trade, so 
much the more reason is there to wish success to a 
long-talked of project for some meuns of preventing 
shipwrecks on the Goodwin Sands. The schenie now 
contemplated provides for an extensive breakwater, a 
harbour of’ refuge, and a light-house, the constructions 
to be open-timbered, to offer less resistance to the sea 
than would be the cage with solid works. The fuct 
that 500 lives and 1..500,000 worth of property have 
been lost in the Channel within the past cighteen 
montha, and chicfly on the Goodwin, is stronger than 
any argument that can be urged in favour of the scheme. 
If this scheme can be realised, what a triumph it will be 
of modern engineering ! 

A report just published shews that the Mint has not 
been idle; and it may afford some idea of the working 
capabilities of that establishment, to give the reaults. 
From January 1 to March 31 of the present year, there 
were coined 4,304,227 sovercigna, 62,260 half-sovercigns, 
382,214 florins, 847,440 shillings, 483,120 sixpences, 
4148 fourpences, 4488 threepences, 4752 twopences, and 
7920 silver pennies. What evidence such an aggre- 
gate furnishes of the vast and ceasuless demands of 
commerce! The weight of gold converted into coin 
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CHAMBERSSMDINBURGH SOURMAL 


wes a little more than 8,784 porrada: Vo: 
ed diggere are kept 90 busy tn Australia. - ak 








SrvieaD at * 
the land of gold—-many disappointed : te 
come back: nothing was ss they anticipatsd.getd- 
digging, employments, country, climate, all proved to y 
have been charming only in the distance. 

Another portion of Southern Africa has been 
by Mr Campbell, who travelled 150 miles up a sfver 
which flows into Lake Ngami, where he h of other 
large streams, stretching far to the interior of the con- 
tinent, and found the natives everywhere disposed to 
trade. How much more buying and eelling enter into 
the views of travellers nowsthan formerly | in which we 
may see a sign of the times—trade being the prime 
mover of the present century. If, as Thomas Carlyle 
says, it is the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race to apin 
cotton for all the rest of the world, the sooner we become 
acquainted with all our customers the better. We 
are shortly to know something more of the Kalmucke ; 
for the Imperial Printing-office at Vienna has just cast 
a fount of Kalmuck type, and ia going to print Pro- 
fessor Jiilg’s researches in that language. We are also’ 
about to renew our acquaintance with Madagascar : the 
prince of that country having come of age, is deter- 
mined to revoke his mother’s edicts for the expulsion 
of the English missionaries; and now Mr Ellis is to 
go out with a small party, to resume the interrupted 
work under the new auspices. If Madagascar would 
but emerge from its barbarism, its exhaustless resources 
would render it a most tempting field for emigrants— 
not afraid of an equatorial climate. 

Those who want to go somewhere in search of a new 
home, may Wethink themselves of Vancouver's Island, 
which ir not at all overdone with colonists. Since 1848, 
the numbers sent out by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have not been more than 271 males, 80 females, and 84 
children, the first comprising agricultural labourers, 
miners, and farm-bailiffs, Eleven purchasers of land 
have taken 147s acres, at 208. the acre, and 2855 acres 
are bemg eurveyed for ninetecn other applicants. Good 
coal has heen found, after a long search, on the eastern 
const of the island, eighty miles north of Fort Victoria, 
which, besides supplying the wants of the settlement, 
will be available for the numerous ocean-steamers that 
are soon to be ploughing the Pacific in all directions. 
The progress of this colony is but slow, owing, as is 
sud, to the high price of land, and certain restrictions 
imposed by the Hudson's Bay Company, who are lords 
of the territory. 

The Americans are beginning to find out that the 
Bahamas have a health-restoring climate; and the 
governor of these islands, adverting to the fact of the 
arrival of invalids from the United States, says, that 
Enghsh health-seckers might find it worth while to try 
a scason in the same sunshiny latitudes. Another 
light-house has just been built on one of the islands, 
whereby navigation among the reef-bordered channels 
in greatly facilitated. If our fashionable M.D.s will 
only take to reeommending the Bahamas, the gover- 
nor will soon find himself surrounded by troops of 
valotudinarians, 

‘The number of the asteroidal planets has been in- 
creased by two or three new discoveries; so that pow 
we have twenty-five of these minor globee, some of 
them not bigger than an English county, revolving in 
fixed orbits, and claiming notice in the Nawtical 
if nowhere else. Lord Brougham, in his journey from 
Cannes to thy House of Lorda, stoppedat Perla, to give 
the Academic another instalment of his Researches on 
Light. M. Deleuil hae submitted tothe aame learned 
body a aclf-registering compass, which registers-the | 
variations every three minutes, so that the captain of 
a ship can at once detect the steering errors, The 
instrument is ingenicus, combining a clock. 
and an apparatus which, by making a series of ddta on 
a soft surface, marke the conrea and ity deviations. | 
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st : 
{eal opeck the wanderings of. sleepy steersmen. M. 
nn who pursues his fish-breeding experiments with 
unabated seal, makes an interesting statemont on the 
Anestion as to whether young Qsh, artificially hatched, 
would eat the food supplied to them, or whether their 
natural instinct would cause them to seek for such as 
they find naturally in streama. He now says, that by 
iments made at the College of France, he bas 
satisfactorily resolved the question. ‘Two thousand 
young salmon,’ he tells us, ‘newly hatched, were placed 
in water in an earthenware trough, about twenty 
inches long, five wide, and three deep, through which 
& current was kept up by a thread of water net 
larger than a straw. They have grown visibly, and 
have thriven better in the same space of time than 
those in a wild state. The food given is a paste of 
boiled meat reduced to loose fibrila, which our young 
pupils seek with more avidity and benefit than the 
coagulated blood propused a short time since.’ M. 
Coste also exhibited a six-months’ salmon, raised at 
the same place and in the same manner, with the 
remark, that it was ‘sensibly Jarger’? than those of the 
same age taken in the rivers of Scotland. There is no 
doubt that this fish-question is fraught with important 
consequences, seeing that it opens the way to increase 
supplics of food without limit. Dr Robertson of Dun- 
keld has added to the interest of the mquiry, bv proving 
that the meeting of the male and female at the spawn- 
ing place is not essential to the eggs producing living 
fish. Fecundation, le believes 
eggs are extruded. Ie took the roe from several 
female trout Jast October, and penned them in a cin 
box in a running-streamt; and dumng the present 
spring most of the eges were hatched into swarms of 
minute troutlets. This experment confirms a theory 
which has often been put forward, and, if further 
verified by repetition, we must accept it asa fact. 
Stereoscopy has been turned to good account by 
Professor Riddell of New Orleans, who has contrived a 
binocular microscope, in which he employs the sterco- 
scopic prisin, looking at the object with both cyes, and 
thus produces an instruinent of the highest use to 
naturalists. ‘Lhe light is diverged from the objective, 
by two prisms, to two other prisms which form the 
eye-pieces, ‘ With these instruments, he states, | thie 
microscopic dissecting-knifu can be exactly yuidet 
The watchmaker and artist can work under the binw- 
cular cye-glass with certainty and sitistucuion., tu 
lovking at microscopic animal tissucs, the single eye 
may perhaps behold a confused abuorincus or nebulouy 
mass, which the pair of eyes inetantiy shapes into 
delicate superimposed membranes, with itervemne 
spaces, the thickness of which can be correctly 
estimated. Blood corpuscles, ueually seen as flat disks, 
loom out as oblate sphervids. Io brief, the wile 
microscopic world, as thus displayed, acquires 4 tenfold 
greatcr interest, in every phuse, ealubitiny in a new 
light beauty and syminetry indescribable. 











CELESTIAL LOWS. 


Is the Celestial Empire, Jove-matters aro managed by a 
confidant, or go-between, and the billcts-doux written to 
one another by the papas, At Amoy, a marriage was 
recently concluded between the respectable houses of 
Tan avd O; on which occasion the following epistles, 
copied from the Panama Herald, passel betweer the 
two old gentlemen -— 

From Papa Tan :--‘ The ashamed younger brother, sur- 
named Tan, named Su, with washed head makes obeisance, 
and writes this letter to the greatly virtuous and honourable 
gentleman whose surname is O, old teacher, great man, 
and presents it at the foot of the gallery. At this season 
of the year thé satin curtains are enveloped in mist, refect- 
ing the beanty of the river and hills, in the fields of the 


ise gem gre planted rows of willows close together, 
arranging gid diffusing the commencement of genial 


3 effected betere the | 












a consequently sading to: the goed ead of ‘the 
old year, : oak aay ot 

‘1 duly reverence your lofty door, Ths gueat-of the ° 
Sue country descends from a good stock, the origin OR aie | 
femaie of the Hui country ikewise (is so too), You Raye 


influences, and 


received their transforming influences, resembling the ghéat | 
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effects produced by rain, much more you, my honouratile ‘4}, 


cf 


4, 
neurly-related uncle, your good qualities ara of a very Tarte? 
order. J, the mean one, ain ashamed of myself, just ad 

rotten wood is in the presence of somatic herbs. I now's 
receive your indulgence inasmuch as you have jistened to 

the words of the match-maker, and given Mias 8. in mars 
riago to the mean one’s eldest son, named Kang: your assent. 


ing to it is worth more to mo than a thousand pieces of |! 


gold. The marriage business will be conducted according 
to the six rules of propricty, and 1 will reverently announce 
the business to my ancestors with presents of gema and - 
silks. I wil arrange the things reecned in your basket, 
so that all who tread the threshold of my door may enjoy 
them. From this time forward the two surnames will be 
wiited, and 1 trust the union will be a felicitous one, and 
last for hundred year., aud realise the delight cxperienced 
by the union of the two conntries Chin and Chin, I hope 
that your honourable benevolenee and consideration will 
defend me unceasingly. At present the dragon flies in 
Si Hai term, the first month, lucky day. 1, Mr Su, bow 
respectfully. Light before ’ 

From Popa Os—' The younger brother anrnamed Q, 
named "Tus, of the iamily to be related by marriage, washes 
his head clean, hnoeks bis bead and hows, and writed this 
marriage letter in reply to the far-fitned aud virtuous 
gentleman suriumed Tan, the vencrable teacher and great 
man Who unmnages this business, AC this season the heart 
of the plunu-hlossons is ineroasingly white 5 at the beginning’ 
of the first month at opeims its petals. The eyebrows of 
the willow shoot ont them preen. when shaken by the wind 
it displiess its plory, and grows luixurintly into tive genera 
tious. Ps qmatter for congratulation the union of 100 
years. TL reverence your lofty gate. The prognostic in 
good, also the divination of the lucky bird, ‘The stara are 
bright, and the dragons mect together. Tnevery suceeed- 
ing dynasty office will be held, and for many a generation 
officio! vestments will be worn- not only those of your 
family surname will enjoy all the afore-mentioned felicity— 
more especrily will your honourable gentlemen who 
possess abilities great and deop, whose manners aro dignified, 
and pure. 2, the foolist one, am ashamed ef my diminu- 
tiveness, To for a dong time have desired your dragon 
powers, now you have not looked down npon me with 
contempt, bat have coterdained the statements of the mateh. 
maker, and agree to give Mr Kang to be united to my 
despreable ciughter, We wll wish the pirl to have her halt 
dressed, and the young man to put on his cap of manhood, 
The peach-flowers gust now look beautiful, the red plam 
aleo looks gay. D praise your pon, who is kes fury horse 
who can cross over trouyh water, and 4 able to ride upon 
the wind and waves; but any tiny daughter is like a green 
window ard a feeble plant, aud is not worthy of becoming 
the suljcet of verse, 

‘Now Pre cently bow to your good words, and mako 
vse of them to display your good-breeding, Now I hope 
your honouralle benevolence will alwass remeniber me 
without end. Now the dragon flies in the Sin Hai term, 
first month, lucky day. Mr Tu makes obejgauce. May 
the future be prosperous 1” 

Ts external appearance, these letters, as wo Icarn from the 
Panama paper, are equally curious .—( Each of them is 
about the size of one of the Citizen's pares, aud consista of 
a rich frame composed of something like our papler maché, 
inside of which is artistically fold-d a scroll of richly-tinted 
crimson paper, studded with the golden letters that convey 
the words of love and modesty, The outer surfave is like. 
wise emblazoned with a quantity of raised work, rep 
rubes of aonvur, tails of distinction, the stoallest of all smal 
shoes, peacoel.'« feathers, and a variety of other equally 
tasteful designs, which are supposed to be emblematio of the 
vast acccasiop to the wealth aud honour of both con 
honses, hates ' be expected to dow from the nnlon of the 


gallant Su Tan, junior, and the accomplished Mise. Tu 0.’ 
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A THOUGHT IN A WHRAT.FIELD, 


4}. oophe harvest fa the end of the world; and the reapers are the 
1] angels.’-Mat. xiil. 39. 
In his fields the Master walketh, 
In bis fair fields, ripe for harvest, 
Where the golden sun smiles slantwise 
the rich ears, heavy bending ; 
ith the Master: ‘It is time.’ 
Though no leaf wears brown decadence, 
And September's nightly frost-blight 
Only reddens the horizon, . 
“It is full time,’ saith the Master— 
The good Master—‘ It is time.’ 


Lo! he looks. His look compelling, 
Brings the labourers to the harvest, 
Quick they gather, ag in autumn 
Wandering birds in silent eddies 

Drop upon the pasture-fields : 
White wings have they, and white raiment, 
White fect, shod with swift obedience ; 
Fach Jays down his golden palm-branch, 
And a shining sickle reareth— 

‘Speak, O Master! is it time?’ 


O'’er the fields the servants hasten ; 
Where the full-stored ears droop downward, 
Homble with their weight of harvest; 
Where the empty ears waye upward, 
And the gay tares flaunt in rows. 
But the sichles, the bright sickles, 
Flash new dawa at their appearing ; 
Songs are heard in earth and heaven; 
For the reapers are the angels, 
And it is the hurvest-thne, 


© Great Master! are thy footsteps 

Fiven now upon the monntains ? 

Art Thou walking in Thy wheat-field ? 

Are the snowy-winged reapers 
Gathering in the purple aie? 

Ave thy signs abroad !—the glowtes 

OF the evening shy, blood-reddencd-- 

And the full ears trodden carthsard, 

Choked by gandy tares triumphant—- 
Surely ‘tis near harvest-time ! 


Who shall know the Master’s coming? 
Whether ‘tis at morn or sunset, 
When night-dews weigh down the wheat-cars, 
Or while noon rides high in heaven, 
Sleeping lies the ycllow field? 
Only, may thy voicw, O Master! 
Peal above the reapers’ chorus 
And dull sound of sheaves slow fallnue: 
* Gather all into my garner, 
For it is my harvest-time. 








AN INDIAN BEAUTY. 

While Iying at anchor this day, two female Indians came 
off from the shore in a beautiful bark canoe. Tt was so 
Tight and buoyant that it sac like a yall on the water, and 
was truly a fine specimen of exquisite workianship. The 
youngest of these females was a fine model of feminine 
aimplicity and artless heanty: her long black hair was 
gracefully braided; in front, jt was parted sufficiently to 
shew a light-brown forehead, with jet-dlack eyes and 
regular features, that might serve as a model for a sculp- 
tor to imitate the perfection of the human form, Her 
dreaa was made close around the waist, and so arraryred 
as to shew a full bust; and thas, with close, ornamented 
pantaloons, and high-wrought moceasons, was gracefully 
sented, at her case, this simple child of nature. We mas 
call her a savage, and eneer at her want of cleganve and 
taste; but has she uo charms to kindle the flame of love 
in the human bosom? A fine lady, it is truo, may excel 
hier iu the gaudy decorated drawing-room; but can she 
hbalanco herself with perfect ease, confidence, and grace, in 
this exquisite boat, that two poundweights would over- 
tara in unskiltul hands? can she manage the frail cance, 
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and force it thi the water -with ah’ atroy’s 
anon let it pentyl we pd edi a eae sept ae 
To complete the picture, ah : to the” 
acene, was their gentle deportment, Weak dnvRed them 
on board, they modestly declined, but epyesd-ost-before 
them a variety of ttle articles of their own production, 
many of which were prettily made, ahd gracefally diepla 
slight little party-coloured baskets, alippers, md fier 
ornamented trifles, exquisitely wrought and ly 
exhibited. There was no importunity on their part to 
induce me to purchase ; they patiently waited my pleasure 
to take what 1 desired, and leave the rest. I was so captl- 
vated with these children of the forest, that I purchased 
their whole stock, asking but one simple question: ‘How 
much do the whole of these beautiful articles amount to ?’ 
—Cogyeshalls Second Serics of Voyages. 


BURMESE SIMILE. 

In the world, he who speaks sweetly and with affability, 
will have many friends; but he whose words are bitter, will 
have few or none. This we may learn from the sun and the 
moon. The sun, by reason of its dazzling light, drives away 
every star and planet from the heavens, while it is above the 
horizon, and is thus obliged to run its course solitary and 
unattended ; bat the moon, shedding only a soft and tender 
light, moves on in the midst of stars and constellations, 
escorted by a numerous company.—Jndian Charter. 


FIRST USK OF GAS AB AN ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
Tn the year 1792, Mr Murdoch made use of gas in | 
lighting his house and office at Redruth, in Cornwall, ' 
where he then resided. The mines at which he worked 
bemg distant Fone miles from his house, he was in the 
constant practice of filling a bladder with coal-gas, in the 
neck of which he fixed a metallic tube, with a small orifice, 
through which the gas issued; this being ignited, served ag 
atantern te light his way for the considerable distance he 
had nightly to traverse, This mode of illumination being 
then generally unknown, it was thought by the common 
people that magical art alone could produce such an effect. 
-Clray’s Treatise on Coal-gas. 
WHAT ARDENT BPINIT HAS DONE IN 
THLE UNITLD STATES, 
1, Et has cost the nation a direet expense of 600,000,000 
dollars, 2. It has cost the nation an indirect expense of 
600,000,000 dollars, 3. It has destroyed 800,000 lives, 
4. It has sent 100,000 children to the poor-house. 5. It 
has consigned at Jeast 150,000 persons to the jails and 
penitentiaries. 6. It has made at least 1600 maniacs. 
7. It has instigated to the commission of 1500 murders, 
8. It has caused 2000 persons to commit suicide. 9, It 
has burned, or otherwise destroyed property to the amount 
of 10,000,000 dollars 10. It has made 200,000 widows, 
and 1,000,000 of orphan children —Jfon. Edward Everett. 


TEN YEARS IN 














REPOSITORY OF TRACTS, 

Inquiries hase been made by various persons, whether the cheap 
publication lately cominenced, under the title of CHAMBERS'S 
REPOSITORY or INSTRUCTIVE ano AMUSING TRACTS, 
ava re-issue of the MisceLLaNxy or Tracts, published a few yoars 
ago It therefore becomes necussary to state, that the Reposrroxy 
iat entirely new work; It resembles the Nusce..any only in sise 
nnd price: the matter js new, and prepared on purpose. A 
Number appears every weeh, & Part every month, and a Voheme, 
neatly «one up for the pocket, at the end of every two months, 
Three volumes (is. each) have now appeared, 

Part VIT, just tered, price bd. 

The Eighteenth Volume of CHAMBERS’S POCKET 
MISCELLANY, price 6d., is now published. Of thin work, 
designed as a Literary Companion for the Railway, the.Fireside, 
or the Bush, a volume appears every month, and may be had 
of all Bookacllers, 
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50 Upper Sackville Street, Dublia.—Ad for Mon 
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A DESERTED VILLAGE IN LONDON, 
Urow the site of what was once known as Toot-hill, or 
Tuttle or Tote-hill, and more lately as ‘Totlull Fields 
—fields Jong since as dead as mummies, shrouded 
in mortar and buried in brick—-stood the village whose 


abandonment and transformation we have to deplore. . 
It is unaceountable to us, that although we Bved in, 


that village during many hapyy years of our youth, 
and though numbers murt be vet alive who shared 


with us in the ill-assorted but charactersstie nuxture 


of the rural and the urban which thirty wears ago 


rendered the spot in some respects an oasis or the 
great dry desert of London, vet the waiters on tl > 
topography of the metropolis and its environs, from old 
Maitland—in whose time, we have reason to bebove, it 


had existed for some years --down to Peter Cunning: | 
ham, F.S.A., the clever and indefatigable author of Mr | 


Murray’s burly red-coated hand-book, appear one and 
all to have ignored its unobtrusive ontity. 
Tothill Fields, which in very old times were part ane 
parcel of a manor of Westniinster, belonging to John 
Maunsell, a chaneellor of Fngdand, they afford us 
abundance of information. 
entertained King Henry HL. and his retinue i spactons 
tonts—his hospitalit, bemg so nich larger than’ tis 
house, that one-half of his guests could not get within 
the walls. 
by which, in feudal times, rival chums to privilege 
and property were settled by the arbitrament of war 
It was here, tov, in the seventeenth copturs, that 
dissatisfied gentlemen resorted in search oof that 
peculiar kind of vatiofaction which honourable mands 
contrived to distil from such grim inwredients as cun- 
powder, and lead, aud cold steeh As che plice beeane 
gradually built over, it grew less convcnient for these 
private encounters, Gentlemen could not fight in 
comfort in a vulyar atinosphere. and suct satisfactory 
meetings were transferred. most of car readers 
know, to the back of Montague House, to Ch il, Parny, 
north of the city, and to other places classical in the 
history of gentleman-slaughter. 

An alms-house and school, in which the aged were 
housed and fed, the young educated, and both jad 


as 


the Gospel preached to them, were, so far az we have - 


been able to ascertain, the nucleus around which 
‘Palmer’s Village’ rose into being. In those dys, 
Tothill or Toot-hill Side was 2 gentle rise of verdant 
ground, sloping pleasantly away towards the country 
at a distance of something Jess than a mile westward 
of the old abbey of Westminster. Long befure we knew 
it, the advancing tide of brick and mortar had closed 
round the little village, and locked it up in the far- 
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spreading cinbra eof the great Babs lou, where, hough | 
hemmed in by crowded streets, dark narrow lanes, and 
fetid courts, if retained many of the rural charms of its 
pritaal condition. Tt had still a village-greov, though 
the narrow strip of dusty grass which justified the 
appellation was dinally trodden out under our own eyes 5 
aud on the green, every Ist of May, up rose, reared 
by Gnvistiae hands in the night, the village: Muy-pole, 
round whieh we have scon the lads and lasses dancing 
to the music of their own laughter. Tt had an old- 
fiushioned wayside inn, the Prince of Orange-—well 
twe 


Tementber it, and its qnerrs -faced and active little 
Jandlord, Wiretins, who never would be still, and never 
could be sad, but with ao perennial laugh on lis: lips 
Panda joke on dus tongue, welcomed the weary traveller 
to cheap and wholesome refreshment ‘Phen there was 
Mrs Wieoins, whe fived tn the bar, amd of whom noe 
hody eve. saw more than the head and shoulders -— 
the living personificatio : of a ‘portrast of ao lady,’ 
; hree-quat ter sive, With a backpround of bottles: and 








Pdlecanters, and atrange old-fiushioned glasses, and dark- 
Ublue specimens of Lilputian china brought from) be- 





Jond aco and dinee identical * brown que’? which ‘was 
onee Toby PIntpot, and a dong-neehed plat of some 
mystertous cordial of her own concoction, the contents 
Loft winelr were not te be bough’ with moncy, but treely 
cyurgled forth when sorrow-strach poverty sought the 
hospitality of the Prince, or accident lanl a poor neigh- 
bour on the shelf Teas te be supposed that Afrs 
“Woesrins did not pitss every hour ot her life in the bar, 
‘but durag ail the sears of our residence in the village, 

weenever diad the good-fortune to seo her at fall length 
) ated pure weare, (hat the bottles and the shelves must 


Fhavecent but aaicancholy figure hieking the sunshine 
of her auechtor-hebied countenmmec, ‘Phe VPrinee of 
Orange was aaoodel of a ville inn as village inns are 
fone au runad ai-triets, 


Jt stood away from the road, 
retired modestly a few paces trons the footpath s reared 
aloft on a strong sqtaed bean, the Protestant Prince, 
i baton din hand. swung backwards and forwards under the | 
impulse of che wind; out bemg: printed both sides alike 
jon the penduloas beard, he never turned his back on 
the pubbe, and therem he was a faithful prototype of 
Vthe danderd ane landadsy, who were ever to be fuund 
at ther respective posts, The house itsclf appeared, 
at the fir-t three parts rvof. the long 
sloping gray leg of which came down within seven 
feet or so of the ground, so that a man might reach 
them with his hand, but bencath that homely crust, 
the wayworn tr veller found order and cleanliness, 
| elictuxnine Adare, the whitest Hnen, ready and cheer- 
ful secvice—and all at an honest price. We speak 
of the ina as it existed thirty years ago. What 


lance. ta be 
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1 Yeunsformations it underwent before it finally vanished 
from the face of the earth, we are in no condition*to 
unt. ‘ 
eye to the inn, if, indeed, it ought not to rank 
before it, the moat remarkable feature in our metro- 
politan village was the shop. Of what goes to the 
constitution of a village shop, such as that was in our 
day, and such as multitudes of others are at the 
present hour in remote country districts, the Londoner 
born within the sound of Bow Bella has for the most 
part not the remotest idea. The village shop cannot 
keep its head above water unless it monopolises the 
commerce of the whole neighbourhood. It is grocer 
and tea-dealer, and stationer and bookseller, and 
draper and haberdasher, and chemist and druggist, and 
jeweller and ironmonger, and scedsman and toyman, 
and ege-merchant aud butterman; and though it is 
neither butcher nor baker, nor tailor, yet it kills a 
periodical pig, and sells country pork, and retails 
fancy lonvcs, biscuits, and bricks (crusty), and slop- 
coats and trousers, and paiters and overalls, and a 
hundred things besides: in short, it does the work 
of Cheapside, Holborn, and the Strand, all under 
one roof, for its own peculiar population. Such was 
the shop of our village in days of yore. We do not 
pretend, however, that it was the only shop in the 
village: there was a baker, who was nothing but a 
baker; and a butcher, who was nothing but a butcher; 
and both of them liad shops of their own. Then 
there was the dress-maker, who made a shop of her 
parlour window, where, not having yet learned to 
believe in gus, she stuck a single candle, io the long 
winter nights, to shew the delicate beauties of a mob- 
cap and gophered collar; und where she cxhibited a 
notice, ‘Crimping done here, and display @ the identi- 
eal crimping-machine, consisting of a couple of cogged 
brass cylinders, hollow for the reception of hot irons, 
and turncd by a amall wooden handle affixed to the 
framework —with which the mysterious process was 
accomplished, She was a tall, end almost incredibly 
thin personage, with no shoulders, tind sharp cheek- 
bones and a wandering eye; she had the character of 
haughtiness with her customers, who wore mostly 
gervant-maids. Mre Wigers, who had a good ward 
as well asa cordial for everybody, once desermbed her 
in our hearing as ‘a good soul cnough, but very 
unbending ; which, by the way, was not 2 precisely 
exact description, if taken literally, scemg that Mass 
Gaudy —that was the dress-maker's name—did bend a 
little, only it was backwards, and not forwards. In 
aspiring to the character of an upright woman, she 
had attained to that and something beyond it. Mer 
familiar frienda called her Mrs Gaudy : the miphed Mr 
G. was, however, nothing more than a complimentary 
fiction; the dress-maker had never marricd, but she 
had pressed the uncertain Hinnt of a ‘certain ave 5" and 
the brevet rank was due to her mature appearance, and, 
perhaps -who knows ?—was a balm to her fechngs. 
Then there was the village tailor—a_ sharp-nosed, 
flery-eyed man, of unknown proportions; seeing that 
we never beheld him elsewhere than at his open 
window, where he sat all day long, with a couple of 
pale-faced urching at his side, upon a board level with 
the sill, cross-legged like a ‘Turk, and stitching with hts 
necdle, or singeing with Jus goose from one year's end 
to the other. We don’t know how it came to pass — 
whether it was owing to the ferocious capression upon 
the man’s face, or what-—but certain it is that we iden- 
tified him in imagination, from the very first, with the 
cruct tailor of Dethi, who stuck his needle into the ele- 
phant's trunk, and got a shower-bath of dirty water for 
\ue pains. He was the very man to have done such a 
thing; and we felt certain, that if at any time an 
elephant, out for a walk, had happened to wander that 
way, and to have turned an inquiring gifoboscis into 
Rosscr's open window, Rosser would stuck his 
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needle in it as ware aa fate: it-wamn't in him to have 
hetped it, & we never think of the resentful elephant 


of Delhi, without thinking, too, of Rosser and his two 
pale-faced apprentices, and that shining alecve-board 
and hot-smelling goose, and the dreadful contortions af 
countenance which their master used to exhibit when 
engaged in the ticklish expertment of covering a blind 
button with a jacket of stiff corduroy. 

Aswe stand gazing in at the tailor’s open window, we 
hear, with memory’s ear, the metallic sound of the broad 
hammer of the blacksmith. ‘The brawny blacksmith 
bangs broad bars for bread’ just round tho corner. 
He is a short, sturdy fellow, and, like most membera of 
his trade, strong, and of a massive build, with a beard 
which has been growing ever since last Saturday night, 
and a pair of shaggy eyebrows, beneath which a couple 
of fat eyes wink and glimmer like sparks from his 
forge. Ie can harumer out a horseshoe in we forget 
exactly how many minutes or fractions of a minute ; 
and he is known through all Westminster among the 
hackney-coachmen and grooms as a cheap, safe, and 
expeditious hund at a horse's foot. He is strong enough, 
as the village barber says, to make a show of, and can 
hend a crown-picce and straighten it again with his 
fingers. Ile could knock your life out with a blow of 
his fist if he chose, only he doesn’t choose anything 
of the sort, being tender-hearted, and fond of children 
and pet-birds, and lop-cared rabbits, and everything or 
anything that is weak and helpless. You should see 
him lay aside his work, and forge a new tooth for a 
peg-top, to pacify a whimpering boy, the child of a 
neighbour, who has disabled his toy by rough usage ; 
and note how tenderly, with his hard hands, he wipes 
away the tears from the child's face ere he sends him 
off cxulting to his play-fellows, It is one of nature's 
compensations, that such formidable Samsons as our 
village Wachsmith arc rarely found without some touch 
of tenderness in’ their composition, which tames their 
i wild strength, even when, from the untoward circum- 
stances of their life, the influence of education is not 
brought to bear upon them. Our blacksmith, though 
he can barely read a chapter in the Testament, and 
keeps all tas accounts with a piece of chalk on the 
beek of his smithy door, is a practical musivian ; aud 
you may hear him on a Sunday afternoon hammering 
out, upon a set of pendent bells, the psalm-tunes he has 
heard at Westminster Abbcy in the morning ; and you 
will hear, too, af you Tisten long, that he has a family 
round jum who are chiming in with very faint and 
Juvenile voices, which gladden his heart, as he enjoys 
his weekly holiday. 

Our village, in appearance, docs not much resemble 
the rest of the brick and mortar paradise of London. 
Properly speaking, there are no regular streets in it: 
rows of houses, chiefly cottages, there are; but they do 
not stand face to face, like the Go sules of a strect proper, 
but face to back, like the ranks of soldiers in a regi- 
ment; and it is thought that, like a regiment, they will 
be marched off the ground sume day. There are little 
odd-shaped and triangular patches of ground here and 
there, which might perhaps, by a stretch of courtesy, 
be called streets ; but nobody calls them streets-——they 
are Palmer’s Village, all of them, and nothing elae: 
the postmaster and the postman lump them all together ; 
and the latter has to learn the whereabouts of each 
inhabitant ; or if he can't find him, to leave the letter 
at the Prince of Orange, where the correspondent will 
he sure to get it when he comes for his supper-beer. 


| Most of the ground not required for traffic—and there 


is not very much of that—ia laid out in gardens, which, 
though they have a rather dusty hue, abound, in 
summer-time, with the old English cottage-flowers— 
the hollyhock, the polyanthus, the bloody-warrior, the 
cabbage-rose, the marigold, the sun-flower—all inter- 





mingled with flat beds of onions, and vistas of kidney- 
beans and scarlet-runners. After a shower, when the 
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they look uncommonly 

¢ perfame in 
the air, not to be encountered in any other district in 
London, broad sa it is. The gardens are well railed 
off, securely, though in a homely way; if they were 
not, they would soon cease to be gardens, becaus: the 
nativea of our village are a good many of them deacend- 
ants of certain patriarch goats and pigs and geese, and 
ducks, and bantam fowls, which came in with the early 
setilers, when there was plenty of grass-land in the 
neighbourhood for their accommodation. 
immemorial, their sires were free of the village; and 
though the several races have considerably diminished 
of late years, there are yct enough of them remaining 
to give the locality something like a farming aspect. 
The ducks yet contrive to pick up a living, partly 
helped by the remains of everybod}’s dinner, which are 
daily thrown out to them, und partly by the care of the 
duckweed merchant, who makes his periodical rounds. 
It is they and the geese, we suspect, which have gradually 
eaten up the best part of the village green. of whic! the 
last straggling roots of grass arv dying out, 

There is an old Billy-goat with a long beard—that 
ought to be gray, though it isn't-—w hich 1s the progenitor 
of half the guardian goats in Lorton. We say guardian 
goats, because there exists 2 superstition among the 
hostiers, grooms, and stable-heepere in London, uy which 
goats of all grades enjoy protection and guod treatment : 
it is supposed that the presence of a goat in a ptable, or 


all the horses there stabled from the attacks of certain 
diseases to which they would otherwise be hable. 
Hence Billy or Nanny is a pet in the stable-yard, and 
is so well fed and well used, that he or she is fanuliar 
with all, and afraid of nobody. Verhaps this supersti- 
tion mht be traced back to the old Mosaic ceremonial 
of the seape-goat of the wilderness -who can tell? 
Wo cannot eay much in favour of the pigs; they are 
voted a nuisance, and scém to be conscious that they 
are not in good odour; but they are learned in their 
way, and know the map of Westminster as well as the 
postman. 
half a mile off, every morning, and amidst the ineffable 
filth of that indercribably tilths district, they grow], and 
grunt, and snuffle through the hivelong day. We have 
met the village pig before wow uy far nord as dic Broad 
Sanctuary; but we never knew of his lose lus way, 
or failing to retura at might to his rapper and dus sty. 
Dut we must awake from the vistoas of the pant. 
The remorselesa now puts its catinguisher upon these 
old recollections, and compels us. however unwilling, 
to record the Decline and Fall of what is now bat an 
empire of dreams. ‘The decline of Palmer's Villawe may 
date, if we mistake not, from a revolution in our system 
of street conveyances. The cabs unc thar atrugeling 
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‘bright and gay; and then there is a grateful 


From time , 


; mm that concatenation of stables called a news, eccures | 


They invade Petty France, which is not | 


proprictors pitched, as if by instinct, upon the village | 


and ite patches of enclosable Jand, and by dogreca 
monopulised a good part of the territory. dhed-buit 
stables rose on the sites of fh« pleasant girdens; duny- 
heaps banished the bloom and the fragpence Of the 
flowers; broken-kneed, broken- winded, ylandercd, 
blind, and spavined hacks, supplanted the pags and the 
poultry. With the cabs of course came cabmen, and 
with the cabmen, equally of coursc, came late hours 
and midnight riot, and gin-drinking and squabbling. 
Then the bospital, which had once flourished cion: 
to the precincts of the village, was removed ty its 
present site; and the Prince of Orange, who had 
supplied beer to the inmates, losing his best customer, 
was soon after closed. Zhe shop was tansformed into 
achemist and druggist’s. Poor Miss Gandy took fright 
at the onset of the Jehus, and carried off her crimping- 
machine to a quiet retreat in Pimhco. We oursclyes 
stood it out as long as we could ; and, indeed, Palmer's 
Village had been swallowed up, and buried alive in 


unmitigated Westminster—the filth, moral and material, | seen hum, four 
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of the dirty world around had got possession of its 
sacred precincts—before we could find » ike Dick ¥ 


Dowla:, to pack up our linen in a blue-and-white 
pocket-handkerchief, and bid a final farewell do ‘the 
piceeant home of our youth—a pleasant home 209, 
onger. 


Since then, we have wandered far and wide about the. 


world, and done and suffered many things, about which 
we are not going to say anything here; and time has 
‘sinned our flowing hair, and grizzled what is left of it ; 
ind we have forgotten many things which it might 
have been as well to remember; but we have never 
forgotten, we vould not forget, the old village, The 
other day, ‘Inet Wedneeday was a week,’ ax Boniface 
say's, one of those pensive events which sometimes occur 
in the lives of all of us, and the particutars of which 
we need not relate, sent us impromptu on an exploring 
expedition to sve what had become of Palmer's Village. 
The overland route from Merry Islington, whore it is 
our lot to dwell, is casily practicable by means of the 
‘Fasourite’ omnibus, which, for the modest charge of 
fourpenee, takes vou up at Highbury, and drops you, 
after a wholesome shaking of four or five miles, within 
the sadow of Westminster Abbey, from whence a walk 
of twenty minutes takes you to the site of the subject 
of our paper It was uot without a gush of tenderness, 
anda twitching at (he heart and the eyelids, that, leaving 
the abbey behind us, we plunged into the narrow, darty 
throat of 'Pothill Street, where Southern, the suthor 
of Jsabella, once dwelt ina house yet standing; and where 
yet stands, too, the ‘Cock Public-house,’ which stood 
while the abbey was rebuilding by Henry 10. We 
proceeded on our way towards the once well-known 
spot, but we maght have saved ourselves the trouble 
and the vain. Arrived at the place where it ought to 
have boos, not a vestige of it could we trace, but sheer 
through the heart of it there ran a broad new read, 
which had pushed the whote village out of its way in 
its unceremomous advice. The new road is almost 
upon adevel with the roofs of the old cottages, which 
are thr vn down, and their sides converted into build- 
ing-crognd, which, as everybody knows, as ot’ all 
wildernesses the niost desolate and forbidding. 

*DParper’s Wilhidge 2? sntd a sallow-faced Westminste- 
rian youth of whoni we made inquiry. ‘Phere ain't no 
neh place as 2d knows ons! and we wore obliged to have 
recourse tog reverend cldcr who gat at the dour of a 
manne store dn a neyghbouring strock, 

‘Tadmurs Village?” said he. ¢Why, your honour’s 
the fust ae has axed me that question for inany a yerr, 
Rehileet 0? To be sure Pde, man and boy, fifty your 
and anor. Why. bless your art, 1 don't think there’s 
Let me see -yes, there is 
though. “You see them: boords sander over the brick- 
wall ?—-that’s a obit on at; but ‘tain’t much, you'll 
Be > but you went find no more on it, reckon. "Dis 
curous thut y7¢ should ax arter it though.’ 

‘And what have they done wath the Prince of 


' Bre 
Orauge ¢ 


‘There ain't a lath on it left—all gone as clean asa 
whistle. But they're abuidin’ a new un--a slap-up 
house to match wi the new neighbourhood as is to be? 

‘And Mr Wiedue- what has become of lim ?’ 

“There you has me hard! Wiggins didn't do kindly 
like, arter bis wift’s deal -she wore a goudish soul, 
she were, © spry ttle goman--and he gived up the 
Prince; and they do say he we vt to /ursey, and died 
there; but Tean’t tell ‘ee for sartin,’ 

~Qune question mere: What beeune of the black, 
smith 2” 

‘What! —— that used to play the bells ?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘Well. he can play the bells all day if he likes now. 
Why, be mage 4 fortune out o’ railway carriage-buffers, 
or auth'n o’ the sort, and he’s quite a gemman now. I 
year agoue, x drivin’ in a open carriage, 
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wi’ a pair o’ gray ponies, over Westminster Bridge. 
He's all right anyhow, J should think.’ 

And this was all the information we could obtain— 
the whole and sole record of the vanished village, of 
which not a trace beyond a few old walls and ruaty 
mildewed boardings remained. We strolled musingly 
about the deserted spot, over the piles of irregular 
earth, and among the mounds of broken bricks and 
dried mortar; occupied the while in the anxious attempt 
to connect any, the slightest, vestige yet on the ground 
with our cherished associations of the past. It was not 
to be done. The home of some of our happiest years 
had been blotted out of the world ; and its very memory 
muet soon pass away from the earth; seeing that it 
lives in the recollections of few who care to remember 
it, and that no Jocal historian has condescended to allot 
it a place in his pages. 

This brief sketch will goon be all that survives of 
Palmer's Village; and perhaps it may be allowed to 
serve at once for its history and its funeral oration. 


AUNT ROSEMARY. 


Tum elder members of our family used to exclaim, 
whenever they met with anything whieh seemed to he 
what it was not: ‘Heigh-ho for Aunt Rosemary !’ until 
at length the exclamation, ‘Heigh-ho for Aunt Rose- 
mary!’ became a kind of secret pass-word or sign in 
deprecation of every sort of deception, or outward yar- 
nish, of wliatever kind or degree. Now it may easily be 
aurmiscd, that in this hollow and deceptive world, the 
puss-word alluded to was in pretty frequent circulation, 
and from carliest years Thad been fimiliar with it. 

I was aware that Aunt Rosemary was a living por- 
sonage~-an actual, cating, drinking, slecping, walking, 
and talking woman, neuch dike other folk; but vet she 
always seemed to me to represent an awtnl myste- 
rious embodiment of stern truth and readitv sa my 
childish imagination she held about the same place as 
the potare of Britannia with the lion; and [ thoneht 
Britannia and Aunt Rosemary aust be firm allies, 
Tremember being told over and over again, that) the 
two distinct names of Kose and Mary were prefixed 
to my aunt's maiden mame of Tarrison --for she was 
one of the much-maligned race of old maids—-although 
they were habitually pronounced like the name of the 
ancient garden-tree whose fragrant flowers sugeest 
melancholy ussocintions, She resided in a distant 
county ; and though Twas her god-daughter, and Aunt 
Rosemary our paternal aunt, yet hitherto cireum- 
stances had prevented our meeting; for she abhorred 
the inctropolis; and our residence there, and home 
edueation, strictly and carefully conducted, rendered 
absence from that happy home not desirable until the 
due course of instruction was completed. Neverthe- 
less, a pleasant and affectionate intercourse was kept , 
up with Aunt Rosemary, and at various periods: she 
had sent me gifts, as tokens of interest. and goad- 
will; knitted stockings of the finest, whitest wool, 
finished as exquisitely inside as outside, and marked 
with my initials. Never were such stockings or such 
marking seen before! And greatly 1] prized and | 
admired them. ‘Then came a doll Whoever carved | 








| 





‘ehitied and awed me: her features, delicate and beau- 





that doll from the block of wood, or moulded its well- | 
turned jointed arms and legs, must have been really a: 
clever sculptor. No paint was about that doll —it might ; 
be washed and serubbed with soap and water, face and - 
all—uo false hair; no bead-cyes, but the nose, mouth, ; 
and eyes delicately yet strongly defined; and. the | 
smooth, bald pate, a study for a beginner in the science | 
of phrenology. Then as to the wooden creature's 

wardrobe ?—of fine texture and the most beautiful 

needle-work that human hands could execute; for Aunt | 
Rosemary could not have worked in a slovenly way | 





had she tried ever so much. There was not a seam, 
there was not a stitch on my doll’s garments, that 
might not have been worn outside as well as inside, 30 
far aa appearance went. A work-box succeeded the 
doll; a box of plain make, but strong and large within. 
What artificer of the present day had finished it? 
Fach division, carved so neatly and tastefully—-no 
satin lining, no coloured paper, but the good oak knit 
together with wondrous cunning and exactness. Where 
did the thread and the scissors, and the bodkin and all 
the etceteras, come from? So excellent of their kind ; 
unornamented, Lut simply beautiful. Each article 
might have been hunted for in vain in showy shops 
with plate-glass fronts, or in tinsel bazaars. But showy 
shops and yay bazaars were Aunt Rosemary’s utter 
abomination; and when J overheard onr mother re- 
mark, that I took very much after Aunt Rosemary, the 
opinion greatly flattered my self-esteem. In short, 
while still in my teens, I talked so sagaciously about the 
“ago of vencer’ in which we lived, that our kind parents 
smiled, am] said they thought it quite time 1 should 
pay the long-promised visit to Aunt Rosemary. 

How I enjoyed that charming summer journey! 
Through forests of green leaves and gardens of summer 
flowers, watered by refreshing streams, the onward 
pathway led—the iron pathway, which yet left me 
many miles to traverse, cre Stone-house, my aunt's 
abode, could be attained, Green, luxuriant valleys were 
threaded ; and in the midst of the fairest and greenest 
Thad beheld during my coach-progress, scen afar off as 
the road skirted a steep hill, nestled the straggling 
yiage where | was to alight, and on the outskirts of 
which my aunt’s dwelling was situated. My sight was 
fairly dazzled by the singular richness and profusion of 
flowers in the garden which spreed before the houge: 
it wae indeed a fairy garden; and human hands, [ 
opined, never could keep any plot of earth in such 
unique order as this. I feared to place a foot upon 
the lawn, lost J should sink down into a deep bed of 
Vielding moss; roses and honeysuckle clustered round; 
the old fine trees which spread their branches over- 
head; a clear purling brooklet watered their roots, 
and the brightest of bright blossoms hung over the 
limpid waters, It was not a formal garden; it was not + 
artificial; but the order, and neatness, and culture were 
so perteet, that it scemed as if there was an absence of 
mere carthy ingredients. Aud all this brightness of 
falling waters and yorgeous flowers, contrasted more 
forcibly with the plain stone-dwelling, whose bare and 
shiningly clean appearance presented rather a cold and 
formal aspect to the beholder. And such was the first 
Impression produced by the appearance of Aunt Rose- 
mary, Whose shght form was habited in a dress of 
sombre ue but rich materi, fashioned in the plain- 
est style—a spotless cambrie kerchief folded acress | 
her bosom, and a cap of similar texture. of Quaker 
sunplicity, covermyg licr plainly-parted snowy hair. 
There was a severity about her appearance which 


tiful. did not even relax into a smile when she gently 
reecived my embrace; and she merely said: ‘I hope, 
Mary, that you may receive some benefit and pleasure 
frum the long journey you have undertaken to visit 
me. [never was very glib with my tongue, and my 
teply—the only one I felt equal to making—at least 
bore the stamp of truth: ‘I hope so, Aunt Rosemary, 
oy Fwouldu't have come.” Then she smiled—what a 
sweet smile it was!—and kissing me kindly, said: ‘I 
will try and make you happy.’ From that moment, 
I knew that I should dearly love Aunt Rosemary; and 
yet she seldom smiled, and seldom spoke. 
On entering the wild-looking, square stone-house, 
I found much food, indeed, for silent observation and 
surprise. There were two good-sized parlours, oneton 
each side of the door; theese apartments were white- 


washed from ceiling to walis—all white-washed: there | 


























was not a dim speck the size of a needle’s point to be 
discerned. The window- frames were not painted— 
Aunt Rosemary could not endure paint—it came under 
her ban of ‘veneer;’ it ‘hid dirt, and encouraged it,’ 
she affirmed. The window-frames and all the wood-work 
in the house—which she had built and superintended 
with jealous exactitude—were of solid oak; the doors 
and sashes fitted with a marvellous nicety, which in regal | 
palaces might be sought for in vain. ‘The white linen- 
blinds were drawn over thick, brilliant plate-glass; and 
the curtains were of light-coloured silk, rich and massivc. 
The oak-floors were polished with dry rubbing, until 
they were difficult to walk over; and small squares 0! 
carpet reposed before the fire, casily taken up and 
shaken: but where was the dust? The tables and chairs 
in both apartments were of plain, solid oak also, with 
loose cushions belonging to the chairs, of the same light 
silk as the curtains. Aunt Rosemary had stuffed 
them herself; she knew what was inside; and they, too, 
endured frequent beatings and shakings- but where 
was the dust? In ong aparcunent was a missive 
carved oaken book-case, fall of half-bound volume 
half-bound, but well bound-—all opening delightfully — 
all the best print and on the best paper. -all the best 
editions of the best books for aniusement or mistruetion. 
Tn the opposite room stood a ip. That harp had cost | 
Aunt Rosemary infinite trounie in former yerrs and: 
bad cost her also a Jitlie forfuse, if wes rukooured, | 
She rejected gilding with disdting all must be solid, | 
and what it seemed to bes one veneer no deception | 
for Arnnt Rosemary! So the herp was iaade for her 
expressly; the finest ia tone and the pling st in form | 
that could be devised--the frame being of soud ond | 
beautiful satin-wood.,  Prenchepalish Adit Roscaary | 
deemed worse than paint; cast-iron things. or any east 
things in any manufacture, she cqually detested ; as to | 
leather-work, and imitation of oak-carving — dit she 
regarded as a positive device of Satan, to seduce folks 
into idle ways, and to save the honest legitimate labour 
of the hands. Nor could she be reconciled to any new 
inventions, however execllent they nught be. she booked 
with supreme contempt on new -fingled cotton edsine, 
and clung to the old pillow -lace with fond affection, 
But to return from this digression on Atart Roscnaary 's 
likings and dislikinugs. —The vnmuttted hall sod ued 
peted stairs strach me as bum bare and comforthes: , 
for here, also, all was white-wash and polished oul. - 
polished by hand-labour, ke the sitting-rocnis. buat 
the slecping-apartments- they abeolutels startled mac! 
The beds were made to Contam one person each, and 
the frames were of ovk. A fine but stone sackiie 
stretched acress the trame, Which puppotto one imat- 
tress only — these mattresses bem covered with Chee | 
best linen, and stuffed with the finest white wool No} 
hangings, no drapery, either to windows or beds, ware | 
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visible in these dormitorics ¢ bul the dowry thenkets | 
were so pure and spotless —the sheets Tterally rey alling 
the snow in whiteness—and the yielding. aclicious tox. | 
ture of the mattrcsses inviting swect renosc, that fsoun | 
became quite reconciled to the abser sof what ay 
aunt denominated ‘dust-collectuay trumperys Jt as 
truce the rooms were rather bare: a wardiohe, made 
of ouk; a wash-hand stand of ditto, with white marble 
top, and dressing-table to correspond alone occupied 
the oak-flocring, Not a vestige of carpeting or mut 
was visible; there was pot a picture, or a Vase, or a 
book-shelf, to break the cold clean monotony. Shere 
was not a feminine gewgaw throughout the house, to: 
harbour the dust, that enemy of my aunt's domestic | 
peace, All was white-wash, and unpainted, unvarmished, | 
honest oak! As to the kitchen region, I own to have 
had dismal misgivings as to whether the pans aud 
kettlea, and plates and dishes, were meant for use, so 
inimitably bright and clean were they, end so mcetho- 
dical were all the arrangements in this important 
department, the presiding genius being a fac-simile of | 
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Aunt Rosemary. We were very tidy folks in our 
own home, very order-leving; but we were statterns in 
conparison with the order gud neatness which reigned 
at Stone-house. It made me feel cold and shivery. 
The very snails and slugs seemed to avoid that garder, 
and the worms did not burrow there: they knew they 
would be found out. A picture on the walls would 
have relieved my spirita; a spider or a cobweb would 
have absolutely enhvened me. Lashed Aunt Resemary 
if she disliked pictures? She replicd: ‘No, Mary. I 
will show you a beautiful pucture in the morning, act in 
an oak-frame—the production of an unrivatled artist.’ 
So T beran to conjecture whercabout Aunt Rosemary’ 
picture could be; for £ had seen all the cight chanibers 
of the square stone-honse, save one, and that one led 
out of my avnt’s own chamber; and though the door 
stood open, she had not invited me tocrter. Doubtless 
the unique pieture was there, 

How different was our silent tea-table from that merry 
agd busthng meal at home! ‘The viandsa were excellent, 
ana the china was far and une Rosemary was the 
attentive, hospitable hostess; hut somehow L yearned to 
break away into wild woodland scenes, and to join some 
rough pipsy eneampiment, Soon, however, these feelings 
subsided and though at first DP shrank with nervous 
crubarrassnmient trom: the companionship of ane whose 
Taind aad manners were so widely different from: Chose 
of the world so which Thad been broucht np, yet when 
bfound there was uothing to appretonud, and that lite 
with Aunt Rosemary was simply a lite of truth within 
maul wathont- truth without the veneer Tohated- -fhen 
alloy reserve and shyness wore away, and T let her 
seoay dieart, amd how it omehned ta tove her She 
Was a wonderfal woman. She hed a wondertul pitt 
of qendlite the hearts of others, and of detecting and 
quietly sting aide all hinds of deceit or falsity. She 
held ne terms with vencer af manuer, or veneer of 
ornament, or veneer of ipparel, or veneer of furniture, 
She waced war with all Lhe inside of every thing 
should beats gouud as the outside, she declared; alt 
should be solu no veneer, 

Poor Aunt: Rosemary! She Jistened with horror 
and oseorn to my deseviption of shops iad) general 
affairs in the busy world Phad left. bP toldi her of the 
Sproat buradine ind saeritioes iat were daily offered 
for sites oof Che aiaerous deviecs uscd to entrap the 
unwary (fool women in partienha); of the mock 
gewellers noch articles of all doscriptions 5 of the dust, 
the cart, the bustle, the turmoil, the go-ahead systent of 
guid though she had dreard it alla thousand 
fintes before, and read of at still oftener, yet ber inmost 
soul revolted at the description, and with folded bands 
wand compressed dips, J ecu her murmur. hig stones 
shelbas searecly strong enough te keep the world out; 
but tie stonesvael€ is stionger an expression s0me- 
whet enlguttiocd, 2 did atet then understand slre 
waded to Che nal resting-phtce which whe hack etused 
to be bust ct considerable eost, beneath the sacred 
edifice where at owas her Nala wont fo worship, 


‘Todid) not then daew all the preparations she had 


conmpleted, oor hew constantly she looked forward 
with complicenes to deave a word whore hollow ways 
displeased dior 

“Toam quite curious to see Che picture you told me 
vhout, Aunt Rosemary,’ saad f, when the carly morning 
broke ino pesy splendour for gay aunt rose with the 
dawn, and retired wath the birds at summer snneet. 
she led ie to her own chan and pointing from a 
Window said: 

“Phar is amy unroallad pictures what ortist can 
approach at? Fo do net covet canvas and oil framed 
in gilt whe f pos cas Utat.” And the lovely sylvan 
scene of woou and water, hill and dale, which spread 
before our cyer, fully justified her encomium. A 
breuk inthe cistane range of green hills, gave to view 
a blic dine war beyond: while a gleam of sunshine 
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‘geeted on a glittering white wing: it'was » sail on ‘the 
Otean—and the sweet peacefal garden beneath, whose 
odours were wafted on the breeze, scomed tike 


agmmer 
| « gay carpet spread between the valley and the massive 
oaken window-frame through which we gazed. 

‘Tt is indeed a beautiful picture, aunt,’ I exclaimed. 

‘You should behold it at sunrise, -niece,’ was the 
reply, a5 the speaker gently placed her hand on my 
arm, to withhold me from entering the open door which 
le’ from her chamber to the adjoining one. There 
could be no mystery attached to it—the door being 
always invitingly open, and Martha, the domestic, 
passing In and out, with her demure face and cut-like 
atep. 

‘May I not enter that room, aunt?’ I inquired; ‘it 
is the only one I have not yet made acquaintance 
with,’ 

‘I do not forbid you to do ao,’ replied Aunt Rose- 
mary in her usual mild tone; ‘hut I recommend you to 
become more accustomed to me and my ways cre you 
penetrate into those precincts.’ My curiosity of course 
was fairly roused; I could sce into the forbidden 
apartment about a few feet; but there was no furni- 
ture visible so far-—nothing save the whitewashed 
walla and oak-floor. I longed to prep round the door 
--the impulse was almost irresistible. I saw Aunt 
Rosemary smile as she led the way down stairs, and, 
half ashamed of myself, I followed. But I was haunted 
all day by the remembrance of her words, and T fancied 
all sorts of improbable things hidden in that inner 
chamber. 

How the days passed at Stone-house I have never 
been able exactly to ascertain; but pass they did, and 
very quickly and pleasantly 400. M3 nunt’s mornings 
were occupied with her school, which she had est ib- 
lished in the village, and supecrintended in) person, 
Here the tug of war was carried on daily; and Aunt 
Hosemary strove earnestly, in this prolific tield, to 


human nature, in striving to appear what it is not; 
or, in other words, to instil into the little children’s 
breasts the sume intolerance she cherished in’ her 
own of veneer in all shapes and aspects. A portion 
of her time she devoted to reading, a portion to 
making garments for the poor, and a portion to her 
harp; and that was a happy time, at evening tide, 
when she warbled, in a low sweet voice, some quaint 
old words to the full rich accompaniment of her mateh- 
less instrument. Tread with her, 1 taught with her, 
I worked with her, and sung with her; and though 
our routine of life was monotonous in the extreme— 
for Aunt Rosemary paid no visits, except charitable 
ones, and received few visitors—sand J was of an ape to 
dislike monoteny, yet TP often look back on the few 
months } passed at Stone-house as the inost contented 
and peaceful period of my existence. Yet Aunt Rose- 
mary was, in truth, a very peculiar personageo—a very 
particular and fidgety body indeed. She was chorit- 
able and benevolent, and truthful iu every word and 
action; but then she carried her crotchets about dust 
and veneer to a distressing pitch; and the rubbing aud 
scrubbing, and dusting and washing, seemed never 
ending, still beginning. A’ grease-spot would have 
raised a commotion like a plague-sput £ Aad wo be to 
that audacious spider whieh should bave spun its web 
in the house where white-wash reigned paramount ! 
Many weeks had passed pleasantly away ere T 
ventured to satisfy my curiosity, by enterme the inner 
chamber, though the door always stead wide open. 
This may seem strange; but my aunt’s words with- 
held me, from the time when it was first named; and 
every Cvemng when she asked me the question of: ‘Have 
you been in?’ 1 could sce she looked pleased when I 
replied: ‘No; and J had been brought up in too etrict 
a school of adherence to truth, to contemplate the 
possibility of evading the question, and at the same 






















time of peeping round the corner, which certainly 
would not have been going in. However, at length, 
one bright breezy morning, when some trifling ailment - 
had prevented my accompanying Aunt ry to” 
her school, and I felt idle, wandering, restless prepen- 
sities creeping over me, which caused me to enter firet 
one room, and then another, in the vain hope of finding 
something to look at, or to be amused with~—I had 
tried the harp, and thrown down volume after volume 
——my footsteps strayed into Aunt Rosemary’s apart- 
ment, where a survey of the curtainless bed, wardrobe, 
wash-hand stand, and dressing-table, was soon com- 
pleted. My gaze fell on the open door, my footsteps 
faltered, and I actually trembled and looked round in 
terror. Yet why should I not enter? I had received 
no prohibition against it, and I had only to reply 
‘Yea’ instead of ‘No’ to my aunt’s nightly question. 
Hastily I stepped forward with renovated courage, in a 
moment crossed the threshold, and stood in the midst 





combat with and overcome the Lesctting weakness of 


of a square room, of the same dimensions as the one I 
had just left. It was totally empty, with the exception 
of one article, which rested on the floor in the middle 
of the apartment. It was an oaken coffin, perfectly 
plain, but of the strongest and most perfect work- 
manship. I steoped down, and in a paroxyem of 
astonishment and dismay, lifted the lid. It was lined 
with the richest white satin; and a cambric robe, 
folded with the utmost nicety of precision, occupied 
the interior of this satin-quilted bed. The night-gear 
ready for the occupant! On a small silver plate on 
the lid was inscribed the name of ‘ Rose Mary Harri- 
son.” That night, when I replied ‘Yes’ to my aunt’s 
nightly question, a flood of tears relieved my over- 
charged feelings. She looked at me in silence and in 
gome surprise. 

“Why do you weep, my niece?’ she said kindly. ‘I 
expected you might feel surprise, and repugnance 
prevably, for the insignia of death are a melancholy 
contemplation for the young and happy. But I did 
not think to see you sorrow thus.’ 

‘Ah, dear Aunt Rosemary,’ Lanswered between my 
sobs, ‘I cannot bear to think of your death.’ 

‘Why, do you think the possession of my last 
resting-place—fashioned according to my bwn taste— 
will hasten my end, you foolish girl?’ said Aunt 
Rosemary, 

‘Ono, aunt, I replied; but it is 50 sad to see your 
coffin it makes me quite miserable.’ 

‘1 dust it every day,’ she exclaimed with a smile; 
‘and if you will help me, you will soon cease to feel 
uncomfortable, I think.’ I declined the task, however, 
with a shudder; nor did I care to enter that apartment 
again. 

From all I could ever learn, the life of Aunt Rose- 
mary had not been marked by viciasitude or disap- 
pointment; ou the vontrary, she had glided down the 
stream of time rather more smoothly than is usual for 
soyngers on that variable current. There was not a 
particle of romance in her history; and it is probable 
the same feelings influenced her in preparing her last 
narrow bed, 28 those which swayed every action of her 
hf. Doubtless she laboured under a species of mouo- 
mania, based on an abstract love of truth and detest- 
ation of veneer, thus qurried out in an eccentric and 
whimsical manner. She continued to reside at Stone- 
house for ten years after my visit, which, owing to 
adverse circumstances, was never repeated; and I 
believe her end was at length hastened by the loss of 
her faithful domestic, old Martha ; whose younger and 
often-changed euccessors—many of whom decamped on 
first obtaining a glimpse into the inver chamber— 
proved a constant source of vexation to the lonely 





woman. Aunt Rosemary’s mortal remains were duly 
Aposited in the satin-quilted bed, and laid to reat in 
the strong steno vault which she had built for their 
accommodation, To this day, her memory ig preserved 
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amen us by a Tepetition of the familiar phrase~of 
which fow strangers possees the key, but which inter- 
course with the world frequently calls forth-—‘ Heigh-ho 


for Aunt Rosemary |’ 


THE NEW CORRECTIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is a remarkable history that of Shakspeare, and it 
would be interesting to trace by what slow degrees 
public opinion has advanced from the time when Robert 
Greene sneered at him as an upstart crow beautificd 
with borrowed feathers, and thinking himself ‘the only 
Shake-scene in a country,’ till he became admired by 
his contemporaries as unmatched, but only for his wit 
and felicity of repartee ; or from that later period when 
he was regarded by Milton as an untaught songster, 
warbling his native wood-notes wiid; or later stil], when 
Voltaire looked upon him as an inspired clown, a 
merman with a great deal too much of the fish in him, 
a strange compound of Ariel and Caliban; and when 
Mise Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs retailed to 
the daughters of Dr Primrose the fashionable talk 
about ‘ pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical 
glasses ;’ untii this year of grace, «en he is almost 
worshipped like a god, when his very fuults are cithes 
beauties or beauty-patehes; when we guard his cottage 
asthe Romana guarded the hut of Romulus; when it is 
painted on tea-trays and enamelled on portfolios; when 
his bust is in every house, and perhaps the letter lying 
on your breakfast-table is sealed with his bkeness ; when 
Knight, Collier, and Halliwell vie with each other in 
Iearned editions of his works: and, to crown all, when 
Mary Cowden Clarke writes a concordance—a veritable 
concordance—to Shakspeare, and still better, a series of 
tales on the girlhood of her poct’s heroines ; thus treat- 
ing them as realities, and then making researches in the 
archives of imagination as to their previous history. 
Apart from the splendour of the homage now pre- 
sented to the name of Shakspearc, as compared with 
that which he first reveived, there are few things in his 
history more remarkable than the manner in which 
that homage is now bestowed, as compared with the 
manner in which it was at first rendered. Shakspeare 
is no Jonger heard: he is read. He no longer dazzles 
in a gaudy spectacle before the foothghts: he shines 
on the modest page of jHustrated editions, I]Te is no 
longer our host in the theatre: he is our quest hy the 
fireside. To account for the fact that, in th <pace 
of 250 years, Shakspeare ¢).ad have almost ve vod 
the playhouse, and should address himself more to | 
a reading than to a hearing public, has often becn | 
adverted to as a perplexing problem , and + should we, 
too, consider it, if we did not see it to be in: ome deprce 















explicable by the simple fact, that reading generally 
has, in late yeara, been much extended, while thea- 
trical entertainments generally have shrunk, or barely 
kept their ground. 

A volume just published by Mi Colher is one of 
the many tokens that Shakspeare now belongs tu a 
reading-public.* The first complete edition of Wr 
William Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Ti ayedes, 
was published in 1623, in folio, and this was reprinted 
in 1682. A copy of the reprint of 1632. usually known 
as the second folio of Shakspeare, fell into Mr Collier’s 
hands not long ago; and he found that, from first to 
last, every page ‘contains notes and emendations in a 
handwriting not much Jater than the time when it 
came from the press* From the character of these 
corrections, it would seem that the volume belonged to 
some one connected with a company of players, who, 





* Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from 
early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the folic, 1632, in the 
possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., ¥.S.A. 








| Such is the new and corrected version of the passage 5 


















noes : ~ 

perhaps, for the henour of Shikepes pT an tor 

theatrical purposes, tock the 7 ee ee of 
amending the numerous errata, of. adding’ tho: 
directions neceseary to the faithful delivery of the, die 
ferent parts. To shew the extent and the minntenses 
of this revisal, it has been calculated that in punctua+ 
tion alone not Ices than 20,000 corrections have been 
made, and all apparently by the same hand. Besides 
these cor,ections, of the value of which we are not 
enabled to judge, there are about 1100 alterations of 
words and phrases, of which Mr Collier hae given us 
abundant examples in the volume now under our 
notice, His own opirion of these is high; he thinks 
them restorations of an original and truo text, which 
has not hitherto been open to any editor or commen- 
tutor. And many persons of no small reputation for 
critical acumen, have je.ned in this opinion, On the 
other hand, Mr Charles Knight, and one or two others, 

have passed a less favourable judgment, regarding the 
emendator ag one who, in most instances, only used his 
own wit i. devising plainer readings; and often in thig 
process shewed himself insensible to the profound 
though quaint meanings of his author. We think there 
is a woud deal to be said on both sides of this curious 
question. Ve chall first give a few examples of what 
oceur to us as really emondations, 

In the last act of the ery Wrees of Windsor, and 
in the fifth seene, when the fairies approach Falatalf, 
Anno Page acting the Fairy Queen, Dame Quickly 
accompames then; and in the common editions we 
find that the very authoritative speech addressed to the 
fairies, and which we would expect trom none but their 
queen, is put into the muuth of Mrs Quickly. The 
ground for so doing is, that ‘Qui.’ is pretixed to it. 
in Mr Cother’s voluine, however, the “Qui.” is changed 
to Que,” us a nusprint; and thus 3 speech most inap- 
propriate for poor Dame Quickly, is given to ita rghptal 
owner, the Fairy Queen, Anne Page. This is one of 
the most valnable emendations of its hind. On the 
whole. however, the stige-direetions which wo find ida 
this volume are not of much importance. The im- 
provements 30 the punctuation are fur more valuable ; 
although these are for the most part so minute, that the 
ordunary reader will probably be inelined to pass thei 
by. Here as one of the most staking, En Jufes Cusar 
(iif), @erowd of people in the street ake a rush on 
Cwsar to offer them petitions, aud one more forward 
than the vest eres: 






















































© Cesar, read angie first; for mine's a suit 
That towehes Ciesar nearer, 


Crore What toneltes as ourself shall be haat served, 


By the change of a single letter, and tae introduction 
of a murk of interrogation, this not very pracefully- 
worded reply becomes quite clear: 


That touches us? Oneself shall be last served, 


There is another vo iy interesting emendation of the 
same kind an the Adin dat of Vouce, Bassanio choos- 
mg between the caskets, beginy to moralisey upon the 
deceitfuluess of outward show ; external plitter is not 3 
proof of real worth ; ornament, he says, is but 


The beaneous seat 
Veiling an Imdan beauty, ma word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. 


Dut in all the ofd editions there is no stop after /udian, 
while a semicolon oceurs after feauty, thus mabing 
utter nonsense, ingyomuch that Sir Thomas Hanmer, in 
order to make out 1 meaning that might harmonise 
with the gencrul stran of the roflection, proposed to 
read that ‘ornament is but the beautcous scarf veiliug 
an Indian Gowdy.’ 

Let us nuw tua co cmundations that affect words. 








V. (ii. 8), Dame Quickly, describing the 
death of Falstaff, says, according to the old folios : ‘His 
‘nose was as sharp as a pon and a table of green fields.’ 
"This passage will puazle every reader ; for what imagin- 
able resemblance there is between a nose—a sharp nose, 
too--and & table, and what in the world iq a-table of 
green fields, not the most learned of commentators 
can explain, though he should rise from the dead for 
the expreas purpose of doing so. ‘et the reader, then, 
try his hand at a conjectural emendation. He will not 
casily make a happier correction than that of Theobald: 
‘his nose wag as sharp as a pen, and 2’ babbled of green 
fields ;’ a’ being Mrs Quickly’s substitute for de. This 
correction has been considered so happy; that it is the 
one generally adopted, and has, in fact, passed into a 
current phrase, One is sorry to reject it, as it adds a 
pleasing touch to Falstaff’s character; but we are at 
the aame time to remember, that it is a mere guess. 
Pope seems not to have been satisfied with it, and 
attempted to sect the passage right in this ridiculous 
way: ‘his ose was as sharp as a pen and a table of 
Greenficld’a’-—as if Greenfield had heen the property- 
man of the theatre. In Mr Colicr’s folio, the pat sage is 
thus given: ‘his nose was as sharp a3 a pen on a table 
of green frieze’ If, in losing ‘Theobald’s cnicm at on, 
we lose a fine trait in Sir John’s character, in accupt- 
ing this one, we geta touch of Dame Quickly. That 
speech is Daine Quickly to the life. One of the most 
remarkable things about her, is away that ehe has of 
perticularising, She is not content to say generally 
that Falstaft’s nose was as sharp as a pen, but her 
memory recalla a particular occasion when she was 
struck with the sharpness of a pen as seen in relief 
upon a green table; and to that she refers. In illustra- 
tion of this particularising humour, take the follawing 
speech addressed to Palstafl: (Thou didst swear to me 
upana pareel-yilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, 
at the round table, by a sca-coal fire, upon Wednesday 
in Whitsun-week, when the prince broke thy head for 
liking his father to a singme-man of Windsor; thou 
didst awear to me then, as J was washing thy wound, 
to marry me and make me niy dady, thy wife. Canst 
thou deny 't? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher's 
wife, come in then, and call me gossip Quickly 2 coming 
in to borrow a mess of vinegar; telling us she had a 
good dish of prawns; whereby thou didst desire to eat 
some; Whereby [told thee they were afl for a ereen 
wound,” 

Tn Lores Labour Lost, Armade asks the page: * Low 
hast thou purchased this expermenee 7” and dus answer 
ia: ‘By my penay of observation’ ‘This phrase, which 
has now become quite common, ts conjectural cnicn- 
dation, ike that of Theobald abuve mentioned, fn 
the old copies, the reply of Moth is: ‘By any pence 
of observation,” which Sir Phomas Hanmer, to whom 
allusion las already been made as the myventor of the 
‘Indian dowdy,’ altered as tt now stands. ‘The old 
manuscript corrector, however, gives a different version: 
‘By my paine of observation’—-that is, pada sy and this 
sceme a word more likely to be misprinted into penne, 
than is the ether. Tore is another mistake of the cam- 
| positor; it occurs in Cortefanus, the worst printed of 


the old plays :— 


Pray be conuselicd, 
J have a heart as hittle apt as seus, ' 
But yet a brain, that leads my use av anger 
Te better vantage. 


Ty 














There is a line omitted, the absence of which has not 
hitherte been suspected, and wich has evidently arisen 
Ha the repetition of the same word at the end of two 
ines :—~ 





T have a heart as litle apt as yours 

Tv brook control without the use of anger, 
Hut yet a beain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 


ese 
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Pgevernl objections to this passage as it has stood in all 











Another evident error of the compositor will be found | 
in the Taming of the Shrew: ae 
Let’s be no stoica nor no-stecks, T pray ; 
Or so devote to Aristotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjdned. ite 
For ‘ Aristotle’s checks,’ the annotatot gives ‘ Aristotle 
ethics,’ which no’ one can doubt to’have been ‘thé rédt' 
reading. ; : . eee ae 
Besides these errors of the press, there is alarge clssi 
of blunders which may be supposed to have éprung up’ 
in transcription, the copyist hearing a word or two 
wrong. and writing on without thinking. Of this kind, 
there is 2 remarkable instance in Corielanvs: ‘T am 
known to be a humorous patrician, and one that loves 9 
cup of hot wine, with not a drop of allaying Tyber in’t: 
said to be something imperfect in favouring the jirst 
complaint.’ What is meant by the first complaint? It 
is evidently 2 mistake for thirst: the Tiber is imperfect 
in curing the thirst complaint. The corrector of the 
folio makes also a noteworthy change in As you Like it. 
The Bean comes to tell Rosalind and Celia about the 
wrestling, and says: (Fair princess, you have lost much. 
good sport.’ Celia’s answer is, in the conimon editions: 
‘Sport? Of what colour?’ and we are at a loss to 
know what she can mean. The Beau is also at a logs, 
for he asks: ‘What colour, madam?  Ilow shall I 
answer that?’ ‘The explanation of the passage is this, 
that the Beau had spoken affectedly, and pronounced 
sport as if spot. Cella then, to ridicule his mincing 
pronunciation, says: ‘Spot? Of what colour?’ There 
is another curious instance in the Aidswnmer Night's 
Prean, The Fairy, soon after mecting with Puck, 
says of Titania: --- 
Ths constips fall her pensioners be 5 
In their gold coats spots you s. 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
Tn (rose freekles live their sayvours, 
is as follows; ‘There seem 


e 
y 


Mr Collier's critieism 


editions Viret, cowshps are never fa//; and next, the 
crimson spots are not in their coats, or on the petals, 
but at the bottom of the calys, as Shakspeare has 
himpelf told us in Cymbeline -— 
Like the crimson drops 
Pith’ bottom of a cowshp, 

The alteration authorised int manuscript in the 
tole, 1632, is therefore as fol it 

The cowslips ald her pension 

Jn therr gold cups spots you 

"Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles lve their savours. 
Rubies would be singular decorations for a coat, but 
were cohmmon ornaments to golden chalees.” 

Let us now advert to the antagonistic views on this 
interesting subject. Our friend, Mr Charles Knight, 
inasmall pamphlet published by him,* acknowledges 
the value of sume of the so-called emendations, but 
condemns the great bulk of them as prosaic, as pro- 
ceeding indecd upon an effort to reduce certain obscure 
passayes of Shakspeare to common-sense, aud thas 
runuing the risk of destroying the actual text of the 
author. In many instances, we think he convincingly 
shews that the emendator has acted thus, and not al- 
ways with understanding, For example, in the apecch 
of Westmoreland to the archbishop (/Zenry IV. part 2, 
act iv. seene 2), occurs this passage, us usually printed: 

Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, 

Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war? 
Tarning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 

To a loud trumpet and a point of war. 
















* Oli Lamps, or New? A Plea for the Original Editions of the 
Text of Shukspere, &e. 1859, 
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The emendator gives report of war, and Mr Collier 
rejoices in the alteration, because, says he, <“ point of 
wer” can have no meaning.” To this, Mr Knight 
replies by shewing, that ‘point of war’ is a phrase 
explained in so familiar a book as Johnson's Dictionary, 
vand actually used in ene so recent as Waverley. Point 
Bt war is merely a note or brief tune, expressed by the 
trampet. It is plain that neither the emendator nor 
Mr Callier has understood this phrase, or the one would 
never have made, or the other sanctioned a change. 

A similar case occurs in the Tenpest, where Ceres 
blesses the betrothed pair: . 


Spring come to you at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest. * 


The emendator reads for spring, rain; on which Mr 
Collier remarks: ‘It may be asked why Juno should 
wish spring to be so long deferret? On the other 
hand, rain before “the very ond of harvest” would 
be a misfortune, and the singer ia deprecating such 
disasters.’ Hereon Mr Knight comments: ‘The singer 
is invoking blessings, and not deprecating disasters. 
She wishes all increase and plenty to © bless this ¢wam.” 
Ceres ig the singer, and not Juve. It is one of the 
blunders of the corrector to wwe the whole sou! 
belong to Juno, instead of 1.5 being dramatically 
divided, so as to suit the w.tributes of cach goddess 
and Ceres appropriately wishes fil barns, ioaded vines, 
and bending fruit-trees-—and at the very end of harvest 
[at latest] another spring to come with no utervening 
winter.” ‘There is, we thank, no room for doubt that | 
for Ceres to wish the pair rain in any part ot harvest 

before its close, would have been to invoke a disaster 

and not a blessing tor them. We must, therefore, | 
regard this as an instance of a deliberate alicration of 
Shakspeare’s teat, without any authority, aud under 
the guidance of a common-sense wlach was siudly 

deficicut in true intelligence. 

Four letters by Mr ‘Thomas Sibert on this subject, 
in the Mdinburgh Neus, take generally the namie view as 
Mr Knight, and contain some acute criticism. A few 
of the remarks of this writer may be given, as further 
examples of what may be sud an defence of the oll 
readings. 

6In the Tempest, those words occur, berg addressed | 
to Prospero: ! 

Whether thon be'est lie or ue, 
Or some enchanted trithe te abuse me, 


here as devil?) for 
png vowed in ans 
almost ecruunly the 


The improvement offered tu us 
“trifle” The change is a poor 
light; but “enchanted trifle” 19 
right reading, as it plainly means sallusion "here, and , 
“living drullevies” are spoken of just before. Besides, 
the devil does enchant other beings sometimes, folks | 
say; but an “enchanted devil” is not a very intelligible | 
sort of animal. At all events, the plirase is bat a dame , 
one to pick out, when yrople are professedly apa uc ug 
upon the accepted language of Shakspeare 
‘ Another passage in the Ze, est runs ti’. 


And the fair soul herself 
Weighed, between loathness aud obedience, at 
Which end o’ the bean she'd bow. 


The shipwrecked king of Naples is here taunted 
with having wedded off his daughter at Tunis almost 
against her will, ‘The change which Perkins wisnes 
ue to assent to is: 
Weighed, between loathness and obedience, as 
Which end o’ the beam should bow. 


This interpretation is again decidedly of the cast of | 
Mr Puff’s, harder than the original. ‘There is, indeed, 
not a shade of doubt or difficulty ubout the common 
version. Why vary it, then, at once without advantage, 
and upon (certainly) doubtful authority ? 

‘We are asked to transform, in the same play, “the | 
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Pyapours froin the miore saad) iaitters. 
tilled "has a clear conneetiou with jelly,” 
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grecn-sour ringlets, whereof the ewe not bites,” into the 
“green-sward ringlets.” By doing so, we shall shnply 
take away the plainly-given reason why “the ewe. tot 
bites,” without making an improvement worstt gp 
of snuff. Besides, tho ringlets are assurediy rent] 
Nebuchadnezzar would probably have pronouisell a 
sour into the bargain. ra 
‘In Measure for Measure, Isabel observes, in. edith 
ing Angelo on the subject of mercy : : 


How would you be, 
fhe, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? 


We are required to read “God of judgement ’—~—a 
feeble substitutio: , and cortainly springing from a very 
common-plice brain indeed, ° Top” is both apt and 
poctical, .. the judge ever ducs sit above the Judged 
in reaht:. 

‘In / ing Meary VTTL, the monarch says, alluding to 
a tax ‘dd by Wolsey on the incomes of the people— 


Sixth part of each? 
A trembling contribution! 


It strikes me (hat the word “trembling * here may be 
held, withoat uuch foremg, to meu “momentous, 

trying, agitate.’ Bat, allowiag it to be a dubions 

phrase, the word * trehling ? is a substitate bad beyond 

Yubiery. dias trie that ‘saa usdivisible into" tlirees ,” 

and this fact is the obvious hiasts of the new reading ; 

but then it happens that a sixth part is acither a trebled 

aor at teehling contribution, as compared with the lesser 

muinber or third part. The exacted amount, of course, 

diminishes by every three you add numerically in this 

way. As the king, therefore, plainly meant something 

very diffient frou what o trebbing could possably 

express, weomay Test assured that he never used sach 

aeword. "Trampling ” would be oa much better sug. 

gestion, or even “troubling.” Bat avaunt all needdoss 
tamperiugs ! 

“The changes proposed upon Fam? are those, per- 
haps, wiach try the patience of a fond Shakspearian 
most sccerely, fu desermbing the first ghost-scene, 
Jioratio uses the words - 


Worst thew, distilled 
Abnost to pity with Che aet of tear. 


The new reading is * bestilbed that is, “behushed,” 
or Pbeealmed *o Passa aver the novel aud violont 
cast of ‘hestitled’ the old version as not only the 


jamore poetical and ampressive, but at is even by much 


the planer of Che twooas conten jetiies are well kuown 
to be durmed by cvapoeration, or by distilling off the 
In short, % dis- 
"and con- 
stitutes a continuous tne. tlow aman is ta he 
Sstitled or * hushed "atta at jelly is not so casily seen, 
© BechiHled, ) woocho some diave proposed, would be the 
better omendauon, secing that jellies are really so far 
made by cooling = But there is no need of any alterna 
ton whatewer. ‘The suceestion, avain, of “stoop” for 
“step” di the closet seenc, is my the same position, 
or rather, tawanaworseone. The counterfeit pre» 
sentiments? of the two brochers were almost certainty 
hung on the stage-walls originally; and it was much 
more nataral for Hamlet, whak pointing to them, to 
say: What judgment would step froin this to this?” 
than to say: Stoop from this te this.” The four last 
words shew clearly that be was indicating the pictures 
by gesture; und “step * ig the term most appropriate 
to the action and situation. Inanocher scene of /lamlet 
avocrtain convocation of politic worms” are paid to be 
at the body of Lolonius. © Palated worms” is the alter- 
ation here laid down for us. It is far-fetched; and if 
we necept it, we assuredly destroy the continuity of the 
image, which tongs visibly on the relation between 
“convocation” and “politic.” Once more must that 



































tellect be pronounced ordinary, if not most obtuse, 
Hat could deem any change necessary.’ 
H ='The conclusion at which we arrive is, that the emen- 
dator was a player who had access to some true readings 
of Shakspeare, possibly traditionary on the stage, but 
who further busied himeelf in smoothing away obscure 
passages, under the guidance of his own judgment, 
which was far, indeed, from being infallible. 





THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


In 1849, the United States government despatched 
Captain Howard Stansbury to survey the Great Salt 
Lake, and explore its shores—a region, the name of 
which has become familiar to most readers, from the 
Mormons having chosen it as their abiding-place after 
their long and painful migrations. Starting on 3ist May 
from Fort Leavenworth, a post on the banks of the 
Missouri, far up in the Indian territory, the captain, 
with Lieutenant Gunnison as his second, commenced 
the journey with eighteen men and a well-cquipped 
train of wagons and animals, ‘The route lay along the 
‘emigration-road,’ which, having been travelled by so 
many thousands on their way from the States to Oregon 
and California, is said to be as broad and well-bLeaten 
as any in the country. In the very first day, dispirited 
emigrants were met returning to the settled districts 
with their worklly goods packed on their shoulders; 
and all along the route, distressing instances were scen 
of suffering, death, and abandonment of property among 
the multitudes who had been tempted from their quict 
homes and peaceful pursuits by the hope of gain in the 
land of gold. 

The passage of such large bodics of adventurers had 
not been without its effect on the Indian tribes: in 
some, the spirit of cruelty and cupidity was excited 
by opportunities for plunder, while others had picked 
up a few business notions. As the party approached 
the boundaries of the Saule Indians, for instance, the 
chicf rode up, and presented a memorandum, intumating 
the propricty of paying for the prass, wood, and water 
which would be consumed while going through their 
country. Biscuit and tobacco were the most acceptable 
toll that could be offered to them. 

There is but little variety iu the incidents of travel 
over the dreary plains which stretch away for 1000 miles 
from the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Now it is 
fording a river, shooting game, catching fish or terra- 
pin, gathering strawberries by the hatful, tolling over 
a scorching level, where not even a stick grows to afford 
shelter from the burning glare of the sun; or if game 
be scaree, salt pork and biscuit are the fure—not parti- 
cularly refreshing in sultry weather; while at times 
swarms of black bectles and other insects prove an 
intolerable annoyance in the bivouac, ‘ pattering against 
the tents like large drops of rain in a heavy shower,’ 
all night long. Then came sudden squatts and hur- 
ricanea of terrific violence, accompanied by drifting sand 
or driving rain, which level the tents in an instant, 
overturn wagons, and drench everything. The Indians, 
too, are a perpetual source of alarm; and as a means 
of protection when halting for the night, wagon-trains 
are formed into what is called a corral. The vehicles 
are ranged in a circle, and chained together, leaving 
only a single narrow opening; and within this im- 
Ppromptu fort, men and animals repose in security. 
Instances have occurred of their having withstood a 
regular siege for a whole day by the savages, who, after 
all, would coutrive to possess themsclves of a few atray 
horses and mules, Overland emigration, therefore, docs 
hot present a very inviting prospect as yet, whatever 
it may be when the railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacitic is completed. 
























The action of water in the ‘ravines; gullies, and 
streams which: intersect the region is remavkatd: : cban- 
nels in some places have been worn 200 feet deep by 


‘ floods, leaving perpendicular walle, or isolated ridges 


or needles, to tell of their effects, and to mark how 
surely, though slowly, the interior of the mighty conti- 
nent is being carried away to the ocean. The action 
of water, too, is clearly discernible in some of the vast 
basins among the hills, where well-defined levels all 
round the sides shew the hollows to have been great 
lakes or inland seas at some former period of the earth’s 
history. Mineral wealth—iron ore, rare stones, and 
excellent coal, are everywhere met with. In one part 
of the Sweetwater Valley, hundreds of square yards 
were found covered with an efflorescence of carbonate of 
soda, so pure that the emigrants used it for their bread 
in preference to that which they had brought with 
them. In another place was an abundant spring of 
petroleum or mineral tar, which was laid under contri- 
bution as a lubricant for the wagon-wheels. If ever the 
country becomes settled by a numerous population, 
they will not lack resources. 

Captain Stansbury’s party kept the 4th July with 
due honours, and such a dinner ag falla to the lot of 
few. ‘DB uttilo-soup, buffalo-riba, tender-loin, and 
marrow-bones roasted, boiled ham, stewed peaches, and 
broiled curlew,’ with wine, coffee, and cigara, might well 
inspirit them for their weary travel. As they increased 
their elevation up the slope, the atmosphere became so 
dry, that the wood of the wagons shrunk and cracked 
to such a degree, that the vehicles would scarcely hold 
together even when wedges, lashing, and other expe- 
dients had been resorted to; but thia difficulty was 
overcome, as well as many others that beset them. In 
crossing the Platte River at Deer Creek, they were 
obhged to use a ferry-boat,;which haa been established 
by two enterprising individuals, who, in the hope of 
domg a good stroke of busmess, had taken up their 
quarters in that loucly spot, exposed to the attendant 
privations and risk of attack by the Indians. Their 
boat, if such it can be called, was formed of seven logs 
of the cottonwood-tree, roughly hollowed to the shape 
of canovs, and held together by poles, with two planks 
across the top, on which the wagon-wheels rested. It 
was pulicd to and fro by means of a rope stretched 
acroas the stream, the toll for a wagon being two dollars 
—not wn exorbitant charge under the circumstances, 

On the 6th August, the South Pass was crossed, and 
the descent commenced on the western side; and in 
tlrce weeks more, the party were on the edge of the 
great basin which -‘ontains the Mormon territory, 
destined, erelong, to become the state of Utah. In 
descending the pass from the Wahsatch Mountaing, a 
first faint misty glimpse of the Great Salt Lake was 
obtained; and by the end of the month, the explorers 
had arrived in the city which bears the same name ag 
the lake, after a toilsome journey of nearly 1200 miles 
from Fort Leavenworth. 

After a short rest for refreshment and repairs, a 
reconnoissanee was made into the country bordering 
on the lake, with a view of observing the general cha- 
ractcr of the valley, and of getting an idea of the work 
to be dene. Now the hardships began in earnest; all 
that had passed before was as nothing in comparison. 
The region is a savage desert, with scarcely a drop of 
drinkable water, and entirely destitute of trees, relieved 
at remote intervals by a small patch of grass on the 
borders of a spring, and by a scanty growth of arte- 
misia, which serves as fuel. Leaving Lieutenant Gun- 
nison to proceed with one part of the triangulations, 
the captain, with his division, bent his steps into the 
dreary solitudes. At times a sudden view of the lake 
was obtained, where one of ita bays indented the shore. 
covered with myriads of wild geese, ducks, and swana, 
whose clamour and movement presented a striking 
contrast to the surrounding stillness; it is only, how- 
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ever, at particular spots that the birds are found, the 
general character being that of oppressive solitariness. 
Of their first evening's bivouac, Captain Stansbury 
observes: ‘The evening waa mild and bland, and the 
scene around us one of exciting interest. At our feet, 
and on each side, lay the waters of the Great Salt Lake, 
which we had eo long and so ardently desired to see. 
They were clear and calm, and stretched far to the 
south and west. Directly before us, and distant only 
a few miles, an island rose up from 800 to 1000 ‘eet in 
height, while in the distance other and larger ones 
shot up from the bosom of the waters, their summits 
appearing to reach the clouds. On the west appeared 
several dark spota, resembling other islands; but the 
dreamy haze hovering over this still and solitary sea, 
threw its dim uncertain veil over the more distant 
features of the landscape, preventing the eye from dis- 
cerning any one object with distinctness, while it half 
revealed the whole, leaving ample scope for the imagi- 
nation of the beholder. The stillness of the grave 
scemed to pervade both air and water; and. excepting 
here and there a solitary wild-duck floating on the 
bosom of the lake, not a hving thing was to be seen. 
‘he night proved perfectly serene, and a young moon 
shed its tremulous light upon a sea of profound, 
unbroken silence. I was suryrscd to find, although 
so near a buly of the saltest »wiur, none of that fcling 
of invigorating freshness, which is always experienced 
when in the vicinity of the ocean. The bleak and 
naked shores, without a single tros te relieve the eye, 
presented a sence so different from what T had pictured 
in my imagination of the beauties of this fur-famed 
spot, that my disappointment was extreme.’ 

During the next few days, the want of water was 
terribly felt: the route lay across plains of mud or 
sand of many miles in extent, where some of the mules 
had to be abandoned, and the others were saved with 
difficulty, sixty hours having passed without their 
finding a single drop of water; and it was only by dint 
of the strictest economy—gving without their coffee for 
breakfast—that the party saved sufficient for their own 
wants. While plodding wearily onwards in this con- 
dition, they came to ‘a portion of the plain where salt 
lay in a solid state, in one unbroken shect, extending 
apparently to its western border. So firm aud strong 
was this unique and snowy flour, says Captain Stans- 
bury, ‘that it sustained the weight of our entire Crarn, 
without in the least giving way or cracking: beneath 
the pressure. Our mules walked upon it as upon a 
sheet of solid ice. The whole field was vrosscd hy a 
net-work of little ridges projecting about half an ich, 
as if the salt had expanded in the process of 1) stallisa- 
tion. I estimated this tield to be at least seven miles 
wide, and ten in fength, How much further at ox- 
tended northward, I could not tell; bat if it covered 
the plain in that direction, as it did where we crossed, 
its extent must have been very much greater. Che 
salt, which was very pure and white, averaged from 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and 
was equal in all respects to ovr finest specunens tor 
table use. Assuming theae data, the quantity that 
here lay upon the ground in one body, exclusive of 
that in a deliqueacent state, amounted to above four and 
a half millions of cubie yards, or about 100,000,000 of 
bushels.’ 

Two days afterwards, this bright and qlear field of 
salt was converted into a swamp by heavy rain: it may 
be regarded as a prominent characteristic of the region. 
Next succeeded a desert of seventy miles in width, good 
part of which had been changed into a sea of mud by 
the rain, and was so soft and slippery, that travelling on 
it was a work of extreme toil and difficulty. It waa 
only by spreading a layer of artemisia on the ground, 
that anything like a firm or dry halting-place cuuld be 
formed: comfort was out of the question. At length, on 
the 7th November, the party had completed their 
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perilens task, and returned to the. ciyy “elng the 
rst white men who had ever made thé-antise tour of 
the lake. : ; 

The result of this reconnoiasance, was the 
of the character of the valley, and the nature of the 
required for the aurvey. The broad stretches of awamp. 
or sand on every side but little above the level of the 
lake, gave reason to believe that they had once formed 
part of the bottom when the water was at a greater 
elevation than at present—a conclusion supported by 
the appearance of water-lines or ancient beaches on the 
> tores and on the surrounding hills, from which it would 
appear, that formerly a great inland sea, hundreds of 
miles in exteat, filled the vast basin, the water now 
standing being all that remains after ages of evapo- 
ration. Similar mstances of disappearance. are to be 
met with on the cactern slope of the Rocky Mountaina. 
The water is the purest brine known, and j@ 80 
intensely salt, that meat immersed in it for twelve 
hours becomes perfectly salted. Swimining in it is 
diffles1t, as it 1g scarcely possible to keep the legs 
under the surface, owing to the density of the water; 
and swallowing a few drops produces a constriction 
vi the Cirowt as painful as when the fumes of sulpbur 
are ivhale’: death is, therefore, almost inevitable 
from an accidental piunee. The present dimensions 
of the Inke are about seventy miles Jong and twenty 
wide at the widest part, and thirty-t roo feet the 
greatest depth. ‘The highest of the ancient water-lines 
is 200 feet above the existing level; and thia level will 
doubtless continue to sink, for great part of the like is 
so shallow, thet the wind ag it shifts blows the water 
oO bread flats on one side to overtlow similar fate on 
the ather-- a phenomenon which added materially to 
the labour and futieue of the subsequent aurvey, Lhe 
islands tha. spring from the lake have their counterpart 
in the rocky hills and ridges that rise frum: the desert 
flats around; and centuries hence, in obedience to the 
same law, the water will probably chsappear from their 
bases, und leave them isolated ina sandy waste. Tt is 
worthy of remark, that the general direction of the 
ridges, ranges, or islands, all over the region, is north 
and south, 

Licutenant Gunnison, in the meantime, hed measured 
a bage-line 31,680 feet in length, and erected tall 
pyranudal tripods of tuber at cach extremity, and on 
This was not 
accomplished without mach labour and perseverance, 
ag all the wood had to be brought thirty mules from the 
cores of the mountains, pot only for tie structures, but 
aso fur cooking purposes. During the winter, as no 
field-work could be dune, owing to the deep snows and 
severily of the weather, a large boat was built, and 
preparahons were made for scientific objects. 

Not till April 1650 could the party move again; and 
glad atbem > released irom their weary wiiter-quarters, 
they Jannched tioir bow on the Jordan, and after a 
pleasant tip of uwenty males, came to its mouth in the 
lake. Gere wis shoal on which the water was bata 
few rnches deep, crowded with wild-fow); aged for several 
miles the boat had te be dragged through the soft mad, 
until itagain floated, and they reached) Antelope Island, 
on which the first cneampnent was forpied, ‘This island, 
hike all the rest, os a rocky ridge running north and 
south, and rising to a haght of 2000 tect at its topmost 
crags. The eastern slope is one of the best pastnre- 
grounds in the whole country, and large herds of cattle 
arc constantly Kept there by the wourmons. Ata diss 
tance of ten nates is Fremont’s Isiand, twelve miles in 
carcumfer-nee, on which, though nota single drop of 
water could be found, abundance of a bulbous root, 
named sego, much prized as an esculent, was met with, 
as well us wild-parsncps, and trees of wild-sage eight 
fect high. with stems six inches in diameter, 

Tue boat, which was christened the Saficornia, proved 
a tolesaule saior; and while one division of the party 



























¢ chein-party along the shore; and 
prrible work it proved to measute distanced “and 
determine positions with stientifie accuracy ‘in those 
dreary deserts. ‘The resdit affords another proof ‘of 
what enterpries and endurance are capable of. By the 
beginning of May, the gnats had come forth in such 
myriads, that their attacks drove the sufferers almost 
to madness: this was accompanied by the scorching 
glare, and hot dust-winds, but liable to a eudden change 
by cold blasts from the mountains; and fires were 
always neceasary after sunset, so rapid and extreme 
are the alternations of temperature. 

‘Tripods were crected on the high peaks of the islands, 
or some promontory of the shore; and to render them 
visible from a distance, they were covered with red or 
white cloth, according to the colour of the background. 
The use of the theodolite was, however, very nuch 
interfered with by a haze that continually filled the 
atmosphere, whatever might be the direction of the 
wind. In wading to the shore at Mud Island, another 
peculiarity of the lake was discovered. ‘We struggled,’ 
writes Captain Stansbury, ‘through a deep, soft, dark- 
coloured mass of what at first appeared to be ooze and 
slimy mud, but which, wpon examination, p oved to 
consist almost solely of the larva of inscets lying upon 
the bottom, producing, when disturbed, a most offensive 
and nauseous odour, The mass was mor. than a tvot 
in thickness, and extended several yards from the 
shore. A belt of soft black mud, more than knee- 
deep, Jay between the water and the hard rocky beach, 
and sccomed to be impregnated with all the villainous 
smells which nature’s laboratory was capable of pro- 
ducing’ On this maud-flat, evidences were met with of 
volcanic action going on underneath on a small scale, 
‘Above the level of the water, it is deseribed ‘as 
thickly covered with round, dark-coloured circular 
cakes, preciscly resembling in torm, colour, and appear- 
ance the excrement of cattle dricd in the sun. Uider- 
neath the dry surface of these cakes is a soft, black, 
and sonictimes greenish mud, which, when the cake is 
moved by the foot, and the dry covering pushed aside, 
emits a most fetid sulphurous odour, poisoning all the 
surrounding air, The substance of whieh these lunips 
are formed, appears to have boiled up from beneath, 
through namerous small orifices in the sand, and to 















semi-fluid state, to the thickness of from) half an 
inch to three inches, with various diameters from three 
inches to a foot. ‘Phe exposed surface has been 
indurated slightly by the action of the sun, and has 
formed a thin, tough, and shehtly clastic covering or 
skin, which retains the substance within ju a moist 
state for along time. By long exposure, these Junips 
seen to dry up entirely, although, upon removing them, 
they are found still to be supplied with moisture from 
the small orifice or tube in the contre beneath, which 
latter apparently cateuds to a considerable depth in 
the ground.’ 

On one of the small rocky islands where a landing 
was effected, pelicans and gulls were found in the bay 
by thousands; and it was scarcely possible to walk 
without setting foot on their nests. ‘The old pelicans 
proved to be less attentive to their young than 
those who derive their conclusions from ancient fable 
would be willing to beheve; for they hurried out of 
reach of the intruders, and stood for hours drawn up in 
regular rank-and-file, like soldiers, at one side of the 
bay. And during a hail-storm, numbers of the young 
ones were killed by the fury of the gust, while the 
parents betook themselves to the shelter of the recks. 
One instance, however, was met with, which may be 
ect down to the instinct of kindness. ‘In a ramble 
around the shores of the island,’ the captain relates, ‘I 
CAle ACTOSs a Voucrable-looking old pelican, very large 
and fat, which allowed me to approach him witheut 



















have spread itsell’ over the surface of the flat, in a! 








to be. very : rt fa TORN TR, 
vaguely, on each side, in 1 of hig enemies, Whory’ 
he could hear but could fot see. As he was totally 
helpless, he myst have subsisted on the charity. of his 
neighbours; and his sleek and comfortable cdndition 
shewed that, like beggars in more. civilised communi- 
ties, he had fared sumptuously every day.’ Large 
flocks of the young, huddled in different parts of the 
island, were left in the charge of an old one as keeper 
or overlooker; and this old one was seen to be as 
regularly relieved as a sentry on watch. 

Slowly and painfully the work of the survey went on. 
Squalls and hurricanes at times threatened destruction 
to the boat, when one-half of the party were encamped 
on a rocky islet, where they must have perished mi- 
erably of thirst; and slect and snow sweeping down 
from the Wahsatch Mountains, froze them almost to 
death. Food and water often ran short. One of the 
eneampments of the shore-party was named Tophet, 
so terrible wa3 its heat and desolation. A voyage of 
twenty or thirty miles had repeatedly to be made to 
the springs at the head of the lake Jor a supply of 
water; and only on such occasions could the party 
afford themselses the luxury of a wash. The captain 
stecred, he being the only sailor; and as the swell on 
the lake, when thc wind blew, made his men sick, he 
sat at the helm all night while they lay duwn in the 
bottom of the boat. On one of these trips, he says: ‘2 
shall never # wet chis night. ‘Ie silence of the grave 
was arour bees, unrelicved by the slightest sound. Not 
the leapias of a fish, nor the solitary cry of a bird was 
to be hene, as, in profound darkness the boat moved 
on, pharvag her bows into the black and sullen waters. 
As ¥G Hassed within the shadows of the obscure and 
trowmme mountains, the eye was strained in vain to 
enteh some evidence of hte, ‘Phe sense of isolation 
tiga everydung living was painfully oppressive.’ 

Atter three months of such labours as are here 
described, the survey was finished on 27th June, when 
another tour round the Jake was inade to connect the 
different sats of triangulations with cach other, and the 
whole wa, Femnpett by the 12th of August. The sum- 
total of work was—the measurement of a base-line, 
six miles in length; the erection of twenty-four stations 
in woid or stoue; 513 miles of survey of Great Salt 
Lake and Lake Utah, and the river Jordan, which 
conyects the two; and the observations from the several 
staflons comprising an area of more than 6000 square 
nites. 





WOMAN AND UER 
BY A WOMAN. 
‘For his rule over his family, and his conduct to 
vife and children—subjects over whom his power is 
Monarehical —-any one why watches the world must 
think with trembling somctimes of the account which 
many a man will have to render; for in society there 
is no law to control the king of the fireside. He is 
master of property, happiness—life almost. He is free 
to punish, to make happy or unhappy, to ruin or to 
torture. Ile may kill a wife gradually, and be no 
more questioned than the grand geignior who drowns 
a slave at midnight. He may make slaves and hypo- 
crites of his children, or friends and freemen, or drive 
them into revolt and enmity against the natural law of 
love. Ihave heard politicians and coffee-house wise- 
acres talking over the newspaper, and railing at the 
tyranny of the French king and the emperor, and, 
wondered how these (who are monarchs, too, in their 
way) govern their own dominions at home, where cach 
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‘pnschold tyranty is cracl as. 
| ie Nero, and ae reckiess and dissolate as Charles.’ 

Thie 1s the admission of s male writer of our day, 
one who never speaks without reflection. I accept it 
as the admission of possible case, to which the condi- 
tion of the slave under a master ie comparative happi- 
ness. Of the woman in such a case, what can we 
conclude, but that she must at the best sink into a mere 
toy or tool, a cipher, an appendage to her earthly law- 
giver? He is her all-controlling planet, and she, the 
feebler satellite, growa dim beside his fiercer rays, 
which blind without warming ; her purer light becoming 
merged in his, absorbed or annihilated by a power 
assumed not by Almighty warrant, but exercised wit™ 
out mercy, and destined to endure—uniless love sill 
grow stronger than sclf—till the crush of worlds. 
Terrible are the issues to the weaker vessel.  Solf- 
respect is dead—supinencss and pitevus dependence of 
mind follow. As years sweep on. she mny strive hard, 
strive with tearr of blood, to b pationt, and wise, and 
strong; but the crippled o.crges of a life cai aeves 
be made whole again. ‘The sovereign cranght of a 
cordial love is at its lees; and little is the most which 
those can achieve, who, to use tue words of Goothe, 
‘are left to tread the wine-press alone.’ 

These are strong truths, which ought to be spoken, 
even though there be some who cannot feel, and others | 
who dare not confess them. Doubtless, there exist many 
wives who bless their chain; and to them this picture 
will appear overdrawn. But that such instances are 
frequent, and that such evils are endured and sileutly 
wept over, we know, thongh in cach case a veil may be 
drawn over the wound, and the face of the sufferer 
may be hidden as the face of one who ‘covers up ber 
head toe die” The white Christian slave inust walk | 


and ax lavage |° 





quietly, and with pulscs subdued to the tone of a) 
meck endurance, from which there mist be ue append 

——not even to the Master, stil Jess to the world, er | 
face must wear an outward calm. though the fires of 
Etna boil within her breast. Shei esxpreted to hear | 
without a murmur every breach of that holy ordinance | 
to which both are alke yewed, the ser. slichtest. 
divergence from which an herself she would sadder to 

contemplate. She must countenanee ne vie save | 
that alone which fills like an evil shadow upon her | 
own hearth, darkening the firebebt, such should show | 
but looks of confidence and leve on faces cathorcd | 
round it in the sweet eanctity of home. Are amnn’s , 
fortunes cast in lowly places * — blows dealt un dranken | 
brawls may brutify the nature of her who, mmdless of | 
her own degradation in the effort to r-clarm him, | 
pursues his recling steps to the tavern door. Dood he | 
wear a crown ?-—there is then no mit to the wrongs he | 
may inflict upon the innocent: witness the dealings : 
of the monster-king with Catherine of Arragon, the 


precious ‘jewel ” that 


hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre: 


and later, poor Jusephine—‘ unthroned, unwifed, at the ; 
pleasure of her imperial master.’ i 
Here we might close the chapter of woman's wrongs, | 
did not the turning of one page more open up 1 his- 
tory yet sadder and more startling. 
the hand falters, and the eyes are 


Jn recording it, | 
dim with the mist ! 


and herself an ‘especially iniscr’ 

of surpassing tendernesa haa been ted 
best purposes, and in accordance with the? 
and most unerring wisdom. Tow atands it, : 
the mother? Has she in marriage an unlimited power 
over the child for whom her love is limitless? We 
answer—uno; she has none whatever. She has no more 
legal right to the ‘babe that milks her, than the 
American sla: e-mother has to her offspring ; no more 
right to ita possession, than he who subjects her to his 
corrupt will has to the possession of her accountable 
soul. He is at all times at liberty te rend it from hor 
aris, as his passion or his euprice dictates. Te may 
give ite er to the arms of one whose embrace is pollu- 
tion, 9 i there is none to call him to account. In 
some isolated instance, indeed, where the case is mora 
than commonly flagrant, the law-—or rather, per. 
haps, a divergence from the strict letter of the law-— 
weld step in for the protection of the wronged; but 
ther he ats very courts, the many-headed hydra of 
wealth stands sentinel, and guards the pass that might 
lead to hope and peaee The Jaws of property are 
against her. der hands are tied: Chose hands, stretehed 
out in vain and agonteed longing after the abe dragged 
ruthlessly from her bosom, drop powerless before the 
Advouate grasping for his fou! 

The man who would use the torrihle power ho pas- 
sesses naainst he mother of fs child, camnot, we would 
willmigdy think, eompreltond Che tall foree of the niater- 
naltie Tf he does, then is the guilt more signal that 
would tiunper with that strength of Jove, that mightiest 
passion ef the heart. Phere woe ery in heaven like 
the ery a Rachel weeping for her children, And she, 
over whose head dings thy (reat of that bereavement, 
which many a inoth or has been ented upon to beara 
bereavement, not hy death, but by the eruch wrenching 
away of that which is dearer than life - might almost be 
pardon for offerime up in her desoketion a prayer to 
the more tender Father above, that rather than see her 
foved ones lod away inte pent, she mieht be permitted 
to watel over tham like Pazpab, calmed and sustained 
by the one consolation, that thes were safe in tho 
rave. 

The tale of Chaucer's Grisclda, in whieh we see a wife 









Pand inother submitting to every minginable wrong fron 


Her iusband, seems to be wenenelly aceepted as a model 
of ferrde eonduct.  Nune bata man coull have con- 
evived the idea of so utter a negation of the sacred 
ehts and selemm duties of motheshood, as is depleted 
in Gaoseldas no woman, moteover conid even her 
manation have sttggested the secnes am which the 
wnother sields up ber offspring to destruction---would 
have closed the tele with so monstrous a climax. Never, 
we believe, sas ones, dias the conchusion of this har- 
rowing story boon dealt with in the right spirit. It 
was deft fora Gorman writer to evolve the true soul of 
the subject. ‘Lhe author of /agemer in his drama ot) 
41 ist dds —-with that fine and delicate appreciation of all 
that is purest and bo tan the femutin character, which 
ix rare im any but a wotaun -shews us the true wife 


Vasserting ab fast the high nature with which she has 


been cndowed; making her repudiate the hasband 
whose selfish Jove- af Jove it can be called—-could 


work out its ends through a tyreuny #0 ruthless aad 


unprovoked : 


© Percival, thou st gainbled with my peave : 
This fanhful heart was but a plaything to thee. 
* cf so * 
J was not born 
To be caprice’s sport—the toy of humour-— 
And lost and won upon a single throw, 
Thou st + ver loved me; and if néw I could, 





























‘Without thy love, consent to live with thee, 
J ne’er deserved the title of thy wife. 
* 


Lave, every struggie will for Jove endure, 
Buz is not called upon to yield obedience 
To the rough sole that treads it to the earth. 


When we consider how many of the current preju- 
dices of fifty years ngo are being gradually weeded out, 
while a fair growth of enlightened views is springing up 
in their place, we do'not despair of the advancement of 
the cause we are advocating—the cause of woman’s 
freedom, not from such restraints as are wholesome, 
but from such chains ag are a moral torture. There is 
now sounding in our ears the faintest echo of that 
sneer which, in days gone by, was dirccted against 
the most defenceless portion of the community —we 
allude to the jibe contained in the words, old maid. 
Still less do we hear of the blue-stockings of the past 
century. The fact has at length begun to dawn upon 
the minds of men, that the life of the solitary woman 
is worthy of respect, and entitled to a tender considera- 
tion and sympathy; und that, moreover, it is quite 
possible for a woman, whether wedded or single, to 
exercise the intellect God has given her, and to be at 
the same time a loving, tender, curnest being, & dutiful 
daughter, an obedient wife, a watchful and devoted 
mother. To this character, the women, not of England 
only, hut of the world, have modestly, yet courageously, 
earned their title. Seeing thut they have already done 
thus much, we are content to wait and watch, and hupe 
for them still better things. No crown was ever yet 
worn that was not circled by thorns; and a time must 
and will arrive, when the voice of nature’s holiest truth 
shall be heard above the turmoil ef man’s ipnoble 
passions; when womanhood shall he honoured, and 
motherhood held sacred. We look forward to no 
Utopia; our hope rests on the knowledge of what has 
already been gained, and on our belief, that the wiser and 
nobler of the existing generations of men are om our 
side. These better spirits nocd not be told that the 
Rachel Russells of the world are not moulded out of 
the wrecks of crushed or of shrinking hearts, A living 
female writer has said, that ‘wrongs, be they but decp 
enough, may temper a human smrit into something 
divine ;’ bat in that case, the wrougs, wlule they sting, 
must not, at the same time, degrade. Possibly. love may 
survive even such fora bricf pummer; but once stricken 
at the root, light will be the touch that shall shake down 
ite last leaves. The wrongs which revolt the sensitive 
and noble mind—the hard rule which sends the purest 
and best affections trembling back upon the heart, can 
know no reparation on this side the grave. “Phere isa 
deep and beautiful meaning in the saying of the wife 
of Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania. Seme peasants coming 
to her in tears, complained that the scrvants of the 
king her husband had carried off thew cattle. She 
went to her husband, and obtained instant redress. 
‘Their cattle have been restored to them,’ said the 
queen, ‘but who shall give them back their tears?" 

{Our contributor, while perhaps more than suffi- 
ciently earncet in depicting what we must believe an 
exceptive case, is right iu looking for a remedy chiefly 
to the progress of society, It ix equally truce and 
pitcous, that where a female has united her fate with 
that of a tyrannical or umaympathising mate, there is 
for her hardly any available refuge; so great are the 
terrors of society regarding annulment of the marriage- 
bond; and, at anyrate, # Being obviously difficult for so- 
ciety, even if inclined, te interfere in the domestic affairs 
of the enchained ingividuals. Hence we occasionally 
become aware of miiterable tragedies being enacted in 
homes that appear externally decent—tyrannics over 
gentle wives and te 
boil to think of. Pérfiaps it may not be always 80; 


children that make the blood | opened to the igneous matter of the interior, 


wretched woman may go away with her children from on 
intolerable husband, without loging the respect of her 
circle. Still, we look mainly to the advancing tuma- 
nity of eociety to soften away these and many other 
troubles.] ; 





EXPERIMENTS IN MOUNTAIN-MAKING. 


Some years ago, the phenomena produced by the cooling 
of a mass of melted silver, gave rise to a new geological 
theory of the carth. Since that time, experiment has 
proved that non-metallic substances exhibit the same 
phenomena; and within the past few months, Professor 
Gorini, of Lodi, by publishing his researches on this 
interesting subject, has shewn that it involves many 
remarkable facts and highly important considerations, 
‘Not only,’ to quote the words of a foreign journal, 
‘does he succeed in imitating volcanic phenomena, such 
as we behold in active volcanoes, but he further pro- 
duces another class—those of plutonic phenomena, 
which geologists have sought to explain from the nature 
ans position of the rocks, but which they have never 
been able to examine while in activity or progress, from 
their having ceased before the appearance of man.’ 

The results of the researches in question, shew that 
the phenomena are identical with those that took place 
in the earlier periods of the carth’s history. The sub- 
stances employed are those containing gas or vapours : 
experiments made with silicates have failed from want 
of gas. After working at the subject for some years, 
Professor Gorini has published the results and the 
theoretical views which they suggest, in a volume of 
500 pages, entitled, On the Origin of Mountains and 
Volcanoes. He has since repeated his experiments before 
the Suciety for the Encouragement of Science, Letters, 
and Arts at Milan, and that learneu body has drawn 
up a critical report on what they saw, favourable to 
the general question. ‘The subject has excited much 
attention amoug gealogiats on the continent, and it has 
recently been brought under the notice of those of this 
country, for the author has sent his volume, with a 
large explanatory nountain-mudel, to the Royal Socicty. 
He is desirous of assistanee in pursuing his inquiry, 
and with a view tu make his work—printed in Italian 
—more widely kuown, we give a bricf account of his 
experiments. 

As yet, Professor Geriui makes a secret of the sub- 
stances he employs, by which he prevents others from 
testing his experunents; the composition, however, 
varies somewhat with the effect to be produced, about 
150 pounds being melted together at the same time, ina 
vessel contrived for the purpose. The most interesting 
experiment is that shewing the mode in which mountains 
were upheaved above the surface of the earth. The 
melted matcriais having been run into a shallow iron 
cistern about five fect long and two feet wide, after a 
short time begin to solidity in different parts of the sur- 
face, by forming xlong the sides of the cistern acicular 
crystallisations grouped in centres, similarly to what 
is observed in water passing slowly to the state of ice. 
Soun the etitire mass 1s covered with a solid crust, 
which, except at a few small spots where the liquid still 
Appears, remains horizontal, or else slightly swollen 
towards the centre. An action now commences 
the yet liquid spots afford a communication with the 
interior; irregular uphcavals of molten matter are 
seen to take place, which, spreading over the crust, 
quickly solidifies in its turn, leaving a surface strewn 
with minute protuberances and many unequal humps. 
Sometimes the eruption issuing trom one of the orifices 
ceases suddenly, and finds an outlet by another a little 
distance off; or the crust breaks, and a new passage is 

this 
primary phase of the phenomena, the disturbances occur 


it may in time appear that much Ices risk is incurred ; without any regularity—a noise of sharp cracks is heard ” 
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solidification proceeds in such a way that all between 
the crust and the bottom of the cistern is still liquid. 
By this time, the surface of the masa appears to be 
uniformly solidified, and it might be supposed that 
all eruption had ceased, were it not that presently 
the outbursts recommence, and in what is considered 
a more normal manner. 

New openings appear in the crust, and the igneous 
Matter exudes in the same way as water percolating 
through sand. It is at this moment that certain 
phenomena are seen, to which Professor Gorini calls 
particular attention. The liquid continues to exude 
slowly and with remarkable quietness, spreads itself ! 
gradually, hardens almost inatantancously, then covers 
itself with a new layer so spontancously, that it is 
impossible to catch the moment at which the preceding 
layer solidified. In this way the liquid accumulates 
little by little upon itself, ercating a protuberance with 
such slowness and calmness, that the phenomenon must 
be observed during several minutes before the spectator 
becomes fully aware of the growth of the elevation. 
Gradually the eruptive movement ceases; the surface 
of the liquid last exuded appears always as if polished, 
and traversed by innumerable bubbles of gas almost 
microscopic. The polish, however. undergocy certain 
alterations towards the end of t!. expermient. Some- 
times the exuded matter apps to be in part real. 
sorbed, leaving an interjor solid crust exposeu, but 
shortly afterwards it reappears, and with its brilliant 
surface. 

The prominences produced in this manner vary 
frequently in their forms; sometimes they have a 
number of humps at their base. The flanks of these 
little mountains also vary in their inclination, being 
sumetimes that of a long single slope; at others, form- 
ing a group full of projections and hollows. As a 
general rule, the fewer the orifices of eruption, the 
larger are the prominences, Sometimes, hy a closing 
of all the openings, the result is 2 state of tranquillity, 
soon, however, to be interrupted by an uneapectad 
explosion from the side of one of the soliditied moun- 
tains, by which the melted imatter agai forces itself 
outwards, 

From a quarter to half an hour is necessary for the 
manifestation of these different phenomena, Soon after 
their termination, the solid mass im which they took | 
place detaches itself from the sides of the cistern; it! 
can then be seen that the structure is erystalline 
Like ice, it expands in passing from the liquid tu the 
sulid state. 

In these phenomena, Professor Gurini en sidirs that 
we sce, on @ small seal, the mode in wlach the uioun- 
tuins of the carth, whether voleanic or plutouic, were 
formed. By varying the combination of lus materials, 
he produces other effects not le-s striking. Ina second | 
experiment made in presence of thy Sinlan Society, he 
illustrated the phenomena of carthquakes: execpt in, 
a greater weight of material, it appears «. differ but 
slightly from the former. The process is mote rapid. 
and the clevations produced smaller, When the super- 
ficial crust has solidified, ani the cruption ceased, 
attention is fixed upon a number of small iron masta : 
which rest on the bottom of the cistern, and rise above 
the surface of the melted material, bearmg little bells 
ou the upper extremity. At the end of hulf an hour, 
interior explosions are heard, repeated at intervals with 
increasing intensity; the bells ring, and are sometins x 
thrown down. Crevices open and cluse; the meited 
liquid appears which has remained throbbing and | 
surging under the solid crust of the surface. This 
in turn also cools; and after the cooling, the mass is | 
seen to have formed itself into concentric layers, | 
containing cavities and bubbles of air. 

A third change in the composition produced a sub- 
atance which underwent @ great diminution of volume 
on cooling, but which, after remelting, cooled a second 
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time with increase of bulk. Singular effects are thus 

brought out by varying the time, temperatare, and 

material. Sulphur appears to ve the principal ingre- 

dient; and the substances, as a whole, are 

plutonico- negative. It is to be hoped that Professor 

Gorini will meet with the aid he sevke, for he is an 

earne: and diligent inquirer, and wil! probably throw | 
further light on the mysteries of mountain-making. 








STUDENT LIFE IN LOWER RUSSIA" 


As soon as the seminary bell, which hung before the 
door of the convent at Kiev, began to ring, pupils were 
seen arriving from all parts of the town. Those 
belonging to the grammar-class were still children, 
most of them: having soiled and torn clothes, and their 
pockets filled with muarbies, whistles, ‘rayments of 
pastry, and, in th. scason, with young sparrows, whose 
shrill cry not seldom brought on their captors blows of | 
the ferulc, or even a flogging with a leathern strap, 
The rhetoricians were older, walked more steadily, and 
hac Jecidedly fewer rents in their garments; but they 
frequently bore on their countenances ornaments in the 
shape of figures of rhetoric, iinprinted by each other's 
energotic fists. The stadents of philosophy and theo- 
logy were quite grown up, and carried nothing: in their 
pockets save fragment. of tobacco. ‘They mover had 
any store of catables about them, for it waa their custom 
to devour on the spot whatever in that way they could 
fay their hands on. They smelt so strongly of pipes 
and yotki, that the odour often attracted the wistful 
aoses of the peasants passing by. "Phe square ia front 
of the convent was usually filled with itinerant dealers 
in bread, cakes, water-melons, patties seasoned with 
honey and poppy-seeds, and various other daintics 
peenhar to the evade of Lower Russin, These mer- 
chants woe in general women, and vied with cach other 
in the loudness of their commendations of their respec- 
tive wares, Barely, however, did they address them- 
selves to cither the philosophers or the theologians, 
for these gentlemen usually contented themselves with 
taking .catuitoas samples of the good things, and that 
by handiuls, 

On reaching the semiuvary, the erowd divided into 
clusses, which assembled in large low reams, with small 
wiadows, large doors, and ald blackened benches. 
These were soon filled with divers and confused buzz- 
mes. Phe monitors made the pupils recite their 
lessons; While the sharp and piercing voice of a gram- 
marin wes answered in precincly the same key by tho 
siuration of a cracked pane in one of the windows. In 
anole > corer resounded the deep bass voice of a thick- 
lipped rhetoric, recuing lis merumg's lesson, The 
monitors, While they hsteued to the rep titions, kept 
one eye peering under the bench, to try if they could 
discover in the pupae” pockets any delicacy that might 
be turned to ther own aecount. When all this learned, 
although rabble rout, arrived somewhat carly, or when 
the professors came Jatcer than usual, then, by general 
consent, commenced a mélée, in which every one took 
part, even the censors, whose duty it was to maintain 
order. Generally, two of the elder theologians were 
the arbiters of the combat, and decided whether cach 
class should fight on its own account, or whether all 
the students siould divide themselves into two great [| 
partice—the burears and the paying students, The 
grumimiariaps were usually the first ta commence ; 
thea came philosuphy, with Jong black mustaches ; 
and theology, in enormous Cossack pantaloons, The 
battle wimost always ended in favour of the latter 
branch or study; and philosophy went back to its 
class, rubbing its sidcs, and sat duwn panting on the 
bench. Enter ihe professor, who, having in his youth 
taken a constavt and active part in such pastimes, 
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+}ro the Russian of Nicholas Gogol. 





















pis of his auditors abundant ‘ind: 
Feat of the conflict. And while’ Adrdiihistered 
strokes of the rod to the fingers:of rhetoric, another 
professor, in guother division, slapped ‘the hands of 
philosophy with a flat wooden ruler. Aw to the theo- 
logians, they each received what their head-professor 
called a measure of dried pease—that is to aay, a good 
dose of blows applied with a leathern strap. 

On holidays, the bursars and the scholars were in the 
habit of going about the town carrying little theatres 
of puppets. Sometimes, in their own persons, they 
acted a comedy, and received as a recompense a picce 
of cloth, a bag of maize, half of a roasted govae, or 
something of that nature. In whatever other parti- 
culers the students might differ among themselves, in 
one point there was an astonishing uniformity among 
them—and that was in the voracious extent of their 
appetite. It would be impossible to caleulate how 
many kalatches* each of them could manage to 
swallow for his supper. Sometimes a party of them 
would make a foray on the kitchen-gardens in the 
neighbourhood, and then a rich tureen of vegetable 
soup would smoke beneath their hungry noses. <All 
the students wore long black gowns, which came down 
to their heels. 

The vacation was the preat event of the year. Jt 
commenced in June, when the pupils were all sent back 
to their parents. ‘Then every high-road was covered 
with grammarians, rhetoricians, theologians, aud philoso- 
phers. Some went on a visit to their companions ; but 
the clder students generally sought for places—that is 
to aay, they went to give Jessons to the sons of the rich 
country farincrs, and received in return a pair of new 
boote, or perhaps a halfwoin coat. Until they ob- 
tained a place, they lived, ate, and slept in the fichds ; 
each one carrying a bag containing a shirt and a pair 
of stockings. Some of the mure economical carried 
their boots slung on a stick over their shoulder; and 
when the roads were muddy, they tucked their wide 
trousers up to the Knees, and boldly paddled through 
the puddles. Whenever they deseried a village in the 
distance, they left the high-road, and placing thenr- 
selves in single-file before the best-looking house in the 
place, chanted in) chorus, and with deafening loudness, 
a religious carol. The master of the house, an old 
Cossack labourer, would perhaps listen to theme with 
hia head leaning on bis hand, and then say to his wife: 
‘Wife, what the students are chanting must be very 
edifying. Give them a good Jump of hog’s lard, and 
whatever catables besides you have to spare.” ‘Then 
yery likely a basket of cnkes, some loaves of rye-bread, 
a piece of lard, and perhaps a fowl with its claws tied 
together, would he poured inty the singers’ ever-opon 
bag. Then they would gaily yo on their way, until by 
degrees the numbers diminished, and all were finally 
dispersed, to meet again at the re-opening of the 
classes. 











LIGUTING GAS WITH THY TIP OF THE FINGER. 


This is a feat anybody may perform, Let a person in 
his shoes or slippers walk briskly over a woolten-carpet, 
scuffing his feet thereon, or stand upon a chair with its legs 
in four tumblers, to insulate it, and be there rubbed up and 
down on the body a few times with a muff, by another 
person, and he will light his pas by simply touching his 
finger to the tube. It is only necessary to take the pre- 
caution not to touch anything, or be touched hy anybody 
during the trial of the experiment, ‘The stock of electricity 
acquired by the process we have described, is discharged 
hy coutact with another object, The writer has lighted it 
in this way, snd seen it done by children not half-a-dozen 
years old. We are all peripatetic lucifer-matches, if we 
did but hnow it.—New York Tribune. 






















® Little flour-cakee, caten stecped in nulk, butter, or honey. 











., LOOKING FOR SPRING, \ 
are . BY CALDER CAMPAELE, 2 f 


A uinetrixa damp within thé af. 
Chilled all the murky town, 

As I strode forth to scent the earth 
In dingle or on down— 

Yn any place where I could trace, 
No shade of winter's frown. 


I walked into the fields, still bare, 
Though the accustomed plongh 

Had done its early duty there— 
Then up a hill did go, 

‘Iu) there I stood within a wood, 
Beneath the broad day’s glow. 


‘Twas Spring, and yet I saw few signs 
Of any vernal sheen: 

The ivy, round bare things that twines 
Tts natural growth of green, 

I saw alone on tree and stone 
To vivify the scene. 


«And yet it ts the Spring,’ I said, 
‘For winter, yesterday, 

Its filigree of frost that spread 
O’er path and plant, away 

The sun and wind have swept. I find 
Soft dews where snow~drifts lay ! 


§ And there its sulphur-tinted fHowers 
One venturous primrose Suews 5 

And hark! rejoice { it is the voico 
Of Spring that comes and gocs 

Fro brier to bush { The speckled thrush 
Sings where you hawthorn grows!’ 


It is the Spring f rich descants ring, 
That wake within my mind : 

Hopes nearly dead: despair hath fled, 
To leave no sting behind. 

Dail, speeiled thra-h { hail hawthorn-bush [ 
Daal, sunny vera wind ! 


The first song of the infant Spring 
Is thine, thou merry thrush ! 

The first bud to thy branches cling, 
Thou gentle hawthorn-bush f 

To see leaves sprout and hear birds shout, 
Glad thoughts within me gush ! 








A correspondent, dating from Plymouth, complains that in the 
Pocrt Miscr111xx, to which be js a subsertber, he finds articles 
which originally appeared in Cuamners's Journan. We regret 
that there should be any disappointment on this subject. The 
Pocket Miace.caxy, ad described in the prospectus and advertise- 
ments, professes tu be ttle clae than a reprint of amusing articles 
selected from the early volun.es of the Journat (first series), now 
irrecoverably out of print—ihe whole issued in a cheap and con- 
venient form for popular perusal. The general acceptability of 
the Pocket Misckxhany is the best proof that the intention of 
throwing such a work together has not been misunderstood. 
Exghtocn volumes, at Sixpence each, are now issued; and as soon as 
the aim of the publication Is attained, it will be brought to # close. 
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A GREAT DAY FOR IRELAND. 


‘Tus is a great day for Ireland,’ s1id O'Connell, in one | 
of his popular rhapsodies; but Dan, in the warmth of 
his enthusiasm, never imagined su great a day, in a 
practical point of view, ay the 12th of May 1853, when 
Ireland, in the face of the world, may be said to have 
inaugurated a new cra in her cas: —an era of peaceful 
industry, national prosperity, und happiness. A+ least 
such we verily believe to have buat the case, when the 
Great Industrial Exhibition was opened the other day 
in Merrion Square—the very tquue where the Agitator 
had those visions of national regeneration which ended | 
only in national distraction. 

To this interesting fite we were obliginely invited ; 
and aa things of this sort are not numerous in a man’s 
life, we gladly embrace] the opportunity of being 
present, and of comparing the opening of the Dublin 
Exhibition with that of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park two years ago. Many others appear to have 
been of the same mind, for from divers quartets, north 
and south, there poured, for several days, long streams 
of passengers by the Chester and Holyhead Railway on 
their way to Kingstown. Never did steamer on the Irish 
Channel bear such a freicht of travellers as that which 
crossed on the evening of Tuesday the 10th of Muay 
Deck and cabins were literally crowded, every ich of 
standing and sitting room being occu '! Nor, perhaps, 
did pilgrims to an exhibition ever go an such harmony, 
The Channel was propitious]; calin; the et ied disic 
of the sun set beneath thy placid waters wath a splendour 
which gave hopes of the finest weather; and to gives 
zest to the scene, there burst from a group of passengers 
on deck a series of glecs, sung in the best stylo--the 
performers being a party of those chorus-singers for 
which Lancashire is celchrated-—plain men ypparently 
operatives, who were on their way to the inauguration, 
at which a thousand musicians were to resist. The 
vessel, regardless of its burden, sounded joy sly on its 
course, and landed us all safely at Kingstown, where, 
after a little hurry-scurry, we shot off cu masse by the 
short railway that communicates with the metropolis, 

Remaining in Dublin fur several days, I liad an 
opportunity of seeing the Exhibition in different stages 
of its progress. The first glance I had of it, on the 
day preceding the formal opening, shewed that the 
arrangements were dreadfully behind. The interior 
was a chaos of packing-boxes, workmen, and objects of 
art, The noise of a hundred hammers was mingled 
with the trial-notes sounding from a large organ; 
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banners of various hues were being hung from the roof; 
and here and there were observer! sculptors erccting 
statues, one of which was that of the inspiring genius 


robus: in person, with strongly-marked featuroa, and 
the sight hand stuek with sly humour, or, at all 
events, very appropriately, in the poeket— 


Dow stalwart the figuret How manly of mould { 
Tach limb stron sly set ni ita socket 3 
How firmly he stands. self-reliant and bold, 


That man with tus hand in lis pocket t 


That hand holds no hard, sordid gripe of his gold, 
For the good of mankind he'll unlock at, 

For serenee aml art thousands frecly are told, 
By this man with bis hand in dn pocket, 


So sings a native bard, one of the Afysttes, aaa club 
of Trish beaitr-esprits Choose to call themselves, and at 
ove of Whose imectings Thad the satisfaction of becom. 
ing acquamted with the remarkable man, whose teeming 
pocket haa furnished the entire means for getting up 
the Falubition, and broiging it to maturity. Dargan, 
hike nearly all persons of any mark, is a self-made man, 
The sa of a farmer, and with no education beyond 
that of dus cles, he rose through various atages of 
labour to that of a contractor for the execution of 
railway and other Jarge undurtahings i Ireland, 
Porhaps Jus oucccss in this pursuit wae aided by the 
weneral mengroncss of capital and enterprise in his 
native conntry. At anyrate, Dargan cleared the way 
for Himsclf wath surprising encrey. His hand found 
work cverywhere, He was the man for the time. 
Ralwars wore wanted: he made them. Itt etated 
that. in iM47, he had as many as 67,000 men in his 
employment, nearty all of whom woe Trish, Vast 
as this fore was, he hal the genius to govern and 
direct it; aud by following the simple maxim of doing 
strict justice, cuncd the love and confidence of a 
chiss of men, usually, but without proper reason, con- 
sidered to be intractable, In those great undertakings, 
m which he ineurrad pecuniary risks of no ordinary 
amount, Dargan realiscd a handsome fortune, After a 
fortttne js reaiipscd the ext Uing iso spend it. Some 
Oude it inahedg»,'and leave the spending to deacendanta 
—n plan which dias the cfleet of waving one generation 
all the work end another all the play, and therefore ig 
not quite philosophical. Dargan's method of bestowing 
his moncy strikes ua as more reasonable. lt consists In 
enjoying its uses himactf, nut on vanitics or worsa, but 
on what produces lusting pleasure. Afler making 
every requisite provision fur those having claims on 
him, he has ‘deter ained to be his own executor’ Hence 
the present Exhibition. In the Irish capital there is 
an imatitution ca'led the Royal Dublin Society, equi- 
valent tu the Somety of Arts in London, and which has 
















4 y éaantal exhibitions of objects of art. The present 


was the recurring period for one of these exhibi- 
; but efter the magnificent display in the Crystal 
‘Palace in 1851, something more than an arrangement 
of articles “ih a suite of common-place apartments was 
desirable. As Irishmen are understood to have a 
wonderful faculty of looking to government for assist- 
ance in their difficulties, it is not improbable that the 
Dublin Society turned its eyes in that direction; but 
be this as it‘ nihy, forward stepped William Dargan 
to relieve it of all embarrassment on the subject. 
Impressed with the importance of shewing his country- 
men what they were capable of, and also what others 
had achieved, he said to himself—we shall have a 
palace of art in Dublin, and I will find the money ! 
The offer he made to the Society is withoat a parallel. 
He proposed to put L.20,000 at their disposal, for a 
great Industrial Ixhibition—taking his chance of 
repayment, according as the thing might be successful. 
The Society cordially accepted the offer, and in union 
with vertain parties named by Mr Dargan, proceeded 
to carry the project into exccution. This oceurred 
about twelve months ago, since which time two persons 
have been mainly instrumental in bringing the affair 
to a successful issue—C. P. Roney, honorary sceretary, 
and Jolin C..Deane, assistant secretary. From nearly 
thirty designs furnished by architects for a suitable 
structure, the committee gave a preference to that of 
Mr Benson; and it would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing better for the purpose, without beiug a copy of 
the Hyde Park cdifice. ‘The cost, however, has greatly 
exceeded calculations. Instead of L.20,000, us much as 
1L.70,000 and upwards have been expended ; yct Dargan 
has never flinched, but liberally given out every shilling 
needed to bring the work to a conclusion. Where else, 
on earth, could such a Maecenas be found ? 

The building, as now completed, consists of wood, 
with iron pillars anpporting the roof and gallcries. The 
only glass is in the form of sky-light running along 
the apex of tho roof from end to end; and, contrary to 
a generally expressed fear, the light 15 aumply sufticicnt, 
and, on the whole, preferable to the universul glare in 
the Crystal Palace, Besides this admirable adaptation 
of light, the great merit of Benson is his construction of 
the roof, which is rounded like an arch, and in its entire 
length and proportions exccedingly sweet to the eye. 
The whole edifice was designed to form one central hall, 
with a leaser hall on each side, and galleries between ; 
but on both sides, another lesser hall has been added, 
and there are various other side portions of small 

dimensions. The situation chosen for the building—an 
open apace amidst « row of houses on the east side of 
Merrion Square —is not inconvenient; but the view of 
the exterior is necessarily limited, and the danger from 
fire is by no means inconsiderable. It must, however, 
be admitted, that the front, with its slender pillurs, 
hanging gallerics, and awclling central roof, the whole 
gaily coloured, is imposing, and certainly original in 
design. A comparison in point of size with the Crystal 
Palace is not to be instituted. While the building in 
Hyde Park was spread over scventeen, that in Merrion 
Square covers only seven acres. Falling far short in 
dimensions, the Dublin building attains considerably 
better proportiona, The fault, architecturally, of the 
Crystal Palace, was the comparative lowness of the 


j rect, which suggested the idea of looking through a | "etulated 
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structure, the central or largest of tive ballets 425 feet 
long, 100 feet broad, and 105 feet high—propetitions - | 
vastly superior to those of the transept of the Crystal’ 
Palace, which, it will be were—length £06 - 
feet, breadth "7B feet, and height 107 feet. Entering 
by the central doorway, we have before us ‘the large - 
hall of 425 feet, with its beautifully rounded, roof 
coloured a soft blue, picked with streaks of red and, 
white in the lesser details, Adjoining on either side, 
galleries decked with draperies and flags, and reached 
by stairs at convenient distances, remind us at once 
of the Crystal Palace. In all the farnishings, the 
neatly fitted-up counters and glass-caaes, the rows of 
figures in marble and bronze, the gorgeous tropical 
plants, the sparkling fountains, the separate courts for 
different branches of manufacture, the whirl of moving 
machinery in a side-hall, with steam-presses throwing 
off sheets descriptive of the Exhibition, and above all, 
the crowds of well-dressed visitors roaming to and fro— 
we find is a wonderfully good revival of what most 
pleascd us in the great Hyde Park Exhibition.* In 
some respects, we like the Dublin Exhibition better. 
Jt is manageable in size. The mind is not bewildered 
by intricacy and vastness. We are not compelled to 
feel that there may be too much of a good thing: there 
ia just enough to satisfy reasonable curiosity, and suit 
any ordinary walking powers. 

Of the opening of the Exhibition on the 12th, so 
many accounts of the ceremonial have been given, that 
little needs here to be suid. The procession of officials 
was meagre, and contrasted poorly with that of the 
Ist May 1851; the proceedings were unpleasantly 
protracted; and we venture to hint, that from 6000 to 
8000 of those present were admitted gratuitously, and 
oceupied seats that should in justice have been at the 
disposal of those whu had paid for tickets: this, and 
some other irregularitics, formed the drawhack in what 
was otherwise 2 great spectacle, suggestive of the 
best hopes for Ireland. Altogether, we should think 
about 20,000 persuns were present on the occasion, 
the whole presenting a fair specitnen of the rank and 
fushion of the country The music---a kind of oratorio 
~-performed by the great organ and choir, was really 
sublime, Seldom has the Old Hundredth been pealed 
forth with more effect; and in reality, this part of the 
treat was the only thing which deserves unqualified 
approbation. There was a gencral feeling of relief when 
the ceremony of inauguration was over, and left people 
to wander in search of objects of interest. Unfortu- 
nately, ag already stated, the preparations for the show 
were in an exceedingly backward condition; so much 
so, that on this opening day, not a tenth of the 
counters or stalls was occupied. This delay was the 
more to be regretted, as hundreds, like myself, had 
come great distances to observe and deserihe the 
attractions of the scene, and could not wait till things 
got finally into shape. On the second day after the open- 
ing, matters had advanced a little. A few more stalls 





* In the general classification of mannfactares; the itaing of 
senson-tickets, the holders of which subscribe their name at entry ;. 
the establishment of refreshment-rooms ; the organisation af fire. 
engines and firemen, ready to act at x moment's notice; and other 
subordinate arrangements, there is a chose resemblanes 
was witnessed in the Crystal Paloce. refreshmen: 
been let for 1,650 to Mr Polson, a 
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exciting the most poignant pity in tha qpectater, and 
leaving impreasiona that cannot easily be effaned. 

aight of this picture alone is worth a journey from any 
part of England. But such. in a higher degrod im 
be evid of the entire collection, which is not Likely to 
be brought together again; a collection very differen 
from those picture exhibitions that take place anmually 
in London and other large towns, in which more thad’ 
one-half is positive trash. 
hall of the fine arts, thure was fitting u 
court, environed by coloured ginss windows, and in 
tended for the display of archeological and other. 






actions, including poplins, Lime- 
tiful crochet-work, and Balbriggan 







stdckings, were now exhibited. There were likewise 
, #ome excellent specimens of Dublin bookbinding, 





and the Hibernian Bible Society shewod copies of the 
Scriptures in perhaps a hundred languages, In the 
department of woollen manufactures, much had been 
done by English exhibiters, among whose productione 
the elegant draperies of Holdsworth of Halifax occupied 
& conspicuous place. Among the foreign exhibiters, 
chiefly confined to the hall on the left side on entering, 
those of Belgium and France were the most advanced 
Some carved marble chimney-pieces, and carvings in 
oak, were among the finer specimens of Belgic art. The 
French bronzes were of course much admired, bving 
-Umapproachable by English craftsmen. The bronze 
equestrian statue of the Queen, by Baron Marochetti, 
formed a striking object in the centre of the great hall, 
towering in height over the ranges of smalier figures. 
In the galleries, cases of artificiul flowers, wax-figurea, 
uniforms, embroideries, perfumes, and jewellery, had 
been fully equipped; and tables with porcelain and 
crystal were beginning to blaze like purterres of flowers 
in a garden. 

In this gtill rudimental e/s.c of the Exhibition, 
curiosity satiated itself with a view of the pictuces that 
lined the walls of the iorthern hall. Here, all wag 
admirable and unique. The addition of paintings to 
the ordinary classes of objects, ix u novelty in exbibi- 
tions of this kind, and the result has been exceedingly 
happy. Let the reader conceive the idea of an apart- 
ment 925 fect long, 40 feet broad, and in height 18 
feet to the springing of the rounded roof; and all this 
stretch of wall covered with oil-paintings of the ancient 
and modern masters—the pick of the best galleries of 
art and private collections in Europe. ‘That the Irish 
should have been able to borrow this amazingly fine 
collection of pictures, valued in the gross at from two to 
three hundred thousand pounds, does immense credit to 
their powers of persuasion. A jocular story was going 
the round, to the effect that when they applied to 
the authorities of St Peter’s College, at Radley, near 
Oxford, for a loan of their large organ, the result was 
& unanimous expression of belief that nobody but an 
Trishman could have made euch a request, and likewisc 
& unanimous consent tothe request being granted! So 
there stands the prodigiously fine organ of St Peter's, | 
the work of a Dublin maker named Telford; the lending 
of which, with or without the alleged joke, was an act of ; 
liberality much to be commended. In @ sundar kindly 
spirit, pictures have been lent, at the request of Mr 
Roney and Mr Deane. by various crowned heads, and 
by different noblemen and gentlemen in England and 
Treland, We have before us works of celebrity by 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Lawrence, Wilkie, Collins, Leslie, 
Stanfield, Cooper, Creswick, and others of the Engtish 
school. Among the Dutch artists, Hendricks and 
Eckhous stand conspicuous; and the French are | 
represented by the productions of Tassart, Bonheur, 
and Iehmann. Achenbach, a Prussian pninter, has 
a picture of a storm at sea of the very highest class, 
contributed by the king of Prussia. The works by 
Belgian masters include some of the finest things 
in the collection; the Temptation of St Anthony, by 
Gallait, and the picture of a dying child, by Wappere. 
being perhaps the most prized. The last-mentio:ed 

action, contributed by the king of the Belgians, 
Iisa viene attention. It represents the ee captive 
king, Lonis XVII, whom the Revolutionary Convention 
‘consigned to the keeping of Simon, a shoemaker. The 
child, atarved and nearly naked, is scen reclining 

a dying state against the walls of his prison, his pallid 
countenance and glassy eyes turned upward in meek 
resignation. Death is marked in every feature with 
terrible realilty—a picture fearfully true to nature, 








He organises arrangements to send travellers pinning 
over the world, with the facility of taking a ride in a 
cab, 


railway and the steamers from Holyhead being ‘one 
concern,’ you are shot along over land, strait, and sea, 


such facilitiee—thanks to many great men of the age, 
Roney amemg the rest—little wonder is there in the 
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In connection with the . 
a medinval | 


ahjects of interest. Aa Ireland is rich in antique | 
curiosities, this department will form an important 
addition to the general attractions. 

Since the period of our visit, the Exhibition has 
advanced to maturity, and now offers a high intellectual 
treat to all lovers of works of art, whether of the useful 
or ornamental kind. It is now only, whon the thing 
is perfected, and flocked to oe a spectacle by myriads 
fron all parts of Ireland, that its value ag & national 
regenerator can be fully realised. We may venture to 
express onr earnest hope and wish that English, as well 
As Scotch, will likewise pour in throngs, not only to 
grauty their curiosity with the sight of the Dublin 
Eahibition, but to eee with their own cyea what mar- 
vellous improverients are taking place in all quarters 
of Irclind. It assumes the aspect of a country starting 
into being—at all events, into social importance, Old 
things are passing away, and new thinga are taking 
their place. Railways now stretch across the length 
and breadth of the land-—railways that never maim or 
kill people—everywhere introducing habits of order, 
punctuahty, and dispatch. Never were there so few 
poor, We did net see any public begging during the 
fuur dass we were In Dublin. On the contrary, the 
strects were crowded with aa orderly and fashionable a 
population as can be secn at the west end of London, 
Literature, science, art, have made remarkable strides 
forward within these few years. Great numbers of 
the rurel inhabitants are scen pouring along towarde 
the outports, not a ‘melancholy band,’ but a very 
merry ones; for they seem sensibly that they aro 
hastening to linds where, vastly to their advantage, 
scope will be afforded for Cuge rough labours, At 
the same time, it is curious te note the corresponding 
mtroduetion of fresh blood, bringing English and Scotch 
habits. wealth, and all the well-known arts of civilised 
existence into practical operation. To such an inlet 
there can be now no step. What with stearsers and rail- 
ways, the land is opened up for the first tine to tourists 
and settlers of every Clans, free from risk or trouble, and 
atan insignificant expense [thins been mentioned, that 
Mr. P Koncy is onc of he leading magnates of the 
UExlubition, Roney, an Anyliciscd Trishunan, is # genius 
fitted for the times. Professionally connected with tho 
railway interest, he plank gigantic schemes of traffic. 































He it is who, lust saminer, devised and carried 
into practice the plans naw in operation in the transit 
from London to Kingstown. The last link of the chain 
of communication was the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway, with its wondrous tubular bridge. This 


without let or hinderance. In ar office on the quay at 
Kingstown, you can get a ticket which takes you 
straight on to London, to Edinburgh, or any interme. 
diate place you choose to name. In fact, the Channel 
is no longer & aca; it is for all purposes a ferry. The 
union between th» Britieh islands is complete. With 


phenomenon of } indreds of thousands of tourtats going 
to Ireland every summer—« quarter of a million, it is 
















» 1852—or that we shall all be one ‘kindred “anid 
shortly, political and sectarian divisions not- 
withstanding. That the Dublin Exhibition is to perform 
‘another and not unimportant act in this mighty social 
revolution, there can be little reason to doubt. Reader, 
if you have a t¥ifle in your pocket, and a little time at 
your command, go and see it; and so, besides amusing 
yourself, you will have the gratification of performing 
what should be deemed a very laudable act of public 
duty. Ww. G 





ALARMING INVASION, 


lw the autumn of 1842, Dr George Johnston, a well- 
known naturalist of Berwick-upon-Tweed, found, in the 
lake of Dunse Castle, in Berwickshire, a small water- 
plant previously unknown in this country. Specimens 
of the plant were sent to several botanists, and its 
appearance in Britain was duly noted in scientific 
publications ; but the interest in the vegetable stranger 
of a distant Scottish Iake soon died away, and the 
discovery was almost completely forgotten. The 
plant, however, was not one of those born to blush 
unseen. If it was not to be valued for its rarity, 
it had other properties which soon commanded the 
anxious attention of many. In 1847, Mise Kirby found 
itin England, in the reservoirs adjoining the Foxton 
Locks, on the canal near Market Harborough, in 
Leicestershire. It was growing closcly matted to- 
gether in great abundance, although it had never been 
observed there before, and the reservoirs had been 
carefully cleaned out only two years previous. Miss 
Kirby's re-discovery awakened the attention of 
botanists to the subject. Mr Babington, of Cam- 
bridge, published a description of the plant. naming 
it Anacharis Alsinastrum, Wer Johnston, the first 
discoverer, reading Mr Babington’s account, recog- 
nisged it na the neglected water-weed of Dunse Loeh; 
and going to Jook for it, found that it had travelled 
out of the loch, and was making ity way down the 
Whiteadder to join the Tweed. 

In the snime season, Mr Mitchell found it in the Lene, 
a tributary of the Trent, in Nottinghamshire, ‘growing 
in great profusion for a quarter of n mile in extent 5° 
and about the same time, it was also found ‘in dense 
misses and great abundance’ in the Watford Locks, 
Northamptonshire. In 1849, it made its first appear- 
ance in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, ‘forming very 
large submerged masses of a striking appearance,’ in 
the Trent and adjoining canals; in 1850, it was found 
‘in the greatest abundance’ near Rugby, in Warwick- 
shire; in 1861, it was discovered in the Ouse and 
Cam, near Cambridge 5 and in 1852, the general public, 
through the columns of the local press, learned some- 
thing of the alarming increase of the new water- weed. 

The diacovery of a new and decidedly exetic plant in 
large quantities and in various districts of the country, 
nearly at the same time, possesses more than a merely 
botanical interest. But when that plant, by its rapid 
increase, has materially interfered with inland may iga- 
tion and drainage, threatening to exert a most perni- 
cious influence on our water-communications, and on 
the large district termed the fen countrics, its history, 
nature, and habits, become questions of great social and 
economical importance. 

Only cightcen months after its discovery in the Trent, 
the Rey. W. M. Hind describes the anacharis as occupy- 
ing a much larger portion of the mver than when first 
noticed ; and adds, ‘in fact, it bids fair in- a short time 
to block up one of the two streams into which the Trent 
here divides.” A year after it was first noticed in the 
Cam at Cambridge, the river, at the backs of the 
colleges, was so blocked up, that extra horses had to 
be yoked to draw tho barges through the vegetable 
wines. A year after it was observed at Ely, the railway 
deek beeamo 20 completely choked with the weed, that 








crate mn ee 





boats could notentor till, sewer. i ot 
lifted out. At Roswoll Hill Pits, belo 
thing occurred in the entrance 
wherever tle plant has been noticed, ; 
be its tendency to choke up the mouthe: Gf docks, 


sluices, and narrow watcr-courses, impeding both navs-° 





gation and drainage. An experi engineer ‘and 
drainage official has calculated that, lest year, it 


impeded drainage in the fenny parts of Cambridge ,| 


and Huntingdonshire cquivalent to a rise of one foot 
in the outlet level. In many places, fishermen have 
discontinued setting long lines, becanse the ‘new 


weed’ either carries them away bodily or strips them | 


of baits and fish; the Rey. A. Bloxam writes, that 
its increase has been such as entirely to prevent the 


use of nets in the Trent between Repton and Castle | 


Donnington. Dr Johnston, writing last year, says: 
—‘As with you, so with us the weed is altering 
the character of the Whiteadder, and will require 
before long to be dealt with as we have dealt with 
savages in some places.’ To awimmers, it clings like 
‘seratch weed,’ and more than one bather haa been 
caught by it, entangled, drawn into deep water, and 
drowned. ‘the amusement of rowing, so popular among 
the Cambridge students, has becn materially interfered 
with, os a bundle of the weed will not only upset a 
hght, outrigger boat, but also prevent the rower from 
swimming to the bank. 

The anacharis may be casily recognised by its leaves 
growing in threes, round a slender stem. ‘The fenmen 
have already named it water-thyme, from a very slight 
resemblance it bears to that plant. It is of a deep green 
colour, grows under the surface of the water, and its 
round, semi-transparent stem, several feet in length, 
branches out irregularly, and is clothed throughout with 
whorls of Jeavea. It is by no means difficult to account 
for ita rapid increase. Atthough in this country it 
cannot proparate itself hy secd (a remarkable fact, which 
we phall presently more particularly advert to), yet 
every fragment of the stem is capable of becoming an 
independent plant, producmg roots and leaves, and 
extending itself indetinitely in every direction. And 
as these leaves are studded with minute teeth, which 
cause them to cling, and the stems are so very brittle, 
that whenever the plant is disturbed, pieces are broken 
off. the anacharis is evidently in an almost continual state 
of reproduction. Another singular peculiarity whi¢h 
mcreases its prolific property, is the fact that, unlike 
most other water-plants, it does not require to be rooted 
in the bottom or side of the river or canal it infests. 
It will actually grow, after having been cut, as it 
travels slowly down the stream. Myr Marshall, of Ely, 
to whom we are indebted for much information on this 
plant, saya: ‘The specific gravity of it is eo nearly that 
of water, that it is more disposed to sink than float; 
and the cut masses may be scen under water, either on 
or near the bottum, rolling over and over like woolpacks, 
chnging to everything they meet with, and accumu. 
lating, in great quantitics, at locks and bridges, and 
grounding in shallow water. Its mode of growth may 
be best seen in still and shallow waters, where it seems 
to spring first from the two sides and the bottom, meet- 
ing at length in the middle, and completely Alling up 
the watcr-course, as I have seen in some cases, almost 
to the exclusion of the water.’ 

Some botanists were at first inclined to believe that 
the new weed wag a native of Britain; but its extraor- 
dinary power of increase proves that it can have been 
only a very short time in this country. Even 
the absurd idea, that this extraordinary fecundity is a 
new property, lately acquired by the plant, how.is it 
that it 8o long escaped the notice of our botaniste? It 
is so very unlike any other of our British water-plante, 
that it could not possibly have been overlooked,* , Tp - 

* There is only one British 
boars the slightest Botanical resemblance to tt, 
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at 
plant, the Potamogeton denvem, that | 
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: Sasepets, water-bailiffa, millers, and others of a similar floated up the canals to h pratot and by 4 


alae, tt is quite new, and is generally termed by them | the med, ripened in America, might have gerigipeted 
ferriner”’ In fact, it is not even a European 
a all of the genus anacharia are natives of the New 


innumerable progeny. ae 
orld; and our identical ‘furriner’ js found no nearer 


It may be asked, how did the ‘furriner’ get 


tnie 


to Britain than the rivers of Canada, where it is known | the Cam, as that river has no connection with the { 


to American botanists as the Anacharis Nuttali, or the | great water-communication previously mentioned P The 
Udora Canadensis. True, ite almost simultaneous ap- | reply is simple. It was introduced there. In 1847, a. 
pearance in se many different localities, favours the idea | specimen from the Foxton Locks was planted in a tab 
of its being a native plant; but all those localities are | in the Cambridge Botanical Garden; and in 1848, thé 
reducible to two—namely, Dunse Loch, in Berwickshire, | late Mr Murray, the curator, planted a eprig of it in 
and the Foxton Locks, on the Union Canal, in Leices- | the Conduit stream that passes by the new garden, 





tershire. The great enigma is, how it found its way 
into Dunse Loch, Dr Johnston, however, acknowledges 
that several aquatic plants have been introduced into 
that very piece of water; and there ig every proba- 
bility of the anacharis being one of them. More, 
perhaps, might be said on this part of the subject; 
but as our knowledge of the plant’s history ia at 
present limited, we shall leave the puzzle to be solved 
by Time, who reveals, as well as conceals, many 
other secrets of greater importance. Except where 
specially introduced, all the Enghsh localitica of the | 
plant are in direct communication with Foxton Locks. 
Those locks are situated on U.> canal which connects 
Market Harborough with Leicester, and the rivers 
Welland and Soar with the Trent. The river Lene, | 
the locks at Watford, the canal near Rugby, and the | 
Oxford Canal, are all parts of the same extensive systen | 
of inland water-communication. All these pliecs may, 
therefore, be virtually regarded as hut one: tor a epriz 
of the anacharis would, in a short time, inoculate any | 
connected water-system from one end to the other, 
There is scarcely a spot in all England more favour: 
ably situated for spreading this mischievous plant 


placing, as is usual, a stick to mark the epot. In the 
following year the stick could not be found, tho plant 
having grown over it, and spread all over the ditch, 
From this place it ¢seaped by a waste-pipe acrosa the 
Trumpington Road, into the * Vicar's Brook,’ and from 
thence into the Cam. ‘In the ease of the Cam, then,’ 
says Mr Marshall, ‘we sco it proved to demonstration, 
tha, the short space of four ycara has been sufficient 
for onc small picee of the anacharia to multiply go as to 
impede hoth navigation and drainage.’ 

In the large, clear, swift-flowing rivers of America, 
the anacharis does not form the immense masses which 
untortunately characterise ite growth in Engiand, Pro- 
hably the slugvisl: nature of the English rivers and 
eanals, and the proat quantity of inorganie food supptied 
to the plants by the hime, and the decomposing animal 
and vegetable imatter our rivers contain, cause the 
ereatcr inerease and more rapid growth of the anacharis 
in this country. 

Like the brown rat, the Dlack beetle, and another 
little inseet we need not mention, the new water-weed 
has intruded muongst us, and there can be little doubt 
it has wise its footing good. Phe only question, then, 


through the English rivers and canals than Rueby, or | is, since it cannot be exterminated, what are the best 


the Watford Locks, near the Crick railway-station. 
These placea, situated at the height of 3850 fect above 
the sea, are close to the line of water-shed which divides 
England into the Valley of the Ouse on the cast, the 
Severn on the west, the ‘Trent on the north, and the 
Thames on the south. A few detached stems of this 
erratic pest could, from any of these places, enter the 
Severn through the Avon, the Thames through the 
Cherwell, the Nene above Northampton, the Ouse at 
Buckingham, the Welland at Market Harborough, the / 
Trent by the Anker, ‘fame, and Soar, trom the Soar 
the Witham could be entered by the Grantham Canal; 
and from thence by Lincoln, the important wita-courses | 


means of keeping it under? ‘This important considera. 
tion is now receiving the careful attention of botanists, 
engineers, canal proprictors, drainage conimissioners, 
andoth es. and the probable condition and limits of the 
plant during the ensuing summer are lucked forward 
to with ansions suterest, 


HONOUR AMONG 'PHIE VES, 

Titers is something very picturesque and romantic in 
the notions batat Che same time, to get aright idea of 
i, we must comsuder certain matters which many people 
are apt to overlook. “Phievin ja a particular line of 





that drain the fens of North Lincolughire could be | 
impregnated. Still more: when the weed hal travelled: 
as far down the ‘Prent ag ite junction with the Humber, 
the mumerous vessels ascendius: the qreat valley, cons | 
taining 4000 square iiles, drained by the Yorkshire | 
Ouse, would carry it up with them, and so inocutate 
that large river and its many tributaries. 

The plante of the genus anacharis, are what botanists | 
term diectous—that is, the mele and feinme flowers are 
found on separate individuals, and it is a noteworthy 
cireumstance, that no male plant has been found in 
either England or Scotland—they are every one females, 
This well-ascertained fact affords an almost positive 
proof, that only one stem or sced of a fernale plant wus 
the progenitor of all the anacharics in Britain, and also 
explains why it eannot be propagated by seed in this 


untry. 

peer conjecture, strictly within the limits of ! 
probability, may be ventured, respecting the introduc- 
tion of the plant into England. In Canada, logs of | 
timber are floated down the rivers in rafts for many 
miles before they reach the ship in which they arc 
conveyed to Europe. <A single sced of the anacharia | 
might have found its way into a crevice of a log, and 
thins, without losing its vitality, be brought to Eng- 
land. The great railway-works at and about Rugby 





1 isagrec, 





busines, and of course at has its own cireumsetances, 
and muse be conducted on tts own principles, and by its 
ownordles, AC partiership i it iy ii komme regpeeta, 
Strikingly different from oie in auy ether trade,  Sup- 
| 
1 


P pose, for jastance, that Messrs Atalt, Hops, & Co.—- 


there is moon ed to name the junior partners-~set 


up @ brewers: well, they wish all mankind to know 


_that they, the sad Malt, Hops, & Co, bave cutered 


into & combination to brew beer. Phey announce it 
and advertise it in every possible way; but they will 
never think of disembiing the faet--that their object js 
to get money, and divide it. They are honourable men; 
aud neither of them has the jcast idea that the other 
would cheat him. Nor are they, in fact, likely to 
‘The mild suavity of “Mr Malt, and the dry 
austerity of Mr Uopa, set cach other off like the auta- 
ponist caloura; and there would be little chance of a 
quarrel, even if cach did not kuow that he could not 
get en at all without the other; but, nevertheless, if 
you look closely into their affairs, and their iron- 
safe, you will find that they severally signed, soalcd, 
and delivercd- being first duly stamped—cortain 
solcron and prolix articles of partnership, drawn by 0 


romana 


i 
i 
i 





P stadiouly 


Ngeances and purposes of their confederacy — 


’ geciting who they are, and what they sre after; -and 


1) making this‘ as plain as it can be made, by describing 


“the course which they are t) pursue in every case 
that can be anticipated. And they know—and every- 
body knows—that if, notwithstanding its improbability, 
there should be a quarrel, these articles will burst out, 
and blaze wp under the noses of chancellors and vice- 
chancellors, chief-justices and judges, and, above all, 
the reporters; and that go all the articles, and all the 
dispute, and all about it—the truth, the whole truth, 
and everything but the truth—will be served up 
with their beer to all the consumers of Malt and Hopa’s 
Entire, and all the world beside. And a very nice way 
of doing business this is for honest men; but one secs 
at once that it would not do for thieves. 

There is anothor thing also to be considered—namely, 
that if a quarrcl should take place between fair traders, 
one of them cannot say to the other, either in plain 
terms, or in the most courteous and distant method of 
hinting: ‘My good friend, if I see rcason to suspect 
you of playing me false to the amount of one penny, I 
will take gure to have you hanged at the next seasions ;’ 
and the ae could not, with his hand on his heart, 
and his’ honour on his lips, be mentally growling: 
‘Then £’ll be before you.’ 

All/thia is very plain; but my principal object is 

the reader's attention to what is equally true, 

Those who have given any 

tion to the felonia) department ot’ history, need 

be told that thieves (that is, those more eminent 
ofes who have had any pretence for talking of their 
Honour, and have been under any great temptation to 
compromise it) have been, for the most part, singular 
persons. J donot mean men of great talents or wisdom, 
for sumetimes the contrary has been very remarkably 
the case. But though such a man may be a fool, yet, in 
some reapects, and with regard to some functions of the 
brain or fingers, he may be a clever one; and this 
mixed character may make him all the more interesting 
to look at, and the more difficult to deal with. And is 
it not probable that when any number of such persous 
form a union, and agree to act more or Jess in concert 
with each other, they will do business in an out-of-the- 
way manner?—and this particularly as regards two 
points: first, as to the odd and unexpectable things 
which they will jeintly and severally do, and which are 
only to be accounted for by a radical want of common 
sense; and, secondly, as to the unbounded confidence 
which they must, from time te time, place in each other, 
and without which their business could not go on at all. 

The eubject generally, and these remarks in parti- 
cular, are, I think, illustrated by a story which I lately 
met with, and which certainly might, in the hands of 
some of our modern writers, be worked up into a 
three-volume novel. I aim at nothing of the sort, but 
scrupulously adhere to, while I abridge, my matter-of- 
fact authority ; my object being, not to invent strange 
things, but to invite the reader to observe the strange- 
nega of things which really happened, and to illustrate 
the familiar words which I have placed at the head of 
this paper. 

Once upon a time, there were three men lividfg in 
London. They had been previously associated in 


{/vvarious rchberies; but we ghall have quite enough of 


their history if we say nothing of what happened before 


i Saturday tho 5th December 1763. On that day, John 





’ 
of the same nobler 
the house of vane 
livery-servant, and subsequently Bag eee 
ag a cheesemonger in Ratcliffe Highway, waa, 
chandler’s shop and coal-cellar in the New 4 
Holborn. In a room which Lord Harrington usally’ -} 
oceupied, and which was called his study, there wasa } 
bureau which had excited the curiosity and cupidity of 
John Wesket; and during the year and a half that he | 
had been in his lordship’s service, he had, from time to 
time, outstepped his office of porter, by bringing letters, 
and coming on other pretences, into the room when his 
lordship was there, and the bureau open. By these 
means, he came to have a considerable knowledge of the 
internal arrangements of this piece of furni in 
which, a8 he rightly judged, his lordship kept his 
money and other valuables. It is almost unnecessary 
to add, that he had long made up hia mind to plunder’ 
it, when, on that same Saturday, the 5th of December 
1768, he was informed by Mr Bevel, my lord’s steward, 
that money had been reccived to pay bills. It is but 
justice to the steward, who thus put the match to a 
train of ill consequences, to say, that he seems to have 
done it quite innocently. When questioned afterwards, 
he stated that his motive was to assure the porter, that 
he would take care that the tradesmen should come to 
the house to be paid, and to put him on the alert to 
claim his perquisites as they were going away with 
their money in their pockets; and this does not seem 
to have been doubted for a moment by anybody. 

But though innocently given, this information nata- 
rally suggested to Wesket that a fit time for executing 
his purpose had arrived. He immediately communi- 
cated with Bradley. It was an Opera-night. Lord 
and Lady Harrington would be there; Wesket would 
admit his accomplice during their absence, and secrete 
him until they should have returned and retired to 
rest, Accordingly, about cight o'clock Bradley arrived, 
and was admitted by Weskct, who, to secure him from 
observation, locked him up in his own bedrogm, receiv- 
ing from him the brace of pistols and tinder-box which 
he had directed him to bring, and giving him a bottle 
of rum to amuse hig solitude. ‘The pistols were pro- 
vided, it may be presumed, for self-defence in case of 
detection, and the tinder-box was to be left behind, to 
convey an idea that the robbery had been committed 
by a stranger. 

Between ong and two o'clock, Wesket came to tell 
his imprisoned friend that all was still, and they might 
procecd to business, Accordingly, they first went into 
the kitchen, where Wesket shewed Bradley ‘a very 
high window which opened with a pulley and string, 
telling hiin that must be his way out when the business 
was done,’ ‘This seems as if Bradley, tho he had 
at one time been in the service of Lord Harrington 
(perhaps in some other residence), was not acquainted 
with the house in the Stable-yard; and the idea is 
confirmed by my authority, which adde, with great 
simplicity: ‘To this Bradley objected for a very good 
reason—because he did not know where he should 
come when he had got out of the window.’ Nothing 
could have been wiser or more philosophical; and 
happy would it have been for John Bradley if he hed 
carricd out his consideration far, very far ee the 
limite of Westminster, or even of the wide, wide 
itself. Instead of this, however, he suggested ‘that 
the purpose intended might be answered without 
trouble or risk; and immediately pulling otf his shots, 
which were dirty, he made the mark of his foot upon. 
the dresser, which it was necessary to mount to get at | 
the window, and then he daubed the window and ‘the 
wall, to make it appear that somebody with dirty feet~ 


Bi 


had got out of it.’ 








pan 
a note of Messrs Drummond for L.50; a draft of Mr 
Compton’s of Derby on Bracey & Co. for 1.200; two 
round tin cases, of the size of a guinea, and about six 
inches long, filled with guineas; a rich gold snuff-box | 


enamelled red; another enamelled blue; a square gol: 
snuff-box, of curious workmanship; a repeating watch 
in a transparent case, and a diamond hasp gold chain 
and seal; an antique seal set in gold; a silver mk- 
standish—the whole valued at upwards of- 1.3000.’ 
A later account says 1.2000; and adds, what is ma- 
terial, that among the plunder, probably in one of 
the pocket-books, there were two Bank-of- England 
notes—one for L.100, and the other for L.30. 

This was a curious position. Heie were two 
rogues in quict possession of at least L.2000 worth 
of property, which was, from its nature, and in pro- 
portion to its value, remarkably portable, divisible, 
and corcealable. Did it ever -ccur to them to creep 
back to Wesket’s room, make a rough division, such ns 
might have been arranged in a few miuutes between 
friends, and then let Bradley go back to his lodgings, 
and bemoan to his landlord, Cooyx r, who had promised 
to sit up for him, that some untortunate necident had 
frustrated their design? On the contrary, Weskct 
handed over the whole of the plunder to Bradley, Ict 
him out at the front-door, and, what is moice—what 
some readers may think to have been quite necdless— 
requested that he might not ace anything of him for 
a fortnight or three weeks. Having done this, and 
leaving the door wide open, John Weskct went to qd. 

If it might be thought that the two rogues were under 
a temptation to cheat the third, certainly that one who 
was now the sole trustee of the spoil was under a doubly 
strong temptation to cheat both his associates. He had 
nothing to do (in fact, he could do notling—the question 
was only ono of, direction) but walk off, He knew the 
town, and had travelicd abroad, and was quite ready, 
as we shall see, to start on a foreign trip for a much 
smaller consideration than he then had in Ins pockets 
But he does not seem to have though: of such a thing. 
My authority says, with bricf simplicity: * Bradley 
made the best of his way [a nice way 1t must have 
been, somewhere about two o'clock on 4 December 
morning, ninety years ago} to Covper’s hous, having | 
desired him to sit up for him.’ 

You may imagine the anxiety of thas lonely watcher in 
|| his little solitary coal-shed, and the nervous atutencss 
| with which he heard the footfall of every passenger, 





not without speculating whether it was Joba Bradley, 
or an officer to let him know that John Bradley was in 
a fair way to be henged and himself too. \.u may, I say, 
imagine this, and very natura'ly too; bus it 1s mere 
imagination. All that Bradley learned when he got to 
his lodgings (and how he learned that docs not appear) 
was, that Mr Cooper was ‘notat home.’ The informa- 
tion, however he got it, must have somewhat startled 
him. If he had lived in the days belonging to the 
Arabian Nights, he would probably have dashed his 
turban on the ground, beaten his head and torn his 
and shricked: ‘O faithless James Cooper !-~O 
wretched John Bradley !’ till he had roused the neigh- , 
beurheod, and even disturbed the watch. But morc 
discretion might be expected from a London house- 
breaker in the eighteenth century ; and, at all events, , 
my business is merely to say what Bradicy did, not to 
speculate on what he might have done. His atraight- 
forward unsophisticated mind seems, ‘or the time, to 
have entertained only the single idea of finding James 





i must larson r 
wever, just stepped in (of 
would be hard if a man whoeo business it was't6- 

into other people’s houses, could be kept out of his 

and relieved himaelf of his rarc and w 

that he was anxious to dives’ himeelf of all that an, | 
suspicious, and to put all that was valuable in a eae’ 
place. But then, again, would his lodging be « axfe"] 
place? Suppose he stayed by to guard it, and Wi 

whom he had just left, should have boen detected, 
have tried to save hia own neck by sending the hue ; 
and cry after him to Turnstile. Suppose he went away . 
and left it, and Cooper came home and found it, and 
made off with it. Suppose—but really, reader, we shall 
make wv tedious «tory of itif Ido uot put a stop te your 
suppositions (which I cannot help overhearing), by 
reminding you, that my object in detailing tha proveed- 
ings of these rogues is to show that they did not ret 
ac. ording to common sense; and therefore, how aro you 
(I daresay, from your having got so far in my story, 

a yery sensible person) to anticipate their course of, 
action ¢ Impossible: be content with the mere facts, to 
whicn f scruprlously adhere, and which you may, if you 
hke, pick out, and put together, fram the Gentleman's 
Magazm for the years 1768, 1764, ard 1765. 

According to my bricf and simple authority, Bradiey, 
not finding Cooper at tome, ‘went about in acarch of 
him.’ Now here, without any colouring from imagina- 
tion, the portrait of truth is strange cnough, Tmagine 
‘alow, thin-taced pale nian, somewhat pitted with the 
stuul-pox, and slender, his eyes sore or inflamed, and a 
large tumour on hig hand,’ with the great pocket-book, 
and the little pocket-book, and the tin boxes of guincas, 
and the tice gold anuff-boxes, and gold repeater with 
diamond hasp, and the silver standish, and the brace of 
pistols. and nobody knows what beside, in his pockets, 
setting forth at such a time and place on such an | 
expedition— such a ramble in search of a wild-flower. 

The + arch, however, was unsuccessful; though it was | 
not uncl near four o'clock that he again reached Turn- 
stile, Still, the farthless Cooper was absent, and again 
the indefatigable Bradley set out in search of him. 
But this terme he divested himasclt of hia load. Either 
to shew that lie could have done so before, or, one 
woukl almost think, to shew that he could do gome- 
thing quite ag abaurd as he then did, he ‘deposited the 
treasure which he had carried about the street all night, 
ana kand of shed in the yard under no lock. ‘Thus 
reheved, and true to his search after Cooper, he ‘went 
out agan to seek Dim, and dy a cident met him near 
Yonple Bar’ Did not they recognise cach other by a 
alent vod and wink; and, lest they should be for a 
moment seen together, flit hastily by different dark 
byways to the rendezvous in Turnstile? No such 
thing: ‘they © nt both to a night-house, whero they 
sat drinking toyzether till it waa Jight;’ leaving the 
guineas and gold snuff-boxes to take care of themselven 
mn the coal-pshed. At length, however, they reached 
home, mmedately burned such part of the plunder aa 
consisted of ‘negotiable notes and bills of private Re 
sons,’ and put all the rest of the spoil into a box, which 
they buried in the cellar. \ 

Now, let us inquire aftcr Jolin Wesket, who had so 
confidingly sone to las bed in the Stable-yard, after 
letting out lus friend Bradley. V'efore eight o'clock an 
the Sunday morning, as a maid-servant of Lord Har- 
rington’s Louschold ‘was laying the fire in the steward’a 




























| chesen o’cack, Lord Harrington catered his study, and 








room, Wesket came to the door, and asked her if she 
had let in an old man, who used to be frequently about 
the house. She said, no; but that the door was wide 
vpen when she came down stairs. Upon which he 
turned away,’ swearing and pretending to wonder ‘ who 
could go and k ‘eg the door open.’ Between ten and 











emmiedlately perceived that the bureau.had been broken 
! Inquiry was of course set.on foot as to the way 
See rich the robber had entered. The kitchen window, 
still open, with the dirt aboot it, and the dresser with 
_ the shoe-marka, were obvious, and all very well so far 
as they went; but unfortunately for the thieves, those 
who conducted the search having—as Mr Oldbuck 
wished to have in treasure-secking—fair daylight and 
their own good consciences to befriend them, were able 
to carry out John Bradley's line of reasoning one step 
further than he had been able to do in his midnight 
roguery. He was aware that if he went out of the 
very high window with the pulley and string, he should 
infallibly go somewhere—for he was philosopher cnough 
to know, that if a thing was to be at all, it must be in 
a place—but he did not know where. The searchers 
saw plainly, that the place in question was ‘cnelosed 
with a wall about five feet high, and the top of the wall 
was overgrown with moas, so that if anybody had got 
over it, a mark must have been seen; the appearance, 
therefore, of dirt about the window, and its being open, 
only confirmed the notion that the robbery must have 
been committed by a servant.’ 
Another circumstance, trifling in itself, but worthy 
of observation in our view of the case, tended to con- 
firm thia opinion. ‘A little box of tovls, that was kept 
in a place where all the servants had access to it, was 
searched, and a gimlect and chisel were found that 
exactly answered the marks,” Ft is not surprising that, 
having to set to work on rather short notice, Jolin 
Wesket should lave availed himsclf of these tools; but 
that he should have so immediately restored them, as 
if he had been anxious to have them in their proper 
place, ready to be found and fitted, is rather surprising. 
On the other side, however, the steward’s suspicion, 
grounded perhaps on his recollection of the tufurmation 
which he had innocently given to the porter the day 
before, induced him to step down to the lodge. and tuke 
a look at Wesket’s shoes, But they were clean, and 
we may hope that good Mr Bevel’s mind was relieved. 
However, appearances were so strong, thet Lord Har- 
Yington ‘seat for Mr Spinnage, a justice of peace, to 
examine the servants ;) but nothing came out sufficient 
to authorise a charge against anybody. In Wesket's 
box, there was found 2 dripking-horn, containing sixteen 
guineas, The amount seems to have excited sume sure 
prise. Ie necounted for the moucy as wages; and we. 
who know more than my lord and Mr Spinnage knew, 
or were likely to learn, have no suspicion that the 
guineas, however he had come py them, had anything 
tu do with the matter which th ere inguiving about. 


.} 
We know, too, how'*® . ears for them to find 


~ ow, 
in this line of investiga’ Ore are prepa. ad to ear 
of its being abandoned Aut having led to any 
discovery. : 

Probably suspicion was not oxtinet : at anyrate, “not 
Jong afterwards,’ the porter was turned away tor route 
reason or other. He was now his own master, might 
go where he pleased, and see whom he pleased; and we 
night suppose that the first thing that he would do 
would be to look for John Bradley, with whom he does 
not appear to have had any communication since they 
pee in the Stable-yard. But how long it was after 
his discharge before they met does not appear; and 
then it scome to have been by mere accident. Bradley 
being in the gallery of the playhouse, eaw Wesket in 
one of the side-boxes, and contriving to meet him as 
he came out, they went together to a house in the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, There at leisure, and appa- 
rently in a friendly and philusophical spirit, they talked 
over their affuirs. ‘Wesket said everything was safe, 
Jmeaning that the inquiry had ended in nothing, aud 
wa, Maflcd with Bradley's account of the things.’ 

A“Gicy do not appear to have had any ‘articles, we 
cannot tell precisely for what part of the business cach 
partmer was specially responsible; but it accms that 














‘ after this they met several times, when Weskot bigmed, 
Bradley for not putting off the banknotes: Bradiey 
then proposed to go abroad. with them. having: bees 
abroad before; but Wesket telling him thag my font 
was well known at all the courte im Erurope, he deber- 
mined to carry them to Chester Fair’—a t 
which shewe that they either had not been,. or 
not mean to be, in a hurry, for the notes were stolen 
on the 5th of December; and my authority proceeds: | 
‘To Chester, therefore, he went at the Midsummer fair 
of 1764; and, pretending to be a young trader, 
bought some linen of the Irish factors, and 
both his bank-notes, taking linen and cash, and bills 
on persons in London in exchange. The bille they got 
accepted and paid, and had now reason to think them- 
selves safe beyond a possibility of detection, if they did 
not betray each other.’ 

‘They seem to have shewn no disposition to do this. 
Wesket’s confidence in Bradley was undiminished 
when he sent him with the bank-notes to Chester, and 
Bradley’s honour was unsullied when he brought back 
the proceeds; but, notwithstanding this, they were, as 
my «uthority proceeds to relate, ‘discovered by an 
accident so remarkable, that it would probably have 
been blanied as exceeding probability if it had been 
made an incident in a novel” Sometime after the 
robbery—indeed, it is said to have been after Wesket’s 
discharge, and it sccms to have been after he had begun 
to spend his ill-gotten wealth—a gentleman who had 
casually met 2 woman of ill character in the street, was 
told by her, in the course of conversation, that she had 
been brought into her unhappy circumstances by the 
man who had been porter at Lord Harrington’s at the 
time of the niuch-talked of robbery, aud who had pro- 
mised her marriage. Some cireuinstanees which she 
atated respecting Wesket's mode of dressing and living, 
led the gentleman to think that it would be proper for 
her to tell her story to Sir John Fielding. ‘Yo this she 
made no objection, and, when examined by that magia. 
trate, freely stuted that she first becaine acquainted 
with Weeket aiter his quitting Lord Harrington’s 
service; that, until within a mouth, she had lived with 
him as his wife, under a promise that he would make 
her so, and that she still went by his name. She 
gave some acconnt of his associates, and put into the 
hands of the justice some letters which she had received 
froin his associates while she lived with him; among 
then was one from Dradley. She stated also, that 
she lind very dately secn siaty guineas in Wesket's 
possession, 

On this information, Wesket wag apprehended, and, 
sure chough, sixty Guineas were found in his possession, 
and he could not give any very satisfactory account of 
the way in which he came by them. At the same time, 
there wes nothing to justify lis detention, and he was 
discharged. Sometime after, however, another line of 
inquny opened, Lord Harrington happened to have 
an cvuet description of the 1.30 bank-note which had 
been stolen, and he had advertised the particulars ; 
but it was not until three-quarters of a year after the 
robbery, and of course long after the note had beem . 
paswd at Chester Fair, that lie reaped any advantage 
from this measure. On the 6th of September, the L.80 
note found its way back to the Bank of England. This 
led to its being traced through a variety of’ hands to 
one Smith, a merchant of Liverpool, who stated that 
he had received it from Mr Beath, a linen-factor of 
Newry. When applied to, Mr Beath said that be had 
received it at Chester Fair from a person who calied 
himsclf John Walker, of London. 

Still, nobody seems to have suspected that this J 
Walker was John Bradley. It does not appear that 
inquired of the women, who professed to know Bradley, 
how far the personal peactipsce of Walker, which Mr 
Beath gave (and which we have forestalled, in ander “to 
give the reader a clearer idea of the person who went 
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Cooper), would suit her aequaint- 
had, ae my authority judiciously 
ee have taken a nearer way to their 

But,’ i¢ continues, ‘on the contrary, Mr Bevel 
eet out for Chester, to inquire where Walker had 
lodged, and by what carriage the cloth he bought had 
been sent to town, and how it was directed.’ He esac- 
ceeded in’ discovering that the so-called Walker had 
lodged with one Rippington, a shoemaker; but was 
disconcerted by learning, that he had left the place in 
a postchaise, taking the linen with him. He found, 
however, that the posthoy who had driven the first 
stage, from Chester to Whitworth, had brought back a 
letter from Walker to Rippington, requesting that a 
pocket-book which he had left behind the looking- 
glass might be sent, ‘directed to John Walker, tu be 
left at the Blossoms Inn till called for.’ No such 
book was to be found; and we may suppose that the 
letter was only written to inspire confidence in the 
reality and respectability of John Walker. One thing, 
however, is certain and important, that this tetter of 
John Walker was in the handwriting of Joln Bradley; 
and one can only suppose that it was owing to some 


“fewth to seek J 
ete," Ft 


fear on his part that he had committed hinisclt, that . 


Mr Rippington soon after received a second Ictter on 
the subject. This came fron, London, and as from a 
friend of Walker, stating that the book had not come 
to hand, desiring Rippington to send it, and to advise 
by a letter directed to Mr Davies at St Cloment’s 
Coffee-houze in the Strand. 

This letter, Rippington gave to Bevel, and Bevel to 
Justice Ficlding. We found that the master of the 
coffee-house liad already received the letter directed to 
Davies; and he ordered him to detain anybody who 
should come for it. But nobody did come for it, and 
8o nobody was the wiser. The letter to which it was 
an answer was, however, compared with those furnished 
by the woman, and it was clearly in Bradley’s hand- 
writing. Search had been previously made for him, 
but without success. JHlis father and other relations 
were now exanined, and three points were made out: 
first, that the personal description of Walker and 
Bradley agreed exactly; secondly, that Bradley had 
been at Chester Fair ; thirdly, that he lodged at Cooper's 
in Turnatile. Upon this, Cooper was gent for, who 
acknowledged that Bradley had lodged an his house, 
but affirmed that he had left it about six weeks before, 
taking nothing with him, and adding that he did nat 
know where he was gone to. ‘Upon this, Bradley was 
publicly advertised, handbilis were disperset all over 
the kingdom, persons planted at all the ale-houses he 
used to frequent, and every other methud used to 
discover and apprehend him.” 

These vigorous measures, though not immediately 
successful in the capture of Bradley, led to one very 
important consequence. The jnatter was of course 
talked of in ‘the ale-houses he used to frequent,’ and 
all others ; and in one of them ‘one Bradshaw, « coach- 
man, who drives a job at Gerard’s Hall Inn,’ said 
that he had got a large chest belonging t Bradley in 
his hayleft. Information of this was given hy one of 
the company; and the coachman and the cheat were 
both eent for. 
linen bought at Chester ; and the coachman stated that 
he had brought it about six weeks before from Cooper's, 
in Turnstile. On this, Cooper was re-examined ; and 
being confronted with the coachman, confessed, in con- 
tradiction of hie former statement, that he had known 
of the removal of the chest to Gerard’s Hall Jun. On 
this, he was threatened with committal; and having 
said A, he was soon forced to say B, and to confess 
that Wesket and Bradley had committed the robbery, 
and that be knew of their intention and their plan 
beforehand. ‘He added, that the booty had been buried 
in his cetlar, where some part of it still remained. The 
cellar wae then searched, and the gold snuff-boxes 


The latter was found to contain the ; 
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jand the unfortunate are alike under 










and several other things ‘were found’ "th short, fear- 
ing that he was in danger of belui’ aotioipated, 


John Bradley turned king's evidence, Gooper: was 
‘transported, and Wesket hanged. oe mood g 





LOCAL IMPRESSIONS. 


Pernars no more beautiful passage could be cite 
from any historian, than Xenophon’s description’ f. 
the feelings of those whose memorable retreat he had” 
himself led—the remnant of the renowned Ten Thou-,: 
sand. After all their danger, after all their escapes,” 
they at length reached the summit of a sacred moun, 
tain, and the sea broke upon their sight, Uttering a. 
shout of joy, they dashed off their bucklers, and rushed’ 
wildly on. Some laughed with delight, others wept 
aloud in the fulness of their hearts; while mang, 
falling on their knees, blessed the ocean ‘across whose 
blue waters, like floating sca-birds, the memorials of 
tliir happy homes came and fined their weary souls.’ 
There are few, if indeed any, who cannot sympathise 
with their fectings, though they are best understood by 
those who have watched the waves, and felt the breezes 
which have beon wafted from a home from which they 
have been long and tar away, and to whieh return 
secs more than duubtfal, 

The strength and constancy of local attachment has 
been proved in every situation in hfe. The successful 
its influence. 
How often do those, surrounded by all that can interest 
and excite, pine after their early homer, lonely and 
aceluded though they be; and. amidst the cares of life, 
how does the troubled spirit look buck to the haunts 
of former «lays —the patha so often trod, the song of 
birds amidst the old familiar trees, and the wild- 
flowers heedlesaly gathered in childish sport! Though 
these are but trifies, they are among the dearest 
treasures of memory. 

There are so many associations with the seenes we 
love, that, after along absence, even the addition of an 
embellishment, or the removal of a defeet, is seon with 
some degree of pain, We ean well enter into the feolings 
of Chalmers, when he went on a visit to his father’s 


j house, where everything brought back the memory of 


carly days. Ff proceeded to the munee,’ he snys. 
remarked that the laree gate laboured under its wonted 
difflenity of opening; and this circumstance brought 
the olden time with a gush of tenderness.” A word, 
an allusion, may briny hac« to the mind the most vivid 
local impressions, Dr Rusk, of Philadelphia, mentions, 
in one of his introductory Jectures, that while at school 
in Cecil county, in Maryland, if waa a favourite amuse- 
ment with hin and his school-fellows on holidays, to go 
into the field belonging: to a neighbouring farmer, to 
sce an eagle’s pest, and to watch her at the time of 
incubation, The daughter of the farmer used some- 
times to accompany them. After some years had 
pareed, the fittle girl grew up and marricd, and, as it 
happened, settled in Philadelphia. A change, too, 
had come over the school-boy, when she and Dr Rusk, 
now a tnedical practitioner, met again. In their chance 
interviews, thase carly seencs were often reverted to—~ . 
the pleasant walks, the romantic paths, and, above all, 
the eagle's nest in her father’s field. Forty years and 
more had gone since those merry days, when he was 
called ou as a physician to visit her. She was in the 
lowest stage of a typhus fever at the time. As Dr 
Rusk entered the room, he caught her eye, and he said 
in a cheerful tone: ‘The cagle’s nest!’ e was unable 
to speak, but, he had touched the right chord. She 
seized his hai while her countenance expressed all 
the emotions which he had awakened—the home of her 











Far recollection, and produced 
From that moment, the complaint took a frrourahle 
turn, and she recovered. So possessed was sho with 
tl the conviction that these magic worde had effected her 
cure, that her first salutation to Dr Rusk ever after 
was: ‘The eagle’s nest!’ 

Dr Rusk mentions another striking case, in which 
a vivid recollection of home was suddenly awakened, 
by which an immediate physical effect was produced. 
It was that of an old African slave, who had been 
absent from his country for fifty years. His long 
course of slavery had induced a torpidity of mind and 
body. With his master’s permission, he went to see a 
lion, which was conducted as a show through the state 
of New Jersey. The effect was instantaneous. The 
ght of the animal which he had been accustomed to 
ace in his native country brought back all its agsocia- 
tions. Home, friends, and liberty, burst at oncc upon 
his recollection. The effect was truly marvellous. 
Mind and body at once relaxed, and he vented his 
feelings by jumping, dancing, and the most vehement 
acclamations. Dr Brown thinks it is the presence of 
part of the reality which awakena such vivid impres- 
sions, and brings the whole before the mind. The plans 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds were at one time completcly 
upset by a casual circumstance, which secms to accord 
with Dr Brown’s theory. He had gone abruad for 
professional study, and lad been absent from England 
for three years, when it chanced that he heard an Eng- 
lish air, which the manager of a theatre had selected 
in compliment to him and his companions. It happened 
to be one which was so popular before he left London, 
that go where he would he heard it—in the theatres, in 
private companies, in the public streets, stilk he was 
sure to hear it. We had never heard it since. He felt 
a strange emotion ns he listened. The home he had 
left, the friends he loved, the soeicty whieh be had 
enjoyed, all seemed to urge his return, and he set out 
immediately for England. Nothing, indeed, brings us 
vack to former days more instantly than old familiar 
sounds. We all know what uncontrollable feclings have 
been excited by the Aanz des Vaches, and the sound 
of the Scottish prpes. Kyen the sounds that float 
through the air, ‘waked by no minstrel’s hand,’ assume 
the tones of some inclody from home. While on the 
wide seus, sailors frequently think they hear their 
village bells; and the author of Lothen, mentions hear- 
ing the chimes from his native village while travelling 
through the desert. Simple objects are invariably 
those which awaken the most tender recollections ; 
nay, their very insignificance, under some circum- 
stances, enhances their effect. ‘Whilst we were at 
dinner,’ says Captain King, ‘in thia miserable hut, on 
the banks of the river Awatska—tlw yucsts of a people 
with whoso cxistence wo had before been scarce 
acquainted, and at the catreniity of the habitable globe 
-—a solitary half-worn pewter spoon, whose shupe was 
familiar to us, attracted our attention ; and on exami- 
nation, we found it stamped ou the back with the word 
London. I cannot pass over this circumstance in 
silence, out of gratitude for the many pleasant thoughts, 
the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances it excited 
in us!’ We aro told of a visit which Johnson paid not 
long before his death, which gave him infinite delight— 
it was to a hollow tree at Lichfleld, of which he had 
been fond in his boyish days. 
_ Macaulay, in speaking of local attachment, says, that 
it is generally found strongest in great minds. He quotes 
from Lord Clive’s letters to shew how, in the scenes of 
excitement and grandcur, his heart yearned after home. 
‘IfT should be so far blest,’ he says, ‘aa to revisit again 
my own country, but more capecially Manchester, the 
| eentre of all my wishes, all that 1 could hope for or 
Geaivo would bo presented before me in ono view. He 












































































‘The daily seeing the lands 
possessed, and which had passed ‘int 

, filled his young brain with 
and projects. One bright summer day, the boy, 





just seven years old, lay on the bank of the rivulet 


which flows through the old domain of his honse to 
join the Isis; there—at threeacore-and-ten years later, 
he told the tale—rose on his mind a scheme, which, 
through all the turne of his eventful career, was never 
abandoned: he would recover the estate which had 
belonged to his father—he would be Hastings of Dayles- 
ford. When, under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions 
of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares of war, 
finance, and legislation, atill pointed to Daylesford ; 
and when his long public life, so singularly chequered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at 
length closed for ever, it was to Daylesford he retired 
to die.’ It is, indeed, most affecting to see the home 
which has been hallowed by affection, and endeared 
by the earliest recollections, pasa into the hands of 
strangers. Poor Cowper, in his youth, had this to 
lament: it had never occurred to him that the glebe 
where his father lived belonged to the parish rectory 
he held, and was not his own property; the sorrow 
he felt when he found it was about to be inhabited 
hy another, is so affectingly touched on by himself, that 
it should be given in no other words: ‘ There was neither 
tree, nor gate, nor stile in all that country, to which I 
did not feel a relation; and the house itself I preferred 
tua palace. Iwas sent for from London to attend my 
father in his last illness, and he died just before I 
arrived; then, and not till then, I fli for the first time 
that I and my native place were disunited for ever. I 
sighed a long adieu to fields and woods from which I 
onee thought 1 should never be parted, and was at no 
time so sensible of their beauties, as just when I left 
them all behind me, to return no more.’ 

The early haunts of imaginative persons influence to 
a great degree their delightful reveries—the solitude in 
which fancy had full sway—the woods, where the muses 
were first heard—the streams, from whose pure foun- 
tains inspiration was first imbibed, are worth all the 
fame and fortune that later years can glean. It has 
been told, and on good authority, that when the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley was an old man, after he had been 
governor-general of India, and had filled one of the 
highest ministerial offices in England, he one day went 
to the New Forest. Sixty yeara had elapsed since he 
had been last there, but its scenes were never to be 
forgotten. It was there he had met one whom he 
had passionately loved, one who had fondly returned 
his affection, and who had died in the brightness of 
her youth. The lustre and activity of a long life were 
forgotten in the dearer recollections associated with the 
scenes of these curly loves; every morning he drove 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the abode where 
they had been domesticated, and there, alighting from 
his carriage, he would wander through all the paths 
they used to tread, to feel too deeply that ‘ambition 
is no cure for love.’ 

Ward tells us, that the Hindoos are stro attached 
to their homesteads. Though the head of the famil 
he employed in a distant part of the country, 
the homesteads be almost in ruina, they cling ‘#till to 
the family inheritance with a fondness bordering on 
superstition. Tempted by the intense love of home, 
soldiera and sailors have often deserted, romning fearful 
risk of detection, which indeed they do not often escape, 
Criminals, in their longings after home, have ventured 
from the placcs where they sought concealment, and 
have thus fallen into the hands of justice. Governor ' 
Wall, after he had been indicted for murder, and appre- 
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Rete, contrived fo tnt Sia to the continent, 
remained for niany "years. of the time he 
‘ dyent at Naples -where he was received into the best 
society, and treated with great kindness: a longing to 
visit home, however, indaced him to forego the advan- 


tages of security and social intercourse, and he returned 
at all risks. Here he lingered under a fictitious name, 


and in utter seclusion. At length, wearied with the 
constant restraint and loneliness, and buoying him- 
self up with hopes of an acquittal, he gave himself up. 
He was tried for murder, found guilty, and condemned 
—his last days were spent in a dungeon—and he died 
by the hands of the common executioner. 

In the heart-yearnings after home, the health often 
gives way, fatal symptoms come op, and death ensues, 
Thia melancholy disease, known as the mal du pays, has 
been so common among the Swiss and Highland soldiers, 
as to favour tho belief that its attacks were confined 
to the natives of mountainous districts; but it ig an 
ascertained fact, that the discase has occurred among 
the conscripts in the French urmy, whose homes had 
been in towne. Mr Dunlop mentions the case of a 
London pickpocket who was labouring under it at the 
hulks. Female servants who had left their rustic 
homes and occupations, to seck for service in Paris, 
have been found in the hospitals of that city labouring 
under the mal du pays. Sailors, during lengtheued and 
unfortunate voyages, have suffered sevcrely from the 
complaint. When homeward bound—at the very 
moment when their fondest hopes appeared realised-— 
when just about to revisit home, and to enjoy the 
long desired meeting with friends—they were again 
pressed into the service, and carricd far from home 
and all they loved—-the disease has often in such cases 
resulted in calenture ; a kind of mania, under which the 
imagination pictures amidst the waves the green flelds 
of home, the trees, the well-known paths—sometimcs 
the edttage whose roof shelters all that is dearest—all 
appear within the dreamer’s grasp, and, transported by 
the illusion, he casts himself among the billows. Among 
all the miseries of their lot, the poor negro slaves are 
peculiarly subject to the fatal heart-sickness: they have 
been frequently known to comnut suicide, under the 
impression that, when freed by death fram slavery, 
they would be transported to their carly homes, 

The mal du pays utterly bates medical shill. Kind- 
ness has its salutary effect in keeping off the fatal disease, 
or in preventing its spreading, for it sometimes spreads 
like a contagious disorder. In rogimcuts which are 
commanded by harsh and unfceling officers it has buon 
known to prevail to a great extent. Medicine, instead 
of relieving, aggravates the symptoms. The only cure 
which ever was, or probably ever will be found for 
it, Is the promise of a speedy return to home. The 
magical effect of this is known to those who have had 
an opportunity of watching the progress of the com- 
plaint: they have accn it revive thos who were 
reduced to the last eatremity. Zimmcrman tells of 
a young student ut Gottinzen, who ‘:ndured such 
anguish while separated from his ome, that he full 
into this disease, and became, as it was supposed, a 
confirmed hypochondriac. He was so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the idea, that if he moved he would break 
blood-vessel, that no entreaties could prevail on him 
stir. When told that arrangements had been made 

his immediste return home, every bad symptom 
vanished, ag if by magic: he instantly jumped up, he 
traversed the length and breadth of the town, to take 
leave of his friends. The most desperate cases, cured 
in tike manner, are on record. There are, indeed, 
instances of the powerful effect of local impressions 
in every form of disease. There is not one which 
could be named, where the patient’s life would not be 
endangered by removal, in which the physician, to 
give him a lost chaace, has not recommended his native 
air and scenery; and their efficacy has been often 
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found all-powerfol when everything ion, tins tated, 
There is scarcely s day of our lives swhedi ‘we # 
not ba led to acknowledge the influence of ide inn- 


pressions as part of our very nature. hefner 
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for home seems to have been beneficentl: 
shed a blessing on every lot: the most tleak q 
rugged home is as dear to its inmates as the finest , 
scapes are to those whose destiny places them among 
them. ‘Home is home, be it ever so homely,’ is a 
common adage that conveys a world of meaning, 
though it may be sometimes exemplified in a manner 
to make us amile. A servant, whom hia master had 
taken over from Ireland to London, was asked what he. 
thought of that marvellous city. ‘It is a fine town, 
to be sure,’ replied he, ‘but it’s nothing to Skibbereen ! 

Memorials ure scattered here and there, which tell 
how the thoughts of a long-absent one have been in 
the home of his fathers. We were much interested by 
an account of a faithful servant, who was leaving the 
servico of a cardinal in Rome that he might pass the 
remnant of his days in his native village. His master, 
wishing to give him some substantial proof of the esti- 
mation in which he held his long-tricd fidelity, desired 
him to name any article in the palace which he would 
wish to cako with him. The servant declared his 
choice: it wag the picture of our Saviour’s removal 
from the cross, hy Guido, at which be had often looked 
in the cardinal’s gallery. It was what ho would have 
—he would present it to tho church of his native 
village. The cardinal was somewhat confounded, but 
his promise was given, and he allowed the picture to 
be taken away by the servant; and in the little church 
of the remote village of Petit Bernaud, in a wild 
secluded valley, this noble specimen of art by one of 
the first masters 1s to be found, 
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AFRICAN KINGS AT HOME, 


A srxnaunar and laudable effort was made some years 
ago, by an enterprising missionary, to educate the 
children of African kings, thinking that if these could 
be rightly trained, they would exerciae a very beneficial 
influence over their fellow-countrymen, He was 
favourably situated for this purpose, in Macarthy 
Island, a small British scttleoment in the Gambia, 
about half-way up the navigable part of that noble 
river. This island contains 2000 or 8000 liberated 
Afmeang, who live under British rule and protection ; 
and is the centre of European trade and influence in 
this district of Western Africa. [ere the missionaries 
had mult a spacious house, achoul-reoum, aud other 
necessary premiacs; and here the government bad 
granted 600 acres of land tor a native village and 
model-farm, under care of the nussion. The Rev. W. 
Vox conecived the bolc pln of getting the sone of all 
the neighbouring princes into a school taught by a 
competent master. Their board and cducation would 
of course be pratuitous; but the expense would not 
be great, and it would be willingly defrayed by sume 
philanthropic persons in England. ‘ 
All necdful preparations were made; and now came 
the important question: Would the native kings 
intrust their children to the British teacher? This 
would be placing a confidence in him which they would 
not put in any other human being. Yet there were 
some grounds for such confidence. The English had 
Jong renounced the slave-trade, und had abolished is 
in the whole of the district; they had at great expense 
rescued thousands of captured negrocs from the stavera, 
and Jocated them in a territory where they enjoyed 
aecurity and freedom; und the missionarics had always 
espuuaed the cuuse of tho poor Af 
many of their wronga, and had taught, fed, and 
clothed a niulgitnde of helpleas children. These things 
were much talk d sbout in the country, so that British 
honour and humanity bore a high character among 
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fRhcee ride descendants of Ham. Neighbouring kings 
Fea chieftains visited Macarthy Island with the utmost 

ponfidence, and were hospitably treated by the mer- 
chants; and in times of war, crowds of refugees fled for 
protection to the British banner, which waa never sullied 
‘by an act of treachery. Armed, therefore, with the 
assurance of a good reputation, and the confidence of 
his own beneficent intentions, Mr Fox paid visits to 
some of the most redoubtable princes of the country, 
for the purpose of asking them to send their children 
to His new-formed institution. Some incidents con- 
nected with these journeys will exhibit the manners 
and character of those semi-barbarous chieftaine, 

In visiting the king of Woolli, it was necessary to 
aail up the river more than 200 miles to Fattatenda. 
‘This is a place of considerable trade, as it is the highest 
port of importance in the Gambia, and is resorted to by 
native traders from the interior. The stream is here 
about 100 yards wide, and in the dry season, from 
two to three fathoms dcep; but during the rains, the 
water rises forty or fifty feet higher. Mr Fox was 
accompanied by a Jaloof assistant—who was also 
familiar with the Mandingo language—with a Foolah 
interpreter, and some servants to carry his baggage. 
Walley, the wharfinger of Fattatenda, agreed to necom- 
pany him, and introduce him to the king of Woolli. 
But when they were on the point of starting, the wily 
African demanded another present beyond what he 
had bargained for; and it was found neccessary to 
submit to this imposition. Aftor an hour's ride, prin- 
cipally over a low clayish ground, Walley brought the 
party to a small town, in which was his own residence, 
where he insisted upon remaining till the afternoon, as 
he declined journeying during the heat of the day. 
But he behaved with the usual hospitality which 
negroes exercise toward travellers with whom they are 
at amity. Ife presented them with a fowl, and the 
alcaid sent a small goat for their brenkfust: ro that, 
with the aid of several bowls of Aoostoos--a kine of 
pounded corn- -they managed to make a good repast, 
Amongst other things which tended to while away the 
nifd-doy hours, was a rencontre with three young girls, 
of ngrecable appearance, who disputed as to which 
of them waa the prettiest; a question they wished 
the white man to decide, For this purpose, they pre- 
sented themselves before him, each holding ao small 
hit of straw, which he was desired to take from the 
hand of the most beautiful; bat not understanding | 
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their language, or knowing why the lot was to be 
drawn, he took two of the strawe at once. at which 
they had a hearty laugh, and were obliged to postpone 
the decision of their important question, 

Owing to a varicty of hinderances, the travellers did 
not get on the road till halt-past four next morning, 
cheered on their way by the moon, whose clear pale 
beams shone amid the trees of the forest: through 
which they passed. ‘Thoy reached Madina, the capital 
of Woolli, at cight o'clock. Mr Fox was here conducted 
to the premises of Sandi, a kind of sverctary ot’ state, 
who was at this time, as usual, somewhat bemused 
with strong drink. He had enough of his senses remain- 
ing, however, to receive his guest, to whom he immedi. 
ately presented a goat for his entertainment, and 
then inquired what gifts he had brought for the: 
king and for himself. Being informed of the articles 
intended for his majesty, he pronounced them to be ; 
unsatisfactory, as there was no rum in the list; and 
intimated an opinion, that the king would not allow 
the visitor to pass through his dominions to Bondou, as 
there was a dispute between the countries, which could 
not be scttled for some days. After throwing other 
. obstacles in the way, and giving various hinte that they 

might be removed by a handsome gift to himeclf, he at 





length celared distinctly, that he would not introduce 
him to the eovercign till he hed received what he con- 










and after sundry altercatidne:the matter ‘ 
was postponed till next day. . The king’s present Gin- 4 
sisting of two pieces of blue baft and sume tobades, was 
immediately forwarded ; and the roysl complinents trere 
sent in return, followed by & fowl and kooskoda:for 
supper. Next morning, two doltars’ worth of tobaced 
were offered to the secretary, who pretended to reeeive 
them with great: indifference; nor would he-be propi- 
tiated without a piece of baft, which at once contented 
him, and he Jed the strangers into the royal presence. 
The old king, whose name is Mansa Kol, about ‘sixty 
years of age, was lounging upon a bed inside his hut. 
He desired Mr Fox to sit beside him; the rest of the 
company squatting on the earthen floor. A conversation 
ensued, in which his majesty expressed himself much 
in favour of the Englishman’s projects; and after 
inquiring into his reasons for going forward te Bondou, 
at once granted his permission, and wished him success, 
Madina is surrounded with a wall eight feet high, and 
a ditch outside, having three gates or entrances. Ite 
population may amount to 1200, consisting chiefly of 
sonninkecs, or drunken infidels, who are distinguished by 
this name from the Mohammedans. Two or three of 
the old men remembered Mungo Park, who, on his first 
visit to the country, found a friend in a former king 
of Woolli, 

At Bambako, about twelve miles from the capital, 
Mr Fox went to pay a visit to Mantamba, the king’s 
general, or head warrior, who resides in this village. He 
was in the same predicament aa Sandi, having spent the 
night in revelry ; but cordially welcomed the party. In 
an hour after, he came to give his ‘compliment,’ bringing 
with him a griot, or player, with a fiddle, and 2 number 
of attendants, and immediately commenced dancing. 
fle then took his guests to see a bullock, which he had 
ordercd to he killed for their entertainment. After 
awaking irom a few hours’ sleep, he was again hunting 
for some rum, when he received a present from Mr 
Fox. Ue sent ius thanks, with an expression of his 
intention to visit the party before they started; but 
this intimation only induced them to set off imme- 


were refused, | 


diately. When Mungo Dark was at Madina, this 
Mantamba was a young man, and gon of the reigning 
king. : 


Attcr twelve days' travelling through wood, wilder. 
ness, and champaign, the party arrived at Bulibani, the 
capital of Bondou, and took up their lodging with an 
uncle of their guide in an adjoining village. ‘Lhe king 
of this country is termed an almimy, a Mohammedan 
prince, chieftain in both a civil and religious capa- 
city ; the office is partly hereditary and partly elective. 
The present sovereign, by name Saada, had acted for 
nuiny years as conunander-in-chict, and was in high 
repute amongst the notables of the kingdom ; so that, 
upon the death of the late king, he waa immediately 
chosen in preference to a nearer relative. As Bondou 
is & very powerful kingdom, its metropolis is one of the 
best towns in Western Africa. It is surrounded with 
a substantial mud-wall, ten feet high, built in a zig-zag 
form, with strong buttrosses inside. "The wall is pierced 
with loopholes, and the gateways are surmounted with ‘ 
small embattled turrets, furnished in a similer manner, 
The palace, if such it may be called, has the appearance 
of 8 citadel, the walls being built of etrong timbers and 
clay, It is divided into a number of small courts and 
scpurate apartments, some of which are ueed as store- 
rooms for ammunition, firearms, and other valuables, 
The passages arc very intricate; and to prevent intru- 
sion by a stranger, sentinels are posted in them, and 
at the doorways. The roof is flat, covered with | 
beams of a epecics of palm-tree, the most durable wood 
in Africa, and plastered over with a kind of mortar; 
and there is a parapet-wall, upon which three ‘fidd- 
pieces are mounted. The walls of the palace ard sbont 


seventcen feet high, and of immense thickness; aud the” 


sidered to bo his own right. The articles now tendered | whole is enclosed by another wall of the same kind. | 
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‘Ismight be the residence of a negro Dionysius, and 
affords a good specimen of the architectural resources 
- of @ pemi-barbarous warrior. 

The almamy was going out upon a plundering 
expedition, and was encamped about six miles from 
Bulibeni, Thither Mr Fox repaired, and sent him 
word of his arrival; upon which the king returned his 
compliments, and in about an hour frvoured him with 
am interview. His majesty was seated in a tent, 
erected in a large square yard, surrounded by 250 
of his counsellors, warriors, and priests; a shcep- 
skin near him was placed for the European and his 
interpreter. The almamy had a epear at his right 
hand, and a double-barrelled gun at his left; and all 
his attendants were armed with similar weapons, or 
with cutlasses and poisoned arrows. ‘The object of the 
visit was briefly stated ; then followed a long conyer- 
sation concerning the doctrines which the missionary 
taught, and how they differed from Meohammedanism. 
Mr Fox afterwards expostulated with his sable 
majesty on the impropriety of such plundering warfare 
as he was about to engage in; and finished by pre- 
senting him with some pieces of baft and tobacco, 
and an Arabic Bible, handsomely bound in gilt morocen. 
The almamy graciously accepted the gift; aud as to the 
expostuiation, replicd, that the. were not going to make 
war upoiygood people, but upun infidels, whose Jestruc- 
tion was well-pleasing tu God, who would reward him 
with paradise if he should fidl in the encounter. 
This notion waa disputed by the white man; but the 
conversation soon terminated, and they shook anda in 
a friendly manner. Mr Fox sent word to the prince, 
that he wished to return to Bulibani, as he was 
hungry, and no provisions couid be had in the camp- 
village; whereupon a calabash of honcy was sent to 
stay his appetite. Presently suother message came, 
requesting to know if he had any more black ribbon, 
like that which he wore round his neck, to which the 
king had taken a fancy. Knowing the meaning of this 
hint, Mr Fox took off the ribbon, carefully folded it 
up, and sent it with his conipliments. aAnother message 
desired to have a second interview, when his majesty 
sought for additional explanations about the legality of 
warfare, and asked if the EngHsh did not engage in 
it. After being satisfied on these points, the meeting 
broke up in a friendly manner. In the afternoon, the 
army returned to the capital, instead ot proceeding on 
their expedition; and the almamy sent a good fut sheep 
for the stranger's supper. On the occasion of a third 
visit to this sable prince, he was found sitting upon a 
large, rough white sheep-skin, outside his residence, 
surrounded by counsellors, pricsts, and griofs, One of 
the latter was strutting about in an open space, using 
his voice at its utmost pitch in the praises of his sove- 
reign, Saada wished to have a httle chit-chat about 
politics, and to ascertain the desizns of the English 
respecting late oceurrences in the Gambia: lis curiosity 
being gratified, he cordially shook hands with his gucst, 

to furnish hum with a guide, and when he 
retired, sent after him another calabash of honcy. 

The most difficult enterprise still remained. Kem- 
taingtan, king of Upper Nyani, was the most formidable 
warrior in this region—a most cruel and desperate 
freebooter, whose very name made the more timid tribes 
of the negro race quake with fear. He neither feared 
God nor regarded man; and his whole hfe was a career 
of brutal violence and depravity. On the death of his 
father, he had us the throne, having first publicly 
‘murdered his two elder brothers, and left their carcasses 
to the beasts of prey. His country was not so powerful 
as some others, but he kept a body of bandits, as fero- 
cious as himself, with whom he made sudden sallies 
into the adjoining territories, plundering the towna, 
setting them on fire, and killing or carrying off their 
inhabitants. Nor did he confine his plundering excur- 
sions to his own vicinity, but ravaged the banks of 








the Gambia for a hundred miles; appeatise’ me 
people as if by magic, and destroying shen at 9 
He was as savage to his own subjects an-té 
and when excited by strong liquor, was a terror ¥orall 
srovnd him. We can imagine the wild chieftain 
&t the door of his house drinking with his: é 
warriors, with loaded guns at their sides, talking 
their bloody feats, and slaying over again the siain. 
Juckless messenger comes in, who has travelled 
to inform him of the deteat of one of his maranding des” 
tachments. Tho king’s eye flashes fury, and unable to 
vent his rage upon his enemies, he lifts his gun and | 
shoots the bearer of bad tidings dead upon the epot. A! 
maraboo or priest has offended him, by declaring that 
the omens are unlucky; and as it is unlawful to kill 
one of these sacred men, the king cuts off his hands 
and fect, and leaves him to bleed to deuth, saying: ‘It 
was Allah who killed him; 1 only cut off his limba!’ 
Kemmingtan had seized and plundered a vessel 
belonging to a British subject, in consequence of which 
the traders refused to sail up the river; and tho kings 
of the upper distriet being thus deprived of their 
custom dues, entered into a coalition against the 
aggressor. Determined to oppose his enemivs, he 
retired to his fortified capital, situated in an inimenae 
forest, and prepared for a vigorous defence. He now 
sumimous the chief marabous to his aid, and requires 
of them a strong yrcegree, or charm, which will save him 
trom forcign assaults. ‘Phe head éusireea flnds himself 
man awful dilemma. It is with him a matter of Ife 
or death; tor if his charm should fail, he knows what 








j will be the result. So he plays a deaperate game, He 


promises to make a sufficient grevgrce, if an adequate 
price be given, ‘The bargain is struck, and the sorcerer 
requires two slaves and tive horses tor his trouble. He 
then has full authority to do what he pleases; und he 
reavlves to do a deed which shall make the ears of him 
that hears it tingle. Heo commands two holes to be 
dug close to ¢ach other in front of Kemmingtan’s fort. 
After performing various incantations in presence of 
the people, he selects a young female out of the com- 
pany, and orders her legs to be put into the holea, 
which are flied up with earth. Lumps of clay are 
then brought and built up rvund her; and notwith- 
standing her appalling shrieks, and those of her mother, 
the work a8 continued until she is entirely enveloped, 
and is thus built alive into her tomb. This horrible 
mound ig left standing as an incantation to prevent 
the approach of a foe The news of this terrible deed 
spread abroad, as the wily maraboo expected; and no 
native King wag found hardy enough to essail the 
chieftain protceted by such sorcerics. 

At Jast, the British licutenant-governor, having in 
vain demanded restitution, proceeded with a few native 
troops and white velur cers to chastise the marauder, 
They were ts brave as"they were ignorant of warfare, 
Tinving sailed in bouts up a creck o8 neur as possible 
to Dunkasecu, they marched through a jungle, being 
obliged to cut a way for three small pieces of artillery 
they had brought with them. At last they came within 
sight of the towns and being sure of success, tovk not 
the most ordinary precautions for iis attainment, The 
sun poured his scorching beams upon them; yet with+ 
out providing water, or taking any rest or refreshment, 
they at once commenced the attuck, ‘The cannon 
eventually inade a breach in the mud-walls, which 
brought out the lien from bis den. It had been 
agreed that when a breach was made, their allies from 
Woolli should enter end storm the place; but these 
feared the prowess of Kemmingtan, and waited for 
the British to enter first. ‘The latter were quite 
exhausted from want of food, and more eqpecially of 
water, and so far from being able to fight hand to 
hand with Keminingtan’s warriors, were scarcely able 
to stand und@® he oppressive heat. A few volleys of 
musketry were fired aud returned, by which several . 








ever by the negroes. He managed to unspike the guns, 
nnd mounting them upon his own walls, bade deflance 
to the world. It was reported that he had crammed 
them te the muzzle with old nails and iron rubbish 
of all kinds, never imagining that they would pro- 
bably burst on the firat discharge. But he has not 
been put to the trial. Attempts at an amicable settle- 
ment failed, as the chief refused to trust himeelf to an 
interview with the governor out of his own territory ; 
and no European chose to enter the lion’s lair. His 
power, however, was considerably curtailed, aa all the 
neighbouring kings made alliance with the British, and 
he dared not venture far from his own precincts. Some 
British troops having been sent to aid the king of 
Kattaba against him, he swore that he would make a 
greegree of the first white man’s head he could obtain. 

Mr Fox was the first who ventured into his presence, 
to make the bold request, that he would intrust him 
with one or more of his children to educate. From 
Fattatenda, he despatched a message to the king, who 
returned for answer, that he would be glad to see him, 
and had therefore sent a scrvant to conduct him from 
Woolli to Dunkasecn. The king of Woolli forwarded 
horses to bring him to Madina, where he again met with 
a kind reception. Thence he proceeded with an inter- 
preter, who was much afraid of an interview with the 
savage warrior. He was also accompanied by his own 
bibcin scrvant, who now gave a striking proof of fidelity. 





eing quite uncertain of the kind of reception he might 
get with from Kemmingtan, Mr Fox proposed to 
jassa to remain at Madina, in charge of his baggage ; 
@it the lad replicd: ‘No, masru, I must go with you. 
] suppose Kemmingtan muko you slave, he make rac 
slave; suppose ho kill you, he kill me too’ They, 
| 


therefore, went together. After resting from their 
journey, they were taken to Ke:mmingtan’s residence. 
The place of interview wag an open space in a fortress, 
surrounded with a high wall, where the king sat on a 
stoo] in a doorway leading to one of lis apartments. 
He held a double-barrelled gun in his hand, and ordered 
the stranger to sit down before him on a mat, about 
six fect distant. His determined and malevolent coun- 
tenance was a faithful index of lis character; he would 
acarcely look at the speaker, appearing to amuse himself 
with the triggers of his weapon. He made no reply, 
which he seldom did on a first visit. After separating, 
the king sent a plentiful supper of rive and goat-mutton, 
with a mess of milk and kooskoos. Next morning, he 
received his guest very civilly, even condescending to 
look at him benignantly. He said that he had thought 
over what had been advanced ; that much talk was not 
good; what he said, that he meant; he was glad to see 
him; his object was proper, but so new and strange, 
that he could make no promise about it: he would 
reconsider the matter, and any future messenger to him 
' on this subject should be treated with the same respect 
as Mr Fox himself. Presents were made, and further 
conversation ensued about political affairs. The king 
suppliod the party with plenty of food, and furnished 
horaes and guides back to Fattatenda. In eighteen 
months afterwards—so long had the wary chicf taken 
to consider—he sent one of hia children to the institu- 
tion on Macarthy Island. Other kings and chicfa had 
y done so; and at one time there were twalve 
royal pupils under Britieh training. 
These bright prospects of usefulness were eventually, 
: like othcr attempts to benefit Western Africa, blighted 
“py the sickly nature of the climate. The agriculturiat 
wae to return to England; the missionary in 


,, chaxge of the African Institution lost his wife and 








ing from attacks of Sever, felt cometewimed. to 
abandon the 


for more than ten years. The mission, to which soaty 


800 converted negroes are joined in church-fellowship, . 


field in which he had sedulously laboured 





is now in charge of # native agent of good abilities and: | 


education; but though the common day-school which 


he superintends in Macarthy Island is in 8 progperons . 


condition (according to the testimony of the governor 
of the Gambia), the average attendance of children 
being ninety~-and though many natives regularly 
attend the Sabbatb-school for instruction in reading 
and religious truth—yet an African cannot be 

to possess the confidence of the surrounding kings and 
princes, and to have that influence over them which 
was obtained by a tubaboo foday (white learned-priest), 
whose bold daring in a benevolent design overcame 
even the savage heart of Kemmingtan—the only time 
this cruel chieftain was ever known to respect and 
trust a fellow-mortal. 

The deadly climate of Western Africa is at once 
its bane and its security. It paralyses the efforts of 
Saxon philanthropists to educate the negroes, and teach 
them the arts of civilised life; but it also prevents 
avaricious Europeans from taking possession of the 
country, and cnslaving the inhabitants on their own 
soil. Natives trained up in the British settlements 
on the coast and in Liberia, must be the educators of 
their own countrymen, carrying with them into the 
interior the letters and arts of civilised humanity. 


TUL POISON-EATERS* 


Dr TH 10prs further investigations on the subject of 
arsenic-cating have led to no new discoveries, but they 
have enabled him to add a few more examples to those 
he had already given. In every instance, the poison- 
eater, when first questioned on the matter, denied hig 
propensity with the most determined obstinacy. The 
confessions of ene individual prove a consumption of 
poison in a certain number of years which is most extra- 
ordinary. From his twenty-seventh to his sixty-third 
year, this person was accustomed to take each month, 
during several days, a dose of arsenic. Ile began, as 
usual, with a portion not larger than a grain of linseed, 
and for a long succession of years kept to this quantity. 
On weighing a picce of Hungarian arecnic, such as the 
man had been accustomed to take, it was found to vary 
froin two to four grains. When asked why he had not 
increased the dosc, he replied, he had not the courage 
to do so; for having attempted it once when tipsy, and 
not at the ordinary time, the consequence was severe 
attacks of colic, a burning in the throat, and bbing 
in the stomach. ‘The bit he then swallowed was, 
however, pretty large. For more than two years he 
had entirely given up the practice, which he accounted 
for by saying, that one of his acquaintance, an .old 
poison-eater, had died of dropsy after much ing: 
Ile thought that illness had been caused by the use of 





| arsenic, and as he greatly feared a like fate, he had of 


late wholly abstained from hie accustomed Hrdri. 
Since his discontinuance of arsenic, this<tagn has 
suffered from time to time from very severe attacks 
of colic; but during the whole period of his use of the 
poison, he was unwell but once, and then from inflam. 
mation of the lungs. All the persons in the. house 
where he lived had the itch for a long time 
although he was constantly in contact with them, he 
was never attacked by the disease. In the course of 
the thirty-five years that this 
tomed to eat poison, he must, according to computation, 
have swallowed from twenty to twenty-two oanoes of 
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* Beo No, 414, 
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eG SEMEN 

apres ; and: set thie. eaderious quantity of the most 
poeta) mineral: oaused an observable derange- 
neebtet: in ty t a certain hoarseness of 


voice—which, as it would appear, is peculiar to all 
. -eaters.* 


It seems'to be a general rule, observed also by the 
individual just spoken of, that the arsenic must be 
taken when the moon ia on the increase, and never, 
except under peculiar circumstances, when it is on the 
wane. 


There are various methods of taking the dose. 
Some, when fasting, put a small morsel in their mouth, 
and let it gradually dissolve; othera reduce it to, 
powder, and strew it on a slice of bread or bacon. 

It is not uninteresting to mention here an attempt 
at murder which occurred at the end of 1851, con- 
nected a8 it is with the effects of arsenic on the human 
syatem. One of the servants of a family living in the 
north of France, was desirous of getting rid of his 
mistress, on account of the strict control she exercised 
over the household. For this purpose, he toixed small 
doses of arsenic with her food, during a considerable 
length of time, probably from the belicf, that a slow and 
gradual death by poison would avert all suspicion of a 
violent death. To his no small asionishment, however, 
he saw that in the course of so.n: monthea the lady not 
only grew stouter, but improved in her good look» = Her 
countenance was fresher, and she was much gayer 
than before. As the small doscs, instead of having tho 
desired result, produced quite a contrary one, lie mixed 
a considerably larger quantity of arsenic with some 
stewed chicken, and soon after thia was eaten hy the 
lady, such decided symptoms of poisoning appeared, 
that the attempt at murder was discovered, 

It was already known that certain individuals in 
mountainous districts were accustomed to the use of 
arsenic, for the sake of giving them ‘good wind; 
but Dr Tschudi has since discovered that in Salzburg 
and Tyrol, as well as in Styria and the highlands of 
Austria, the custom of cating arsenic 18 very gencral, 
especially among the chamois-hunters. 

Dr Tschudi gives, further, the following most curious 
communication, received by him from a perfectly trust- 
worthy souree. ‘Mr F. St-——, director of the arsenic- 
mines in M—kl, in L—au, has been accustomed to 
take daily at breakfast, fur a number of years past, a 
small quantity of powdered arsenic, as much as would 
lic on the tip of his knife. to protect him, na he asserts, 
from the injurious effects arising trom the fabrication 
of arsenic, At the request of a physician, In sent him 
a similar quantity, such as he had been ditty in the 
habit of taking, being guided in the dose snicly by the 
eye, and the portion was found to weigh three grains 
and three-fourths. He has thus been in the habit of 
taking daily between three and four g.aina of arsenic, 
at the same time enjoying most exccllent health. I¢ 
is said that he gives his workmen system.!‘¢ instruc- 
tions as to how they are to proceed in the enjoyment 
of arsenic, in order to preserve themsely+% from the 
hurtful effects caused by its pre; aration.’ 

. It hae already been stated, that it is a common prac- 
tice in Austria—in Vienna espccially—to give horses 
occasional doses of arsenic, in ordcr to improve their 
coat, and add to its glossy appearance. Various as are 
the methods of giving it to the animals, and although 
each person adheres to his own particular practice, vet 
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* The worthy A— in M—— writes as follows on 
this particular symptom :—‘ On inguiry, I learned that the indivi. 
dual in question keeps his arcanum «# profound secret, and tells 


nobody what it ls he cats: however, the general opinion vie 
ie arvente, man is fifty-five years old, has a healthy 
Lo wf ili, but # atoays hoarse, and speaks 
ee ae ruses (er pesselng eretoia ant lon 
for fear of nished for a ic, an it. 
Ppnly, eo necomary to bis health, should be cut off. 1 am 
told he tacraneen the dose when the moon increases, and diminishes 
» it when she is on the wane.’ 

















Legation eo : 
given only when the moon is on thé Game Hh 
ive it dally during this period im doese of Settee stiher to 

r grains; others administer it in a larger 
two consecutive days before the moon is at the FAB ead 
then omit it for two days, during which time the anieig 


is given, once in the week, an apericnt of aloes... FRE, 


grooms and farin-servants, however, are 2 
in giving the arsenic after the animal has fed and wi 
strewing it generally in the form of powder on.a pices of (fF 
bread. If, however, the horse is toh hia dose while - 


at work, the lump of poison ia then wrapped in u lines. [f 
rag, or is strewed in a powdered state on a piece of Jf, 
bacon, and wrapped round the bit or curb. A pertion of 
the arsenic would seem to be voided with the excrement; 
for it has often been observed, that fowls have died 

after eating the carn found in the dung of horacs dosed 

with arscnic. Horses fed on onts are, as is well known, 

subject to attacks of colic; but the grooms assert that 

if arsenic be mixed with the grain, no illness of the sort 

ever takes place. 

With cattie, the usc of arsenic is lesa frequent, and 
is employed only in the ease of fatted oxen and calves. 
The same rules are observed with regard to the moon 
us these alluded to ebove ; and the poison is strewed in 
a powdered state on their food. ‘Phe effect on the size 
of the animal is very siriking; the increase of weight, 
however, being in no proportion to the increase of bulk, 
For this reason, the butchers never buy such oxen, 
according to the looks of the living animal, the real 
weight of flesh being always much less than the apparent 
weight. It is the same with calves, to which the arsenic 
is given strewed on wheaten bread. On account of 
this manner of fattening cattle for the market, many a 
peasant or grazicr in Styria and Upper Auatria is known 
hy the name of Jéidribauver —Carsenic-peasant, poison. 
peasant), 

To pis, arsenic is often given, especially at the 
beginning of the fattening-time. In many handbooks 
for breeders of cattle, it is recommended to strew a 
dose of sulphuret of antimony daily on the food of 
the pigs. Now, it has been remarked, that the purffied 
antimony bought ut the druggists’ (Antimontum sulphu- 
ratan nigrum laerigatum) hag no effect whatever ; while 
the sulphurct of antimony purchased at the oil and 
colour shops proves eficacious—which arises probably 
trom the circumstance, that the latter usually contains 
no inconsiderable quantity of sulphur. 

Thus we sve the same rules observed in administering 
arsenic to animals which the poison-caters observe with 
regard to themselves, It would not be unintercating to 
learn, whether the favourable effect produced on animals 
by small doses of argenic, iret led men to apply it to 
themselves; or whether, on the contrary, it was tried 
on the brute, after havir heen found so serviceable in 
the economy of the humin being, 


TABLE-MOVING AND SPIRIT-MANIFESTATIONS, 


We have been rcquested by the gentleman who wrote 
the late article, entitled Vhe Spirits Cume to Town, to insert 
the following note. We do so, in juetice to him, while 
reserving our own judgment regarduy these so-called 
phenomena ‘=~ 

‘Since writing my article on this subject, an unexpected 
elreumstance hay taken place, which calls for 4 consider. 
able modification of the views expressed in that paper, 
Greatly to my sarprise, the alley ed phenomena have, , 
within the last few days, been exemplified In my own‘ 
house, unler my own cure, without the presence of ; 
professed Mediom. In cuncession to the generally’ felt 
improbability of spiritual communtcations, and my own 
feelings of scepticism on that point, I will not sey that 
spirits have been concerned in the case; but whatever be 
the agency, am clear as to the acta or things done. 
Under a ay Nieation of the hands of a few of my 
family and myself, a round table has moved both lincarly 




































and youn the latter manner #0. 
that I counted six revolutions in a minute. 
“With hands disposed in the same manner, we have received 
" signals of various kinds in answers to questions, sometimes 
by tappings, but more frequently by lateral movements of 
the table on its feet, or by its tilting ina particular direction 
requested, T:can fully depend on the probity of the three 
or four membera of the family circle who wore associated with 
me in the experiments; but what places the matter beyond 
doubt is, that some of the responses have involved matters 
known only to myself. J may add, that the same pheno- 
mena have been elicited, under my care, in another family, 
composed of peraons to whom they were entiroly a novelty. 
1 am therefore left in no doubt as to the verity of the 
alleged facts, and, in justice to the professed Mediums, 
must withdraw my hypothesis, that they are first deceived 
by themselves, and then unintentionally deceive others. 
For anything I can sce, the same results might be realised 
in any family of from six to ten persons, as there is a 
tolerable chance of some person possessed of the necessary 
passive qualification being present in such a number; but 
care should be taken to exclude persons who seem likely 
to suffer from the exciteinent. All that is necessary at 
firat, is to place hands touching each other in a circle 
round the edge of the table, and will that it move in a 
particular direction. From five to forty minutes are re- 
quired to bring the phenomena into play. I could give 
many examples of the so-called manifestations, exceeding 
in interest any that 1 have seen described in print; but as 
Nel only commissioned me to try to explain the alleged 
‘acts in conformity with our ideas of common caperience, I 
must Jeave the subject. alone till you shall have invited ine 
to enter upon it in another forin and manner. Permit me 
to add but one sentence more. 1 am equally satisficd, as 
before, that the phenomena are natural; but to take them 
in, I think we shall have to widen somewhat our ideas of 
tho extent and character of what is natural.’ 


# some mo- 
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A MINT TO AUTHORS. 


A line in the obituary paragraphs of the Paris papers 
made known a few days ago that Wo Sewrin, ‘the senor 
dramatic author of France, had departed this lite, ayed 
eighty-two,  ‘Sewrin—who is he?" was immediately the 
question in the literary and theatrical circles. Nobody could 
tell—nobody had heard of hin. Inquiries were instituted, 
and it was ascertained, though not without some difficulty, 
that, slaty years ago, a young man of that name obtained 
great celebrity by ravdevilfes and other trifling pieves ; and 
that he subsequently became one of the greatest purveyors 
of such articles to the different theaties all throngh the 
time of the Empire; also that he was a most voluminous 
writer of novels, His fiunily having been applied to, stated 
that not fewer than 200 dramatic pieces, and upwards of 
thirty volumes of novels, were produced by his indefati- 
gable pen. In his plays, Potier, Odry, Brunet, Vernet, and 
other eminent comedians, made their débuty; Cherubini, 
Zimmerman, Boildieu, and other composers, accepted his 
libretti ; whilst as to his novels, they were hterally devoured 
by all France, He was, in short, for a time considered 
the greatest literary genius of his day, and was worshipped 
accordingly. Yet of all the vast mass that he wrote, not a 
work, not a line remains: it has all passed as completely 
from memory as if it had been written in sand !—Literary 
Gazette, 


FORM OF CHIMNEYS. 


Some very elementary considerations will shew, that a 
great momentum is obtained by a chimney inereasing in 
size upwards, aud thus allowing the air to capand. Ifa 
person blows in at the eapanded end of an ordinary straight 
trumpet, he will And that there is a great expenditure of 
wind to no purpose, the force being entirely lost, and no 
vibration produced in the metal; but if he turna it round, 
and blows in at the small end, he will find that a small 

tity of air forced in will produce a powerful vibration 
h the whole length of the instrument. The same 
thing takes place in chimneys, which are only a 


peculiar 
kind of wind-instrument—a gradually-increasing width 
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producing a gréater ‘draft? then a straight ax"eontras 
fine. Tram this it follows, that the mout of the fine Sexe 
the fire must be as small as is aed” expand 
upwards from this point.— The Builder, ? y 





HELENA. 


DY MARIE J. EWEN, 


My friend, our paths are separate on this earth; 
Not often is it mine 

To list the flow of fancy, thoughts of worth, 
From those dear lips of thine, 

Thou of the large free heart that knows no change, 
On whom I rest my faith 

Through good or ill secure, nor deem it strange 
To trust thee c’en to death. 


A poet’s soul is thine—a hero's heart, 
When Grief's shafts round thee fall; 

To stand unmoved, and feel, "mid sorest smart, 
God’s love ia over all. 

Thou hast the calm that only angels bring, 
O’er that fair soul of thine ; 

Softened, and so refined through suffering, 
To strength almost divine, 


Nature with all her thousand harmonics—- 
Earth, sea, and shies above— 

Dave tuned thy heart to seraph 5}mpathies— 
To beanty, truth, and love. 

I saw thee first ’mid childhood’s sunlit ycars— 
Thou couldst not be forgot ! 

We met again— thy face was pale from tears, 
That else had changed it not. 


The Japse of time had made me e’en as thon— 
I was no more a child 

Gazing upon thy fur, most queenly brow 
With wouder ‘earnest mild. 

Sweet elder sister thou! and I was proud 
That years such grace could lend, 

That J might stand beside and hail thee loud, 
An equal and a friend, 

The veil that hides my soul from others’ view, 
For thee might well be torn; 

Nor should I fear to meet, O friend most true, 
Thy coldness or thy scorn, 

Thou bear'st about thee yet that nameless charm 
That struck me when a child; 

Thon, still the lady crowned with regal calm, 
And I, the dreamer wild. 


We have a magic language without speech; 
We waut no words to tell 
How truly, closely, eauh is bound to cach— 
How each 15 loved so well, 
T need but one glance toward thy deep, clear eyes, 
One soft touch of thy hand, 
To know that mine are all thy sympathies 
In Thonght’s great ‘silent land.’ 


Not oft to take ‘sweet counsel,’ as I said, 
To us perchance be given, 
Until together, hand in hand, we tread 
The starry shores of heaven; 
Tntil we change this life for fadeless years, 
Where truest splendours shine ; 
‘These doubts and fears, these raptures, joys, aud tears, 
For certainties divive, 
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POONM-POOT., 


Poor-poon is a surly old gentleman, not without his 
virtues. It is his delight to throw cold water on 
ardent projectors, and saye people from deluding them- 
selves with extravagant views of human improvement. 
There is the same kind of respectability about Vooh- 
pooh which makes Liberals gle? when they can get a 
Conservative to head a requisition, or take the chair at 
a meeting. But Pooh-peoh is more remarkable for his 
bad side than his good cne. 
anything himself, he tends to discourage all hopeful 
effort in others. Had he his way, there would never 


Without hopes or faith in| 


i 
{ 


be any brilliant or highly useful thing done. He would | 
keep all down to a fixed level of routine, passable, but 


only just enonzh to escape censnre. Tle wishes to 


make the course he takes appear as springing froma 


hatred of the extravagant; but it offen comes mainly 
frum a desire to avoil being truubled, or, worse still, 
from a jealousy of the people who strive to be extra- 
good or great. He certainly is not quite the infallible 
sage he wishes to puss for. 

The fact is, there is not one of the important inven- 
tions and extensions of power of the dast wonderful 
age, which has not had to strugvle agaist the clalling 
philosophy of Mister Pooh-pooh,  Ustory is fall of the 
instances in which he has condemned, as ampracticable 
and absurd, proposals which have ultimately, am spite 
vf him, borne the fairest fruit.  Gas-lighting was 
referred to Sir Uamphry Davy and Wollaston, as) the 
two men best qualified to judge of its fensibihty 5 but 
Mister Pooh-pooh wag at their elbow, to jusinuate all 
sorts of objections and diffeultics, and they pronounced 
against an article of domestic utinry whieh is now 


used, more or Jess, in nearly every house in every town 


and village in the kingdom. [t was al! that steam- 
navigation could do to get over Pooh-pyol’s opposition, 
Even James Watt, who had in a manner madc the 
ateam-engine, gave way to the whispers of Pool pooh 
regarding its use in vessels. Sir Joseph Banks was 
applied toe by some enthusiastic advocate of this appli- 
cation; when, under the inspiration of Puoh-pooh, who 
stood beside him, he said: ‘It is a pretty plan, sir; 
but there is just one little point overlooked--that the 
steam-engine requires a firm basis on which to work,’ 
He sent away the man, under the disgrace of his pity, 
and, we suppose, thought no more of the matter till he 
heard of steamers plying regularly on the Judson and 
the Clyde, with or without the firm basis to work upon. 

When Pooh-pooh first heard that some persons werc 
ao mad as think of carriages being drawn by steam on 
raile at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, he was 
jndignant, and ect himself to prove, which he did 





entirely to his own satisfaction, that the carriages 
would not go at anything like that speed—if driven to 
it, the wheels would merely spin on their axles, and the 
carriages would stand stock-still, He wae aincerely 
anxious that this should prove to be the case, and we 
may imagine his feelings when the plan waa realised 
with the eflect contemplated by its projectors. Tho 
Sune Unsaneuine ventleman gaye a lecture at New- 
castle in. 1838, to prove to the British Association that 
steamers could never cross the Atlantic. Some people 
wished, hoped, prayed that they might cross” the 
Atlantic; he indulged ina calm hut happy belief that 
they never would. Tere, too, ho underwent the morti- 
fileation of defeat. Not Jong after that tine, Mr Row- 
land Wil started the idea of a universal Penny Postage, 
He shewed many facts in favodr of the feasibility of 
the selame; and the public entered warmly into his 
views, But Pooh-pooh had long been on intimate 
terms with Ue post-office officials, and under luis advice | 
these gentlemen did all they could to prevent the public 
from being gratiticd. When the new plan was carried 
in spite of all opposition, Mister Pooh-pooh felt of 
course that a very foolish thing had been done, and he 
foretold its entire fiulure, It must have been with a 
sore heart that he has seen the number of Jetters mul- 
tiplicd sevenfold in ten or twelve years, the revenue 
not much diminished, and everybody besides Limaelf 
pleased. 

He is apt to be rather shabby afterwards about his 
false premises and prophecics, When the Crystal Palaca 
was projected, and Pooh-pooh was consulted, he said: it 
would never stand the wiids, but quickly tuinble down 
hike a castle of emids. Afterwards, when this hope of 
his—-for his muanuspicior > views are always founded upon 
hopes—wes proved oS the event to be fallacious, he 
explained the matter away: he had only said that, 
unless made of the requiaite strength, it would fall! 
He does not like to be reminded of his falae predictions; 
but it is scldom he has to suffer in that way, for, when 
a grout and useful novelty has bee suecessfally accom. 
plished, the publie generally confines ats thoughts to the 
honoured author, taking but little heed of Mister Pooh- 
pooh und hig now vain prognostications—who, en his 
part, seldom then goes beyond a few quict nibbles gt 
the grandeur of the achicvement. 

Pooh-pouh has his favourite positions in this world, 
He likes, above all things, to be in office. ts defen- 
sive neg: tive policy is seen there in its greatest force. 
Indeed, it scarcely has an caistence eleewhere than in 
places of dignity and trust. From his being practically 
connected with things, he knows their difficulties, which 
dreamers of £ office have no idea of; and thus it is 
that he feels himself entitled to speak so confidently 
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{-egeinst every new thing that is proposed Already 
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burdened with a duty which perhaps occupies no less 
than four hours out of every twenty-four, he feels, with 
good reason, a horror of everything that proposes to 
pring new trouble into his department. Even a pro- 
posal to simplify his work he shrinks from, grudging 
the trouble of considering or discussing that from which 
he expects no success. Pooh-pooh, too, has generally 
some tolerable degree of scientific reputation; it is 
hard to say how acquired—sometimes, it is to be feared, 
only by looking wise and holding his tongue. There 
he is, however, a kind of authority in such matters. 
Wo it is for any new project in mechanics, or any new 
idea in science, to be referred to him, and all the more 
so if i¢ be a thing ‘in his line,’ for no merey will it 
meet! In the literary world, the analogous situation 
for Pooh-pooh is that of the old-established critic. He 
sita in the editorial chair, apparently for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping down all the rising geniuses. Every 
new birth of poctic energy, every fresh upturn of philo- 
sophic thought, is visited with his determined hostility. 
He relishes most that which keeps nearest to his own 
temperate and unoffending mediocrity. 

Pooh-pooh is less strong ina new country than an old. 
He hardly has a hold at all among the fearless bounding 
spirits of Australia, The go-ahead Yankees despise him. 
In England, he has east strength in large cities and 
amongst the active mercantile classes. Ile is strongest 
in official circles, old-fashioned gentecl towns, and torpid 
villages. But he has a certain strength everywhere, 
for he is a bit of uman nature. We have no doubt 
that, even amongst the gold-diggers, he might occa- 
sionally be found shaking bis head, and turning away 
with his characteristic contemptuous air from proposals 
of new ‘ proapectings.’ 

The external sspeet of Mister Pooh-pooh i. hard and 
repelling, Ho has a firm, well-sct, eolf-satistiod air, as 
much ag to say: ‘Don't speak fo me about that, sir’ 
He hag a number of phrascs, which he uses so often, 
that they come to hix tongue without any effort of his 
will; such as, “Tt will never do'—~" All that has been 
thought of before, but we know (here is nothing in it’ 
—‘ People are always meddling with things they know 
nothing about ;’ and so forth. We might call them pet 
phrases, if it could be imagined that Mister Pooh-pooh 
had a favour for anything; but this we well know he 
har not. There is grent reason to suspeet that, from 
the readiness of these phrases to come to his tongue, 
he hag on several occasions committed himsclf to 
opposition where a few moments’ thought would have 
suticed to shew him that that course was dangerous 
to his reputation. It must be owned that, once he is 
committed, nothing can exceed the heroisu: with whieh 
he maintains his consistency throuzhout all the staycs 
of the refutation which events administer hin, 

We are afraid that this is beginning to be rather an 
unpleasant world for Mister Pooh-pooh. It goes too 
fast for him. So many of his hopelessnesses have been 
falsifled by events, that he must fecl himself a little 
out of eredit. ‘Then his own constant sense of disap- 
pointment! To find novelty after novelty ‘getting on,’ 
as it were, in spite of his ominous head-shakings, must 
be a aad pain to his spirit, cool and congealed as it is. 
One day, itis iron steamers-—another day, rise of wagea 
under free-trade. Great relicts are given to misery, great 
positive additions made to national happiness, where 
he long ago asaured the world no such things could be. 
It is too bad. I begin to feel almost sorry for poor 
Mister Pooh-pooh under these circumstanecs. It sets 
Me upon recalling his virtues, which, in his present 
unfortunate position, we are too apt to overluok— 

namely, his usefulness in saving us from rushing into 
all kinds of husty ill-concocted plans, and patronising 
all kinds of plausible superficial pretenders. Depend 
upon it, Mister Pooh-pook has his appointed place in 
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pestilent as he is sometimes with his leaden immovabie | 
mind, I think we are called upon to administer woly a. 
qualified condemnation. The drag is but a clumey 
part of the mechanism of a carriage, bat it has some- 
times the honour of being indispensable to the saving 
of all the rest from destruction. sor 








FURTHER PROOFS OF INTELLIGENCE 
IN BEES. 


M. Fenix Dusanprs, who, a few years ago, published 
some interesting observations on the brain of insects, 
in which the existence of such an organ is, as he 
believes, an established fact, has since pursued hie 
investigations into the same subject, and has found 
many noteworthy proofs of intelligence, which confirm 
his former views. He set up a few bee-hivea in his 
garden, to have the means of following up the inquiry 
immediately at hand; and with these he noticed a 
repetition of the well-known fact, that the bees which 
had been brought from a distance took the usual means. 
to acquaint themselves with the entrance to their new 
habitations and their site, hovering for some minutes 
round the opening, with their heads towards it, and 
gradually extending their explorations further and 
further from the spot. One of the hives having become 
short of food in October, he placed near it a plate filled 
with lumps of sugar coated with honey and slightly 
moistened. The bees—attracted, no doubt, by the scent 
of the honey—came out in swarms, and in less than 
two hours devoured the whole, thus shewing that they 
were perfectly well aware of its presence. As M. 
Dujardin relates in the Aanales des Sciences Naturelles : 
‘They soon accustomed themselves so well to associate 
the ides of my person and dress with tne idea of this too 
speodily «xluusted daily provender, that if I watked in 
the garden at thirty or forty yards from the hive, eight 
or ten of thei would come and hover around me, settle 
on my clothes and hends, and crawl over them in re- 
markable excitement.” The bees of the neighbour hive, 
however, made the discovery ulso, and fierce were the 
combats that arose between the two parties, and nume- 
rous the slain; and the war could only be prevented 
by putting the food out of sight of the hive for which 
it was not intended, and withholding the honey, so as 
io get rid of the attractive arent, 

One day, while on the watch, M. Dujardin saw a 
bee alight on some sugar placed on an ant-hill at a 
considerable distance from the hive. After eating a 
small portion, the creature flew away to the hive, and 
returned a few minutes later, accompanied by a number 
of other bees, when the whole troop began to devour 
the sugar. This remarkable fact led M. Dujardin to 
try what he believes to be a conclusive experiment as 
to the reasoning faculty in bees, 

Ina wall about twenty yards from the hives, a small 
opening had been left, which was concealed by a trellis 
and numerous climbing-plants, A saucer contatning 
slightly moistened sugar was placed in this opening 
one day in November, and a bee from one of the hives 
hating been allured by presenting honey to it om a 
sniall stick, was carried to the sugar. It began to eat, 
and continued for five or six minutes; then, having 
buzzed about for sone time in the opening, and on the 
outside with its head towards the entrance, as though 
to reconnvitre, it flew awny. 

A quarter of an hour passed; after which bees came 
from the hive, to the number of thirty, exploring the 
locality, the situation of which must have been indicated 
to them, as there was no scent of heney to attract 
or guide them. These, in turn, verified the marks 
which they would be enabled again to find the mach- 
prized spot, or to point it out to others; and from this 
time, day after day, bees continued to travel from the 


the economy of a wise Providence; and, therefore, | hive to the sugar, the latter being renewed as fast as 
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consumed. Not a single bee, however, came fram the 
other. hive; the occupants of this flew hither and 
thither as while the bees which had first been 
made aequai with the presence of the sugar in the 
wall, flew directly from the hive to the opening. his 
fact was fully establishod, 

If the sugar became dry by the evaporation of the 
moisture or sirup, the bees treated it with perfect indif- 
ference, as though it were no more to them than lumps 
of earth, Now and then, one of the number would visit 
the spot, apparently to examine the state of the sugar. 
If still dry, it was left untouched; but if it had been 
moistened in the interval, the explorer hastened at 
once to the hive, and quickly returned followed by 
other bees. 

The experiment which had thus succeeded so well 
with the first hive, was little better than a failure with 
the second, owing to its being well stocked with honey 
—the bees did not want food, and but a few visited 
the sugar. ‘Nevertheless,’ as M. Dujardin aaya, ‘the 
complete success in the first instance, an experiment so 
easily repeated, leaves no doubt as to the faculty which 
bees possess of transmitting very complex indications 
by corresponding signs.’ 

Another interesting fact brought out by these experi- 
ments, exemplifies the use of . :cagoning power. Bees, 
us ig well known, make mucii use of propoli, or bec- 
bread, in their househoki economy. Of this substance, 
the agglutinative quality is the only one cssential to it; 
and if we find bees making use of another substance 
of similar qualities, we shall know that they take no 
account of scent or sayour—that is, in so iar as the 
propolis is concerned—and we are led to recognise a 
reasoning principle. The propolis ig used to stop joints 
and crevices on the inside of the hive, and is the viscous 
substance generally taken from the buds of plants. 
* But one day,’ says M. Dujardin, ‘I suw the bees col- 
lecting small particles of white paint from a hive which 
had been newly painted and left to dry. I had been 
surprised for some days to see the creatures going home 
laden with a white substance between their thighs, and 
at length discovered them detaching small fragmerits 


from the paint, with wluch, after filling then receptacles, | 


they flew to the hive. ‘The operation was so slowly 
performed as to be casily seen and perfectly understood , 
and it is clear that the bees, finding a viscous sul- 
stance within reach, uscd it arrespectavely of its other 
properties.’ 

When bees return Inden with pollen, they are ex- 
tremely cager to rush into the hive; but M. Dujardm 
has stopped one so burdened at the entrance, and the 
creature, after appearing to be puzzled for a short time, 
flew away to a second entrance at the side of the hive, 
thus evidently exchanging one adca for another. He 
states, too, that a stolen hive which | ad becn put away 
in a loft of the Court of Justice at Rennes, was found 
to be in full activity some months afterwards, when 
wanted for purposes of evidence ; and the bees made 
their way in and out by a amiall opent:.g in the roa, 
which they had learned to dis'.nguish froin a thousand 
others: an additional instance of their susecptibility of 
individual impressions. This marvcllous memory of 
localities is observed alao in mammals and migratory 
birds. Savages, too, possess it; but the faculty grows 
weaker in man in proportion as he devotcs himself to 
study. 

In the words of M. Dujardin: ‘This is not simpry 
an individual impression, an image of the locality pre- 
served in the brain of the bee: the impression, indeed, 
exists; but at the same time that it serves to guide the 
insect in its return, it becomes for it the niotive of 
indications to be transmitted by signs or otherwise, 
which conld not be the case if we do not accord to the 
creature a faculty of abstraction ; for the ifdicationa 
ere sufficient to awaken in the bees to which they 
axe transmitied the same impressions that the actual 








or other objects bas excited itt the first 


sight of sugar 
discoverers,’ 
Besides bee-hives, M. Dujardin has artificial 
in different parte of his house and garden,.in wiigh he 
keeps nine species of ants under cuntinual obeervadion. 
| He finds them not less apt than the bees to comtmani-, 
cate impressions cither of unexpected booty or sudden |; 


difficulties. 


THE BALLET-DANCER 


TB last acene was played out, and the grim curtaig | 
of death fell for ever over the tragedy of Neil Preaton’s ° 
life. <A bitter tragedy, indeed! Wife, fortune, health 
—all had gone by turns, until, of his former large pos. . 
sessions of happincas, only two fair girls were left, as 
the last frail argosies on his sca of fate; left him were 
they for to-day, to be themselves wrecked on the 
morrow, when death should have carried hia soul out 
into infinity, and trampled his body beneath the chureh- 
yard sod, And so, with choking sobs and grieving 
prayers, Neil Preston commended them to the care of 
‘the universal Father, and dicd as a good man should— 
one lvosening hind still clasped in the affections of 
earth, and oue outstretched to tha glories of the coming 
heaven, 

The girls were both young; but Melly waa a mero 
child--a pretty romping httle maid, some three years 

before her teens; while Mabel wag already almost a 
;Wwontn at seventeen. The little one’s tears were 
fastest, and her sebs the loudest at the loss of the kind 
play mate who had been always so glad to see her when 
she cume back from her day-school; who used to call 
her his cvening-star, and never met her without a 
snily and a kiss, however grave and silent he might be 
to others, But the tears soon dricd on her rosy face, 
and her sobs soon chan ed to the light quick laughter 
of childhood; and the little heart, which had swelled so 
large for its first great grief, soon danced blithely in, 
her breast again, understanding nothing of the bitter- 
ness of orphanage. But Mabel, though she did not 
weep nor gob-—at Teast not when others were by — 
sorrowed as few sorrow even by a father’s grave, 
knowing that she had lost her only carthly friend and 
protector, and that her way of life must now open 
upon a dark and thorny path of solitude and distress. 
Painfully she slirank from the heavy responsibility of 
her cundition, and keenly she felt: how frail 2 barricr 
phe wes between her pretty Nell and misery. Her 
I father had told her, aud told her with the solemnity 
of a dying man, that in leaving the littl: one to 
her care, be knew he ieft her to one that would 
never fail her; and that, whether for shelter from the 
storius of winter or f nu the burning sun of summer, 
for Bupport in times co" Mmscry or for protection in times 
of temptation, bie belowed Mabel would be all that he 
huinself could have been to their darling, their atar, 
their idol cluld. And Mabel, understanding full well 
the oxtent of the confidence reposcd in her, wae the 
more carefal to perform: her appo'vted task faithfully, 
and therefore the mor anxious as to the incans of its 
right fultilment. 

Long hours did Male! sit by that clay-cold figure, 
plavning various echcomes of work, from all of whigh, 
considerations of youth or incompetency turned hor 
aside. Whatever she did, she niust gain sufficient for 
Nelly’s fit muintenance and education; and she could 
think of nothing that would give her enough whereby 
to live herself, and tenderly to foster her precious 
charge. She could not be a governess; her own educa- 
tion had been ta too meagre and desultery, interrupted, 
too, #0 early on account of her mother’s long illness: 
the thug oa therefure impossible—she must tarn to 
j something s But to what else? Ah, that, blank 
; question rose up like a dim ghost before her, and by 





























te very presence seemed to paralyse her energies, A 
“young al who cannot be a governess has few other 
‘professions left her. Governess, workwoman, shop- 
woman—these are nearly all the careers open to the 
middle class, until we come to the stage and its various 
branches. And from thia small supply, Mabel must 
make her choice. Governess she could not be; shop- 
woman she would not be. Poor Mabel! Before she 
had done, this little harmless pride was burned out of 
her. She used to look back on this aristocratic impulse 
as on a child’s feeble fancy, and wonder how she vould 
have been so weak, so wanting to her nobler self, to 
have cherished it for a moment. Needle-worker, then, 
must be her profession: a badly-paid one enough, but 
independent, and consequently more endurable—pri- 
vate, and conaequently more respectable than many 
others. For Mabel act great store by the strictest 
forms of respectability, holding herself and her character 
in trust for her littl one, undertaking bravely and 
following cordially any profession that would support 
her own life—which was Nelly’s capital—under the 
condition of perfect blamelessness, according to the 
world’s code. 

‘Really very well done,’ said Miss Priscilla Went- 
worth. 

‘A trifle puckered in the gusset,’ said Misa Sillas 
Wentworth. 

‘Humph! pretty fair for a girl of the present day,’ 
said old Misy Wentworth gruffly; ‘but half of it 1s 
cats’ eyes, too! Ah, girls! in my time young ladics 
could sow; they would not have dared tu call such 
cobbling as this fine work.’ 

Now, the three Miss Wentworths were three kind- 
hearted, precise, testy old maids; horribly couventional, 
but really benevolent when you got through the upper 
crust; ever at war with themselves, between Clucational 
principles and instinctive impulses; and theretore uncer- 
tain in their actions, and capricioas in their dealings. 
They never passed a begzar without giving him some- 
thing ; but they never gave hina half-penny without 
taking it out ina lecture on political economy, They 
used to tell him of his sin in begying, and not going 
to the nice comfortable Ciuon provided bs the Queen, 
and all this in the harshest Janguage nnd the shrillest 
voices Imaginable; they threatened him) with the 
police, and hinted big terrors of the look-up; they told 
him that he ought to be put in the stoeks--a wreteh, to 
leave iis wife and children, or an unfecling monster, 
to drag about his poor wife and children, as the case 
might be; and then they pointed out their little villa, 
and told him he would find a cdiuner there, Aud all 





the while they bad been anathematising him and his j 


ways so bitterly, their eyes had been taking cognizance 
of the holes in his jncket, or the wonnds of his shovless 
fout, and they grumbled among themselves as to what 
old clothes they were possessed of and could apare for 
the poor fellow; and then they would walk away, 
growling pleasantly, satisfied with the duty they jiad 
rendered to the steru requirenients of political econoury, 


and vowing the man had had such a lecture he would | 


never beg again. 

They had known a little of Neil Preston in his better 
daya, when he had burned a great blue and red lamp 
before his door, and had ‘Sargeon,’ e., blazoned in 
great gold letters thereon ; and they were glad to be 
kind, in their way, to his daughter. They were wise 
enough to know, that money earned is better than alms 
tecoived ; so they gave Mabel work and high wages, 
a8 intrinsically a more benevolent thing to do than 
making hor presents: not that they were behindhand 
in that cither, for many a pretty frock and bonnet the 
Miss Wentworths gave the orphans, though unfortu- 
nately they always forgot their deep mourning, and 
ave them pink and bluc instead of black. Suill, the 
meaning was all the same; aod Mabel was just as 
grateful as if sho could have worn and looked smart 
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in their ribbons and flounces, instead of being obliged 
to sell them all, at very emall pricea, for one Black 
frock for pretty Nelly’s dancing-lesson days. 7 
But the Miss Wentworths, though kind, could not 
entirely support the sisters. They had a great deal of 
plain needle-work to give away among them certainly ; 
but even the plain needle-work of three precise old 
mids must come to an end some time; at Iast, their 
new sets of collars and cuffs—and those more compli- 
cated matters still, which every one wears, and no one 
names —were made, washed, ironed, and put away ; and 
Mabel’s occupation was gone—gone with the last half- 


i dozen long jean pocketa—the old-fashioned pockets — 


made for Miss Wentworth, who, as became a partisan 
of the good old times, disdained all modern inventions, 
fram politics to millinery. Mabel must, then, look out 
for employment elsewhere; and after many disappoint- 
ments, and no small trials both to her dignity and her 
resolution, she found a slop-selling shop that gave 
her shirts at three-halfpence, and other articles in 
proportion, as much. Compelled by poverty, Mabel 
entered herself on their list, trying to make the 
best of her condition, and to bear her evils hope- 
fully, but failing sadly in her atterupts at self-deeeption. 
She soon found that as much as the most diligent 
industry and unwearicd self-sacriflee could do, was not 
enough to supply them both with daily bread ; not to 
speak of the more expensive requirements of Nelly’s 
schooling, Her failing health and wasting strength 
were not sufficient offerings before this great Jugger- 
haut car of toil, to gain her the seanty goods for which 
they were so cheerfully offered up. Still, hitherto she 
had straggled on. Old savings now came in as grand 
helps; and being conscientious and diligent, she had 
not set been fined for bad work or unpuncetuality. She 
Nad secured all her carnings at anyrate, so far as she 
had gone, though she knew, by what she saw about 
her, that her turn would come soon, and that, by some 
device, she should find herself in the power of the 
overseer, and on the wrong side of the books. She 
had seen others mulcted of their wages unjustly—how 
could she then escape ? 

‘Your work is spoiled,’ said the overseer at last, 
tossing her packet on the floor, ‘I can’t receive it. 
You must take it back,’ 

It was a white flowered waistcoat he threw down 
oa the dirty floor: an expensive thing to buy, and a 
cheap thing to sell—as Mabel would be obliged to sell 
it—to the Jows. ‘1 am very sorry,’ stammered she, 
the blood rushing to her faee, for she remembered now 
that the candle had ‘guttered’ last night when she 
took it up stairs to hear Nelly say her prayers, and the 
waistcoat hac been lying on the table—'I am very 
sorry: where is it epoiled 2? 

The man sprawled a grimy thumb on a minute spot 
of grease by the armhole—a very small spot, undis- 
coverable by ordinary eyes, and which would have been 
hidden inthe wearing. Ilis unwashed hands left a broad 
dack tuark, made purposely, as Mabel saw too well. 

She gave a little indignant cry, and snatched the 
waistcoat trom him. 

‘Jt was not so had before! You have ruined it on 
purpose!" she said, looking him straight in the face, 
and speaking passionately. 

He raised his hand to strike her, but a general 
murmur among the bystanders stopped him. Like all 
bullies, he was an arrant coward, and the meanest of 
popularity-hunters as well. 

‘You impudent wench!’ he said; ‘if you give 
me another word of your sauce, I will turn you off 
altogether! Coming here with your impertinence and 
tine-lady airs, indeed, as if the earth was not good 
enough for you, because you were an apothecary's 
daughter! I have as great a mind as 1 ever had in my 
life to turn you out of the place, and never let you set 
foot in it again. Here, madam, take this waistcoat 
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back, and bring no more of your airs and gracea here. 
A pale-faced chit Tike you, sticking out against laws 
and masters! What next, indeed! You owe the house 
fifteen shillings, and that’s letting you off casy, after 
your impudence, too. ‘Take care how you pay it, for, by 
George, you shall smart for it, if you shirk, Will you 
take the waistcoat, I say?’ He seized her by the shoulder 
roughly, leaving the mark of his strong clench on her 
flesh. ‘The girl winced, and a faint moan escaped her. 
There was a general cry, and a hurricd movement among 
the women; but he turned round with an oath, and 
silenced them. No one knew whose turn would come 


next: and women, however truce in heart, are too weak. | 


in both purpose and strength, to stand by each other 
long against a superior force. Sa Mabel had to bear 
her wrongs undefended. 

She received no wages that day. but a large packet 
of work, with more yet to come, for which not one 
farthing would be paid until her terrible debt of fitteen 
shillings was wiped off And 


this man’s authority. 
courage sank, 
ever scalded the eyes of griev.ag womanhood. In all 
her trials, she had beeu preserved from personal insult 


until now. She had been poor, and therefore she had 
known moments of anguish; she had been rejected 


in her search after employments and therefore she | 


had felt the bitterest pangs of disappomtment dread, 
and uncertainty ; but ele had ever heen respected as a 
woman, No rude word or tamiiar Jook had wounded 
her proud modesty ; in all that regarded her condition. 
she had heen treated with no less respect than when in 
her father’s house. But now this last sweet secret 
boast was gone from her. She had been outraged: and 
insulted, and there wags no one to avenge, as there had 
been no one to defend her, 

While she sat there, weepine passionately, and for 
onve in ber life forgetting duty ta toedine, sate ose 
spoke to her, 


she was threatencd | 
brutally, becnuse she exclaimed against the injustice of | 


Something in the sound of the voice — | 








the tender manly voice that it was— made her leak up. | 
Aman of middie age, with baw tarning slichthy gray - 


about his square broad forchend, with a fine cheery look 
in his deep-bine eyes, amd a pleasant smile about his 
handsome mouth—-a man of streneth and nerve on the 
one hand, and of courteous breeduse on the other 


vheerame idealised and glorified, and he gradually took 


stood before her, something an a military attiiade. and | 


with much of a paternal capression, 6 Wha. drow now, 
my child, what has hay pened 2” he said hindiv, 

*Oh, nothing, wothing!* cried Mabel. huriedly dry ine 
her eyes, and gathering up her v ork. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my poor elds and dont runt 
awey from me yet; Tmay be able to ce of use to you. 
Tell me who you are, or at Joast what his happened 
to you’ He laid his hand on her armor t with any 
familiarity, ua such, but with an indescribable some- 
thing in hia eyes and his touch that Mabel telt: she 
must perforce confide in. Shu felt that dustrist world 
have been affectation: the false modesty of the prude, 
which creates the evil it disclaims. 

She told her story, then, simply, and without any 
expression of sorrow or regret She merely related the 
facta, and left them to be translated according to her 
hearer’s faney. The stranger's face shewed how that 
translation went. ‘Ihe flush of indignation, Che tc nder 
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smile of pity, the manly impulse of protection. all apoke , 


by turng on his forehead and round his lips; and when 


Mabel ended, he drew out his purse, and placed in her ' 


hand two sovereigns, usking, at the same time, the 
address of the slop-shop where she had been so il} 
treated. She shrank back. 


‘No, no!’ she cried; ‘I cannot reccive alms!’ She 
let her hand drop, and the gold fell on the pavement. 
Hastily stooping to pick it up, the man stooping 
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at the same moment, their hands met. He took hers | 
in his, in beth of his, and pressed it gently. Fe 

‘You are right, my child,’ he said; ‘though: to 
acceit a gift from me would not be to receive alas. 
Still, as you do not know me, you cannot tell wherein 
I differ from other men; and you are therefore wise ta 
treat me as you woukl treat other men—as I would 
ever advise you to treat them, I will uot distress you 
by offering you uncarned money again; but at least let 
me buy at my own price this unlucky waistcoat, which 
has brought you into 60 much trouble,’ 

Mabel smiled and Mushed. Sho saw through the 
delicacy of this foint ; and oh, how her poor heart, 
bruised as it was by the roughness of the late insult, 
seenred to expand like a flawer ia the sun beneath the 
gentleness, and tenderness, and delicacy of these few 
words! She untolded her bundle, and produced the 
white-flowered waistcoat ; tears in her cyes, smiles an 
her lips, and the burning blood flushing in her cheeks, 
The stranger made a pretence of Jooking: at it eriti- 
cally; then forcing on her the two rejected sovereigns, 


the dechured that it was worth much more, and that he 
For the first time since her fathers death, Mabets . 
She sat down on a door-step in a! 
by-street, and burst into as bitter a flood of tears as } 


would * keep it for hia hest.” 

‘Will vou tell mo where you live ?? he then asked. 

Mabel hesitated : she looked troubled. 

‘Yon are right” he said kindly; ‘aud Twas wrong 
to ask the question. till, P should have liked to have 
seem vou dentin but you are right, quite: right, to 
refuse it. TP don’t wish te know where vou live; it is 
better not. God bless yout Be on good girk and all 
will come right. 

*Good-by, stro said) Mabel simply, looking up inte 
Jas faee, 

‘How great and handsome he is! she thought. 

“What oa lovely little face!’ said’ he, half aloud; 
‘and what a goad expression’ Ah, she is an honest 
virk Dam sure!’ Tle shook hands with heroand walked 
slowly down the street. | Mahel watched his manly 
figure striding in the sunshine, and a sharp awift: pang 
came over hor, to think that she had seen him for the 
fast there perhaps ! 

‘And wet fo did) aieht?: she oxaid, tuming away, 
‘What would my poor tather have said, if To bad made 
friends with @ strange miantoim the streets, and brought 
him heme to Nelly 2" 

But she remembered her adventure a long, long 
time, tll the forme and deatties of her unknown hero 


the stature and divinity of a heroie myth in her life. 
She oused to pray for dam imerning and evening, but 
at dast at was rather as if she prayed fo hines for by 
constaptly thinking of Tin he had become, to the 
dreans of her brooding faney, hike her guardian angel, 
ever present, great, and helpful, 

When her gavines ond the two pounds from der 
unknown friend had “tone, Mabel was completely at a 
loss. Slopewerking at the prices paid to her was a 





bonere waste or tune: set how to criploy this time mare 


proiitably 2 Wiiet to do. so that Nell might remadi at 
the school where she was already one of the most 
promising scholars. and bold up ber fiead with the bert 
of them’ Little did Nell think of (he bitter toil and 
patient motherly eare it fook to hecp her at school and 
clothe her so prettily: ifthe did she know how dearly 
she bought those approving siniles, whom she brought 
home a favourable report: nor what deep trials were 
turned to blesangs when, with atl her heart fall of love, 
and her laps red with kis-cs, she would ait by the side 
of hier * darling Mabel aud tell her how tar she had 
got in Féenélon and Cranmer. It was better that she 
knew wothing. Mabel could work so much the more 
cheerily while her favourite was in the sunahine. 
Nelly sorrowed —Mabel would have drooped. 

‘What tg do?’ This was her question one day 
when hier tar shilling had disappeared in Nelly’s 
quarter's echool-bill. Tears were raining down her 
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as she thought of her desolate condition, and 
het inability to enpport the weight of responsibility 
aid on her, when some one knocked at the door, open- 
ing it without waiting for her answer. A woman, 
living in the same house, entered, ‘to borrow some 
coals.’ She saw that Mabel was crying; and seating 
herself by her, she asked: ‘ What was the matter, and 
how she could comfort her ?’ 

Mabel, after a few more questions put in that 
straightforward voice which goea direct to the heart, 
told her little history; in which there was nothing 
to tell but the old sad burden of poverty and help- 
lJeasneaa. The woman listencd to all with a careful 
contemplative air. 

‘You can do better than this,’ she said after a pnuse. 
‘Can you dance ?’ 

‘Yes,’ anid Mabel; for, indeed, this was ono of the 
few things she had brought away from school, where 
her lightness and activity had made her a great 
favourite with the old French dancing-master. 

*Then come with me,’ said the woman. 

‘Where ?—whiat to do?’ 

‘To the -—- Theatre.'—Mabel started.—‘ Docs this 
frighten you ?’ 

‘Yes; agreat deal.’ She Jaughed—not scornfully, 
but as one who saw beyond and all round a subject, 
of which a fraction had disturbed the weak sight of 
another. , 

*Oh, never mind the name of 1 place, Mabel Preston. 
If you knew the world as well as I do, you would know 
that neither places nor professions were much. To a 
woman who respects herself, a theatre will be as safe 
asathrone. It is the heart carricd into a thing, not 
the thing iteelf that degrades” Mabel was much btrack 
with the remark. ‘The woman seemed ro strong and 
true, that somchow she felt weak and childish beside 
her. She looked into her resolute honest face. Plain 
as it was in feature, its expression seemed quite 
beautiful to Mabel. 

*You will be subjeet to impertinence and tyranny,’ 
added the woman; ‘but that all subordimates must 
bear. When you carry home your work, IT daresay 
you hear many an oth from the overseer; and when 
you go on in the ballet, you will have many a hard 
word said to you by the ballet-master. If your petti- 
coats are too short or too long, your stockings too pink 


or tov white, if you are paler than usual or redder; | 


anything, in short, will be made a matter of fuult-tind- 
ing when the ballet-muaster is ina bad humour But 


shew me the inferior position where you will not be | 


subject to the same thing! Only don’t faney that 
Lecause you are a bajlet-dancer, you must necessarily 
be corrupt; for I tell you again, Mabel, the heart is a 
wornan’s safeguard of virtue, not her position, Good- 
moming. ‘Think of what Lhave said, and if I can be 
of use to you, tell me. You shall come with me, and 
I will take care of you. J am thirty-one, and that is a 
reapectable age enough !” 

And so she left, smiling half sadly, and forgetting to 
take her coals. When she remembered them, it was 
rehearsal-time. 

Days passed, and Mabel still dwelt with pain and 
dread on the prospect of being a ballet-dancer. If her 
kind unknown, or if the Miss Wentworths knew of it, 
what would they say? She fought it off for a long 
time; until at Just driven into a corner by increasing 
poverty, she went down to Jane Thornton’s room, and 
saying: ‘Yes, I will be a bailct-dancer !? scaled in her 
own mind her happiness and respectability for ever, 
but scoured her sister's. Then Jane kissed her, and 
eaid: ‘She was a wise girl, and would be glad of having 
made up her mind to it some day.’ 

Tt did not take much teaching to bring Mabel to the 
Yevel of the ordinary ballet-dancer; she wns almost 
equal to her work at the outact. ‘The manager was 
pleased with her beauty and eweet manners, the ballet- 
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master with her diligence and cansdisntisneness; ati 
the girls could not find fault with her, seeing that she 
left their admirers alone, and did not wish to attract even 
the humblest. She obtained a liberal salary, and things 
went on very well. She made arrangements for Nelly 
to be a weekly boarder at her school, ao that she might 
not be left alone at night when she herself was at the 
theatre, and also to keep this new profession concealed 
from her; for she could not get rid of the feeling of dis- 
grace connected with it, though she had as yet found 
none of the disagreeables usual to young and pretty 
women behind the scenes. But Mabel was essentially a 
modest and pure-minded girl, and virtue has a divinity 
which cven the worst men respect. 

She was sent for to the Miss Wentworths. Their 
nephew, Captain John Wentworth, lately home from 
the Indies, wanted a new set of shirts. Mabel Preston 
was to make them, and to be very handaomely paid. 

‘Well, Mabel, and how have you been getting on since 
we saw you?’ asked old Miss Wentworth sharply. 
She was spreading a large slice of bread and butter 
with jam for her. 

‘Very well lutely, ma’am,’ answered Mabel, turning 
rather red. 

‘What have you been doing, child ?” 

‘Working, ma’am.’ 

‘What at, Mabel ?’ asked Miss Silias. 

‘Necdle-work, ma’am.’ 

‘Who for, Mabel ?’ asked Miss Priscilla. 

‘A ready-made linen-warchouse, ma’am,’ 

‘Did they give you good wages, child ?’ 

‘Not very,’ said Mabel, beginning to quake ag the 
catcvhism proceeded. 

‘Ugh! so I've heard.” growled the old lady from 
behind her jam-pot. * Wretches !’ 

‘What did they pay you, Mabel?’ Miss Priscilla 
inquired. She was the mquiring mind of the family. 

‘Three -halfpence a shirt, tourpence for a dozen 
collars, and so on,’ answered Mabel. 

‘There was a general burst of indignation. 

“Why, how have you lived ?’ they all cried at once. 

Mabel coloured deeper: she was silent. The three 
old ladies looked at one another. Horrible thoughts, 
misty and undefined, but terrible in their forebodings, 
crowded into those three maiden heads! ‘Mabel! 
Mabel! what lave you been about?—why do you 
blush so?—where did yuu get your money ?’ they criek 
altogether, 

Mabel saw they were rapidly condemning her. Miss 
Wentworth had left off spreading the jam, and Miss 
Sihas had gone to the other side of the roam. She 
looked up pluntively: ‘I am a ballet-dancer,’ she said 
mnodestly, and courtesied. 

The three old ludses eave each a little scream. 

‘A balict-dancer !” cried the eldest. 

‘With auch short petticoats, Mabel!’ said Miss Silias 
reproachfully. 

‘Dancing in public on one toe!’ exclaimed Miss 
Priswilla, holding up her hands. And then there was 
a dead silence, as if a thunderbolt had fallen. After 
a time they all left the room, and consulted among 
| themselves secretly in a dark closet by the stairs; 
| With much unfeigned sorrow, and many pathetic 
ctpressions, coming to the conclusion that it would be 
wrong to encourage such immorality, and that Mabel 
niust be forbidden the house under all the penalties of 
the law. ‘They were very sorry; but it must be so. 
It was a duty owing to socicty, and must be per- 
formed at all sacrifices of personal liking and natural 
inclination. 

They went back to the parlour in procession. 

‘We are very sorry, Mabel Preston,’ began Miss 
Wentworth, speaking far less graffiy than she would 
have done if she had been praising her, for the old 
lady was really touched—‘we are very sorry that you 
{have so disgraced yourself as you have done. No 
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the stage. We thought 
done as much for you 
and I think if you had consulted our 


* Yea, consulted our feelings, interrupted Miss Silias. 

‘ And asked our advice,’ said Miss Priscilla sharply. 

‘You would not have done such a wicked thing,’ con- 
tinued old Miss Wentworth, considerably strengthened 
by these demonstrations. ‘However, it is too late to 
say anything about it. The thing is over and done. 
But you cannot expect us to countenance such pro- 
ceedings. We are very sorry for you, but you must 
a work elsewhere. We cannot have our nephew 

aptain John Wentworth’s shirts, made by a ballet- 
dancer. It would be setting a young man far too bad 
an example.” (Captain John was past forty, but still 
‘our boy’ in his old aunts’ parlance.) 

Mabel courtesied, and said nothing. Her modest face 
and humble manner touched the ladies. 

‘Here,’ said Miss Wentworth, thrusting into her 
hand the bread and butter, ‘take this: we won't part 
in unkindness, at anyrate.’ 

Mabel kissed the shrivelled hand of the good old 
soul, and then in all haste withdrew. She felt the 
choking tears swelling in her throat, and she did not 
wish them to he seen. ‘She ci. not want her reinstate- 
ment because ahe was weak aud whining,’ she said to 
herself; while the maiden aunts spoke sorrowtully of 
her fall, and said among themselves, that if it had not 
been for their boy, they would not have dismissed her 
—but a young officer, and a ballet-dancer ! 

Mabel, shutting the lite green gate of the pretty 
villa, met a hand on the latch at the same moment with 
her own. She started, and there, smiling inte her cyes, 
was the brave, manly, noble face of her unknown 
friend. 

‘IT am glad to sec you again, sir, said Mabel 
hurriedly, before she had given herself time to think 
or to recollect herself. 

‘Thank you. Then you have not forgotten me ?’ he 
answered, with a gentle Jook and a pleasant sinile. 

‘The poor never forget their benefactors,’ 
Mabel. 

‘Pshaw! what a foolish expression !’ 

‘Tt is a true one, sir.’ 

‘Well, well, don’t call me a boncfactor, if you please 
I hate the word. And how has the world been using 
you these three months? It is just three months aince 
J saw you last—did you know that?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mabel—this time rather below her 
breath. 

‘Well, how have you been getting on?” 

‘Badly at first, sir-—better now.’ 

‘Better? Come, that’s well! 
doing ?? 

‘Dancing at the Theatre,’ said Mabel with a 
sudden flush; and she looked up full into his face, as 
if determined to be indifferent and unecouscious. The 
look was caught and understood, 

‘A hazardous profession, he said gravely, but very 
kindly. 

SA disgraceful one. I know it,’ she answered, a 
cloud of bitterness hurrying over her yes. 

* Disgraceful? No, no!’ 

“It is thought so.” 

‘That depends on the individual. I for one don’t 
think it disgraceful. Men of the world—I mean mn 
who understand human nature—know that no pro- 
fession of itself degrades any one. If you are an 

honest-hearted woman, ballet-dancing will not make 
you anything else.’ 

‘Women don’t look at it in this light,’ said Mabel. 

‘Well, what then? The whole world is not made 

up of women. There is something far higher than 
regard for prejudices, however respectable, or for 
ignorance, however innocent.” 
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arcs me what you are allading to. Tou “gre not 
talking abstract philosophy, that is plain. “What hae 
happeaed to you?’ Poe, 

‘My new profession, undertaken for my aister‘s ote, 
and entered into solely as a means of suteistence—aa~ 
my only means of subsistence—has so damaged mo in 
the eyes of the world, that I have ‘ost my best friends 

ry it.” 

*Toll me the particulars.’ 

‘The three old ladies at the villa’ —— 

‘Ha, ah!’ said the stranger. 

‘They have been long kind to me. They were to 
give me some work to-day, for their nephow, a captain 
from India; and when they knew that 1 was on the stage 
—for they asked me what 1 was doing, and I could not 
tell a story—they forbade me the house, and took away 
the work. Tcannot blame them. They are particular, 
innocent old women, and of course it seemed very 
dreadful to them.’ 

‘Aud their nephew ?’ 

‘Ob, I don’t know anything about him. I never 
saw hina,’ she answered carelessly. 

‘ondeed !" muttered the stranger. 

‘He haa had nothing to do with it? 

‘That Tecan swear to)’ he said below his breath. 

‘But they seemed to think worae of it, heenuse J was 
to have worked for him. ‘hey said it would set him 
such a bad example, af a ballet-dancer was allowed to 
do his work? 

The strarger burst inte a large manly laugh; then 
suddenly changing to the most gentle tenderness of 
manner, he bewan a long lecture on her eengitiveness, 
and the necessity there was, in hier circumstances, of 
doing what she thought good, and being what she 
thought right, independent of ev ery person in the 
world. And Speaking thus, they arrived at the door 
of her lodgings: he hat not finished his lecture, ao he 
went in. Mahel felt as if she knew him so well now, 
that she did not oppose his entering. Ie was like her 
father. or an old friend. 

The cleanliness, modesty, and propriety of that little 
room pleased lr very much—it was sll auch an index 
of a pure heart untouche | by a most dangerous calling; 
and ag she eat in the full light, just opposite to him, 
and he could sce her fresh fair tace in every line, he 
thought he had never seen a more beautiful Madonna 
head than hera, and never met more aweet, pure, 
and innocent eyes. Hie waa grieved at her position— 
not Lut that she would weather all its shoals and rocks 
bravely; atill men do not like young girls to be oven 
tried. ‘here is something in the very fact of trial 
‘which wounds the manly nature, whose instinct is to 
protect. He was much interested in Mabcl—he was 
sorry to leave her: ,se was something like a young 
sirter to him-- she was not nineteen, and he was forty- 
four—~sv he mught well feel paternally towards her! 
He should ke to take ber under his care, and shelter 
her from all the dla of hfe. He was ao paincd for her, 
and interested in her, that he would come again soon 
to see her. his counsel might be of use to her, and’ 
his friendship might comfort her, and make her feel 
less Jonely. He was quite old enough to come and sea 
her with perfect: propnety—he was old enough to be 
her father, And go, with all cle gentleness of a brave 
mun, he left her, after a very lony visit, bearing with 
lum her grateful thanks for tia kindness, and modeat 
hope to see him ‘when it should suit his convenience to 
call again 5 but he was not to give lumself any trouble 
about it 

And again and again he came, sometimes staying 
hours on hou.s, sometimes tearing himself forcibly 
away he had been there a fow minutes. Ilis 
eee k an undefinable tone of tenderness and 


respect: he ccused to treat her ® a@ child, and paid her | 




























*Mabel,’ ‘my child,’ ‘poor girl, &c., and forbade 
S almost angrily, to call him ‘sir;’ but he did not 
4el) her his name; that seemed to be a weighty secret, 
religiously guarded, to which not the smallest clue was 
given her. And she never sought, or wished to discover 
it. Her whole soul was wrapped up in her enthusiastic 
reverence and devotion for him; and whatever had 
been his will, she would have respected and fulfilled it. 

‘This went on for months. He probed her character 
to its inmost depths; he tanght her mind, and 
strengthened it in every way. By turns her teacher 
and her servant, their intimacy had 2 peculiar cha- 
racter of romance, to which his concealed name gave 
additional colouring. She did not kuow if he loved 
her, or if, in marrying her, he would, as the world calle 
it, honour her; she did not know their mutual positions, 
nor had he ever given her a hint as to his ‘intentions.’ 
Many things seemed to tell her that he loved her; 
then, again, his cold, calin, fatherly words—his quict 
descriptions of her future prospects—his matrimonial 
probabilities for her—all said in the calmest tone of 
voice, made her blush at her own vanity, and say to 
herself: ‘He cannot love me?’ ‘Time went on, dragging 
Mabel’s heart deeper into the torture into which this 
uncertainty had cast it, till at last her health and 
spirits both began to suffer; and one day when, sick 
and weary, she turned sadly from her hfe, and only 
longed to die, she shrank from her lover’s presence, 
and, wholly overpowered, besought lin passionately to 
leave her, and never see her more. 

Then the barrier of silence was cast down: the 
rein of months was broken; and the love hitherto held 
in auch strict check of speech and feeling, flung aside 
its former rules, and plunged headlong ato the heart 
of its new life. ‘Then Mabel knew who was ber friend, 
and what had kept him, gilent—how his prave years 
sceined so ill to nccord with her fresh youth as to make 
her hfe a snerifiee if viven up to hime -and how he 
feared to ngk. her for that sacrifies, unuil thoroughly 





convinced that she loved tua as he found she did— : 


then, he who knelt at her tect, or pressed her to his | 


heart alternately, who claimed to be her future jiusband, 
laying fortune and untarmshed name in her lap, and 
only asking to shave them with her, whispered the 
name she was to bear, ‘Then Mabel, all her former 


troubles ended, found a new source of disquict opencd, | 


as, hiding her face all trembhng on his shoulder. she 
said: ‘But the Miss Wentworths, beloved, how will 
they receive me ?’ 

"As my wile, Mabel, and as their niece!” And 
then ho pressed his first hiss on her blushing brow, 
and silently asked of God to bless her, 

Ho was ao positive that his aunts would do all that 
was pleasing to lin, and so hopeful of ther Jove for 
her, that at last Miubel’s forebodingr were conquered, 
and ashe believed in the future with hit, Dut they 
were wrong, for the old ladies would neither receive 
nor recognise her. Jt was years before they forgave 
her; not until poor little Nelly died. just as she was 


entering womanhuod, and Mabel had a severe illness in: 


consequence ; ther wonmun’s hearts were touched then, 
and they wrote to her, and forgave her, though ‘she had 
been 60 ungrateful to them as to take in their nephew, 
Captain John, when he came from die Indies” But 
Mabel did not quarrel with the form; she was tuo 
happy to see the peace of the fianily restored, to care 
for the tenacious pride of the old huhes. She revenged 
herself by making them all love her hke their own 
ehild, so that even Miss Priscilla thought her quite 
correct cnough; and Misa Wentworth, on her death-bed, 
told Captain John, that he had been a very fortunate 
Yaan in hia wife, and that she hoped God would bless 
him only in proportion as he was a good husband to 
his dear Mabel. 
And Mabel found that what Jane Thornton had said 
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to her, when she came to borrow coals from her slop- 
working sister, was troc. It is not the-profession that 
degrades, but the heart. The most: despised ‘calling 
may be made honourable by the honour of its profes- 
sors; nor will any manner of work whatsoever corrupt 
the nature which is intrinsically pure. The bailat- 
dancer may be as high-minded as the governesa; the 
slop-worker as noble as the artist. It is the heart, the 
tind, the intention, carried into work which degrades 
or ennobles the character; for to the ‘pure all things 
are pure,’ and to the impure, all things are occasions of 


still further evil. 





LONDON COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. 


A LOOSE and vagrant population, of about 100,000 in 
number, are understood to find accommodation in what 


‘ arccalled the ‘cominon lodging-houses’ in the metropolis. 


Years ago, this class of dwellings in Glasgow and other 
large towns, was subjected to the regulations of the 
police ; but it was not until 1851 that such resorts in 
London were in any way brought under similar cog- 
nizance. That the humbler departnients of the business 
of letting lodgings should in any respect be interfered 
with by statute, is certainly a violation of the ordinary 
rules of trade; but in this, as in a few other things, it is 
found that stututory regulation is exceedingly desirable, 
in order to protect the public health and morals from 
evils of a very scrious Kind. 

aA short inquiry into the manner in which the act 
of parliament tor regulating common lodging-houses in 
the metropolis has been carried into execution, will 
affurd a tolerable insight into the necessities of the 
case, Lt appears that there are upwards of 6000 
houses of the kul embraced by the act, and that of 
these, up till last November, 83326 leepers had been 
served with notices to register themselves: of these, 
O74 were approved of, O52 rejected tor various reasons, 
and Y800 houses remained under survey. To the 
houses where notices had been served, visits of inspee- 
tion had heen pad; the numbers of their lodgers 
had been roughly estimated at 46,000; and it was 
calculated that, altogether, the police had, up to the 
tune specified, succecded in taking into account about 
one-half of the entire number of houses, keepers, 
and Jodgers, ‘The staff which performs the work 
appears, indeed, to be a very weak one, and to call 
loudly for increase. It consists of several supenors, 
inspecting, surveying, and registering functionaries, 
and cight inspecting sergeants, These last appear to 
have been indefatigable iu penetrating, amid disease 
and throats of violenee. into the very recesses of the 
low lodging-houses, and in cxtricating poor fevered 
wretches from their dens, and sending them to the 
hospital. So active, indeed, are these gallant fellows 
in their perambulations, that they are calculated to get 
over S10 niles of ground per week, or more than sixteen 
miiles per day apices, besides the additional labour of 
running up stairs to garrets and down stairs to cellars. 
We only hope that so uscful and devoted a body of 
men are well paid for such irksome and often revolting 
service. 

The common lodging-houscs are almost always con- 
ducted upon the middle-man system. ‘There fs, first, 
the landlord of the house; second, his tenant for the 
whole house; third, the sub-tenant for a room; and 
fourth, the half-dozen persons— sometimes the half- 
dozen families—who occupy it. Aa may be expeeted, 
the profits of such places divided among the three 
landlords are enormous. One of the houses summoned 
in St Giles was let by the owner for L.25 per annum; 
the tenant received trom his sub-tenants 1.38, 10s. 


/ per annum; while the sums received by these from 


the actual lodgers amounted to fully L.120 per annum. 
Thus we see the burden increasing as it descends, 
and making the ultimate rent of a dwelling, which 
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was stated to be ut 
house. 


at length in the Report; and it would appear, from 


: terly unfig for human beings to | readily imagined; indced, the atatisties of the London 
live in at all, equal to that of a handsome West-end hospitals tell their own tale in a very wut 


manner, 


The cramming into these rooms, and the |The vecords of the Fover Hospital inform: us,- that, 
seenes of iniquity enacted in them, are described | from 


che 18th of last February to the 81st of May, no 
less than sixty-seven cases of fover have been remored 


the names given in the cases cited, that the very | into the hospital from the courts in Gray’s Inn Lane 
worst instances of filth, indecency, and riot, abound in j alone, eleven of these being from one house. In another 


the houses peopled by the low Irish. Take a speci- 
men. Ina house in Church Lane, St Giles, there were 
found, in a room measuring 14 fect 6 inches square, 
‘no less than thirty-seven men, women, and children, 
all lying on the floor like beasts, with scarcely any 
other covering thin the clothing taken from their 
perséng, which they had worn throughout the day. 
On opening the door leading into this loathsome place, 
the heat was go great, and the odour so offensive, as 
to make it nearly insupportable. No means whatever 
were employed ta ventilate the room except the chim- 
ney.’ Ine court in Gray's Inn Lane, in an ordinary- 
sized eight-roomed house, lived seventeen families, 
making, with lodgers, seventy-cight individuals. In 
an adjoining tenement, of the same size and construc- 
tion, were found twenty-one families, with lodgers, 
amounting to 103 individuals; and in a third house. 
in the same court, seventy-seven persons, inchiding 
sixtcen families, lived, ate, “nt, drunk, and smoked 
together, without distinetion of age or sex. ‘The 
keepers of these deng were ncarly all Trish, or so at 
least it would appear, from such nunes as Daly. 
Barry, Driscoll, Moore, Shea, Macarthy, Conra, and 
Donovan-—all persons summoned and punished for in- 
fringemente of the Lodging-lhouse Act. ‘Th rents pain 
hy the wretches who inhabit these abodes are of course 
extravagant. We have seen a house produce tive 
tines the original sum for which the owner had let at, 
and there can be no doubt that such onstances are 
extremely numerous. In Whitechapel. two timilies 
were living in a small room, for which they paid: the 
Jandlord Ys. per week, while they charged another 
family, whom they received as lodgers, 2s. Gd. for the 
partial accommodation of a bed and one-third of the 
apartment. Ina reom at Poplar, worth about 2s. per 
week, the occupants consisted of the heeper, his wite, 
and a child, with three men as dodgers The hatter 
paid cach 1s. $d. per week, hom nearly three tines the 
rent. ‘These cases are specially stated in the Report 
to be ordinary averaze ones, aud int pieked aut as 
worse than the general run of common Jodgme-house 
charges. 

As to any description of the santuiry condition af 
these dwellings, of their dramage, aud thor dome te | 
conveniences, though these matters are discussed at | 
length in the official Report, they are far too revolting 
to be entered upon in these columns. Tt is suflicicnt 
to conceive any noxious influence which overflowing 
drains, Qevaving garbage, rouins swarhung with verniin, | 
the worst of food, the worst of drink, and air which fs: 
all one mass of foul-smelling miagma, can produce, to | 
obtain some idea of the tenements that are virtually ; 
rented at 1.120, and somutimes mor than that per 
annum. As may he imagined, not one ach of room 14 
in any way lost. ‘The cellars swarm, and Jodgers are 
stowed away in the lofts, with their faces close under 
the tiles, Sometimes the former receptacles are uscd | 
ag slaughtering-places, by low butchers and knackers ; 
and occrsionally cattle or diseased horsca are kept there | 
for days without food, if not immediately required to? 
be put out of their mivery. The water used on such | 
places ig almost always in a more or Ices fetid atate. 
There is generally, in a dirty yard, a butt or hogshead, 
into which the water comes through the pipes of one of 
the companies, perhaps twice a week, and at which all 
the inhabitants supply themselves. This water, being | 
almost always Icft uncovered, absorbs the poisonous | 
gases given out by all the surrounding filth, so that the 
state of health of those who habitually drink it may be 


house, the inspecting-sergcants were told that twenty 
cases of fever had occurred in two months; and in an 
adjacent tenement, during the last prevalence of the 
cholera, from fifteen to twenty virulent cases had to be 
attended to, 

The Report furnishes several intercating, though 
horrible accounts of the scenes witnessed by the 
inspectors in the comion lodging-houses, with some 
corroborative evidence from the London City Mission 
Mayazine-~a publication well worthy of being better 
known than itis, We subjoin in part the substanee 
of the Jatter, which is a report of his labours, from 
apparently 2 simple and sincere emissary of the mission. 
This paticut champion in a gaod work states, that he 
was long fruitlesaly employed in trying to gain admit- 
tance to a place commonly called in the neighbourhood 
* Thieves’ Ledging-house? Previously, no person not 
a chef had any chance of obtaiuing access, excopt 
‘the pmest and the police; the former of whom is 
worshipped, the later hated by the inhabitants,’ 
The thieves In this Jodging-hougse generally amount 
to ahout fifty. None of them actually profesa their 
real oveupation, bat call themselves crossingssweopers, 
watercross-sellers, hallad-singers ; and so forth, ‘The 
missionary believes and hopes that these people are not 
so bad as they used to de. He states that upwards of 


J 250 Cheves were formenly in the habit of frequenting 


one Ttrge house, and that the Inadlord told hint he had 
had applications for accommodation from sa many more. 
Ln two of the worst houses, there is now a Bibles and 
Tthis good ian has aequired such influence over the 
inhabitants, that once a week they assemble in consi- 
derable ummbers to bear him read and explain the 
Scriptures, in a room which the keeper gives him for 
the purpose. ‘There is something very touching in the 
moral courage, as well as the devoted perseverance, 
Stich alone could awe (amed these udder outeasts from 
society; but so complete lias been the process, that the 
missionary adds, that Seven though Loften tremble to 
go among Chet yet, to the preset time, they have 
treated mo with Kindness and the greatest: respect.’ 
Besides the Bible-reading, this missionary hag intro- 
dueed inty the two loases four peptudienls: - Chembcrats 
Aedvitargh doaraal the Leistae four the Working- 
Mans Priced und the Band of Tope Reriew, v new 
monthly puddieation all of whack, he says, have been 
received gratefully, and proved of evident advantage, 

ft is in the reports of aetive and zealous persons like 
the gentleman whe we Jawe quoted, that the best 
points inthe character of the Jodging-house occupants 
appear Su teemissaries have been labouring to rouse 
the better feelmes, and mildly to eactte the synipathics 
of the degraded people among whom they pursne what 
ought to bean honoured dabour, and they are naturally 
fond of displaying Wie more Savourable effvets of their 
ministration, ‘Lhe pohee desenptions, however, are 
very different Although couched in general terme, 


| they contam anany facts which are of decp and terrible 


significance. In one house, the inspecting-sorgeants 
found froin twenty to thirty men and women—somo 
drinking, othera drunken; + veral lying on the floor, 
fighting and swearing, others shouting indeoent bongs ; 
while amid the uproar, lay upon a heap of straw an 
aged nan, unable w move from decrepitude and disease. 





On another orcaxion, the police making their way into 
an Irish ‘rooiery, where the inhabitants were howling 
the ‘keene’ over some fever-smitten vietim, found the 


' Corpse, agdn tnockery, decorated with gaudy ribbons—- 


most of the Wumpany greatly excited by drink, and one 
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Ss igtigmen Tying ina state of intoxication under the table 

Ripon which the body was stretched. Gaming—it is 
“ mot stated of what description—and card-playing are 
described a8 common amusements of the lodging- 
houses. Captain Hay, of the metropolitan police, the 
author of the Report from which we are quoting, adds : 
—‘In those dens, neither sickness, old age, nor death, 
deters from the practice of the worst vices; and it 
would be unsafe for the police to be in such places, 
were it not from a conscioueness which these people 
have of the overwhelming power at hand to punish any 
violence they may be guilty of. At times, however, 
even this influence does not preserve the officers from 
agsault.’ 

Such being the general condition of the common 
lodging-housea, when the act affecting them was passed, 
Jet us see what alterations for the better, according to 
the Report, have been achieved under it. ‘These, it is 
‘| satisfactory to state, are both numerous and varied. 
| The law has been put rigidly into force, so far as its 
administrators possessed the means, and they now 
earnestly appeal for an extension of their powers; a 
request which we certainly think they have made out a 
case for the legislature to grant. The details of the 
additional powers demanded would be uninteresting 
here, but what has been actually achieved under the 
existing bill is well worthy of notice. 

In all the common lodging-houses as yct registered 
and licenaed—ineluding about half, and these the largest 
of the whole number—stringent rules have been enforced 
as to the number of lodgers to be admitted, and as to 
the observance of the sanitary regulations prescribed. 
To each house is allotted a certain number of inhabi- 
tunts, to cach room a certain number of occupants, and 
cards containing tabular statements of the facet niust 
be hung up in every chamber. Many on apartment 
which « year ago contained a dozen sleepers, is now 
strictly limited to four—the numbers of course being 
regulated by the size of the houses and rooms, A 
due distinetion of the sexes is observed ; and catensive 
improvements have been made in drainage, ventilation, 
eloanliness, and in everything, in’ faet, which con- 
duces to tho preservation of health, ‘The rooms must 
now be regularly whitewashed and cleaned ont, and the 
bedding has been generally improved both in quantity 
and quality. The consequences of these reforms, as 
carried vut in one year, has been a palpable decrease in 
fever cases, and an evident improvement, ns stated by 
the police, in the habits and dispositions of the people. 
The oceupants of euch houses are almost all so 
migratory —for they seldom remain more than two 
or three nights under ouc roof—that it is diffleult to 
trace the uctual process of improvement in any one 
locality ; but the keepers have been found to be gone- 
rally amenable; and on being threatened with a sum- 
mone, have veually obeyed without further demur thie 
orders of the inspectors. Since the act came into ope- 
ration, in Scptember 1851, an ample supply of water 
has been Iaid in, by direction of the police, in fitty-nine 
houses, and extensive sewerage and drainage works 
have been completed in more than [60 instances. 

Jt will be scen from these details, that 2 good start 
has been made, and that the section of the police 
intrusted with the new dutics, entered upon them with 
singular vigour and devotion, The next annual Report 
will probably inform us of a great additional progress, 
with its correaponding results of loss violence, less 
debauchery, and less discagc. Were it but on the last 
consideration alone, the cleaning out of these typhus 
and putrid fever manufactories would be a matter of 
vital importance to the general society of the metro- 
polis, who, if the doctors speak the truth, die in juet 
abeut double the proportion which, by the laws of 
nature, ia exacted trom those who live wholesomely 
and in pure air. The Model Lodging-houses, though 
exoellent institutions in themselves, especially when 
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not overloaded with wales and regulations, do not 
quite a ynieecilbed to the question of house 
accom ation for the very poor or the vagrant rs 
or they, at all events, leave great hordes cnproriGed 
for in a way more congenial to the disorderly class of 
lodgers. ; 

The real fact we believe to be; that these people, 
pursuing irregular and hazardous employments, con- 
stantly at war with society and its laws, wandering 
from place to place, here picking up a job, there com- 
mitting a larceny, and thus living in the most reckless 
hand-to-mouth fashion, can never possibly be aught 
than a perfectly thriftless and uncalculating generation, 
who, till they abandon their evil ways of life, and 
take to regular employment, can only have their condi- 
tion improved by the extrinsic aid of society, exerted 
through the executive. In this way the evil is miti- 
gated in its effects, both on the persons principally 
exposed to it, and on socicty in general. But the cure 
ia far from radical; indeed, it pretends to nothing but 
what it is—the vigorous checking of lawless debauchery, 
and the staying of the ravagea of disease. What the 
world may do with its dregs, when it gets older and 
wiser, we know not; but at present there is a miserable 
and degraded class—the lowest stratum, the very 
Pariahs of England—clustered in winter in the great 
towns, and issuing forth to wander over the country 
in the summer, a pest and a terror to the land; sleep- 
ing under hedges in fine weather, claiming a bed and 
breakfast at the workhouse in bad; pilfering henroosts, 
linen, anything, in fact, they can lay their hands on; 
and just as happy in the county jail as out of it. The 
merits of all the jails, and all the Union houses in 
England, are perfectly patent to these keen hands; 
and the rural magistratés know well, that in those 
prisons or those workhouses where the discipline ig 
less severe, or the dietary more copious than the 
average, there may always be found the greatest num- 
ber of vagrant thieves and vagrant paupers. Such, we 
repeat, are tlie classes who, always in winter, and 
commonly while travelling in’ summer, people the 
common lodging-housea ; lead for the most part a brief 
life of coarse debauchery, fatigue, privatiop, and 
anxiety; and die in their prime, or before it, of loath- 
some discas¢c, or in the workhouse’s worst ward, or a 
penal colony’s worst settlement.’ 


SAM SLICK ON A FISHING CRUISE. 


Tat popular author, Sam Slick—in whose popularity, 
by the way, we feel sosue little personal interest, as it 
was in our Journal his first work was noticed for the 
firat time in Britain—has published a new work, the 
title of which is noted below,* but which might be 
more justly described by the title placed at the head of 
this article, Having been asked by hia friend the 
President, to give him a private report on the state of 
the fisheries on the shores of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island, Mr Slick deemed it 
expedient to comply, as he had been leading rather a 
moping life for some time at Slickville. He had thus 
an opportunity of lounging at leisure along the colonial 
coast, secing old acquaintances, telling old stories, and 
picking up new ideas—realising, in short, materials for 
these two pleasant humorsome volumes, besides, we 
suspect, a contemplated sequel of equal amount. His 
Narration is a truly rambling one, and it is difficplt 
sometimes to say, whether he is telling of current 
adventures or reciting some incident of the past. The 
book, however, is, like all his previous writings, highly 
entertaining, full of quaint common sense, penetrating, 
if not always flattering views of human nature, and 
droll pictures of individual character and passing fact, 





* Sum Siick's Wise Saws and Modern Instances ; or What He Satd, 
Did, und Invented, 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1883, 












,the Block Hawk is mad, 





| wouldn’t draw up-hilL I set off from Slickville once | on the water. Ah! that’s a trout, and a fine fellow 


. usual, my hoas stopped short, lay back in the breechin’, istream. Now, I'l not float it down, for that's their 





He is unfortunate in his outaet; for the captain of 
and a fit comes upon him in 
consequence of the insubordination of one of hie crew. 


The taming of the mutineer, whose fault was pride— 


‘he being a son of one of the owners—gives occasion 


for some lively description. Slick then makes his way 

on board another vessel, called the Bald Eagle, the 

captain of which, Love by name, is a singular example 

of roughness of exterior hiding a good heart and lofty 

principles. We have a an account of a skipper 

whose hobby it is to da) among quack medicines. 

The oddity is defended b ve. ‘On board ship, it is 

actilly necessary to have some hobby or another, or 

the bottle is apt to be sént for as a companion. It is a 

dull life at sea sometimes, and a sameness in it even 

in its varieties; and it is a great thing to have some 

object for the mind to work on, where there arc uo 

passengers.” Then they take Mr Eldad Nicherson on 

board as pilot, and he proves a right worthy associate. 

Eldad, seeing a chase of porpoises after one of their 
own party, speculates on their being females, for this 

reason: ‘It’s the natur’ of porposes, when a she one 

gets wounded, that all the other porposes race right 

arter her, and chase her to death. ‘Phey shew her no 

marcy. Human natur’ is the same as fish natur’ in 

thia particler, and is as scaicy too. When a woman 

gets a wound from an arrow shot out by scandal, or 

envy, or malice, or falsehood, for not keeping her eye 

on the compass, and shapi’ her course as she ought to, | 
men, women, and boys, parsons aud their tea-goin’ | 
gossipin’ wives, pious galls and prim old) maids, all 

start off in full cry like a pack of blood-hounds arter 

her, and tear her to pieces, and if she carths, and jas 

the Juck to get into a hole fust, they howl and yell 

round it every time she shews her nose, like so many 

imps of darkness. It’s the race of charity to sec 
which long-legged, cantin’, bilious-lookin’ crittur ean 
be in fust at the death. They turn up the whites of 
their eyes like ducks in thunder, at 4 fox-hant—it's so 
wicked; but a gall-hunt they love dearly—it’s “servin’ 
the Lord.”” 

Mr Slick himself thinks proper to give us is ohser- 
vations on females in general, He divides them into | 
three classes: first, petticoat angels: second, women ; 
and third, devils, * Petticoat angels there are, bey ond 
all doubt, the most exalted, the most pure, the most 
pious, the most lovin’, the most devoted, and these | 
angels are in low degree as well as hieh; they ain't 
confined to no station—prizes that clock-makers as 
well as princes may draw... . . Then (wre'’s women, 
Well, women commonly are critturs of « mixed cha- 
racter, in general more goed than bad about ’em by a 
long chalk (for men don’t do ‘em justice in talking of 
’em), but spoiled like filleys in trauun’, The mouth is | 
hard from being broke with too small a bit, or their 
temper ruined by being punished when they don't 
desurve it, or outrun by being put to work they can’t 
stand, or ain’t fitted by natur’ for. There never was a | 
gvod husband that warn’t a good horseman, for the 
natur’ of the critturs is just alike. You tuust be gentle, 
kind, and patient, but you must he firm; and when 
there is a fight for mastery, just shew ’em it’s best not 
to act foolish. Unless a crittur is too old, and too 
headstrong, it’s a man’s own fault if he can’t manage to 
make ‘em travel the road pleasantly. . . . - 

‘Then, there‘are the devils. Well, some kick  dan’t 
put ’em in harness agin, that’s all ; they are apt to cut | 
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and. wouldn’t budge an inch. Sie: th ‘eh | was 
agoin’ to have a regular-built frolie, and 1 ed she 
should. She whisked her tail, laid back heregry, and 
looked wicked, athinkin' the more you w trie, the 
more I won't go; and I'll upset you, and a shah 
y Ican: but she didn’t know what was in store:for 
er. wt 

“Don’t you hope you may get the chance?” says £- 

‘So I threw down the reins, lit my cigar, and begat 
to read, and took no more notice of her than if she was 
in the stable. When twelve o'clock came, she looked * 
round, as much ag to say, if you ain’t agoin’ to fight, 
will you make friends, ald boy? Well, I took ud 
notice; eat my dinner, and I turned to again and 
began to read. Well, as the sun was goin’ down, she 
began to get dreadful oneasy and fidgety, and to put 
one foot before the other, but I stopped her, and called 
out “Whoh!” At last, she got very impatient, but I held 
on till she should take the word from me. Finally, I 
took up the reins, gave her a lick of the whip, and 
away she went up the hill, as if she smelt cate at the 
top of it; and to shew her what a fool she was, I drove 
her tweuty miles straight on eend, afore I hauled up. 
She never balked at a hill again.’ &e, 

Arriviag opposite the mouth of the Jordan River, 
Sam wept ashore to see an old friend, Captain Colling- 
wood, who lyed there in decent style, with two young 
daughters and a son. ‘The sketch of this comfortable 
good-humoured family is highly attractive. Sam falls 
heartily in dove with Miss Sophy, and has great thoughte 
of carrying her home, if she will allow him, to Slick- 
vile. ‘Phe charm hes in the rural freshnoes of charac- 
ter. These girls ‘have Jooked on beauty till they reflect 
ww? Finding the futher is not at hand, Sam bethinks 
himself of the propriety of not remaining in the way 
till bp return. ‘So, suis 1: “ Jommy, my boy, did you 
ever see a salmon caught with a fly?” 

"No, sir,” sat he, 

“Well, then, s’posen you and J go down to where the 
Eskisoony stream jines the river, and I will raise one 
for disner mi less than half no time. It’s beautiful 
aAport.” 

“Twill jist ron up and put on my bonnet, and walk 
with you,” said Sophy. “IT have often hecrd of fly- 
fishin’, but never saw st, This week is my holidays, 
for its Mary's turn to be housekevper.” 

* Any chance of a shot, my littl aan?” sais T; “ shall 
Ltake my rifle?” 

“Ooxcs, sir: the minks and otters, at this season, 
are very busy fishis’,” 

“There’s some chance for a fur-cap for you then 
this winter, my boy,” sais f. Having prepared all 
things necessary, and ivaded little Jemmy with the 
fishin'-rod and landin’-net, Fo tuok Sophy under one 
arm, and slung my afle over the other, and in a few 
minutes was on the best spot on the river for ealmon. 
© Now, my Little sqauie, look here!” sais I. “Do you 
see where the water shoals above that deep stall pool ? 
Well, that is the place to look for the gentleman to 
invite to dinner. Choose a ty always like the flies of 
the season and place, tur he has an eye for natur’ ae 
well as you; and aa you are agen’ to take him in so, 
he shawt know his own food when he sees it. You | 
must make it look the very identical thing itself, or | 
vise he turns up Ina nose at it, laughs in his gills, and | 
sais to hiniself: ©L ain't such a fucl ae you take me to , 
he?” Then throw your Jine slear across the stream ; 





their little pasterns, and hurt your little gig. Some stop, 


float it gently duwn this way, und then lift the head of 





and won't go. Treat ’em as I did a hoss onee who {the rod, and trail it up considerabic quick—tip, tip, tip, 









with a regular devil, to put her through her facin’s, at $too. That's the way to play him to drown him. Now 

three o'clock in the mornin’, and took books and cigars, | for the landin’ net. Ain’t he a whopper ?” 

and my dinner with me, to be ready for action, as it ‘Ju @ few itinutes, a dozen and a half of splendid 

was fine weather. trout were extended on the grass. “ You see the trout 
“Well, two miles from ham, was a high bill, and, as; takes the fy «fore 1 have a chance to trail it up the 
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“@aine, but cast it slantin’ across, and then skim it ‘yp, 
‘aaa nateral fly skims along. That’s the ticket. Pe 
 atruck a nobliferus salmon. Now you'll sec sport.” | 

‘The fish took down the atream at 2 great rate, and I 

n and arter him, stayin’ but not snubbin’, restrainin’ 
but not checkin’ him short; till he took hie Inst despe- 
rate leap clear out of the water, and then headed up 
stream again. But he grew weaker and weaker, and 
arter awhile, I at last reached the old stand, brofight 
him tv shore nearly beat out, and pop he went into 
the net. ; 

“That’s Icsson number one, Jemmy. Now, we’ll 
sect down under the oaks, and wait till the disturbance 
of the water is over. How strange it is, Sopliy, that 
you couldn’t recollect me! Maybe it’s witchery, for 
that has a prodigious effect upon the memory. Do you 
believe in witches?” said J, leaning on my elbow in 
the grase, and looking up into her pretty face. 

“ How can I believe, who never saw one? Did you?” 

“Jist come from a county in England,” said I, 
“ that’s chockful of ’em.” 

“To tell me,” said she, “ what sort of looking people 
they are. Tittle, cross, spiteful, crooked old women, 
ain’t they ?” . 

“The most splendid galls,” sais I, “ mortal nian ever 
beheld—half-angel, half-women, with a touch of cheru- 
bim, musical tongues, telegraph evcs, and cheeks made 
of red and white roses. They’d bewiteh Old Scratch 
himeclf, if he was ouly to Jook on 'em. ‘Phey call ’en 
Lancashire witches.” 

“Did they ever bewitch you?” she said laughin’. 

“Well, they would, that’s a fact; only Fohad been 
bewitched afore by a far handsomer one than any of 
*em.” 

“And pray, who is she 

“Tf To was to call her up from the deep.” sais 
“have you courage enough to look at her in the face?” 

‘Well, she looked a lithe clutiky at that, but paid, 
with a kteady voieo:  Cortainly Ehave. Lo never did 
harm to any one in my hfe: why should Ibe afnad of 
her, especially if she’ so handsome 7%” 


ae 


never saw in Kngland or elsewhere, Vil shew ler te 
you in the pool;” and T waved my hand three or four 
times round my head, and with a staff mude a circle 
on the ground, pretendin’ to comply with rales, and 
look wise, “Come.” sais 1. “sweet watch, mise and 
shew your beautiful face. Now, give me your hand, 
miss ;” and J Jed her down to the decp, still, transparent 
pool, ; 

“My Slick.” said she. Pim not sare the raisin’ of 
spirits is right for you to do” 

‘But Lsaid: * Le would look on this one. and Twill, 





“Well, then, TH raise her, and you'll see what ff 


to shew you there’s nothin’ to be afraid of hut dom’ | 


wrong. Stoop and look into the water,” sais Po ow, 
what do you sce?” 

“Nothin’,” she said, © but some trout) swininin 
slowly about.” 

“Vold your head a little higher,” sais I. 
little further this way, on recount of the light: that's 
it, What do tou see now ?” 

“Nothin” but miy own face.” 

“Are you sure? Look again.” 

 Certainly--it’s my own: J ought to know it.” 

©Well, that’s the face of Sophy. the witeh of 
Iekisoony.” : 

‘Well, she jumped up on her feet. and she didn’t 
look pleased at the joke, I tell you.’ 

Sam ig, on the whole, pleased with the reproof of 
Sophy for this jest, na it shows her to be possessed of 
solid sense, He then unexpectedly shoots a cariboo 
or decr, und, presently after, having occasion to tell 
her # story while he sits on the grass, and she beside 
him, he is charmed with her appearance as she bends 
her a downwards upon him. By the time the story 
was finished, she found it was time to go home. ‘With 


“© Move a | 
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1 ‘ ye at ines 
that I jumped up on my feet, and held out’ both ‘hands.’ ” 
“Let me help you up, miss,” sais I; and takdit’hers in - 
mine, I gave her # lift; and afore she knowed what I 
was at, she was bolt upright, face to face to me, ‘and T 
drew her in, and put my head forward, close up.’ But - 
she went back. 

“ Ah, no, Mr Slick; that’s not fair: it’s not right.” 

* Just one little kiss,” said I. 

“No, no!” 

“ Not for old times ?” 

» “T can’t.” 

“Not for makin’ up?” 

“Oh, we have made up.” 

“Well, then, just to remember you by, when I am 
gone, and far away ?” 

‘But she held off, and said: “You have no right to 
take this liberty, sir.” Just then I felt a slap on the 
back. 

“'Phat’s fly-fishin’, ia it?” said Mary. “ That’s the 
tackle you explained to Jemmy for catchin’ gulls and 
salmon. Pretty sport, ain’t it ?” 

*() Mary!” said Sophy laughin’, “how glad I am 
you've come, Here has Mr Slick been catchin’ salmon 
with flies. that nobody clse ever did on this river, and 
killin’ cariboo where no soul ever saw "em afore: and 
makin’ a fool of nic, which no one ever tried to do yet.’ 

We arc left at the end of the two volumes without 
any final conclusion to this affair of the heart; but 
there can be little doubt that Miss Sophy Collingwood 
in to be Mrs Stick. 

Amidst the levities and slang of this amusing writer, 
there oceur every here and there passages of admirable 
wisdom, and even of fine sentiment. Sam, with the 
vanity which forms part of his character, usually puts 
his wise saws in italic, that the reader may be the less 
apt to shim ever without observing them. Ore or two 
are of almost Shakspeartan truth and originality, as the 
following: © fF hare harned a good deal from my own tall, 
Often, when Pohad been advisin’ &@ man, or funnin’ of 
him, new reasons or new illustrations have sprung up 
of their own accord, that I never thought of afore. It 
has made niy opinions stronper, or given me cause to 
change then m seme particlers’ Or: “Mo. eritter 
wants to learn, but ceary ane wants to instruct’ Ags a 
poctical passage—and with it we shall conelude—* Ah, 
sorrow, how close yon follow on the heels of enjoyment! 
The rose has its thorn, the peach its worm; and decay 
lives concealed in the chalice of the flower, ATL earthly 
things are doomed to pass away. ‘The feast ceases; the 
day expires; the night wears out at last; joys depart 
when most enjeyed. ‘The chord snaps in twain, and is 
parted for ever. Life is not a dream-—it is but a gleam. 
The sunny spot of the morning is the shady side of the 
evening.’ 


THE MODERN PARSEES 


Tie western higllands of Asia are generally considered 
aa the geographical centre of the human race—the 
region where man was first created, and from which 
the streama of population issued in every direction 
over the habitable globe. 1t is a favourite remark with 
some of the most eminent geographers of our day, that 
in proportion as any family departed from this centre 
in the earlier ages of the world, they gradually became 
intellectually, morally, and even physically degenerate; 
the degraded Hottentot, the stunted Esquimaux, the 
wild Bosjesman, and the miserable inhabitant of Tierra 
del Fuego being pointed out as the extreme examples. 
of thig deterioration. It would be beside our present 


purpose to follow these savants in their theories on this 
subject; we advert to the fact only for the sake of . 
more cffectively introducing to our readers the vestiges 
of a people who were cradled in or very near the 
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pede spot; whose, 

Moat extensive empire, aud probably of the highest 
pet niet then eeu at ‘ain ~ after an aie 
of about 1200 years, still retain certain personal and 
Mental endowments which mark them as a race 
decidedly superior to tho more distant Aaiatics among 
whom their lot is cast. 

The earliest extant poetry of the Peraiana places 
before our imagination a people living under a sky of 
unclouded azure, which easily induced the study of 
astrology, if not the worship of the heavenly bodies; 
treading on fields enamelled with roses, hyacinths, and 
Anemones, instead of daisies, buttercups, and dan- 
delions; reposing amid groves of pomegranate, voval 
with the song of the nightingale; and luxuriating in 
all the pleasures, both of sense and imagination, to 
which such circumstances naturally gave birth, Nor 
do we question the chivalrous character attributed by 
one of our own poets to the gallant fire-worshippers, 
who withstood to the death the efforts of the Moslem 
to subject them to the sceptre of the caliphs and the 
religion of the Prophet; neither are we disposed to 
make much less of the heroisin of those who escaped 
death or subjugation by seeking in foreign dands 
a refuge for themselves and a shrine for their faith. 
But we have befere us a ve'ne which Ladhe Rookh 
excited our curiosity to sec, and which has, we must 
confess, dispersed the day-dream the poom had created ; 
at least has forced on us the conviction, that af’ Gueber 
Jife in the seventh century was the essence of poctry, 
that in the nineteenth is the quintessence of prose, 


For the sake of those of our readers who are Jittle | 


versant in Oriental matters, we advert to the cireum- 
stance that, after the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, 
in the seventh century, a small number of the fre- 
worshippers betook themselves to the Khorasan moun- 
tains, or the scarcely Jess dreary deserts of their own 
country ; whence, about half a century atterwaids, 2 


company of them sailed for the western coasts of 


llindostan, obtained leave to form settlements under 
the rajahs of the country, and acquired the appel- 
lation of Parsees. ‘The first Englishman whose at- 
tention they appear to have excited was Mr Lord, 
who, above 220 years ago, published a short account 
of the community, as he became acquainted with 
them at Surat, and gawued a knowledge of thew 
religion through one of their priests. Aecording to his 


“wn 


information, the dudes of the laity, as preseribed in the | 


Acnd-avesta, appear to be almust wholly of a moral 
character, and nowise remarkable. he Gurgy, who 
are divided into two orders, are obliged to obscive a 
greater degree of holiness. 4 priest of the higher class 
is enjoined never to touch any person of any strange 
religion whatever, or even a layman of his awn: it he do 
so, he must thoroughly wash hunself before approaching 
Deity in prayer. Le must perform with his own hand 
whatever js necessary for his own life—such ag setting 
the herbs in his garden, sowing the seed in bis field. and 
dressing his victuals; and this, both in testimony of his 
humility, and for the preservation of his sanctity. Tle 
ia obliged to consecrate to charitable uses all the over- 
plus of his large revenues, aftcr supplying the wants of 
& recluse and austere lift. 
known the divine revelations he receives in the visions 
of the night; and, above all, he is enjoined to keep up 
an everliving fire, kindled frum that which Zerdusht 
brought from heaven with the book of the law; which 
fire is to endure till fire shall come to destroy the worid. 
To provide, however, for the possibility of this fire 
suffering extinctlon, or of its being impvasible, under 
some circumstances, to obtain a communication from 
it, the Parsees are allowed to compose one of various 
mixtnres, when neccssary—and the greater the number 
of sources the better; seven at least are indispensabic. 
The most celebrated one in India, which had been kept 
alive for above 200 years before Mr Lord's time, had 





fatherland was once the seat of | been composed, first, of fire prod 


He is forbidden to make ! 







a steel; secondly, of that made by rabt 
wood together; thirdly, of that occasi 
fourthly, of wild-fire, which had laid : 
comburtible; fifthly, of ordinary artificial fire, kindled. 
in coala or wood; sixthly, of that used by the Hindaos 

in the burning of their dead; and seventhly, of thas 

obtained from the beams of the sun, by mearis of 
burning-glasses. Tho most remarkable of the usages 

connected with this religin may bo thua briefly 

described :-— 

When the Parsecs assemble for worship in the temple 
or fire-house, they stand round the fire at the dis- 
tance of cleven or twelve fect from it, and the pricat 
utters a speech, to the effect that, as fire ia the virtue 
and exeellen Degity, it must be worshipped as part 
of hin; and alt things resembling it, as the sun 
and moon, which proceeded from it, are to be loved ; 
and they pray that they may bo forgiven if, in the 
ordinary uses of this clement, they should either spill 
water on it, or supply it with any fucl unworthy of its 
purity, or commit any other irrevercuce or abuse, in 
the necessary employment of it dor the wants of their 
‘ eommon life. 

a\3 soon as a child is born, the priest is sent for; and 
on his arrival, he ascertains the precise moment when 
the birth took place, calculates tho nativity according 
to astrological rules, and naines the infant. Some time 
afterwards, the child is brought to the temple, when 
i the priest takes pare water, and puts.it into the bark 
(ofa tree winch grows at Yezd, om Persia, and which 
they say receives no shadow from the sun. Out of this 
he pours the water on the child, praying that it muy 
thus be cleansed from the pollutions of its parents. 
At seven years of ave, the child i again taken to the 
temple. ty receive religious instraction 5 and as soon as 
{he knows the required prayers perfectly by heart, he is 
direeted to repeat then. over the fire, his mouth and 
nostnis being covered with a cloth, lest his) sinful 
breath should poUlute it. After prayers, he is required 
to drink water, chew a pomegranato leaf, and wash 
himacht in a tank, when he is considered inwardly and 
| outwardly clean, and the priest inverts him: with the 
linen sadee, or sacred shirt, and the girdle of camel's 
hair, woven by lis own hand. Ife then prays over 
Foun, that lie may continne a faithful follower of the 
trelugion of which these garments are the badge. AIL 
wach being duly transacted, the child is held a confirmed 
Parsce 

Por the cdlebration of funcral rites, the Parsces lave 
ineach of thor settlements two tombs or towers, buile 
of a circular shape, large, pretty bigh trom the ground, 
and somewlat distant from cach other. Ong is tor those 
who have led a commendable jifes the other, for such 
as thay have been note aeusly vicious. ‘Lhe tombs are 
paved inside with shi inp-stones, and in the middle is 
adeep pit togeceive bones. All around the walls are 
Jaid the elroaded and sheeted dead, expused to the 
aetion of the eracnts, and the ravages of tho beasts 
and birds which frequent the spot; after which, the 
(bones are collceted, and deposited in the regeptacle 
mnentioned. A priest may not come within ten feet of a 
corpse, hor nas the corpse be permitted to touch wood, 
| hevauge this 1s the fucl of the holy fire; it is daid on an 
iron bier, and carried to the spot by appointed persons 
wha arc commanded perfect silence, The pricet, stand. 
ing at adistance, pronounces that, (as this, our brother, 
while be Iived, consisted of the four elements, now he 
js dead, let cach take his own -carth to varth, air to 
air, water te water, and fre to fire’ 

Acen’ ding to the more recent author alluded ta,* the 
Parsces are now fer from remaining so peculiar a 
people as they were two hundred years ago. ‘They 
have spread from their original settlements in Western 
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Hindostan into various parte of the East; and, like 
the Jews in their dispersion, have retained certain of 
their ancient usages, which, as well as their physical con- 
stitution, mark them asa distinct race; while they devote 
themselves to.commercial pursuits with such keennesa, 
that they are known as eager and unecrupulous money- 
makers, much more than as zealous fire-worshippers. 
They seem to have attached themeelves peculiarly to 
the Europeans who are now in the ascendant. The 
Parsee has not only been the best sutler to the British 
forces in Scinde, Afghanistan, and Lahore, but he 
is generally the mess-agent at the different military 
stations throughout the presidency of Bombay ; he is 
found likewise in some localities of Bengal and Madras, 
and in the British consular ports of China. He endea- 
vours by all means to obtain for his an education 
in the English language, which mate them speak 
and write with remarkable facility. e@ government 
offices, the banka, the merchants’ counting-houges, and 
the attorneys’ offices, are crowded with clerks of this 
race. 

The Parsees are personally distinguished from the 
Hindoos of Lower India by a taller, larger, and more 
athletic figure; and they have the bold formation of 
countenance, the fine aquiline nose, with well-developed 
nostrils, the large black eyes, and well-turned chin, 
which we admire in the Armenian; while the long ears, 
heavy eyebrows, and thick, sensual-looking lips, must 
be regarded as drawbacks. Some of them are as fair 
as Europeans; but instead of the ruddy complexion of 
the north, they exhibit the sallowness which even our- 
aclves acquire by long residence in India. ‘ Paraces 
are notoriously given to good living. ‘The best of flesh, 
fiah, and fowl are whipped frum a bazaar for their 
consumption; pork and beef are their aversion; but 
mutton-hame are imported by some of the gentry for 
theiruse. Every deacription of Muropean wine is drunk, 
In the making up of their victuals, the larsees are 
rather gross, as they use large quantities of clarifled 
butter, commonly known as gice. Confectiunary of 
every variety is largely partaken of, and bread after 
the Engheh fashion is eaten by ulinost every member of 
the tribe. The Parsee commences the day by eating 
a light breakfast, often no more than a slice or two of 
bread, and several cupy of tea, which he drinks with 
a handkerchief applicd to the picce of pottery. His 
dinner is between twelve and two o'clovk during the 
day, and is served in polished plates of brass; large 
quantities of rice are then consumed with curry, along 
with a variety of pungent ingredients, ground intu 
what is called chitni, stewa, &c. By tradestolk and the 
better classes of the community, a cup or more of tea 
ia partaken of either at four or five o'clock in the after- 
noon. Tho evening meal takes place between eight and 
ten o'clock, and is distinguished by much licence both 
in wine and specch. Then comes the tat, or parting- 
cup, which bids 


To each and all a fair good-night. 





But though a gourmand in point of living, and an 
undoubted bon vivant, the Parsee is sprightly, and alive 
to every amusement, fond of entertaining his frends, 
and benevolent from charitable impulse, rather than 
from any view of purchasing merit, His outer dress 
is of Gujerati origin; but beneath the closely-tial 
cotton coat is the sacred shirt and cord, to which we 
have adverted as the essential badges of his faith. 
These are worn by the women as well as the men ; while 
the outer dress even of the poorest Parse feniale ia a silk 
sedec, composed of several yarda, first reccived in folda 
about tho waist, and thon thrown over the head, so that 
the outer end of it falle upon the right arm. The lower 
part of the dress of both sexes consists of loose drawers, 
made of cotton or silk, according to the circumstances 






















of the wearer, and drawn in at tho waist by a cord run | 
through an open hem, Before children are invested | ‘Ridiculous as thie may seem,’ says our author, ‘and 


with the sacred shirt and card, their dress is remark- 
ably rich, and in many cases extravagantly ornamented 
with gold and precious stones. 

Parsee ladies are intrusted wholly with the house- 
bold management, and they are said to be as thrifty, 
precise, and provident in spending money, as the men 
are keen in making it. Some of them are themselves 
at the head of agency or mercantile establishments. 
Thcy are by no means closely confined, and in case of 
widowhood, are permitted to marry again. They are 
further said to be loquacious beyond belief, and by no 
means choice in their yocabulary of complimentary 
terms. One would suppose, that one such wife would 
be enough for any man; yet bigamy is frequent, and 
there is no law to forbid it. ‘ 

The Parsees of the present day are, as s body, 
extremely indifferent to the religion for which their 
ancestors were content to suffer expatriation and even 
death. They neither study its doctrines, which are 
regarded rather as historical figments than matters of 
faith, nor do they carcfully regard its precepts. It is true, 
that every family supports from one to half-a-dozen 
priests; but though these professional gentlemen are 
often the confidants of the women, they are too fre- 
quently the butts or buffoons of the men, who perform 
the ceremonies enjoined on them with the same kind of 
relish that a patient evinces in swallowing a nauseous 
draught prescribed by a physician. 

The Parsees exhibit so many startling inconsistencies 
wilh reference to their own once hallowed rites and 
tenets, that it is hard to Bay what peculiar observances 
they now as a body consider imperative; and still more 
difficult would it be to predict how long any of those 
now generally maintained will reaist the progress of 
innovation. For instance, the reverence for fire is 
decsned their Icacding peculiarity ; yet, since the cele- 
brated conflagration in Bombay in 1802, it is notorions 
that Parsees have assisted in quenching fire: our author 
hits scen one of this community fire a pistol; and though 
it has been affirmed, that they would not settle with 
ther women in any locality where there was no atish 
(fire-temple) or dohma (funcral-tower), yet he says they 
ure to be found scores of miles from either ong or other. 
A number of thetn have been buried at Macao, outside 
the city-walls, and have tombstones of Anglican form, 
with inscriptions both in English and Gujcrati. The 
truth seems to be, that this people, cither from courtesy 
or political necessity, or os matter of mero indolent 
requicseences, yielded oue thing to the [indoo, another 
to the Mohammedan, and now that they are aspiring 
to aygrandisement among the Christians, they are 
muking new concessions. 

Yet there remain some curious exceptions to this 
process of assimilation, Though the cow is not an 
object of Parsec worship, yet the elegant, the good, 
the learned, the grave, the delicate, the pious—all 
equally, and so far as we know without exceptian, 
rinse the mouth, and anoint the cyes and tips of the 
ears, with @urine de beuf, a3 a matutinal ceremony. 
Though even the credulity of Sir William Jones, 
affected a fastidious hesitancy on this point, it hag 
been established by more recent investigators of Parsee - 
customs, who have never failed to observe in every 
houschold the brass lotas, or pots, employed for thie 
purpose. 

Again, though Parsces do not hald that tenderness 
for animal life which is entertained by the Buddhists of 
this part of the Indian peninsula, yet they hold the 
canine speciea, in superstitious veneration, believing 
that the sight of a dog carries with it an absolving 
Virtuo to a person in the article of death, That this 
may be effectually obtained, they place some curds on 
the forehead of the dying man, immediately between 
the eyebrows; and the brute, in licking the curds, » 
affords opportunity for the gaze so devontly desired. 
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scouted as it is by the respectable portion of the com- 
potereed it is ‘nevertheless well known throughout 

erat,’ _ 

hatever may have been the zeal of the first 
emigrants to preserve their aacred literature, they seem 
utterly to have lost sight of their civil code of laws. 
As soon, however, as they gained some considerable 
strength, they selected a Panchayat, or assembly of five, 
from among the most wealthy, talented, and upright 
members of their community; its provinee being to 
protect their creed from innovations, and to guard their 
peculiar traditions, The Panchayat, which was after- 
wards extended in number, partook somewhat of the 
nature of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and possessed, with 
the voluntary consent of the tribe, all the usual powers 
of a government without affecting the political rela- 
tions of the sovercign in whose country they resided. 
At a later date, the British government lent its sanction 
to this body to a certain extent, for the settlement of 
their own civil questions, especially with respect to 
inheritances and wills. Its present character is chietly 
that of 2 committee for the distribution of charity ; and 
the Parsecs look to British law in almost every instance 
when justice is sought. 





THE LATE SOLAR LCLIPSE, FROM A 
NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN.* 


Ow the 28th of July 1851, unattended by any com- 
panion or guide, we ageended Sula Tind, a craggy. 
isolated mountain, the HeghSst peak of that part of the 
great central chain kno\{n by the naine of the Filk- 
Fjeld. At an elevation & 5800 fect, and surruunded 
on every side by gnowy mountains and barren rocks, 
we waited in anxious hope Phat the heavy clouds would 
disperse, and permit us to sce the sun, whose beams 
were illuminating vast fi¢lds of snow at no great 
distance. The morning Mad been by no means promis- 
ing; the Jofticr mountaibs being all Are in mist, 
while black and stormy clouds sailed in rapid succession 
up the giens. 

We almost shrunk from climbiug to the top of the 
mountain, knowing that af the dense coverimp did not 
subside, we should not only be unable to see the sun 
at the time of the eclipse, but al-o the effect of the 
obscuration on the surrounding Jandseapne 

However, determined that nothing should be wanting 
on our part to secure a view of what we coud never again 
behold from so favoured a position, we steachly clinsbed 
through all interposing difficulties, soon leaving the dark 
glen of the Lierdals Ely far Jencath us Oceasionally 
a bright beam of sunshine burst through a transient 
opening in the clouds, raising the temperature of our 
hopes, and animating everything with its z-nial warmth. 

At length the summit was gained, and gradually the 
fleecy clouda, hitherto encircling the precipices, gently 
roee, leaving an atmoxphere of crystalline -lcarness, and 
@ prospect of extreme grandeur in every direction; 
vast shects of suow covered the great platcan of the 
Fjeld, 1600 or 2000 feet beneath us, from which 
streams and rivers started into existence, and pourcd 
their foaming waters into the distant glens below: 
strangely contrasting with the deep solemnity of their 
music was the occasional croak of some solitary raven, 
or the whirr of a flock of ptarmigan, as they rose from 
the rocks. In front, the dark crags of Odde Berg 
stood before us; and far beyond, the snowy ‘ Jokulen’ 
stretched its white summit towards the western horizon. 
To the east, also, ranges of snowy mountains rose one 


* This article has been communicated to us by the Professor of 
Astronomy in our own city, a8 the componition of a young 
gentleman residing in York. 

















over the other, till lost in extreme distance; whilst 
frozen lakes of varied form lay half-buried in the 
hollows amongst them. Yet, far exceeding all these in 
grandcur, were the spiked and dome-like peaks of the 
Hurungen (the loftiest of the Norwegian mountains 
which towered to the northward, even above the 
wreaths of cloud still clustering round them aa if 
unwilling to resign their reating- place. Such was 
our enviable position when the eclipse began. It was 
not till a large portion of the sun was obscured that 
we could perceive any visible change in the intensity 
of the light. Gradually the glow gave way to a pale 
and rather sickly glare, as though the combined rays of 
the sun and moon shone upon the landscape, In a few’ 
minutes, the light decreased so rapidly, that we could 
perecive its diminution every second ; a dull red tinge 
spread for a moment over the distant mountains, and 
then a transience scene of unparalicled grandeur com- 
menced, The sun itself was obscured by an intervening 
cloud, go that our undivided attention was concentrated 
on the magical effect of the total obscuration. 

Firat, a curtain of intense leaden darkness, definite 
in outline, though shaded at the margin, utterly oblite- 
rated the snowy ranges of the Jostedal, to the north of 
the Sogne Fiord, more than fifty miles distant; whilat 
all the nearer landscape glittered in a lurid sunshine. 
Then a stream of dal! red tinged the northern horizon, 
which rapidly beeame a glow, far raicre awfully grand 
than any sunset. As the veil of night approached us, 
enveloping tirst one snowy peak and then anotlier, 
till the whole was buried in a visible darkneas, this 
sunsct glow, now a brilliant copper-orange, anddenly 
shot over the whole northern and eastern horizon, in 
front of which the sharp perks of the Wurungon 
towered with jetty blackness into the clouds. This 
extraordinary cflect was produced hy our being so near 
to the centre of the ahadow, that fur many miles around 
us in every direction tl» oclipse was total; while, from 
the great clevation of our position, we could see past 
the wabra to the distant horizon, which was only 
partially olhscured. In about two minutes, the deep 
sunset colours gave place to all the exquisite tints of 
sunrise, which, on ordinary occasions, is a scene of 
uncommon beauty among the Norwegian mountains. 
Soon the snows flelda were again iluntinated, and the 
night of darkness tert the gloomy glen below us, slowly 
retreating Dbke a vast curtam over the mountain-ranges 
to the south and west. Long atter day had again risen 
on the Mle Pyeld, with all its brightness and beauty, 
we eould look into the region of might still lingering 
in the chstance. "Phe darkiess of the eclipse was not 
the blackness of a moonless winter-night, but a deep 
leaden indigo colour, just sufficiently transparent to be 
dimly visible. At the tune of the greatest obscuration, 
the snow entirely lost *s whitencas, becoming invisible, 
except in our immasite vicinity, ‘The temperature 
te from 45 to 42 degrees, and the massea of cloud 
previously «ulin around and above us, vanished on 
every hand, Jeaving even the spiked top of the surpass- 
ing Skageslocstinden perfectly clear. Some faint idea 
of the scene may be realised, by iinagining an ordinary 
day, sunset, night, sunrise, and syain day, all crowdod 
into the space of tlve or sax minutes, and beheld from an 
isolated mountain nearly 6000 fect high, with a range 
of view Gatending to Lb0 miles, from one side of the | 
horizon tu the other, When the darkness approached, 
and the fir-t play of eunset-colours appeared, the rapidity 
of the change drew from us constant expressions of 
wondering deligtit ; but a the obscuration became total, 
the effect wag too ovtrwhelming, and in perfect silence 
we felt the awful solemnity of the scene. It seemed 
almost as thooch the world had vanished, or had been 
reduced to the mere crest of rocks on which we atoud; 
the glowing horizon before ua, and black intervening 
onnlaine setrcely looking as though they belonged 
to the same cart, 
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having despatched his culinary affairs, would return pro- 
perly dreased to his place among the guests, and astonished 
them by his wit and varied information.— Warburton’s Life 
of Peterborough. 


‘118 EIGHTY YEARS SINCE. | 


As the gaming and extravagance of young men of 
quality had arrived now at a pitch never heard of, it is 
worth while to give some account of it. They had a club 
at Almack’s, in Pall Mall, where they played only for 
rouleans of L.50 cach, and generally there was L.10,000 in 
specie on the table. Lord Holland had paid above L.20,000 
for his two sons, Nor were the manners of the gamesters, 
or even their dresses for play, undeserving notice. They 
began by pulling off their embroidered clothes, and put on 
frieze great-coats, or turned their coats inside outwards for 
luck. They put on pieces of leather (such as are worn by 
footmen when they clean the knives), to save their laced 
ruffes; and to guard their eyes from the light, and to 
prevent tumbling their hair, wore high-crowned straw-hats 
with broad brims, and adorned with flowers and ribbons ; 
masks to conecal their emotions when they played at 
quinze. Each gamester had a small neat stand by him, to 
hold his tea;.or a wooden bow! with an edge of ormolu, 
to held his rouleaus. They borrowed great sums of Jews, 
at exorbitant premiums. Charles Fox called his outward 
room, where those Jews waited till he rose, his Jerusa- 
lem Chamber.—JJorace Walpole, in Lord John ftussell’s 
Memorials of Fox. 

CRATER OF NIECLA. 

It was of very irregular form, nearly a quarter of a mile 
in extent one way—a long chasm soine 200 feet deep— 
and not over 100 yards wide. Some parts of the sides 
were perpendicular, and smoke was coming out of fissures 
aud crevices in many places. There were several deep 
snow-banks in it, and though a region of perpetual fire 
and brimstone, there has been no eruption from this crater 
for ages. We rolled some stones down the steep side of 
the crater, that crashed and thundered to the bottom, and 
thero ‘kicked up a dust, and were lost in a vast cloud of 
smoke, The guides now did nothing without urging, but 
T was determined, if possible, to go down into the crater. 
We went to the cast end of it, where the descent was 
most gradual, aud on a steep bank of snow by a proee 4s 
pretty well known to boys as ‘sliding down hil we soon 
found ourselves at the bottom, Rather a ticklish place 
inside of Heela’s burning crater; but if the lava and suioke 
proved too warm friends, we coult cool off by jumping 
into a snow-bank., We went through every part of this 
wonderful pit— now holding our hands ma streant of wart 
rmoke, and again clambering over rocks and standing 
under arches of snow. The ground under our feet was 
principally moist carth 5 the sides of the crater, rock, Java, 
and in many places loose slags and scorim, One most 
remarkable basaltie rock lay near the centre of the erater. 
It was spherical, nearly as round as a caunon-ball, and 
about twenty or twenty-five feet in diameter, Jt lay appa- 
rently entirely on the surface of the grownd, and though of 
compact and solid structure, there were small erachs all 
over it, from the twentieth of an inch to a quarter of an 
inch across. From these crachs, on every side of the 
rock, amoke and hot steam constantly canie ont. The 
ground all round it was moist earth and voleanie sand, 
and exhibited no sigus of heat Not ten feet from this 
rock, was an abrupt bank of snow, at least twenty fect 
deep. In one place under it was a crevice in the lava 
where the heat came out, and it had melted away the snow, 
forming a beautiful arch some ten feet lush. We walked 
under it, and found streams of clear water running from 
the snow.—From an original tour in the American Courier. 

A COOKING EARL. 

The Earl of Peterborough, anong other things, was in 
the habit of stating that, during the War of the Succession, 
he had frequently been in danger of perishing for want 
of food; and that even when he could get it, he was often 
obliged to cook it himself; he thus became a good artist, 





and, from the force of habit, still sometimes dressed his own 
dinner. Certain it was that, until disabled by udvancing 
age, he constantly did so, Those who have dined with him 
at Parson's Green, have seen him at work in a dress for 
the purpose, hke that of a tavern cook: he usually retired 
from his company about an hour before diuner-time, and | 





APRIL. 


“And he that sat upon the throne said: 
things new.’ 
I ao forth in the fields to meet thee, Spring. . 
By hanging larch-woods, through whose brown there 
runs 
A trembling under-gush of faintest green, 
As daily sun-bursts strike adown the hills; 
By hedgerows, budding slow in nested nooks 
Where primroses look up with childish smile 
¥rom Mother Earth's rich breast ; who laughs aloud— 
‘lam young again! It is the April-time.’ 


Behold, I make ali 


Sweet April-time—O cruel April-time! 

Year after year returning, with a brow 

Of promise, and red lips with longing paled, 

And backward-hidden hands that clatch the joys 

Of vanished springs like flowers. Cast them 
down ; 

Let them not root again! Go by—go by, 

Young April; thou art not of us nor ours. 


not 


Yet April-time, O golden April-time, 
Stay but a little! Mast thou not some spell 
In the fresh youth o” the year to make all young ? 
Thou, at whose touch the rich san ‘eaps i the veins 
Of dead brown boughs chat mype., Wall winter long, 
Roll bach the shroud from thi hes “ lost day — 
The monrnfal day, the pale, Alb rago> RY, 
Setting in showers—and in tthe ww. «J 7. 
Lift dead morn ont 0” the gfapite.nd bid 2 a WK 
Like a returned ghost thicypae upper airs 
Canst thou do this ’.—wilt p swer? 

*Vain, all vain,’ 
The larch-woed sighs unto the darkening sky, 
The silent sky? pplics in pity ine tears 
As the slow 4 Ci trails adown the hills, 


‘There is a time to be born, a time to die,” 
For all things, The irres ocable Hand 
That opes the year’s fair gate, doth ope and close 
The portals of our carty destinies ; 
We walk through Dhadfold, and the noiseless doors 
Shut after us, for ever. 
* Pause, my soul, 
On these strange words— ‘for ever’— whose large sound 
Breaks tlood-like, dcowning all the petty noire 
Our linman moans mabe ou the shores of Tune. 


O Thou that openest, and no man shuts ; 
That shut’st, and no man opens——Thee we wait ! 
More longingly than the black frost-bound lands 
Desire the budding green. Awakoner, come?! 
Fling wide the gate of an cternal year, 
The April of that glad new heavens and carth 
Which shall grow out of these, as spring-tide grows 
Slow ont of Winter's breast. 

Tet Thy wide hand 
Gather us all—with none left out (ah God! 
Leave Thou out none), from the east and frosa the 

west. 

Loose Thou our burdens; heal our sicknesses ; 
Give us one heart, one inouth, one faith, one Jove. 
In Thy great Oneness made complete and strong 
Yo do Thy work throughout the happy world— 
Thy world, All-merciful—thy perfect world. 
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_ old hare, which seemed to be the last of its race in the 
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A VEXED QUESTION. 

Aw Englishman connectece with the business of gas- 
lighting had to go to Paris, in order to help iu estab- 
lishing a company there of the same nature os that 
with which he was connected in England. Paris being 
n novelty to hin, one of hia friends, on his return, put 
some of those general questions which people arc apt 
to ask of those who have Leen secing strance places. 
* How did you like Paris ?’—‘ What did you think of 
the French?’ and so forth. Ho hesitated dislike. “A 
strange set over there—will never do at ul, sir, Why, 
they are all wrong in their hours. Would vou believe 
it? a vast number of them go to bel as carly as 
half-past nine in the evening!" &c. 

The morals of the French were deficient in one point 
—they did not observe those late houre which conduce 
to the consumption of gas. We have no doubt that 
our gas official was quite sincere in fecling and express- 
ing this sense of delinquency, It is like what twenty 
persons will be heard saying every morning regarding 
their own professions. We once knew a professor of 
dancing, who always spoke of any deficiency in that 
branch of education with a degree of horror such as 
would hardly have been inspired in anybody else 
by an inability to read and write. A certain music- 
mistress used, in like manner, to talk of the fact of 
any one coming to her for lessons as a hind of virtue; 
while it was evident that she could svarcely have telt 
more grieved by a young lady's elopemen‘, than by her 
abandoning music in urder to study German. Remem- 
bering these instances, we have often amused ourselves 
at evening-partics, by reflecting on what the Gunter of | 
the night will be thinking of the con.pany, ag he super- 
intdnds the handing ont of the creams, ices, and sher- 
bets. He must doulbtiess feel that sone persons are 
ridiculously nabstemious, as compared with others. 
Some evenings, as he prepares to go tome with the 
débris of his feast, he must feel a glow of approbation 
regarding the totality of gnests—hunger tolerable, 
thirst respectable. When a good tart gocs home un- 
broken, he will feel as if merit had been slighted. | 
When unusual justice, however, has been done to one 
thing, it will compensate for the neglect of another; 
and thus he may acknowledge that the company, on 
the whole, has done its duty. 

An amusing example of judgment on professional | 
grounds is supplied by the northern part of the island, ! 
Setiewhore in the eastern part of the county of Fife, a 
comrsing club, composed chicfly of elderly gentlemen, | 
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vide sport, and conclude with a dinner in the inn. An 














district, was usually roused, und, after a pretty fair ren, 
always contrived to get through a hole in a wall, and 
so escape, Thia wont on for some time, to the perfect 
ryntentment of the club; but at length an unlucky 
weaver, in shecr wantonness, stopped up the hole in 
the will; so that the hare was killed. The club, failing 
th. reafter to find ancther hare, soon fell off, and finally 
ceased to exist. The innkeeper felt the event deeply, 
and several years after, when some onc, who had been 
long absent from the country, inquired after the 
weaver, he answered with a bitter grin: ‘He’s dead, 
man, and his sanl kens to-day whether the hare o’ 
Bickersty got fair play or no!’ It is perfectly evident 
that the weaver might have murdered one of his own 
children, and inet with a more lenient condemnation in 
that particular quarter. 

The story reminds us of another which is told in one 
of Captain Grose’s facetious essays. The captain had 
gone down for a fow days to a sporting part of the 
country, In the socicty of the gentlemen of tho dis- 
trict, he found a general friendliness and good-humour} 
excepting only so fur as a particular person was con- 
cerned. Grose met this gentleman several times, and 
found him an unusually intelligent and agrecable person, 
Why was he sv shunned and frowned at? he asked in 
various quarters, but for some time could get nothing 
in reply bat mysterious looks and gestures, such as 
would be used regarding a person who had committed 
rome atrocious but unpunishable offence, At length, 
the gentleman with whom he lived was induced, under 
great cntreaty, to come ont with the awful seerct, 
‘Oh, a hornble fellow! ‘The fact is, he is believed to 
have once killed a fox?’ The interdicted gentleman 
was merely a person + 10 had spoiled sport. 

Captain Maconnociic, in his writings respecting the 
Australian convicts, spenka of ‘a peculiar tyranny of 
public opinion’ among them, influencing even their 
ordinary Janguaze. A ‘good man’ is, with them, one 
who will not divulge an offence; a ‘rogue’ is one who 
will, We learn from mother writer on the samo sab. 
ject, that, in the conventional slang of these unhappy 
wretches, onc who obeys the rules in a way calculated to 
content the superintending powers, is commonly called 
a ‘bad man ;’ while the opposite term is applied to one 
who is always ready to break Cirough regulations, 3 
is when hope has entirely left the Dreast of the complet, 
thas he exclaims, with Milton's Satan: ‘Evil, be thou 
my goud. But the basis of tho judgment is, after all, 





his sense of i.ow the matter affects himself. Taking « 
pleasure in thwarting the authorities, he xpproves of 
all that istdone in that way. Equally pained at sceing 
them obeyrd, ic fecls obedience to be an evil, and 
denounces it as such. 
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The people of England, having no capital invested 
fiw Yaves, nor any branch of industry dependent on 
e’guch ald, are at fall liberty to see slavery in its true 
Hight of an unjustifiable interference with natural 
rights. But very different is it with the unfortunate 
gentlemsn of the ‘southern states,’ who happens to be 
in exactly the contrary circumstances. To him, the 
most pressingly offensive breach of the moral law is 
doing anything that can render his slaves more dan- 
gerous as a possession. To teach them the alphabet 
is a misdemeanour; to address them on their wronga 
would be an offence like that of the Gunpowder conspi- 
rators. Even to help them in their flight must appear 
as a dire, unbrotherly act. When a citizen of Charleston 
hears of the Abolitionists of Boston having been unable 
to get a hall for one of their meetings, he smiles grimly, 
with the same feeling as that with which Edward I. 
would hear of the taking of Wallace, or a Roundhead 
colonel see Charles led to Westminster Hall. We may 
well believe that 2 clergyman of the south would lose 
no more in the respect of his flock by giving up one- 
half his orthodoxy, than by beginning to doubt that 
slavery is sanctioned by Scripture. Equally assured 
May we be, that for a white man in any part of the 
great Republic to put himself in any manner on a level 
with a black, be he bondman or free, would peril his 
standing in society considerably more than almost any 
simple immorality he could commit. 

Our judgments of men are, in like manner, affected 
by every relation in which they can stand towards us, 
How different the fecling towarda Mr Kossuth of an 
Austrian, who dreads his power of troubling and over- 
turning, from that of an Enghsh patriot, who beholds 
in him the martyr of a great principle in which the 
good of millions was aimed at! Need we do more than 
recall how differently the busy Jesuit is linble to be 
regarded in Italy and in Lanarkshire! Sir Robert Peel 
is spoken of by milliong ae their greatest benefactor ; 
but we have heard a country genticman declare, with 
eyes flashing and nostrils distended, that he regarded 
him as worthy of being hanged. It is much to be 
feared, regarding many of the liberal party throughout 
the first years of the French war, that the want of 
the power of stringing up a few of them by way of a 
legson to the rest, was matter of scrious regret to not a 
amall number of their opponents. In short, the greatest 
patriot that ever bled for his country, the most pure- 
souled martyr of the faith, the most single-hearted of 
philosophers, each and all have been put under ban 
by some party which felt that their aspirations and 
teachings were not convenicnt. 

An important Icsson may be laughingly taught. 
These anecdotes and remarks, trivial as tlicy are, help 
to illustrate one of the greatest questions that has yet 
been debated amongst the thinking part of mankind. 
What is the foundation of our ideas of morality? One 
party, ae ie well known, argues for there being in us al! 
& mnoral sense which guides us as to right and wrong; 
so that right and wrong are to be considered as abso- 
lute things in the world, not to be changed with times 
and seasona, or to be in any degrce obedient to our ideas 
of accidental conveniency. Another party concludes 
that right und wrong are arbitrary things, respecting 
+ which we ore guided merely by our judgment of their 
ogmveniency or inconveniency, their effect in giving 
pleasure or pain; and by this party everything like a 
moral senss is dispensed with. Tho ‘observed ten- 
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dency of actions in the external world! ty Mgr tha set : 
forth as the real basis of morality: "Nos the tendsitey |} 
of each man’s actions rofirding hinwelf individually, 1} 
but the tendency of thé actions with respect to the, 
general happiness. It is remarkable of the two views 
of this question, that keenly intellectual men have 
generally felt that there was something facomplete or 
unsatisfactory in the former ; while the more emotional 
class of men, including those who are under strong 
religious feelings, manifest an insuperable repugnance 
to the latter. ‘ 

It scems to us that ‘there is a certain amount of 
trath in both views, but that both are alike imperfect, 
and we can attain satisfaction on this great question only 
when we combine the two. That our ideas as to what 
is right and what is wrong are arbitrary, and that we 
judge of them by their effect on the happiness of society, 
is, we think, not to be denied. We find ourselves ap- 
proving and disapproving on this ground every hour of 
the day. <All codes of morals and of laws are founded on 
such views of what was expedient for the general good 
as the intelligence of the time and place could supply. 
It is but a rude primitive impulse of this kind which 
creates the selfish judgments of which we have adduced 
a few ludicrous examples; and it is only when our 
views expand from the personal to the social circle, 
that we can be said to form a true conception of what 
is right and wrong in the sense of the moralist and the 
lawgiver, Well, all this is true—so far. But, after 
we have attained to this perception of what is good and 
bad in our individual actions towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, there ig still something required—namely, o 
disposition to regulate our actions accordingly. Here 
is the deficiency of the utilitarians. When we advance 
to the idea, that there are faculties implanted in our 
nature by its Author giving us an inclination to do 
what we know or suppose will be for the general good, 
although it may not always appear to be immediately 
for our own special benefit, and guarding us from any 
trespass on our neighbours for the sake of some imme- 
diate apparent benefit to ourselves, then we approach 
something like a complete system. Here, we think, 
and not in reason, is the more particularly divine 
element of morality. It is, in reality, the moral 
sense argued for by so large and respectable a party ; 
the golden chain binding us to the divinity which 
we have to thank for all good. It may even be said, 
that the absolute right and wrong of the same party is 
not incompatible with this eclectic view; for, though 
the ideas of right and wrong arrived at muat be liable 
to modification under different circumstances, it may 
be admitted that, to act according to them, whatever 
they are, will always be right, and to oppose or neglect 
then always wrong, the one course of action being » 
fulfilment of the good designs of Providence, and the 
other not. Nor is there necessanly any objection to 
be taken on the ground of conventionality; for grant 
that it is conventional to forbid lying and theft, or to 
approve of justice and mercy, have not these weighty 
niattera been regarded exactly as they are now ever 
since the beginning, so far as human_ intelligence 
allowed their effects to be estimated? And does pout 
every local or temporary morality—as, for instance, 
that regarding slaves in Virginia—merge in some more 
cosmopolitan and permanent judgment, which corrects 
it, and puts it into its true place ? No; all trae maxinzs 
have aa absolute a character as, can be desired, when 
once human intelligence hae brought its full light to 
bear upon them, and their true connection with the 
superna! fountain of goodness is seen. . ’ 

It would thus appear, that there is truth on both 
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CURIOSITIES OF OUR PARISH. 


Tira parish to which the present article refers, is not 
a very enlightened one, nor is there much prospect of 
ite ever becoming so; for though the schoolmaster is 
abroad in it, he is so very much abroad, or rather the 
population lies so wide apart from him, that a griat 
number, supposed to be bencfited by his services, are 
as good as quite unknown to him. Within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, thie has always been the case; 
and it promises to remain the case from the present 
date onwarda to the dawn of doomsday. The truth is, 
the parish is somewhat slow and stationary. There 
has scarcely a new idea come into it since the time of 
Cromwell’s wars. Downward from that period, how- 
ever, there have alwaye been parochial scribes, who 
have chronicled its goings-on, and kept some account 
of the expenditure of its finances. It has lately been 
our privilege to get a glimpse of some of its vestry 
records; and as we have foucd in them a good many 
particulars, at once curious in themselvee and, to a 
certain extent, illustrative of the proceedings of the 
parish in the olden times, we are about to bring a few 
of them together, for the amus ment of such readers as 
may be disposed to look at them. We presume tht 
‘if they serve to shadow forth any of the forgotten 
features of English life in one out-of-the-way corner of 
the kingdom, they will also indicate someting of the 
former state of things in all similar localities, and may 
thus afford us some trivial insight into what we may 
term the byways of history. 

The first extract we fall in with that seems any way 
suggestive, is an entry from the constable’s accounts 
for 1648. From this we learn, that the said constable 
‘expended, with the constables of Wainficet,’ a certain 
sum of parish moncy, when he ‘went to gece what 
Coronall Cromwell was doing.’ Our parish secms to 
have been in the Parliamentary interest ; and accord- 
ingly, in an expedition to gain intelligence of the 
leader’s movements, drink-mmoney for the mesaenger 
and his informants was a thing to be ungrudgingly 
allowed. The parish was active in assisting Colonel 
Cromwell, and had to suffer sometimes, in its officers 
and otherwise, for its services in the pupnilar interest 
The constable mentions, as an instance, that ‘certaine 
provisions, which was sent to Bullingbrucke Castle,’ 
were ‘taken away from me by the Cavilhiers.’ Of course, 
the constable charges the luss upon the parish, as he 
aleo does the following :—‘ltem, cxpended with the 
eaptaine in the morning at Bullingbrooke befure I went 
to Spilsbie, 28.’ At every torn aud movement, our 
worthy parish functionary makes an excuse for drink- 

-- charging his cxpenses, without the slightest 
dread of fault-finding, upon the funds of the vestry 
exchequer. This, we suppose. is proof enough that 
there were no tectotallers in those day’. From what 
ia next extracted, the specific rate of land-carriage 
during the civil wars may be proximately ascertained. 
A ‘side of beafe’ waa bought at Spilsby for the use of 
the forces at Bolingbroke ; and our constable pays ‘to 
Thos. Stephenson fur carrying the said side of beufe to 
the castle from Spilsbie, 4d.” ‘The distance is about 
five miles, and at that time perhaps the roads might be 
dangerous. We pass over various items, and come 
upon the following :—‘ Expended, Christopher Spooner 
and myself, with Quarter-master Howelt, and other 
meighbours of the towne, 2s. 6d.” Far better allowance 
thiy than the paltry groat to Thos. Stephenson for 
carrying the ‘besfe.’ Better also than the rate of 
payment indicated in the next item: ‘Pd. to Jno. 
Thorpe’s wife for meate and drink for 6 souldiers 








g 
belonging to Capts. Busses, 44.’ Tite thodembt, was 
liberal allowance; for, farther om. a 
jay of two persons to Tattershall sessigus, 
about thirty miles) eet down at four + il 
shod on the way appears to have cost # gt 

The distance from our parish to the county towh ee, 
Lincoln, is somewhere about forty miles, and x 
run there now-a-days in less than two hours, In] 
the journcy took our conatable the greater pert of saat 
days. We find him stopping the ‘first night at Spilable, 
abvut eleven miles from his own parish church; and’ 
on the second night he stays at ‘Bardney,’ six or seven" 
tmilea short of his destination; completing the remain- 
ing distance tho third day. There are no means of 
judging whether he travelled in the fastest manner 
possible, but it is most likcly that lis rate of progress 
was about the average then customary. 

Among the disbursements which have reference to 
the purely home business of the parish, we find a few 
sach entrics as these :—‘ 21 July [the year is 1645]— 
Expended, when I went about the towne to summon 
the people to a sermon of thankegiving, 8d’... . 
‘Given to a gentleman souldier which had a pass, 6d.’ 
.... ‘Given to an lrishwoman, and 17 of her family, 
who was a ladics daughter, 1s. 6d... .. ‘Given to 
a minister of the church, 24, 6d’... . ‘Given to 
the relief of the gypsics which lay in our towne from 
Saturday to Monday morn, 1s”... . ‘For watching 
the sud gypsies at the same tyme, 1s.’ 

Whoever desires to learn anything about the price 
of cattle in 1650, may be to some extent enlightened 
by the following :—' Item, pd. to Xter Spooner for the 
bull whieh T bought for towne’s use, LI, Is. 4d.’ Such 
an animal, of even the poorers breed, could hardly be 
boug}t now for less than 1.80. Every one knows that 
money has declined in value; but it is obvious, never- 
theleas, that the price of buvine stock hag risen in far 
lugher proportion. Bulls, morcovcr, have ceased to be 
corporate property, and are kept now by private porsons. 
The parish accounts of modern times, accordingly, con- 
tain ny such memorandum as the next: ‘Pd. to Ra. 
Burnitt, for finding the towne's ball, 3d.’ The bull of 
our parish must have been inccasantly going astray, ag 
entries like the last are concinually occurring through 
a period of w hundred years. Itruay be presumed that 
he was pastured in the open fens, and so was at liberty 
to roam over many milcs of country. 

From a preceding paragraph, it will be seen that it 
was formerly a part of the duty of the parish-officers 
to dispense charity on behalf of the population. In 
1G51, and other subsequent rears, we find several 
entries in our parish anole, having reference to the 
relief of persons whose condition had been affected by 
the national disturba’ cs. We learn, for instance, that 
‘sixpence' wus given’ ‘to Elizabeth Baker and 2 chil- 
dren,’ they ‘"x ing driven out of Ireland by the rebels,’ 
and ‘ having a sufficicnt pass to travel into Suffolk to 
their friends.” Purther on we read : ‘Item, given in relief 
to two gentlewomen which had great losses in Ireland, 
by the consent of Christr. Spooner, 6d’. ... ‘Given 
in relief to a mamed soldier, his wife, and 2 children, 
which came by pase, Kd.’.... ‘Given in relief to Ann 
Wood, a minister's wife, by consent of the neighbours, 
who came with a pointed letter of request declaring 
the great losses her husband had in Ireland, 28.'.... 
‘Given in ictief to an old mirister, who came out of 
Ircland, Is’... .‘Given to two gentlemen that was 
taken by the torkes [Turks], 1s.’....‘For meat, drink, 
lodging, and moncy, for 14 Ewyptians [gipsies), Ss. 6d.’ 
Entries auch as these are very numerous, and extend 
over several jerre, In connection with them, we find 
a statement ot the constable’s e when he 
‘carried the money which was collected the dis- 
treased Protest inte in Savoy.’ He had to journcy for 
about eight miles, and he spent the liberal sum of 
tenpence. ce 














it while money was pretty freely dispensed in 
Yo di f ‘with a sufficient : 


nate begeary, by dealing rather soverely with unac- 
eredited vagabbndsa. Witness the item which we next 
exttact: ‘Given to a man for whipping Jno. Sheppard, 
a vagrant, and for sending him to Wrangle [the next 
parish], and given to him 2d.—8d.’ Sixpence for the 
whipping, and twopence in compassion to the victim: 
this was the manner in which the parish tempered 
justice with mercy in the year 1652. Two hundred 
years later, it haa not much improved upon the disci- 
pline; it now sends occasional vagrants to the treadmill, 
without supplying them with the pecuniary solatium, 
“ records contain frequent memorandums of. this 
whipping practice ; but a single notice of it is probably 
enough for present purposes, 

The wages of the parish scribe afford us a more 
interesting topic for consideration. ‘They are several 
times set down in these tegms:—‘To Mr Clarke, for 
writing for me the whole yaar, 28.’ ‘This scems rather 
shabby pay, when we contrast it with the following, 
which reminds one of the unscrupulous liberality of 
publie functionaries in general concerning all matters 
relating directly to themselves :—‘ expended at Jno. 
Thorpo's, when the overscers and church- wardens passed 
their accompts to this towne, 88. Only think of that ! 
—eight shillings for one night’s tippling, and just one- 
fourth of that amount for a whole year’s painful writing 
in the parish books! The constuble’s mare cost exactly 
the same sum shoeing. This we know from an item 
many years repeated-—‘ Vor my mare shoving all the 
year, 2x.’ 

Tf anybody would like to know the price of bricks in 
1658, and thereabouts, we can supply him with the 
requisite information, It stands in our records under 
that date :—‘ P4. for 2000 bricks, 4s." Four shillings a 
thousand, then, was the price iu cash, and no appareni 
discount. ‘They cost now from twelve to eighteen 
shillings a thousand making, without the raw material. 
Anybody expert in figures may calculate the difference 
at his leisure. For our part, we are in a hurry to 
make known to you what a‘ widow's grave’ cost inaking 
jn the year when Charles IL, of blessed memory, 
returned to rulo over his admiring nvlish subjects. 
We find that in our parish, in 1660— Richard Dander- 
son and Jno, Dobson bemg overseers-—there wag ‘Paid 
to Jas. Smyth for making a widow's grave, 1.0, Os. Od.’ 
You will say there has been a great rise of wages since 
the year of the Restoration, But we would not have 
you form an opinion about the matter too hastily. In 
that sume yeur, our authorities expended money in 
getting a piece of work executed, which docs uot strike 
us ag being by any means inordinately cheap. The 
account of it runs thus;—‘ Pd. to the painter for paint- 
ing the king’s arms, 1.3, 1s. 0d.) We have reason to 
beliove that this was a shabby daub by some bungling 
house-paintcr; for twenty-five years later, the turms' 
were repainted at a cost of 1.8. It will be understood, 
that during the Conmonwealth and the Protectorate, 
the kiny’a arms had been defaced from all the churches; 
and we have here an intimation of the manner in which 
they were restored on the king’s return. Jn 1670, we 
find our parish cxponding L.2, 7s. 10d, ‘for drums and 
trumpets ;' but for what apecifie purpose we cannot 
ascertain, Jn the same year occurs this extraordinary 
entry :-~* Given to an honest fellow, 4d.’ 

The ancient practice of perambulating the parish 
boundaries was very religiously observed by our parish 
ancestors, We have met with many notives of it in the 
records here before us, most of which run pretty much 
in this way :—'Spent with the ringers when we went 
+ parambution, 7s. 6d.’ The scribe’s orthography is not 
pxactly accurate; but if he made the entry the same 
evening, he may be charitably conceived to have been 
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imbibing. Another scribe, some 


, ater, is 
still worse up in the art of spelling, as he writes the : 


word indifferently ‘hambulation’ and ‘pam’ 
‘Expended goeing hambulation at Yarboro, 103... ... 
‘Spent the day they went pambulaton, 84.2d." The next 
item of the sort shews some little improvement. 
belongs to the year 1684, and stands thus :—‘ Expended 


at goeing pambulasion, 73.’ Under a later date, we find “ 










. 


it apelt ‘preambution;’ but in no case have we met | 


with it written according to modern usage. Ae near 
as we can gather from our recorda, the perambulating 
ceremony was performed once in six or seven years; 
and we find that, on every occasion, there was something 
spent in commemoration of it at Jno. Thorpe’s, or some 
other hostelry, 

Now we are citing a few specimens of eccentric 
orthography, we think it would be a pity to miss the 
following:—‘Feb. 6 [1686]—-Given to 2 disbanded 
souldiera by pass from the Lord Mare of London, 8d.’ 
...» ‘Paid Mr Jno. Gooderick for a poule for the Dogg 
Bridg Leaner, 1s. Gd.’ If this be unintelligible to any 
reader, we beg to inform him that ‘poule’ means simply 
a pole, and that the ‘ Leaner’ signifies a rail stretched 
across a ditch for the hand to rest on when people walk 
along the plank, which is locally called a ‘brigg,’ or 
bridge. ‘Paid for a chalder of coles for the engine, 
18s, [1694] Two ycars later, the price had risen one- 
third higher, Jno. Godrick being then paid ‘for a 
chaldr. of coales for engine, L.1, 48. 0d.” They appear 
to have been fetched from a small town four miles off, 
and were conveyed on horseback—that being the only 
practicable method of conveyance in the winter, owing 
to the badness of the roads. The next extract is rather 
striking :—‘ 1d. to Paul Thewk, for writing the com- 
mandements and varnishing the pillows, L.4, 10s" Of 
course, i¢ will be scen that the scribe means pillars. 
These curiosities of spelling might be multiplied with- 
out limit, but perhaps we have quoted enough tu 
illustrate the nature of them. 

Anong the cutries of historical interest, the following, 
which belongs to the year 1695, is noticeable: ‘ Spent 
on the ringers when the king came home and on Sth 
Nove, 9a. 6. This also is significant, and refers to 
the same yenr: ‘Spent when I went to Wainfleet 
about the papists, 1.0, 0s. 9d.’—rather a moderate 
expenditure, considering the excitement of the occasion. 
The next, perhaps, has no strict historical interest, 
except that it shewa how our ancestors spoke their 
minds in the parish-bouks :—‘ Given to a captain and 
his wife, and another rogue that cheated us, 2s? This 
being ‘cheated’ would seem to have made the officers 
unusually parsimonious; for when, some time after, 
there came to them ‘a minister begging,’ they gave 
him only sixpence. The home poor, however, appear 
to have been wonderfully accommodated ; take, as an 


instance, this: ‘Pd. for hay for Widow Brough and. 


George Mitehell, and leading into their yards, 1.5, 'Ba- 
(1698.°] ‘Those surely muet have been the good old 


times! The case is not at all exceptional—there being . 


for a series of years frequent entrics, not only for cow- 
provender, but also for the purchase of actual cows, for 
numerous poor people. As an offset to this parochial 
philanthropy, however, we have fallen upon the follow- 
ing:—‘ Expended when the townsmen whipped old 
Besa, 63. 8d. For whipping her, 6d” Old Bess was 
probably a witch: the date of her whipping is the year 
1699. About the same time, we find that our parish 
notables began occasionally to whip the gipeies, unless 
they chanced to have a pass signed by magistrates. ' * 

From what may be called incidental statistics, of 
which our records contain a sprinklin 
the following, as being likely to throw a little light, on 
the former atate of prices, and as being otherwise cha- 


racteristic of the olden times. We find that, in cay 


suffering from tome slight confusion of the head, owing | the parish paid for a -paire of Icthren breches for 
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Bougham, 1s. 8d.’ The ycar after, they sixpence 
‘to Wm. Laurence for a badger-skin ;’ pret, 62."to 
somebody for a new Conimon Prayer-book. William 
i eleden Spa was paid ‘for cloth Sad clothes for Jes. 

Brown—twining cloth for shirt, and a new hat, L.1, 18s. 
8d.’ At ® pauper’s funeral in 1687, the expenditare 
was ag follows:—' To 9 doz. bread, 96.5 9 gals. ale, s.; 
a coffin, 6s.; fiannell, 5s. ; for a certificate for burieing 
in woolen, 10s” It cannot be said that there was 
anything lavish in the coffin or the flannel, but the cost 
for bread and ale does seem in preposterous proportion 
—something like the ‘intolerable deal of sack’ one 
remembers in Falstaff’a tavern-bill. It was not for 
funerals only that the parish made provision; they 
likewise took charge of some of the parishioners’ 
weddings, Whenever a poor girl had ‘forgot herself,’ 
and gave promise of being prematurely involved in 
the responsibilities of maternity, the parochial officials 
appear to have taken care to get her lawfully joined 
in wedlock with her betrayer, and to have liberally 
provided for the celebration of the nuptials. In 1726, 
a compulsory marriage of thia description was effected, 
the cost of which is th set forth in the parish 
accounts: ‘Pd. to Philip Swaby for bread und cooking 
at Jno. Graves weding, 48.- Wm. Smedby, 2 Ibs. of 
butter for Graves weding, 6! ; given to Jno. Graves at 
ye wedding, 5s.; his wife ahat, Od.; beef ani mutton at 
his wedding, 9s." There is nothing pat down distinctly 
under the head of drink-money; but as itis incredible | 
to suppose there was no dlink consumed, we are 
disposed to suspect that a formidable item which stands 
in immediate connection, is the specifie bul for potent 
Jiquors. Just under the charge for beef and mutton, 
we read: ‘ Bryan Meads, as pr bill, 14.3, 183. 9d.’ And 
when we consider that probably the whole parish was 
at the wedding, the amount will hardly scem Jarger 
than what might be reasonably required to make 
everybody nicely drank. This, however, is only a 
conjecture, and in regard to it we leave the reader to 
frame his own hypothesis. 

As an instance of the unexpected turn which these 
extraordinary weddings would sometimes take, we may 
here relate an anceffte with which the oldest inha- | 
bitant has supplied us. Once upon a time—not very 
far back in the traditions of the parish-—the constable | 
had been despatched to bring some backward Lothario 
to the altar; and while on his way with him to the 
church, he was rather curiously outwitted. ‘The man 
had beeu captured, und was riding behind the constable ; 
on his mare; and on another horse the overseer was 
following with the prespoctive bride—a rabble of excited | 
rustics running after them to sce the fun; when, just 
as the procession was passing a plantativn, the uncon- 
senting bridegroom slily slipped hinself down over the | 
horse's tail, and. jumping into the » ood, escaped across | 
the country, and trom that day to the present has never , 
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recreations. Formerly, there were 
frequently occurring. There is 
rejoicing in 1713, which secms to ha 


kare = 
g and affgir. There w as pt. to Jno. Paugot 


nyt 
* a whole sheep was : So 
cost 15s.; anda gratuity of is. was made ‘to 


of powder, L.1, 9a. Od.; 

Aublin for setting the table and taking it up ace 
This table must have been set somewhere in thé is. 
air, and tho whole parish no doubt sat down to it ‘ 
body, 


The short space we have now left to us may ‘bei! 
suitably occupied by a few misccllancoua curiasities.# 
Under the date of 1702, there is this: ‘To ye mounte: 
bank for ye cuering of Widow Brough of a paine in her 
side, &s.’ The most notable entry of the succeeding 
year ia: ‘For lodging a vagabond and whipping him, 
Js, dd? The fates of the following range over the next . 
thirty years:—‘1. to Mr Isack Allam for surgoning 
Jas. Smith and hia wife and Widow Plant, L.8..... 
‘Pd. to Mr Hallam for § of the cure of Jat. Smith, 
148, Os. 3d..... ‘Given for whipping y° gepseys that 
was taken up in our parish, 1s..... ‘Spent myself and 
my horse when LT went before Captain Brian, 1s. 6d.’ 

«Spent when towne barnes [buirns] was put out, 
Ya 1u2....'To Jno. Gooderson for whipping doga, 
Ga. 8" "This was probably a year’s salary for keeping 
the church cleared of those intruders during service- 
time, ‘Expeudcd when the bull wis baited, 7s. 6d." 
ooo § Given to Pearson far catching 2 foxes, 28.7 .... 
‘For powder and ehot for shooting ow an at chureh, ba’ 
There are also frequent charges for ‘shooting jack- 
daws,’ the amounts ranging from three to six shillings, 
The next is an item also many times occurring: ‘For 
towne’s bull shewing, 35.” The cost of this exhibition 
would scom to have varied a good deal, for it is some- 
times set down at as much ag half-a-sovercign. Our 
last extract is one heving reference to the periodical 
perambalation, which an 1789 had come to bo called by 
a slightly different name: ‘Pt Mr. Fox for ale at 
rambling-day, V2s. And with this, good reader, ends 
our pickings from our old-fashioned parish records. 
If the particulars we have gathered should not be 
deemed expressly cdifying, they may perhaps afford to 
sume an innocent amusement; and in that cage, our 





rather laborious ruminapgings will not be without 
result. 
THE SPIRIT-CALLERS OF BERLIN, 


Ix my college-days, which were passed at the uni- 
versity of Berlin, I had a class-fellow, whom, for tho 
present, we will call Heinrich, as that waa his Chria- 
tian name. Tis father was a Prnasian nobleman, hs 
mother, a French tad of equal rank, whose family had 
fled from the first Revolution; and hy both parents 
he was consected with some of the best houses in 





amore been heard of! The poor damsel » 3 left to walk | 
home again unmarricd; and, after a slight effort tu trace 
the fugiti ¥e the constable and his as-ociates turne d | 
into the public-housc, and enjoyed theniselves over the | 
good things which had been provided for the marriage- | 
dinner. 

In reading of particular events in history, onc is apt | 
to wonder how they affected the ongoings of the fur- 
away provincial people, At present, in remote places, 
such things gs create sensation in the metropolis and 

towns generally, often pags utterly unnoticed, and 
without the slightest commemoration. From the records | 1 
of our parish, this would not sccm to have been formerly 
the case. We find there was ‘expended on Queen 


Ann's coropation-day, in aile and powder, 108.;’ but 


the” parish has 20 degenerated in loyalty, that, on the 
foronation of her present Majesty, it made no public , 
re whatsucver, and took no recognition of the | 
event. Since cock-fighting went out among them, our 
imbabitants havo allowed themselves no holidays or | 


Paris and Berlin. Moreover, Heinrich was an only 
‘gon, and the hur of large estates m Silesia, Mand- 
some, lively, and clever, all that fortune and parental 
fondness could do to spoil him had been tried from his 
infancy with wonderfully emall success, Heinrich was 
a little vain, and a little self-sufflcient ; but he was au 
honourable young man, 2 gay, kindly companion, and a | 
rather proiuising student. My clage-fellow was in high 
requcat at the university, Vis wit and spirit made 
him ey: uelly eligible as the Icuder ia e@ frolic, or the 
second in a duel: such occurrences did take placa 
at times among us—though student-iife is somewhat 
better regulated in the well-policed city of Berlin than 
in most of our university towns—and Heinrich always 
came off dandsomely ; but some remarked that the 


| young man’s trength was not so great as his cuurage ; 


his wnind did not readily recover ita balance after any 











“Ws 5 and he had inherited a delicate constitution, 
_ With a fair and fine complexion, from his father. _ Hein- 
tich a cousin Rupert, who was some years older, 
the gon of # baron, and # major in the Prus#tan army. 
His resemblance to my class-fellow was remarkable; 
but he was of larger proportions, and of a stronger type. 
Not less clever or social than his cousin, Rupert was 
far lees liked, for his gaiety was dissipation, and his 
wit, sarcasm. I do not believe it was jealousy of Rupert's 
influence that made me think him an unsafe companion 
for Heinrich; the latter and I were intimate acquaint- 
ances, but could not be called frienda. Out of college, 
we did not move in the same circle—I was not a 
paron’s son—but the dashing major spent at least one 
half of hia time on leave of absence at the house of 
Heinrich’s father, a great mansion in Friedrichstadt. 
Within its walls, every mode of killing time, from 
quadrilles to card-tables, was in continual practice. 
Berlin at large talked of its Wednesday receptions and 
Saturday balla, at which Rupert shone conspicuous in 
ladics’ sight; though he was also occasionally found in 
the café, the theatre, and, it was said, more question- 
able quarters. Too sensible not to perceive the moral 
deficiencies of his character, Heinrich did not esteem 
his cousin; but in common with: most of their acquaint- 
ances, he half admired, and was half amused by Rupert, 
quoted his satirical sayings, and laughed over his city 
adventures. 

It was my second seagon at college, and expected 
to be a gay winter in Berlin, for a royal marriage was 
on the tapis; but at one of its firat bails Rupert led 
a pretty fraulein out to dance from beside a general's 
plain daughter, and next morning received orders to 
join his regiment in Breslau without delay. Before his 
departure could be fuirly discussed in the realm of 
fashion, a more extraordinary subject demanded its 
attention. In astreet behind the church of St Nicholas, 
believed to have been built im the time of Albert the 
Bear, and sacred to the residence of wealthy Jews and 
Poles, two women, who came from nobody knew where, 
established themselves in a house which formed part of 
a Benedictine convent, suppressed in the seventeenth 
century as a hold of witchcraft. 

The rest of the building had been long ago burned 
down by an accidental fire, and a Jew’s warchouse 
erected on its site. ‘The dwelling had held many tenants 
since then, but tradition reported them all to have been 
unlucky. The last occupant was a Bohemian nurror- 
maker, named Gortz, whose glasses, false or truc, were 
said to have no rivals, even in Paris, although he worked 
in a primitive svlitary fashion, and hanged himself one 
night in his own shop; whether from overmuch brandy, 
or unregarded love, the neighbours were not certain. 
After that, the price of his mirrors rose immensely, 
He had }eft none in the shop, and some secret in 
mirror-making was believed to have died with him. 

The house had been deserted for thirteen years when 
the new inhabitants came. The landlord said they 
had named the Ruasian ambassador for reference. The 
neighbours remarked that they brought but one old 
servant, and little luggage; but rumour soon began to 
tell strange thinga of them. First, it was said they were 
wonderful fortune-tellers ; then, that they cured disoases 
by some unknown drops; and at length it was whis- 
« pered, that they practised the long-lost art of the classic 
neoyomantcia, which summoned back departed spirits 
to commune with the hvimg. I have often remarked, 
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that some forms of quackery flourish best isi the upper, 


atid some in the lower strata of society. In gengral, 
this seems to depend on their nature. Anybody’s pill. 
or balsam will be profitable among the working-clanses; 
while more spiritual pretensions, especially if myste- 
rious enough, are quite as certain to succeed with their 
superiors. Casualties, which enter so largely into all 
human affairs, must be reckoned on, too, in such cases. 
That street, though antiquated and narrow—though far 
from the court-quarter, and devoted to Poles and Jews, 
belonged to a once fashionable neighbourhood, and fag- 
ends of fashion were still about it. People went there 
to hire costumes for mask-balla, to buy unlicensed 
books, and to obtain amazing bargains of French goods 
that never passed the custom-house. China of any age, 
and all manner of curiosities, could be bought there. 
Rare drugs were sold in the same shops, with no 
questiona asked; and a Polish astrologer was among 
its residents. I know not, how far these conveniences 
contributed to spread th#¥few artists’ fame among the 
rank and fashion of Berlin; but little else was talked of 
in their private circles, and the tales that oozed out had 
a strange mixture of the terrible and the ludicrous in 
them. For instance, it was said that the spirit invoked 
did not always attend; one not called for occasionally 
came in its room: neither were the apparitions always 
distinct, though many swore to having seen their 
departed friends. Sometimes a column of gray smoke, 
sometimes a long and shapeless shadow, and sometimes 
a moving skeleton, appeared; but revelations were 
generally made which left no doubt on the hearer’s 
mind, ‘Thus an old baroness, who had been twice 4 
widow, and three times at the hymeneal altar, was 
unexpectedly reminded by her firat husband of matters , 
concerning which the world, aad himself in particular, 
were beheved to be ignorant; the head of a noble 
family was admonished by a companion of his wild 
youth, to restore 10,000 thalerg 4von by falae cards; 
and a foreyn ambassador was told of intercepted 
letters, amd a mimster ruined in consequence, by a 
secretary who had died in lus service seventeen years 
before. 

A craving curiosity regarding the world to which 
they arc hastening us surely as the grains flow from 
the sand-glass, is natural to men everywhere; but I 
cannot help thinking that a vein of native superstition 
runs through our German mind—at least we love to 
dabble in the mysterious. Nothing else could account 
fur the numbers of Berlin's beau monde who visited 
the old house in Margravestrauss, behind the church 
of St Nicholas. Gradually, the subject extended to 
all ranks: artisans talked of it in their workshops, 
famihes round ther hearths, and literary circles at 
their wsthetic conversaziones. Everybody, was inter. 
cated, and the greater part frightened—but people like | 
that. Mourners went there to sce their lost ones 
miore, and doubting minds to inguire into the secrete 
of the grave. I heard of a cabinet-maker who went to 
question his old master regarding the components of a 
certain varnish; and of’a servant-maid, who sought her 
grandmother's advice which of two lo she should 
choose for a huaband. There are in every population 
masses of minds too shallow to receive a serious im- 
pression from anything. Hund-edse of this description 
said they had seen Brother Karl or Sister Martha, 
who advised them to attend church regularly, and 
lead honest lives, with commands to pay certain dedts, 
and advices how to invest their savings. Whether 
deceived or not, these good people would have been 
as much impressed by the Friday’s market; but on 
others little removed from them, strango effects were 
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‘produced. A gay wilow in Louisenstadt, whose jointere 

, was large, and mind somewhat light, after a visit—paid 
for what purpose I never learned—retired, with all her 
riches, to the Carmelite convent, becoming’ at once a 
Catholic and the strictest nun in that establishment; 
but the story which amazed all Berlin most was that 
of the old ve Smeseel, a rich man, and a con- 
firmed miser. some information obtained from his 
grandfather, whom be consulted regarding a bag of 

‘groachens the latter had buried in East Prussia at the 
time of the Cossack invasion, Smessel aent for his 
only living relative, a sober, trusty clerk in the Berlin 
post-office, and made him s present of 5000 thalers in 
the Prussian Bank. The clerk's good-fortune was a 
subject of satisfaction. His habitual civility 
and consideration for the public, made Ernest Smessel 
much more popular than government officers are wont 
to be among us, and with the post-office authorities he 
stood in high confidence from the prudent, punctual 
service of almost twenty years. Ernest was not young, 
but he had never married, neither had his aunt, who 
brought him up on her own slender portion, for his 
mother had died early, and his father, an ensign in the 
Prussian army, had fallen, with hia colours in hand, at 
the battle of Leipsic. Frau Adelaide, as they called 
her, was hia mother’s sister. Ihe story went, that she 
was the last descendant of one of the noblest families 
in Strasburg—that her ancestors bad owned castles 
and lordships on the Lower Rhine; but all were lost 
long ago through war and wasteful heirs, except some 
old farmhouses and fields, which Frau Adelude had 
disposed of, for a amall annuity, to the convent of St 
Therege in her native town, where it was said slie had 
been educated. Both aunt and nephew attended the 
Lutheran church in which my family worshipped. 1 
remember him as a staid, reapectable man, who looked 
as if all within had grown old before the time; and her 
az.a tall lady always in black, with an immovable face, 
and the stiff but stately carriage peculiar to our old- 
fashioned nobility. They lived, in sober comfort, in 
one of the retired but respectable streeta of Berlin 
Proper. ‘The landgrave’s present made no perceptible 
addition to their atyle or equipments. Mure wonderful 
still, it did not break old Smessel’s heart; neither did 
he want the thalers back, as some anticipated; but, 
from the day of that donation, the landgravé kept an 
untiring watch on hie relative's expenditure. 

Meantime, the epirits continued to be called for, and 

marvellous stories multiplied. Strange to say, although 
all this occurred in Prussia, the police did not. interfer: 
— perhaps the government thought ghosts nnght help to 
keep people out of politica ; but the clergy irom most of 
their pulpits denounced the invokera as agents of Satan. 
Nobody but the old /raus minded that; yet it proved 
the signal for noble and plebeian, .age and simple in 
Berlin, to range themselves in two opposing parties, one 
of whom believed in the old house and 1:6 inhabitants | 
to the uttermoat, while the other questioned, reasoned, | 
and tried to laugh them down. 

*[ was young then, and warm on the latter side, for 
the division extended to the university. Heinrich was, 
if possible, more ardent than I: he argued, wagered, and 

’ asserted that it was imposture. Somehuw, no une cared 
to fight on the subject, or my class-fellow might have 
had some duels on his hands; but the zcal with which 
both disputed the question at our debating society, 
naturally drew Heinrich and me more clowly together. 
Moet of the members had become converts, but our 
principal antagonist was 4 Jank laborious student from 
the Polish, or rather Russian frontier, named Petermann, 
and remarkable for nothing at college but the cold- 
Rooded tenacity with which he stuck to his pvint. 
Petermann said the dead might return, and those people 
might know how to call them; and from that position | 
neither reason nor ridicule could drive him. 

One evening, as our society was breaking up after! 
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jhair, and a look approaching stupidity in its staid. 
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& stormy debate, in, which every soul’ find lost 
temper but Petermann, I heard ‘him sey:"to Hefarich, 
with one of his frosty smilea: ‘It is « wonder; mayn- 
heer, that you don’t test the thing by asking Haghto 
call up ome of your noble friends or relations: iiere ” 
niuat be some of them dead.’ eae 

‘There are,’ said Heinrich haughtily. ‘ Bat.t"eon-. 
pear it beneath a gentleman to countenance imposture:, 
80 far.’ Phew 


ty 
*You could bring home the proof, though,’ 









cried; 
Petermann after him as he bade me good-night, andi 
walked quickly away. oe 

Our next meeting-night was Monday; but for days «. 
I observed that there was something on Heinrich’s 
mind; and as I sat in my own room on Friday evening, 
reading Humboldt’s first lecture, some one tapped at 
the door, and in stepped my class-felluw, dressed like a 
common artisan, with a rough bundle under his arm, 

‘Hermann,’ said he, ‘I want you to go with me: 
here ia your masquerade costume.’ 

‘Where, Heinrich ?’ said Fr. 

‘To the old house in Margravestrauas,’ he answered. 
‘T believe it was Petermann who made me think of it 
first; but I have got a famous test for the spirit. 
cuilers, In thia trim, nobody will recognise ua. I shall 
play the heart-stricken mourner; you will be my com- 
forter. We are both house-carpenters of course, and 
our errand will be to see the spirit o* Rupert, my hard- 
hearted brother, who rose to be a major in the French 
war, but disowned me, and died of a rapid decline. 
How my cousin, the living Rupert, will laugh when he 
heara the story! and shan’t we have sport publishing 
it at the sovivty’s next meeting? That will open the 
believers’ eyes !? 

I thought the jest a capital one, as well as Heinrich. 
Tn a few minutes the dress was on, and we were on 
our way, Heinrich liaving provided himaelf with a 
small but very accurate likeness of Rupert from his 
mother’s drawing-room, and some ten thalers, which 
were generally known to be requisites. It was mid- 
winter, and a clear keen frost made the pavement of 
Beriin —by tho way, not the best in the world—ring 
under our feet like iron, The clock of St Nicholas 
chimed cight as we reached the Margravestrauas. 
They kept old-fashioned Gernimn hours in that neigh- 
bourhood. Shop and warehouse were jong closed, and 
there was not @ passenger to be seen. The old house 
seemed in utter darkness; but at our first summona, 
the door was opened by the servant, taper in hand. 
She was a atout, middle-sized woman, with dark-gra: 


ness. ‘There was, moreover, about her something that 
reninded one, I know rot how, of a solid square. 

On saying we came to consult her ladies—such was 
the formula—she usb cel us through a corridor into a 
back-parlour with turce doors and the commonest of 
furniture, cyeept a magnificent lamp which burned on 
the table. We had scarcely time to take these notes, 
when the spirit-callers entered by different doors, ‘Chey 
were on the wrgng side of forty-—~how far, I cannot tell; 
but the gray had made considerable progress, aad 


there was no attempt at disguise. Keach had the 
remains of beauty, but of a different order, The one 


had been an extreme blonde, and the other an ultra 
brunette. There was certainly no relationship in their 
faces; but both were tall spare women, whose attire, 
though neither odd nor old-fashioned, was of 

evlours, and carelessly put on; und whose look was at 
once haggard and sivgular, as if life had not gone with 
them afier a common or easy fashion. I am thus par- 
ticular in appearances, because they wero si on 
my memory by after-events. The ladies recetved us 
with grave politeness, and my friend unfolded his tale. 
I never thought that Heinrich couid tell a falsehood s0 





jwelis but when he had Sished, the dark lady inquired: 
‘ Are you quite sure your brother is dead?” | 











SW iderdin’ said Heinvich with a well-affected ecb. 
N dee the curd who consoled his last moments, aud 
*uteg worn crepe for-him.’ * 

#4* And Ja your courage sufficient to meet s departed 

rar man?’ * 

*O yea, said Heinrich; ‘I think I could stand it.’ 

‘Then I can call to-day, for my planet has power; 
but there are some points on which it is necessary to 
warn you;’ and like a perfect mistress of her subject, 
the lady proceeded with a long instructive discourse, 
of which I only recollect that it treated familiarly of 
departed spirits, their comings and goings; of occult 
Jaws and magnetic sympathics; of herbs, amulets, and 
the lost knowledge of the ancients, which herself and 
partner had discovered through faste, vigils, and 
planetary influence. In short, every assumption, old 
and new, was jumbled up in that oration. It had, 
moreover, the sound of a daily service, and wound up 
with their benevolent anxiety to scrve the less gifted 
of mankind. I noticed, however, that the lady spoke 
most excellent German, and was particularly accurate 
in historical dates and names. At the conclusion, she 
took Rupert's picture from my companion’s hand; 
while the other, who had listencd with apparent atten- 
tion to every word, took a clasped book, not unlike a 
miseal, from her pocket, and sat down to read by thie 
lamp. 

. Gas of us always reads prayers while the other is 
engaged in this work,’ said the dark lady. ‘Follow 
me.’ 

Trying to look as like frightened carpenters as 
possible, Heinrich and I followed through a door on 
the right, which closed seemingly of itself behind us, 
and we stood in a great gallery, in which there was no 
light but the wintry moon sluning through a‘high and 
narrow window. In its gleam stood someting like a 
small Roman altar, with a funeral urn gnd antique 
vase upon it. - 

‘Now,’ said our conductress, ‘some spirits can come 
only before, and some after midnight. I know not to 
which order your brother belongs, but whatever you 
may hear or sec, keep silence on your peril till I bid 
you speak.’ Saying this, she took the vat and poured 
some liquid from itintotheurn, It had a strong odour, 
but one unknown to me, though I had served two 
scasona in the college laboratory ; and almust the same 
moment, with a low crackling noise, a steady blue 
flame shot up, which ilununcad the gallery for some 
distance. Its length, however, scemed interminable, 
the further end being lost in darkness. I felt certain 
there was no such space within the house. Our con- 
ductres’ placed Rupert's picture before the flame, 
bowed three times to the altar, and repeated, in a loud 
distinct voice, some words which sounded like a mix- 
ture of Latin and some old Eastern tongue. As she 
ceased, we heard an indescribable sound like a moaning 
under the floor, and then both plainly saw coming to 
us out of the darkness Heinrich's cousin, Rupert, in the 
uniform of bis regiment, and looking so like life, that 
I could have sworn it was he. Bold Heinrich had 
been, I felt his hand, which was clasped in mine, 
tremble as our conductress, with a look of malicious 
triumph which actually appalled me, said: ‘Speak to 
your brother now in the name of the old faith.’ 

Meinrich did try to speak, but he could not; and 
before I could summon worda, the shadow, stopping 
half-way from us, said, in a thin hollow yoice, but I 
observed its lips never moved: ‘Why do you trouble 
the dead? Laven’t you heard that I was shot three 
days ago by Captain Muller, after winning his last 
thalcr at the hazard-table? Go home, and lead a 
better Ito than I have done!’ and it vanished utterly, 
as tho flame on the altar flickered and went out. 

In silence the lady opened the door, and in silence 
ave left the parlour. “Heinrich emptied his purec into 
the hand of the ecrvant at tho outer door—for the spirit- 





callers did«not- take thomeclyesicend wa were!’ 


money 
past the old church before either epoke' a 


‘Tt is-very strange, Hermann,’-eaid Reinrich ot lest. 
“I wish we had not gone,’ , 
I wished the aame heartily. A real terror had. ome 
over us both, and we talked seriously of bow the thing | 
might have been managed, trying to convince each 
other that it was a cheat; neither, however, was satis. 
fied with his own arguments ; and with » dreary feeling 
of having done something wrong and dangerous, ave 
parted, agrccing to say nothing about it, Next morn- 
ing, as I was stepping out to college, Heinrich’s valet, 
Keiser, almost ran against me, and with a ‘wild, 
frightened look, handing me an open letter, said: 
‘Read that, sir. The baron received it this morning. 
My master has been in a shocking fit ever since. 
There are two doctors with him, but he would not 

reat till I took the letter to you.’ 

The brief epistle made me stagger where I stood. 
It was from the colonel of Rupert’s regiment, inform- 
ing Heinrich’s father, in stiff military terms, that his 
nephew had been assassinated on the evening of 
Tucsday, by Captain Muller, a desperate gamester, 
who coolly waited for the major, and shot him at the 
door of the gaming-house, in retaliation for his ill- 
luck at play. ‘Lhe Ictter bore a post-office mark, 
which indicated that it had been mig-sent to Baden ; 
thus the intclligence was delayed, and Heinrich and I 
were ignorant of what had happened. In our intended 
frolic, we had actually broken the quict of the dead, 
and talked with one from beyond the grave. My first 
impulse, on rallying from the shock, was, I know not 
why, to go and see Heinrich. I found the great house 
in consternation; but a staff incssage from the baroncss, 
informed me that her son could not be seen, as his 
physician had ordered absolute quiet. By subsequent 
inquiries, I learned that, in a sort of delirium which 
eacceeded the convulsive fit into which the reading of 
that letter had thrown him, Heinrich uttered some wild 
words concerning the previous night’s adventure. I 
think his family never fully ascertained the story; but 
an intimation from the Berlin police, doubtless owing 
to the baren’s influence, made the spirit-callers with- 
draw quietly on the following night; and knew that 
Tieinrichg relations ever after had a special dislike 
to me. 

My class-fellow IJ never saw again; perhaps his 
mind never recovered from that shock. The baronees 
travelled with him through Switzerland, France, and 
Italy, for change of scene; but those who saw him at 
Rome and Paris, snid he walked and spoke like one 
ina dream. Nothing would satisty him but retirement 
at the family-seat in Silesia, and there he died of a 
rapid consumption in the following autumn. The few 
fragments of the story that servants had eent abroad, 
were hushed up long before. It was remarked, that 
whoever concerned himself much about them, was sure 
to come somehow under the notice of the secret police. 
They seemed to take no note of me, but the events I 
have related made my college-days dull, and youth sober. 
I pursued my studica, however, and graduated with some 
honour. etcrmann took his degree on the same day ; 
but all the while we remained at college, I observed 
rather avoided me, and once I saw ium talking earnestly 
with Keiser at the corner of the street. The fellow had 
left his master three weeks after he brought that letter 
to me, and obtaincd service at the Russian Embassy. 
Petermann’s degree was not fairly in his pocket, till he 
received a medical appointment in the eame bousehold ; 
while I, at the recommendation of our college president, 
was selected from many candidates as travellin, 
physician to a noble pair grievously afflicted with 
wealth, idleness, and imagination. In their service, - 
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years passed, and I made the tour of Europe ; residing 
from one to six months at every considerable town: 
but through all the capital cities I traced, rather indeed i 




















_Yegarding the clerk Smesscl. 






| sty nockdént: than inguicy, tho wonderful women ofthe 
bs Margra 


sy ey bs 
eppeared in the character of miracle-workere ; In Parie, 
they had told fortunes; at Vienna, they had been 


“physicians; and the same occupation, together with 


the manufacture and sale of extraordinary drugs, was 
renewed at St Petersburg, where, however, they utterly 
disappeared soon after the Emperor Alexander’s death. 
No clue to their previous story could I ever obtain, but 
that such a pai? had once been novices at the convent of 
Bt Therese at Strasburg, being brought from Russia and 
placed there by the notable Madame von Krudener on 
her travels. Tales of their marvellous powers in all ihe 
capacities mentioned, met me, and, for aught I know, 
are yet to be heard in those great citica; but none 
seomed eo well proved and established as that of my 
own experience. 

I had been eight years in the service of my noble 
patrons, when it pleased them to take up their abode 
in the oldest and most dingy quarter of Strasburg ; and, 
returning alone from the theatre one night, through a 
shabby but quiet street, my eye was caught by a 
tobacconist’s sign. Being just then in want of the 
German’s indispensable, I stepped in; the dame bh - 
hind the counter had a face known to my memory: 
it was the old house-servant. She knew me, too, and 
we gazed at each other for a minute. There was an 
impulee to say something in her look, but at that 
moment a soldicr eutered, who saluted her familiarly 
by the name of Gretchen, and inquired if she knew 
what had become of old Petermaun’s nephew who used 
to live over the way. 

*‘¥fe went home to his friends in Prussia,’ said the 
woman coolly; ‘then to college; and turned out a 
great doctor after that in St Petersburg.’ 

‘Ta he there now?’ inquired the soldier. 

‘Wow should I know where great people go?’ and 
she smiled as Petermann used to do, 

I left the shop with my cigars, but an odd impulse 
drew me often to that neighbourhood—and whenever J 
passed, the woman was sure to look anxiously out, and 
then draw back, as if not yet determined that she 
had something to say to me. I couldn’t get over that 
thought, and made two or three errands to the shop, 
but all in vain—the woman pretended not te recognise 
me. On the last occasion, it was very late, and I had 
reached the end of the street: there wasn't a soul in it 
but mysclf, when, without a sounl of steps that I could 
hear, a hand was laid on my shoulder, and the woman’s 
face thrust over, ‘J)octor, said she, in a husky 
whisper, ‘I can’t go to sleep this night without telling 
you it wasn’t a ghost you and the young baron saw 
that night in the Margravestrauas, but a shadow made 
with a picture in the Bohomian’s glassca, It was 1 | 
that spoke through a tube the nens left in the floor. 
We knew you were coming. ‘ake this home with 
you; I have kept it eleven yeara, and more, she said, 
thrusting 2 crumpled paper into my hand; and before | 
I could speak, the bang of her shop-d: or, qlosed up for} 
tho night, sounded through the street. 

I read the paper in my own bedroom. Tt was, as 
nearly as I can recollect, a trne copy of the colonels 
letter to Heinrich’s father; but there was no mark 
of mis-sending on it, and though in the same charac- 
ter, it was not like ordinary writing. It was long and 
late before I fell asleep, but my servant awoke me 
early in the morning with the report, that the countess 
was in hysterics from the sight of a fire which she saw 
‘on her return from the mayor's ball, consuming the 
‘house of a poor woman who kept a tobacco-shop, and 
had perished in the flames. The woman was Gretchen ; 
‘and the only additional light ever thrown on that 
strange transaction was what a police-officer, to whon: | 
I rendered some medical eervice, tuld me at Berlin | 
Some years before my ! 
and Fraa Adelaide feit | 


return, he had died suddenly, 





Tot Iberally dealt with. Thad opportunitics in attend. 
















into helpless imbecility. ‘The howke.cf-guddse carte | 
und polices superintendence; and in, wit Neate the- 
; : 


way closet there was found copice 
letters, seals of every variety, and a 
complete copying-machine. 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN IRELAND, 
Your late article on the Dublin Exhibition, andstha ; 
prospects opening up for Ireland, cannot be read with: 
out gratification, as furnishing one more corroborat}pn * 
of the fact, that our fricnda across tho Channel are - 
really about to go shend, if they aro not doing a 
already. As in this posture of affaira, every item of ' 
observation on the country and ite usages may be: 
uscful, I venture to intrude the fellowing notes, the 
result of a late pretty extensive tour in Ireland. I 
propose to speak of only what I saw, and can vouch 
for. 

The first thing that struck me in Ireland, was the 
treatment of the servants, and the abrupt and haughty 
way in which men, whom I knew to be good-natured 
aid kind-hearted, spoke to their dependents, their 
servants, or even to the beggars in the streets. As for 
the latter, indeed, Twas soon obliged to adopt tho Irish 
custom in self-defouce. To refuse a beggar civilly, is 
to confess your greenness, and to attach him to you 
permanently, or till you pay him for his absence. 

In looking for a house in Dublin, when I inquired 
for the servants’ bedrooima, instead of being taken 
into the garret, L was always Jed below into the basc- 
ment. and wos told that the servants’ sleeping-place 
was there,  * There’ was very often a dark, damp, 
dingy hole, to which I certainly could not have con- 
denned 2 favuurite dog; and liad I kept any human 
being sleeping there, should lave expected to be 
troubled with very uneasy dreams in my own comfort- 
able nest up stairs. Tow servants kept there could 
be expected to be clean, honest, and sober, is one of the 
Trish mysterics, which [have not yet heard unravelled. 
Tam quite sure that if TE were condemned to live in 
such a hole myself, 1 should cease to care about clean. 
liness or comfort, and take every opportunity of 
alleviating my condition by any dainties or drink I 
could iay my lands on. 

From this and other circumstances coming under my 
notice, L fear the generality ef domestic servants are 
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ing sales by auction. and in other ways, of inspecting 
the kitehens of sey. al houses in many quarters of the 
city ef Dalla, and was astounded at the barcnces and 
discomfort, :ue want of furniture, and the air of shab- 
binesa in the kitchens of houses cven in the most 
fashionable «treets--houses that had their aplendidly~ 
furnished drawing-rooms en aviie on the first floor, and 
all other applinnees for keeping up an aristocratic 
appearance. 

lam, a8 a middle-class Englisuman, accustomed te 
see the kitchen looked on as the centre and heart of 
the establishment—its cleanliness, its comfort, and ite 
being furnished with all apphunces and instruments for 
the wellbeing of the domcatics, and for facilitating 
then in their cudeavaurs to ininiater to the wante of 
their masters—considerod aa the primary necessarics 
of a house. If L were compelled to choose between 
the two, I would rather have a well-farnished com- 
fortable kitchen for the servants, and sit without a 
carpet in the parlour ayself, than luxury in my own 
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“pomp and equelor below stairs; and I know this is 
4,8 ‘aRcommon nor unusual feeling on our side of the 
Shaanel. Here is one point on which our Irish brothers 
entirely differ from us, and on which I need hardly say, 
the svoner they agree with us the better for themselves. 

Let us take a waik into the country. Wheat are all 
these great stone-walla, eight or ten feet high, Ifning 
the roads for miles, with great gates or doors at inter- 
vals? They look, at firet sight, like a series of jails 
or lunatic asylums; but if we manage to get a peep 
through one of the big doors, we see a handsome house 
standing in ornamented grounds, and find that these 
secluded and fortified demesnes are the residences of 
the gentry. This is a feature common to the outskirts 
of most Irish towns, where we have often to go a long 
walk into the country before we can get a peep at it. 
A great number of the residences of the nobility and 
gentry in the country are similarly surrounded by huge 
walle, though now many may be seen pretty well 
dilapidated ; and I trust they never may be repaired. 

On my first visit to Killarney, I was shocked to find 
all approach to the lake, except along one dirty lane, 
barred by miles upon miles of wall, shutting out 
all view of the scenery, and enclosing the demesnes 
of the Herberts and the Lord Kenmares, and such- 
like people. One of the smaller of these estates—thus 
girdling with the cordon of aristocratic seclusion one 
of the most beautiful of carth’s pictures, which I 
feel almost tempted to declare belongs of right to 
mankind in general, rather than to any man or set of 
men in particular—has luckily been obliged to be 
sold, and the mansion has been converted into a 
hotel. It is here only, and at the other older hotel, 
which is equally walled in, that we ean, by paying for 
it, acquire a right to revel in the Joveliness of naturc, 
without asking any man’s leave, or trespassing on any 
man’s property.* 

And now, since we have stumbled on the subject of 
Irish scenery, Jet me cndeavour to corres one great 
mistake as to Ireland, which, like many others, has 
arisen from the fancies and imaginative expressions 
of Irish authors, and especially Irish poets. We con- 
stantly hear of Green Erin; but is the island really 
green in its external aspect? When I first visited 
Ireland, I expected to find the land as green and 
verdurous, even in the uncultivated parts, as England 
is, over by far the larger portion of the country. It was 
not till J had travelled over nearly all the length and 
breadth of the island, that 1 became fully convinced 
of the real state of the case. Brown heathery moun- 
tains, bare, cold bleak ridges and moorlands, meet 
the oye universally in all the higher parts of Ireland ; 
while on the low Jands and plains, great black, desolate- 
looking bogs and fens, ure the most striking features of 
the scenery over nules upon miles of country. It is 
true, there are great exceptions, Some of the valleys 
perhaps I may say all the valleys—of Ireland are 
Joyely, Wherever we get a river valley bordered by 
high land, there we get all the greenness and fertility 
one could desire—rich meadows and beautiful wood- 
lands; but still, these arc the exceptiona, and not the 
rule, In natural greenness and fertility ([ am not now 
speaking of beauty of form or outline), Ireland must be 
compared to Wales or to Scotland—not to England, 
which is far superior to it. Iam not making these 
remarks in any spirit of disparagement, or from any 
paltry feeling whatever, but simply from a desire to 
speak the truth, Tlove and admire Ireland, both the 
country and the people, for many of their qualities; 
























































# A compiaint of this kind may with equal justice a) to some 
parts of England and dcotland.—Ed. mee 





but those who flatter them arp not 














Nothing would be more beneficial for Ireland, jn, 
present posture of affairs, than that the Yt 
should be known. about it. For instance, I have 
seen and heard it wondered that Ireland shoald be 
such a distressed position, notwithstanding its 

so rich and fertile a aojl, and such wast mi 
wealth and resources. People are ay to imaging, that 
those who have great natural advantages, and do 
not make a better use of them, have only themselves 
to blame. Now, I deny both the natural fertility of the 
eoil and the great mineral wealth. Ireland, speaking 
of it in the whole, and in its generally unimproved 
state, has rather poor soil, and is deficient in mineral 
wealth. It is true, she has some valuable tracts of 
both kinds; it is equally true, that what she has, has 
not been turned to the best account. The very first 
preliminary to making the most of them, is to estimate 
them at their true value; so that people who come to 
invest capital in them, in the hopes of making a profit, 
may not turn away offended at the evident exaggeration 
that has been used, and naturally conclude the whole to 
be a delusion and a saare. Much has been done lately 
to introduce the sheep; but there are already grounds 
to fear that the climate may prove too moist for the 
animal, Black-cattle will probably be found a safer 
article of husbandry. 

I recollect seeing, some time back, in one of the Cork 
newspapers, an article giving an account of the visit of 
two Scotch farmera to the south of Ireland in search 
of land to be let. The writer was highly indignant at 
what he styled the insolence of these gentry, who had 
the assurance to offer only from 5s. to 10s. per acre for 
land. Le worked himself into a patriotic furor on the 
occasion, and seemed almost to look on it in the light 
of a personal insult—expressing himeif glad that the 
wretches liad left the country without taking a farm. 
Now these men were doubtless men of business, who 
took up farming, as any other man takes up a trade 
or profession, with the mtention of making a decent 
living by it for themselves and their families, and 
putting by a little profit for the future. They very 
likely offered a fair rent for the farms in question, a 
rent which they thought would enable ther to live 
handsomely and put by moncy. The writer of tho 
article never took into the account how much capital 
would have to be sunk in the farm before it could be 
brought into such a condition as would enable a good 
farmer to do this. It is not at all unusual in Scotland 
for farmers, on entering upon a nineteen years’ lease, to 
spend a couple of thousand pounds on the land—all, of 
course, to be got back in time, leaving the farm vastly 
improved. 

An Irish farm, especially in remote parts of the 
country, is one of the many things caleulated to 
astonish an Englishman. It is, we will suppose, a tract 
of land of about fifty English acres, which is thought a 
rather large farm in Ireland. The fields are usually 
separated by banks of stone and earth (no hedgerow 
timber to encumber the land at all events), the banks 
being two or three feet wide at top, and often serving 
as causeways for a footpath to run along upon them. 
Gaps in these fences are frequent; and the gates 
usually consist of a pile of loose stones artistically 
built one over the other, so that a slight kick brings 
them all down at once. After removing some of the 
stones, a cart can be taken through the opening, and at 
some time or other the gate can be built up again. 
When stones are not abundant—though I hardly know 
where that is likely to be in Ireland—a gorse-bush, or - 
the cart itself, or anything else that is handy, is made 
to do duty for a gate. A friend of mine once saw an 
Irish farmer coming home and shutting the principal gate | 
of his establishment. It was done in this way: after 
taking the horse out of the shafts of the cart, it was 
wheeled into the opening, and the shafts rested on the 
















‘bank -on one side, the body stopping the principal part of 
the gap. The gap being.a wide one, however, the cart did 
not reach across it; and then what was to be done? 
Proceeding apparently in the routine, thé 
man fetched a stick of wood, with which he propped 
“up the on one side, took off the whoel from that 
side, and then rolled it into the remainder of the gap, 
propping it against the bank and the cart, to which he 
fastened it by a piece of straw-rope. His gate was then 
complete till the cart was wanted again. How would 
een or Scotch farmer relish such a gate as 
t 

Let us proceed, however, with the description of the 
| farm. The fields are undrained, and for the most 
unmanured, full of thistles and weeda, and the land 
usually out of all heart and condition. But the house! 
Sometimes the shell is tolerable—a pretty good atone 
house of two stories, with perhaps a slated roof; more 
frequently, however, there is only one story; and the 
walla are partly of mud, and the roof of thatch, all 
miserably dingy and out of repair. Even in the first 
case, 8 tire window would be a rarity-—there are 
perce gente of whose panes are boarded up, and 
the rest half-stuffed with the wreck and ruin of old rags, 
with just two or three cracked pancs remaining. 
Inside is neither floor nor pus ement—nothing but the 
natural soil. I sfp not to cpcak of the furniture, or 
rather of the absence of all furniture but perhaps one 
rickety table, one or two three-legged stools, a chair, 
and a large iron pot, with a bedstead or two full of 
rags that look like the very nest of all surts of horrors 
and abominations. I speak not of the furniture, J say ; 
that is the tenant’s affair, and not the landlord’s. But 
the outbuildings! In front of the house, with a few 
stones just giving a pasaage up to the door, is a equare 
pit, the dung-heap, half full of mud and water, and the 
rest rotten straw, and what little manure can be scraped 
together. On one side or other is a set of wretched 
thatched sheda, all ruinous and dishevelled, the roof 
half fallen in, and the whole as rickety as a child's card- 
house. These are the barn, stables, cow-houses, and 
cart-houses. Perhaps, also, but rarely, there may be 
apigsty. For a thrashing-floor, I have seen the upstairs 
part of a two-storied house used—the bedrooms, as we 
should call them; but which, as the only floor, is used 
to thrash on, and as the dricat place, is used as the 
granary. In a one-storied house, the family often, 
in thrashing-time, give it wholly up for baru purposes, 
and sleep in the cow-house, 

How atrange that such practices should prevail in a 
country so near our shores, and subjecu to the sume 
government! The truth, however, is, that the infia- 
bitants of Ireland have for ages been cxposed to a 
plundering policy, and left to deteriorate, or to be 
misdirected, according to circumstuuces. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt—at least, 1 have none in my 
own mind—that in the ancient and siill continued 
abdication of duties by landlords, is the foundation of 
Iriah misery. The blame is not radically with the 
people; for who work more diligently than the Irish 
when they are removed to a distant couniry, and have 
a fair prospect of remuneration? No! we say it 
advisedly, it is the landlords, who, by their systems of 
management, adverse to all sound principles of social 
polity, have long retarded improvement, and driven 
the people to despair. ; 

No mistaken sentimentalism scems to exist t.mcung 
the hard- toiling peasantry. I have often heard them 
speak with great anxiety of their desire for an English 

tleman to settle in their neighbourhood ; and have 
‘always found among them the strongest expreasions of 
kindness and good-will when they found I was an 
‘Englishman, Some echo of the English idea, ‘a 
falr day’s wage for a fair day’s work,’ seems to have 
reached their ears, and produced an impression on their 
hearta; and I am convinced that English justice, to 
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Let us turn for a moment from these graver. -60pics, 


and take a look at an Irish fair, an seer <MAy 


windows the other day, in the square of a small ccyity 
town, in the south-west of Ireland. : cae 

It was a pouring wet day; notwithstanding - 
people began to come in about eight o’clock--one maz’ 
with a cow, another with two or three sheep, another” 
with a pig or two; and eo on. They grouped thens-"- 
selves here and there about the market-place, seem: 


by them quietly, and be examined and sold as if they - 
had an interest in the matter. The eheep and the cows 


really behaved very well on the occasion, the cows ; 


eapecially sceming to be on the moat friendly tarms 
with their masters, who walked about with one of the 
cow’s horna under their arms, leading her by it, as ff 
she were a lady, An intrusive cart, however, pushing 
into the throng, would every now and then cause some 
disturbance, making the cows restive, and causing 
vkern sometimes to shake their heads and brandish 
their horns in a way that seemed to cause much hazard 
to their masters’ coats, if not to their ribs and muscles. 

But the pigs were the worst. Such a concert of 
treble, tenor, and bass squeakings I never heard, even 
at the tuning of an orchestra} Every now and then, 
one of the pigs, taking a disgust at his situation, 
would make a dart into the thickest of the fair, with 
one or two men and half-a-dozen boys in pursuft of 
him, carrying terror and confusion in all directions ; 
and when caught, his leg had to be tiod with a straw- 
rope, and he had to be driven back to his position, 
causing a fresh confusion, One or two men would 
begin to bargain about a certain grave and reapectable- 
looking: pig, and after fecling him all over, it acemed to 
become necessary to examine his mouth, on which o 
united and unmanty as nult would be committed upon 
piggy, which was seized by tho legs and upsct inte the 
mud, knelt upon by two men, while o third thruet a 
handkercluef into his mouth, and ecemed to be going to 
perforin some dental operation on him. At all this, 
pigey complained loudly, and bewailed his ill-treatment 
in the bitterest and most discordant tones he could 
muster; fill, the inspcetion being flnished, he was 
allowed to rise, when he would probably sit up on his 
hinder-end—one side all white and clean, the other all 
plastered with mud—and look up at his master with 
an air of indignant remonstrance at his allowing him 
to be treated go. 

I was delighted to find that thero was no quarreling 
or fighting at this fuir-—the bargaining, though often 
very vociferous, and accompanied by volleys of guttural 
Trish, was all good-humoured ; and though some little 
shouting and singing ‘vas heard in the evening, thero 
was no violent distu ance. 

The whole fiir, and the habits, appearance, manners, 
and language of the people, strongly reminded me of a 
Welsh fair--a resemblance [ have frequently been 
struck with in Irclind, having resided some time in 
both countrics. Another remarkable and cheering 
circuinstance, was the number of whole great-coats 
among the men, and good cloaks among the women; 
eo that it appeared that however badly off the labourers, 
there was still some means among the farmers. Let 
us hope that these may increase, aud that by a change, . 
whether in the Jaws or customs of the country, they 
may be induced to refurm tleir domestic habits, 
introduce something like cleantiness, decency, and. 
confoit into their habitations. 

(The above paper has been communicated an 
English gentleman, who recently visited, re- 
mained some ‘ime in Ireland. We trust that it will 
be read ip England with interest, and in Ireland with 
both in tand profit. At least, we feel certain that 
the remarks w intelligent visitors, when conceived, as 
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: there are, with good feeling, and expressed inoffensively, 
gee of the best means of correcting what is wrong 
py seine and we hope that Ireland is not'an 
tion to the rule, notwithstanding the soreness 
s England which unfortunately exists.) 






COLONEL THOMAS TALBOT 


‘Tae death on the 5th of February last, at London on 
the Thames, county of Middlesex, in Upper or Western 
Canada, of the ‘Great Colonel Talbot’ of the British 
settlera, and the ‘ Big Chief’ of the Indian tribes inha- 
biting the large expanse of territory clipped in by lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, closed one of the most 
remarkable careers recorded in the annals of private 
and peaceful enterpriec. London, whither he had recently 
come from his residence on the shore of Lake Erie— 
to die as it proved—is about equidistant from the 
three inland seas just mentioned ; and if you ascended 
balloon-wise two or three miles above it, and looked 
east, west, north, and south, you would see that that 
now populous and thriving town, with its wide-spreading 
strects, handsome public buildings, busy wharfs, and 
boat and barge crowded river, is but an oasia of civili- 
sntion, 80 to speak, amidst a dense encircling forest— 
pierced through, indeed, with roads, and broken into 
large patches of cultivation, but still, in the main, 
presenting a wild, though hopeful aspect. But when 
Colonel Thomas Talbot, a quarter of a century before 
the first atone, or, more correctly, the first log of this 
Canadian London was laid, encountered the wilderness, 
and by hia indomitable energy and perseverance, hewed 
therein the foundations of a magnificent province, the 
only human habitants of the unbroken forest were a 
few scattered tribes of ITurons and Chippewas; the 
only paths through its tangled, melancholy solitudes, 
those which the decr, the wild-cat, and the bear had 
made for themselves during the thousands of years it 
had been their dwelling-place. And Colonel ‘Talbot, 
let us, moreover, premise, waa no Nimrod. Jt wag not 
in quest of objects of the chase he came there, but 
solely to subdue, reclaim, and cultivate the western 
forest of Canada, and locate himself therein perma- 
nontly—-a herculean task in those days, and scarcely 
possible under the circumstances, save by a man 
prompted and sustained by the hardening influences 
which the following narrative will shew to have, in 
the first yours of his enterprise at all events, actuated 
Colonel Talbot. 

He was born in June 1772, at the Castle of Malahide, 
county of Dublin, Ireland; and it was the frequent 
bonat of the half-hermit dweller by Lake Erie, especially 
as garrulous old age grew upon him, that the barony 
of Malahide had been held by the Talbots in unbroken 
succession for six centurics; and that the English 
Talbots, who figured so conspicuously in the old wars 
with France, were of the same family-stock as the 
Talbots of Malahide. Unfortunately, he was not so 
rich in purse as in blood; and in 1793, being then in his 
twenty-second year, he found himself an unattached 
captain in the army, his present wealth little more than 
the half-pay of that inilitary rank, and his future much 
depending upon the answer he should reecive to an 
application he had made through Major Watson—a 
niutual friend—to be placed upon the staff of the newly- 
appointed governor of Upper Canada, Simcoe. He 
preferred going out to America to taking his chance in 
Furope, notwithstanding that the breaking out of the 
Frouch war promised abundant employment to men of 
the sword; and for several reasons, one of which he 
himseclf imparted to Mrs Jameson after an experience 
of some forty years of forest-life. He had been carly 
fascinated, he ‘told that lady, by Charlevoix’ descrip- 
thon of Lu Nouvelle France—as Canada was called 
previous to ita acquiroment hy Great Britain, at the 
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of the Hurons’ in the western province; ‘and ‘beings 
resolved to get to Paradise na apesdily as Boasible, 

jocorely observed the colonel, 'T made ap ‘my unind ‘to: 
come over and seftle here’ The patadise, however, 
which excited his youthful dreams, was not gh so}i- 
tary one which, so far as his own home was coficerned, 
it subsequently proved to be. ‘The pages of Charlevoix 
had been read by the light of other and brigtitey 
eyes than his own; and the gallant captain, when he 
at last received the appointment of ajd-de-camp and 
military-secretary to Governor Simcoe, with the rank 
of major, in Canada, either deceived himself or waa 
deceived {nto the belicf, that if he could secure a few 
thousand of the fertile acres which the English govern- 
ment, in its anxiety to flank the lately severed American 
states with a loyal British population, were willing to 
dispose of upon the single condition of bona fide occupa- 
tion—~he might return to the Old World for a young 
bride, whose perennial smiles would of course suffice a 
thousand times over to dispel whatever of gloom or 
sadness might possibly, spite of Charlevoix’ pictured 
pages, attach to a dwelling amidst the wild bgguties of 
a Canadian wilderness, 

In this hope or illusion, Major Talbot at all events 
embarked with the governor, in the spring of 1794; 
reached Montreal in safety, and soon afterwarUs entered 
upon the active duties of his appSintment. Subae- 
quently, he accompanied the governor in his exploration 
of the Huron territory, for the purpose of marking the 
sites and divisions of the townships, counties, cities, in 
Western Canada, towards which the tide of emigration 
should be directed, and, as far as practicable, confined, 
till its swelling volume couid profitably overpass those 
limits. The site where Loudon now stands, it was 
unanimousty agreed, was a fitting locagion for the 
capital of the new province; the name of the British 
metropolis was at unce conferred upon the area marked 
out of the forest by the notching and felling of a few 
trees, and the stream which flowed through it, named 
the ‘Thames. It is unnecessary to go Into further 
details of the official survey, it being sufficient to 
remark, that Major Talbot was not deterred by the 
actual sight of the promised paradise, from his resolu- 
tion to make it his life dwelling-place; ahd that, in 
1800, he returned, with the rank of licutenant-colonel, 
to England, for the several determined purposes of 
negotiating a grant from the crown of a tract of land 
which he had carefully surveyed near the central 
shore of Lake Erie, disposing of his commission, 
contracting marriage, and then immediately re-cmbark- 
ing with his wife for Canada. Tlow it precisely 
happened we know not, but these last intentions 
remained unfulfilled; the lady, whether from ficklencss 
of disposition, or a rensonable aversion to commence 
house-keeping or hut-keeping in an American foreat, 
having preferred uniting herself with a gentleman of 
the class of mind and fortune who ‘live at home at 
case,” to sharing a Turon elysium with Colonel Talbot. 

Happily, Lieutenant-colonel Talbot was by  thig 
time approaching his thirtieth yeur—a scason of life 
when the heart will bear an immense deal of breaking 
without much danger of permanent damage; and he 
soon Wisely resolved to banish from his man’s memory 
all such trivial fond records, and bravely confront the 
wilderness alone. His commission was casily di 
of, and his suit at the Colonial Office was entirely 
successful—the sole condition insisted upon being the 
location, within a reasonable period, of one selttte’Sor 
every 200 acres. The land was in the nominal townshif 
of Dunwich, and was roughly guessed by the colon 
to contain about 100,000 acres, more or Jeas—a 
calculation, as it ultimately proved, when the 

Nowed the land 
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clearing of the bewildcring woods all lan 
be more accurately meagured—the area within the. 
signed limits being then found to comprise abdus 660, 


peace of 1763—particularly his account of the ‘ paradise | acres! This important matter finally adjusted, Col 











Thomes Taibot embarked, early in 1608, for Canada, 
furnished, if not with a wife, with a large number of 
exceedingly useful aids for his proposed warfare with the 
fore#t—such as axes, saws, carpenters’ tools of all sorte, 
agricultural implements, seeda, choice varieties of shee 
tnd poultry, and a considerable sum in ready money. 
Safely arrived, the colonel Jost no time in making his 
final preparations fur his wild and desperate plunge 
~—as his friends characterised the undertaking—into 
the pathless woods, which had just put on their gor- 
geous autumn dress as he left Montreal with a string 
of wagons, and thirty loggers, woodmen, and negro 
Yabourers. No woman accompanied the expedition ~ 
Colonel Thomas Talbot’s recent experience having, no 
doubt, prejudiced him against that admirable moiety 
of the human race. 

The spot—at nearly the centre of the north shore of 
Lake Erie-—where this enterprising gentleman proposed 
to locate himself, was, ut that time, fully 100 mies 
from any white man’s dwelling, save across the lake 
to the United States, a distanco of about seventy milos; 
and the® difficultics, hardships, miserics, encountered, 
were of the most depressing aud formidable kind. ‘T 
am happy now,’ remarked the aged colonel to Mrs 
Janiesongvith a betraying sa’ness of tone; ‘but it £ 
had anticipated one-half of re horrors T actually went 
through, I should never have ventured upon the 
undertaking.’ It was, in sooth, for many years a 
desperate battle for bare existence, tar away from 
human ken, amidst the desolation of the wilderness, 
with cold, hunger, not unfrequently famine from th: 
failure of crops, when life was only sustained by the 
chance products of the chase; and more than once 
Coloncl Talbot was on the point of returning to the 
world he had too rashly abandoned ina disgust. Pride, 
however, strengthened his manfal resolution; and for 
upwards of fifteen years, little was heard in the far-off 
frontier towns of the adventurous band that had dis- 
appeared in the forest in 1803, except carly in 1814, 
when the naval officer commanding the British foree 
on the lakes, briefly reported that a party of Americans 
had gone on shore on the Canadian side of Lake Eric, 
and done some wanton damage ut Colonel Talbot’s 
clearing, by driving off his agricultural livestock. 
Those fifteen years, alboit, were yeurs of prodigious 
and incessant exertion on the part of the isolated band 
of settlers, nearly one-third of whom died of disease, 

rivation, and accident during (hat period. Colonel 
Talbot, usually attired in a blanket coat, and accuutred 
with an axe, worked ag hard or harder than any one 
of the labourers in felling, logging, fencins, and planting 
his land, and was besides cuvk, dairynian, and baker 
to the entire party. His own residence —upon a lofty 
chff overhanging Lake Erie, round which flows a rapid 
stream called Kettle Creck, that falla into the lake at 
Port Stanley—was at first an ordinary singie-roomed 
log-house, where for many years he slept, ike every- 
body else, on the hare ground; and it was gradually | 
added to without much regard to symiuictry, till, in the 
fulness of time, it became « buge aggregation of log- 
houses, affording accommodation to large numbers of 
sheep, pigs, and poultry, and sufficient dining and 
siceping room for himself, onc servant, und an ocva- 
sional tourist-visitor or two. Even at the time of his 
death, the walls of the best apartments werc still 
neked piles of logs, the furniture wooden benches and 
chairs, and the entrance-hall approached by a rude 
kind of veranda or covered porch, a granary piled with 
sacks of wheat, heaps of sheep-skins, Indian corn, 
pumpkins, &c. The home-farm comprised about 600 
actes; and there was, besides, an orchard of twenty, 
dud a well-cultivated garden, of about six acres, 
plentifully stocked with rose-trces. . 

These household luxuries were of course the work of 
time, and a very Jong time too; and, as before remarked, 
it was not till after the lapec of some fifteen years, that 





definite tidings of tho colonel and his ‘da 
Toronto and Montreal. By that time, 
European emigrative flood—loosened ' 
weetward by the cessation of the giant warm, at 
triumphantly wrestled down at Waterloo—only ff 
and doubtful echoes of which world hurly-burly bi 
reached Colonel Talbot in his foreat solitu 
begun to flow in fast increasing volume towards Upper 
Canada; and it was not long before the apray of its 
moro advanced waves began to besprinkle plentifully 
‘Talkot Settlement,’ thercafter to soon become ‘Talbot 
Country.’ ‘The colonel’s terms for the disposal of his 
lands, in 200-acre allotments, were—a money-payment, 
by easy instalments, of 1.125; the construction by the 
scttler of a log-housv 18 feet Jong, and a chain of road 
in front thereof; and the clearing and sowing of at least 
ten acres within three years, under pain of forfoiture. 
Settlers were also bound to aceept the colonel as their 
lawgiver, judge, and priest—in the latter capacity, 
however, only in administering the rite of marringe, a 
cuity which he had exclusively performed from the time 
he had been compelled, by the clamours of his depen- 
dents, to admit a limited number of treacherous Eves 
into his delightful paradise. ‘This spiritual attribute, 
howeves, was speedily rebelled against by the coloncl’s 
new subjects; but his material arrangements were euc- 
cessfully enforced. One of these was, that the new log- 
houses shoukl be built along the mar,in of the road or 
track leading from his own residence to the site marked 
out ag the future Lyndon, a distance of about thirty 
miles, and now known as ‘The Talbot Road,’ The now 
flourishing and charmingly situated town of St Thomas, 
half-way between Lendon and Port Talbot, was goon 
atterwards commenced; and the achievement of a great 
success, after a quarter of a century’s doubtful struggle, 
was no longer problematical, No sooner was. this 
distinctly perevived by the superior local suthoritica, 
which they did very clearly after the actual foundation 
of London in 1827, than they began to be exceedingly 
inguisitive anent the clastic powers of the colonel’s 
grant which, for 100,000 acres, a8 originally at all 
events intended, had stretched to nearly seven times 
that extent. Successive governors harassed the colonel 
terribly upon this matter; and he could only keep the 
crown-lawyers at bay— wrethfully determined as he 
was hot to part with a single acre, if he could help it 
—by frequent appeals to the home-government. ‘hese 
were to a certain extent successful; but the colonel 
finding, in 1897, that the Canadian sone of Zeruiah were 
becotuiny too strong for him, came over to Kugland, 
obtained: a personal interview with the colonial secre. 
tary, and returned in triumph with an official order 
that he should be left 1 animoelested possession of his 
650,000 acres, 

Other influences, Sowever, much more difficult to 
deal with than choitf-secreturics or yovernors, were 
day by day aepriving, Colonel Talbot of the despotic 
chicftain-like uuthority which he so highly valued. 
The advancing population which crowded his well- 
chosen territory as fast as it could be cleared, and 
which the terms of his new patent forbade him to 
bar out, had he wished to do so. swept away the sort 
of feudal customs and observances he lad set up, 
faster than they did the pine and maple trees and 
stumps with which it was dotted. St Thomas, the 
tnetropolis of his ‘country,’ rapidly expanded into an 
important town, with rival churches, chapels, news- 
papers, furious Bluc and Orange partics; and finding 
himscif more and more overlooked in the thronging 
crowds, as well as dwarfed politically by néwer noto- 
tietics, who engrossed the public ear by cloquent ex 
sitions of trac Blue and bright Orange polities, 
founder of 1 magnificent province perforce Iatd down 
his dictatorship, and finally subsided into # highly- 
respectable vealthy Canadian country gentleman—his 










chief amusement for the last twenty years of his life . 
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Jiaving been the cultivation of his garden, and an 
‘S@peastonal gossip with a tourist from the old comttry 
-fonching the ancestral glories of the Talbote of Mala- 


4] hide—the raid upon his property in 1814 by the 


Americane—xad the visit paid him in 1827 by three 
distingwished young Englishmen, the present of 
Derby, Lord iffe, and Mr Labouchétre. The 


fierce repugnance which he for many years displayed 
against any female invasion of his domestic stronghold, 
was at length vanquished by his old and faithful ser- 
vant Jennings, who, having become utterly weary of 
celibacy, in a sudden fit of desperation married an 
Irish widow, whose husband had been not long before 
carried off by the ague. It was necessary to inform 
the colonel of this catastrophe, who, contenting himeelf 
with storming at Jennings for a fool, offered no active 
opposition to Mrs Jennings’s coming home, and 
accepted the, good dame’s minietrations to his domes- 
tic comfort, at first with silent, and after a while with 
pleased acquicacence. 

The beat illustration of the life of this singular 
individual we can offer, is to be found in the contrastive 
aspects of Talbot Country as he found it in 1803, and 
now when it contains 28 townships, 150,000 cleared 
and cultivated acres, and numerous flourishing towns 
and villages, inhabited by a fust-increasing population of 
50,000 souls, 








THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 
June 1853, 


Derry Day and the Dublin Exhibition have given our 
gossips a good deal to talk about, and helped newspapers 
to a few columns of information that were aure to find 
readers. Sccing that our legislators took a holiday to 
go to the race, we must of course look upon it as a 
national affair; and all the silly people who lost hy 
betting on boracticah, nay console themselves in the 
fact, that fute overtook them under the eyes of pariia- 
ment. The Exhibition may be regarded as a sign that 
the Irish are goiug to help themselves. Having brought 
together the producta of their industry and the raw 
materiale, and compared them with those of other 
nations, it will be their own fault in future if they do 
not seck to multiply and turn them to the best aceount, 
especially the valuable copper-mines lately discovered 
in Achil, What better stimulus can they need thereunto 
than tho fact, that the Exhibition itself is due to the 
munificent enterprise of one of their own countrymen, 
who, a few years ago, was literally one of the labouring: 
classes?) ‘Those who will, may find in the career of 
William Dargan an cneouragement to perseverance 
under any circumstances, 

An official application has been made to the Treasury 
by the Freneh government, inviting contributions of 
British manufactures for the exposition which is to be 
held at Paria in 1855. ilere may be another triumph 
for Peace. ‘To bring things to light so that they can 
be seen, appears tu be one of the tendencies of the 
time. Some private picture-gallerics arc again thrown 
open; and the purchase made at Kensington for the 
great National Institute, is in part already available to 
the public, for an Exhibition of Ornamental Art, and 
Choice Specimens of Cubinet-work, is now open at 
Gote House, once the residence ot Lady Blessington, 
and afterwards the Symposium of M. Soyer. The 
neceasity for actual observation as a part of education, 
as a means of cultivating thought, is becoming more 
and more apparent, and Glasgow and Sheffield have 
been holding a correspondence with the Board of Trado 
relative to the establishment of a Museum of Inventions 
in those towns, Trade is increasing, and it will not do 
for the traders to be found below the mark—besides 

~ Fomemberiug that a lie Aas ao legs, whatever be its form, 
they must learn to manufacture according to the laws 
. ferme art. The aggregate tonnage of British vesecle 
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emplo: in 1851 was 3,860,885 

rin tr tous. With such a rate of grow ; 
be no lack of ways and means. Steam-communication | 
with Africa has widened our market: we now get 

steady supplies of oranges and pine-appies from the 

weatern coast. are : 

The second course of lectures to working-men at the 
School of Mines has been as well attended as the firat. 
There were more applicants for tickets than the rooms 
would hold. There is a sort of mania at present for 
lectures, just as there is for table-turning, and such like 
mystical phenomena. We have had lectures on poets | 
and poetry, on satirical literature, and on the relations 
of different branches of art to each other; and so forth, 
It is, perhaps, a pliase of that disposition which is seen 
in literature to popularise all subjects, and make them 
very easy, as shewn by the number of books put forth 
with apparently no other object than to waste time— 
20 little do they contain to awaken thought or promote 
reflection. Mr Grote's History of Greece, which has 
just reached its eleventh volume, is an exception. Such 
a work proves that the spirit to write a book is 
not yet dead, and we may accept it asa promise of more 
tocome. For the present, the United Statea govern- 
ment declines to enter into a treaty for an int@enational 
copyright; and so fiterary poachers, on both sides the 
Atlantic, may still exercise their predaceous propenai- 
tice without fear of the law. Russia pursues another 
course: in that country, the duty on all books im- 
ported has just been doubled ; and it excites a strange 
feeling in the present day to read, that Macaulay’s 
History, the Scripture Lessons of the Irish Education 
Board, and Unele J'om’s Cabin, have all been entered 
on the pages of the /nder Eaxpurgatorius. The history 
of literature records many similar facts, and shewa 
that such js not the way to put out the light. 

‘There is talk of free libraries for rural districts, so 
as to admit of the bouka circulating through a group of 
villages. ‘This plan has, to seme extent, been carried 
out, as shewn by the Report of the Yorkshire Mechanics’ 
Institute Union, but with indifferent success. The 
villagers, with few exceptions, will not read—they 
do nut want to be enlightened; and, unless the Report 
belies them sadly, care for nothing but the grossest 
anitnal enjoyments. Tf it be hard work to conviet 
ululta of ignorance, the friends of education must 
devote themselves the more hopefully to the minde of 
the young. So far the free hbraries in towns have’ 
prospered; but who would have thought that such 
places as Excter and Birmingham would, in these days, 
have refused, by a large majority, to possess themselves 
with a free library and museum? Apart from whet 
is doing in England, they may perhaps be induced to 
reconsider their vote, by the statement, in a recent 
communication from Valparaiso, that ‘a free school 
had there been opened for the education of artisans, on 
the plan of the English schools, which promises to be 
of great service to the working-classes.’ 

There is a literary society of the employés on the 
Great Western Railway, which hitherto has proved | 
itsclf useful, and continues to flourish. It was started 
in March 1852, with 113 members, and a library of 700 
volumes. The books are now nearly doubled in number, 
and the members are increased to 178. Among other 
things, they are doubtless learning to estimate leleure 
hours at their full value—no unifmportant item in 
oducation. Some idea of whet is doing in the way of 
communicating knowledge, may be gathered from the 
statement, that, in 1851, we had 46,114 day-echools, 
with 2,144,872 scholars, being a proportiea of 1 in 
8°36 of the population; in 1818, it was 1 in 17-28. 
There are also 23,498 Sunday-schools, attended by 
2,407,400 children. That good is being done, méy be 
inferred from the fact, that the criminal offenders ta 
England and Wales, in 1852, numbered 27,610, being 
450 fewer than in 1861. : 
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t of her visit to tra and 
Java, written at: Souat in Deen last, and 
announces her intention starting for the Moluccas 
and New Guinea. If successful in exploring the interior 
of the latter island, she will be the first European to 
— the adventurous task, While 20 near China, 
may be ssid on the subject of the rebellion, 
which is giving rise to much earnest talk among our 
merchants. Nearly the whole of the southern half of 
the Celestial Empire is in the hands of the insurgents, 
who declare themselves bent on expelling the Tatar 
dynasty, and re-establishing « native line of kings. 
Fien-tih, their leader, ie said to be a young man who 
a few years ago waa a atudent at the Amcrican Mission 
in China; he speaks English, and his education will 
account for his allusion to the Hebrew Scriptures in 
his proclamations. 

The astronomer-royal has published an able and 
emphatic paper in favour of the decimal system of 
coinage. The Geographical Socicty have given cue of 
their gold medals to Mr F. Galton for his explorations 
in Southern Africa, and another to Captain Inglefield 
for hie woyage to the Polar Seas. The Jatter award 
has excited much question, as to whethor sailing to the 
top of Baffin's Bay and back Le a sufficient claim for 
the golden distinction. There are other arctic navi- 
gators who have done much more than this. A project 
for a universal Janguage is again talked abont; and if 
it come to anything, a congress of philologista is to be 
held at Paria, te prepare an alphabet as the first mea. 
sure. Such a scheme was telked about and written about 
some hundreds of years sgo, but us yet we appear to 
be no nearer the desideratum. A Frenchman announces 
that he has found memoirs of Toussaint Ouverture, 
written by the negro monarch himeelf while shut up in 
the fortress of Joux, and in which he vindicates his 
character from the aspersions cast on it, and shows 
how mistaken were the views entertained of him by 
Bonaparte. Apart from other considerations, the work 
will be interesting when published ns a production 
of African intellect—that is, provided the documents 
have not bees manufactured. The world is not yet 
grown so virtuous as to make such a trick impossible, 

Late news from Australia reveals the fact. that 
deaths have occurred in the streets of Melbourne trom 
‘destitution and starvation.” Sach a catastraphe might 
have been predicted in the face of so great an indisen- 
miuate rush to the colony, and with bread at sixpence 
amouthful. In pursuance of their wiser arrangement, 
the government have agreed toy pay L000 to the 
owners of the Stratford, a clipper bark, fur the con- 
yeyauce of the mails to Melbourne, Port Philhp, and 
Sydney, in eighty-two days. This is a grand im- 
provement ov the old method; and the more eo, as 
steam appeara to be hardly vet competent to a quick 
passage to the antipudea. Perhaps, bel ~e steam tlocs 
it, one of the new pow crs, clectro- magnetism or cutoric, 
will have become formidable rivals. Some of our 
scientific men admit that Louth are possible; but the 
Civil Engineers have debated the point as regards 
caloric, and come to an unfavoufable conclusion. 

‘The corporation of the city of London is at last to 
be inquired into; government has appointed a com- 
mission for the purpuse, and the Conscript Fathera will 
tow have to give an account of themselves. It will be 
something to their credit, that for some weeks pust they: 
city strects have been cleaned once a day for five days 
of the week, and twice on Saturdays. Country-folk, 
for some twenty miles round London, are wondering 
whether the coal-tax will be repealed, The Thames 
sewer-system of drainage has been approved by the 
Admiralty, it having been their duty to see that the 

works offered no impediments to navigation. 
eagles se we bave visions of an unpolluted river 


: Pang ae ike nn Aiport flowing 
on t over 








‘A paper has been read before the Aciatiy Sbabety, 


which contains matter to interest geologists oe ee traders | 


to the East Indies. It is on recent chenges ip the died 
of the Ganges; and it ola ate that theese are 
greater than would generally be believed, 

the quantity of mud carried fees the wearing awa 
banks, and the shifting of channele, the route to 
eutta by the Hooghly will become impassable In the.“ 





course of a few years, if the present rate of deposlt be * 


continued, 


An interesting discovery in the Valley of the Nile has “ 


brought to light another of the stupendous monuments 
of ancient Egypt: it ia a huge statue, and ia supposed 
to be the owner of the gigantic fist in the Beltich 
Museum. Fr pede Herculem! the biggest of the Nine- 
vite bulla would appear a kitten by the sido of this 
monster. He was met with while boring the strata in 


formation of the banks of the Nile.—The Americans, 
to, have made interesting discoveries in running the 
boundary-line between the States and Mexico, which 
comprise ruins of edifices built by the aborigines at 
some very carly period, and which, it is expected, will 
reveal eomewhat more than is ax yet known of their 
hiatory. New trees, flowers, and plants were also met 
with: among the latter was the pitahaya, a cactus, 
which grows from forty to fifty tec: in height, and 
from onc to three fevt in diameter. What a spectacle 
this would make among the vegetable wondera of tho 
new Crystal Palace! The Horticultural Socioty are 
holding their annual tlower-shows, with ever new 
proofs that nature is prepared to nicct all the intelligent 
demands made on her vegetative resources. In various 
ways, they are helping on their own branch of science: 
they have published additional researches on the respl- 
ration of plants, on style and expression in certain trees 
and shrulis, and on new caculents and vegetables, A 
new method of making labels for plants has been intro- 
duced by Mr Bohn: at one end of a slip of paper, he 
prints the name of the plant or tree, and at the other, 
the colour of the flower or othor description. These 
are then folded, and pasted back to back, and cast 
inside a flat tube of glisa, and thus a perfectly legible 
and imperishable label is formed, at a ‘coat of not more 
than 14d. each—paper, print, and ginse included.’ The 
chemistry of vegetation is attracting mich attention, 
and it is cxperted that the results of some highly 
important experiments will shortly be made public. 

| The Zoologreal Society have extended their dominfon 
ito the ocean, and added to the attractions of their 
girdens by a vivarium, in which are exhibited Hving 
specimens of alg» and other marine plants, together 
with crastacea, echinoderms, polyps, molluske, cirrl- 
peds, and such-like reaturcs from the British seas, 
The cistern in which! all these are exhibited has glass 
sides, so that they can be distinetly secn andl studied hy 
' those who unay wish to examine what have hitherto 
been secrets of the deep, It may be new to some 
persons to know, that it is alinost as easy to establish 
a vivarium in a drawing-room as a glazed case of 
plantas.* 

The observe tories at Greenwich and Cambridge have 
been interchanging clectric-time signals as an expert- 
ment in determining Jongitudes: we shall soon know 
whether the difference between the two is the same by 
the new proceva ax by the old; and then it may be 
repeated] over greater distances. Mr Fox Talbot has 
suceeded in’ producing what inay be walled photo- 
graphic engravings. He couts a steol-piate with a 
solution of bichromate of putash ia gelatine, and wheo 
dry, jays pypor it a aprig of grass, a frond of fern, a 
slip of muslin, or any other object which admits of 
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fiowing throngh London, though stifl is '¢be remote | 


pursuance of:Mr Iorner's inquiry into the growth and | 
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to light in the usyal 


"ethos cvpied. It ie then 
ine a wi in water, h remdves all the parts 
i, ‘@owered Hipare | Sid shore ard passed uironal) 

ad solutich of bichlorate of platinum, which effects the 
The plate is 
‘then ready to be printed from, the impressions come 

Y with surprising truth and delicacy, and according to 


: wbiting-in, and so produces the engraving. 


¢ pleasure of the operator, they can be made to 
2 hatched, or of a uniform tint 
hi There 16 talk of a new west-end club, the fees and 
| regulations of which are to be such as wall surt indivi- 
duals of moderate income. there 1s room for such an 
establishment, if 1t can rcally be managed on common- 
sense principles, and without any admixture of snobbery 
or flunkeyism. And last, the camp at Chobham, wherc 
10,000 soldiers are to take lessons in camp-life, and 
familiarise themselves with campaigning 1n a peaceful 
way, will be a great attraction to sght-secrs, and a 
stirring subject of talk for sume weeks to come 

Ne 

WESTMANN ISLANDS 

The Westmann Islands—Icclinds, Vestmannayar ~ 
were settled hy a colony of Imsh slavcs in 875, one year 
after the first acttlumcnt of Ieelind A Norwe pian pirate 
cruising in the Atlantic came upon the coast of Trelind, 
landed, and captured forty or fifty persons, men women 
and children, and carricdl them off aa plavcy Before lic 
got home, they rose on their captors slew them, and went 
ashore at tho frat land they inet) |= This way on the largest 
of the Westmamn Islands, thit name being giaen them by 
the Icelandcrs, as thiac people came trom the West 
Christianity went here with these peoplc, ind to this day 
crosses, crosiirs, and other articics of a bke uitune, as 
dug up on the aslinds, which were undoubtedly cared 
here by the fist stthas ‘The islands are fourteca am 
number, but only fow of tham produce any veget ition or 
pasturage, and of these only onc inhabited This vay 
app opriatcly, caillad Hatmacy or Wome felust Tt ds aittecn 
Tailes from the coast and forty tev from Hecke | On thes 
island is @ harbour partly encircled by a hagh perpendicular 
rock Here they hand, and cinbaiko an boats A precipi 
tous path Icads to the top of the hunt whore the pocplc, 
with ther habitations, a fow sheds and then littl. chiach, 
rename 2000 fact above the ocean The astinds are 
basaltic, Vike Tingals Cave und the Grants Gaus way 
but instcad of being 100 or 200 feet am herht, re lnhe 
immense columns, neatly half a milk above the ser 
Tho mhablitants draw then entice sabssten ¢ feo the 
ocean and the chifts, catching codtish an] hole, sca birds 
myriads of which haunt the rocks of cham sey at shores 
The sa fowls furnoh them feathers nome sorts we use 1 
for food, and somo for tue! They split them epon dry 
them, and then burn them, feathers ynd lb — Shandcranys 
ta Iceland, tn the American (Courter 


JIARILA OF PARIS 


Tho largest .spaum fald in the worl l hes about joo 
miles west of Fort Smith, Arkansas, in’ the plans ¢ xplorad 
by Captain Marcy lust year extending ¢vcr im inca of 
300 nules north and suuth, east and west Lhe strata in 
some places are twenty fect thich, of the purcat hind, 
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Newspaper paragraph. 








A SPIBIT PRESENT. 


Jr from that strange and unknown sphere 
Where I beheve thou art— 

The world which girds round this our world, 
So near, ) et 80 apart-— 

‘hy soul’s soft call unto my son! 
Llectrical could reach, 

And mortal with immortal blend 
In one famihar speech_— 


What wouldst thou say to me? would ash 
Of all that chanced between ® 

Or close this chasm of cruel 5 ears 
With spirit hand serene ? 

Wouldst love me—thy pure cyes seeing all 
God only saw beside? 

Oh, love mc! *T'waa ao hard to live, 
So easy to have died! 


It, while the dizzy whirl of life 
A moment pausing stayed, 

J face to face with thee could stand, 
T would not be afrud 

Not though from sphere to «phero thy fret 
Tn grid ascent have trod, 

While nine took though ¢urths miry ways 
Vher melancholy road 


We could not Jose each other = World 
On world, piled ever higher, 

Would pat hhe banka clouds, lightning-clef 
By ow two souls desire 

Tite mever severed ua teath tricd— 
Tut could not Tove's varee tine 

Called loruis tueush the lark—thep cease |, 
{nl lam wholly thine 





REFPOSTIORY OF TRACIS 


In yuirk shave been made by various persons whether the cha 
publication lately comincnec i nn ice the wth of CHAMBERA 
RE POSEDORY ab INSTREC TINE avo AMUSING PRACT 
fanre issue of the Mus errany or PRacrs published a few yea 
ag» It th refore bec mes ne cerry to state that the Rit ostra 
fant crtirely now wor it resembles the Misc i iaxy only on at 
and prise) the matter a new anl prepared on purpoxe 
Number appears covery week a dart every month, and a Volum 
neatly donc uy forth pocket at the end of every two montt 
Jour volumes is cach have new appearcd 


The \neteenth Volume of CHAMBERS & POCKE 
MISCT EE ANY price (do anew published Of tha wo 
feagned as a Literary € smypanicn tor the Railway, the Firesl 
or the Bush on volume ap puars every month, and may be 
of all Bey bo lers 


The present numiter of the Journal completes the Nineteor 
Volume (new series for which a tithe page and mndex have be 
pray arcd and may be hal of the publishers and thelr agents 





< END OF NINETEENTH VOLUME 
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